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NOTICE. 


Tub  manuscript  authorities  consulted  for  this  volume  consist  of  original  papers 
and  correspondence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  marshal  Soult,  king  Joseph, 
Mr.  Stuart,>  general  Graham,'  general  Pelet,>  general  Gampbell,4  captain 
Godringlon,^  colonel  Gox,^  general  Harvey  of  the  Portuguese  service,  together 
with  many  private  journals,  notes  and  letters  of  officers  employed  during  the 
war,  and  some  original  papers  supplied  by  sir  Howard  Douglas. 

Before  the  Appendix  two  papers  are  inserted,  the  one  a  letter  from  ma^jor- 
general  Frederick  Ponsonby  relative  to  a  passage  in  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Talavera ;  the  other  is  an  original  note  by  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
which  I  had  not  seen  when  I  published  my  first  volume.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  it  as  confirmatory  of  the  arguments  used  by  me  when  objecting  to 
Joseph's  retreat  from  Madrid. 

<  Lord  Stuart  de  RotheMj.  *  Lord  Lynedooh.  '  First  afde  do  camp  to  marahal  HaMena. 
4  Lieatenant'gnTerooT  of  Gibraltar.    *  Admiral  sir  Bdward  Codringtoik.    <  GoTeraor  of  Almeida. 
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To  her  grace  the  duchess  ofAbrantes. 

September  11, 1833. 

Ih  the  eigfalh  Tolume  of  your  *' Mhnoires/'  which  I  have  only  just  seen,!  find 
the  following  passages :  ^ 

«  Toatefois,  pourquoi  done  m^^nner  de  la  conduite  des  Portogais  ?  N*ai-Je 
pas  Tu  ici,  en  FVnnce,  un  des  fr^res  d'armes  de  Jmiot  souffHr  qn^on  imprimAt, 
dans  un  onvrage  tradult  de  Tanglais,  des  choses  r^voltantes  de  ftiusset^  sur  lul 
et  siir  le  marshal  Ney  ?....  Get  ouvrage,  foit  par  un  colonel  Napier,  et  qui  a 
tronr^  grdce  devant  le  minist^re  de  la  guerre  parce  qu*il  dlt  du  bien  du  minis- 
tre,  m*a  M  donn£  d  mot,  d  moi  la  veuve  de  Junoi,  comme  renfermant  des 
doenments  auiheniiquee.  J*ai  dft  y  lire  une  ind^cente  attaque  conlre  la  vie 
prlrte  d^un  bomme  dont  on  ne  pouvait  dire  aucun  mat  comme  militaire  dans 
celte  admirable  affaire  de  la  ConyenUon  de  Cinlra,  puisque  les  Anglais  ont  fait 
passer  ^  une  commission  militaire  ceux  qui  Tavaient  sign^e  pour  TAngleterre; 
et  Ics  beaux  vers  de  Ghilde  Harold  suffisent  seuls  ^  la  gloire  de  Junot,  quand 
Foriginal  de  cette  convention  ne  serait  pas  1^  pour  la  prouver.  Heureusement 
qoe  je  le  possdde,  moi,  cet  original,  et  mdme  dans  les  jdeux^langues.  U  n^est 
pas  dans  M.  Napier....  » 

It  is  not  permitted  to  a  man  to  discover  ill-humour  at  the  expressions  of  a 
lady ;  yet  when  those  expressions  are  dishonouring  to  him,  and  that  reputation 
and  talents  are  joined  to  beauty  to  give  them  a  wide  circulation,  it  would 
indicate  insensibility  to  leave  them  unnoticed. 

To  judge  of  the  talents  of  a  general  by  his  conduct  in  the  field  has  always 
been  the  undisputed  right  of  every  military  writer.  I  will  not  therefore  enter 
upon  that  subject,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  your  grace  could  not  mean  to 
apply  the  words  '^  revoUing  falsehoods"  to  a  simple  judgment  of  the  military 
genius  of  the  duke  of  Abrantes.  Indeed  you  intimate  that  the  offensive  pas- 
sages are  those  directed  against  his  private  life,  and  touching  the  Convention 
of  Cintra.  I  think,  however,  your  grace  has  not  perused  my  work  with  much 
attention,  or  you  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  I  have  given 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 

But,  in  truth,  I  have  only  alluded  to  general  Junot's  private  qualities  when 
they  bore  directly  upon  his  government  of  Portugal,  and,  by  a  fresh  reference 
to  my  work,  you  will  find  that  I  have  affirmed  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 
The  character  of  the  late  duke  of  Abrantes,  as  drawn  by  me,  is  that  ascribed 
Co  him  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  (see  Las  Cases,)  and  the  authority  of  that 
great  man  is  expressly  quoted.  It  is  against  Napoleon  theref6re,  and  not 
against  me,  who  am  but  a  repeater  of  his  uncontradicted  observations,  that 
your  resentment  should  be  directed. 

If  your  grace  should  deign  to  dispose  of  any  further  thought  upon  me  or  my 
work,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  a  perusal  of  the  Portuguese,  and  English, 
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XXII  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ABRANTES. 

and  Spanish,  and  German  histories  of  the  invasion  of  Portugal  ;  or  even  a 
slight  examination  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  innumerable,  and  some  of  them 
very  celebrated  periodicals  which  treat  of  that  event.  You  will  be  then  con- 
vinced that,  so  far  from  having  wantonly  assailed  the  character  of  general 
Junot,  I  have  made  no  slight  e£fort  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuse  with  which  he 
has  been  unjustly  overwhelmed ;  and  believe  me,  madam,  that  the  estimation 
in  which  an  eminent  man  will  be  held  by  the  world  is  more  surely  to  be  fbund 
in  the  literature  of  different  countries  than  in  the  fond  recollection  of  bis  own 
family.  I  admired  general  Junot's  daring  character,  and  having  enough  of 
the  soldier  in  me  to  like  a  brave  enemy,  I  have,  wherever  the  truth  of  history 
would  permit,  expressed  that  feeling  towards  him  and  towards  other  French 
generals  whose  characters  and  whose  acts  have  been  alike  maligned  by  party 
writers  in  thia  country  :  such  indeed  has  been  my  regard  for  justice  on  this 
point,  that  I  have  ttiereby  incurred  the  charge  of  writing  with  a  French  rather 
than  a  national  bias,  as  your  grace  will  discover  by  referring  to  my  lord 
Mahon's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  in  which  his  lordship  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  observe  that  I  have  written  ^'byfar  the  best  Frbhoi  account 
yet  published  of  the  Peninsular  War." 

For  my  own  part  I  still  think  that  to  refrain  from  vulgar  abuse  of  a  gallant 
•enemy  will  not  be  deemed  un-English,  although  lord  Mahon  considers  it 
wholly  French ;  but  his  lordship's  observation  incontestably  proves  that  I  have 
discovered  no  undue  eagerness  to  malign  any  of  the  French  generals,  and  with 
respect  to  the  duke  of  Abrantes,  I  could  show  that  all  the  offensive  passages 
in  my  work  rest  upon  the  published  authority  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
especially  of  his  gre$t  master  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  they  are  of  a 
milder  expression  than  those  authorities  would  have  warranted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  natural  and  so  amiable  in  a  lady  to  defend  the  reputation  of  her 
deceased  husband,  that  rather  than  appear  to  detract  in  any  manner  from  the 
grace  of  such  a  proceeding,  I  choose  to  be  silent  under  the  unmitigated  severity 
of  your  grace's  observations. 

Not  so,  however,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  your  remarks  which  relate  to 
marshal  Ney.  After  carefully  re-examining  every  sentence  I  have  written, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  grounds  for  your  grace's  accusa- 
tions. In  all  parts  of  my  work  the  name  of  Ney  is  mentioned  with  praise. 
I  have  not,  indeed,  made  myself  a  partisan  of  marshal  Ney  in  relating  his 
disputes  with  marshals  Soult  and  Massena,  because  I  honestly  believed  that  he 
was  mistaken  ;  neither  have  I  attributed  to  him  unbounded  talents  for  the 
higher  parts  of  war,  but  this  is  only  matter  of  opinion  which  the  world  is 
quite  capable  of  appreciating  at  its  true  value ;  and  upon  all  other  points  1 
have  expressed  admiration  of  marshal  Ney's  extraordinary  qualities,  hismatch- 
less  valour,  his  heroic  energy ! 

In  the  hope  that  your  grace  will  now  think  it  reasonable  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  your  feelings  towards  my  work,  I  take  my  leave,  with  more  of 
admiration  for  your  generous  warmth  in  defence  of  a  person  so  dear  to  you, 
than  of  any  sentiment  of  resentment  for  the  harsh  terms  which  you  have  em- 
ployed towards  myself.    And  I  remain,  madam, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Napier,  CoLoifEL. 
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1«  a  recent  coDlrofersy,  1  have  e3ipretied  my  belief  that  the  French  army  at 
ADwera,  instead  of  being  more,  was  less  numerous,  than  I  had  represented 
it  in  my  account  of  that  battle.  The  following  letter,  since  procured,  decides 
Hie  question :  — 


ExiraU  tPune  lettre  Petite  de  SMlie,  le  4  ntai  1811,  par  M.  le  marshal  due 
tie  DaimaHe,  ffStUral  en  chefde  I'arm^  du  midi,  d  S.  ji.S,  le  prince  de 
ff^Kgrmm  ei  de  Neuchdtd,  tnajor  gSniral. 

Le  g^n^ral  Latour-Maubourg  a  M  oblige  de  se  replier  sur  Constanlina  et 
Alamis,  Cordoue  est  menace  par  un  corps  anglais,  portugais  et  espagnol,  beau- 
coup  de  troupes  se  concentrent  enEstramadure;  Badayoz  estlnvesti ;  le  g^n^ral 
Blake  a  r^unl  surFOdiel  une  arm^e  de  quinze  h  seize  mille  hommes,  et  paralt 
se  preparer  ^  marcher  sur  Seville.  Le  restant  du  quatri^me  corps  est  en  opera- 
tion confre  les  troupes  qui  ont  d^bouch^  de  Murcie.  Si  j^^num^re  bien,  je  suis 
en  cet  instant  attaqu^  sur  divers  points  par  plus  de  soixante  mille  hommes, 
ind^pendamment  des  troupes  qui  sont  restto  ^  Cadix  et  k  Tisle  de  L^on,  et  de 
ceiles  quMl  yak  Tarifis,  k  Alg^siras  et  h  Gibraltar,  que  je  dois  contenir :  le 
danger  est  pressant,  Je  dois  faire  facede  tous  c6t^s,  assurer  de  nouveaux  triom- 
phes  anx  armies  de  S.  H.  Tempereur,  et  ^viter  les  fftcheux  ^^nemens  que  Ton 
pr^re  oontre  Tarm^  du  midi.  J*esp^re  r^ussir,  mais  le  succ^  sera  complet 
si  les  secours  que  j*attends  arrivent  k  propos;  voici  mes  dispositions.  Je  pars 
dans  quatre  jours  avec  vingt  mUle  hotnmeSf  trots  mille  chetawBj  et  trenie 
pieces  de  caiim,  pour  rejeter  au  de\k  de  la  Ouadiana  les  corps  ennemis  qui  se 
sont  r^pandus  en  Estramadure,  d^ger  Badajoz  et  fadliter  Farrivte  du  g^n^ra  1 
comte  d'Erlon.  Si  les  troupes  que  ce  gto^ral  am^ne  peuvent  se  r^unir  avec 
ceOes  que  je  conduirai,  et  si  les  troupes  qui  sont  parties  des  arm^  du  nord  et 
dn  centre,  dont  j'ai  en  partie  dispose,  arrivent  k  temps,  j*aurai  en  Estramadure 
trenCe-cinq  mille  hommes,  cinq  mille  chevaux,  et  quarante  pieces  de  canon  de 
campagne :  alors  je  livre  bataille  aux  ennemis,  quand  bien  m6me  toute  Tarm^ 
anglaise  qui  est  sur  le  continent  y  serait  r^unie,  et  ils  seront  vaincus. 

Si  une  partie  des  renforts  que  J*attends  manquent,  je  ferai  avec  ce  que  j'aurai, 
toDt  ce  que  Je  ponrrai  vers  le  but  propose. 

Le  giniral  en  chef  de  Tarmde  Imp^riale  du  midi , 

($ign6)       M ajUciai.  doc  dk  DauulTU. 
Pour  extrait  conforme. 
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Letters  to  the  Author,  received  since  the  pubScation  of  the 
first  Edition. 

Maunsel'hauw,  near  Bridgewater,  Wk  OcMer,  1831. 

The  well-merited  reputation  which  your  work  on  the  Peninsular  war 
already  possesses,  and  the  probability  there  is  that  from  its  general  correct- 
ness, and  the  deep  research  displayed  in  its  production,  it  will  be  referred  to 
in  after  times  as  the  most  faithful  record  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  induces  me  to  ref^r  you  to  a  passage  in  the  eleventh  book 
(vol.  II.  page 212 ),  wherein  my  name  is  mentioned  as  commanding  the  cavalry 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1810,  when  Massena's  advanced  guard  drove  the  cavalry 
piquets  out  of  Rio  Mayor. 

The  account  which  you  give  of  thatiaffair  is  substantially  correct  with  the 
exception  of  tnx  having  the  command.  I  commanded  a  brigade  only  :  sir 
S.  Cotton  was  present  in  Alcoentre,  and  commanded  the  whole  force  upon  the 
occasion,  as  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by  referring  to  the  London  Gazette, 
wherein  appears  a  letter  flrom  that  officer  to  lord  Wellington  of  the  9th  of 
October  detailing  the  whole  proceeding. 

As  correctness  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the  impartial  historian,  I  trust 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  of  inserting  this  letter  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc.  etc .  etc. 

John  Sladb,  Lt.-General. 

'  NoU  bjf  Ct4on*l  ITapi»r. —Mj  'aoooailt  of  the  affair  of  Bio  Mtyor  was  ohiefly  Ukni  from  the 
manuMript  joarnal  of'Uie  late  in^}or  Somen  Cools,  ifdio  took  a  dislingaithed  ahare  in  theakirmiah ; 
in  that  aeoouiit  General  Slado  waa  mentioned  aa  oomnuindiiif  the  rear-guard  for  the  day.  Henoe 
my  errour. 


H^oolwich,  September  7,  1833. 

DSAR  SIR) 

In  perusing  the  twelfth  book  of  your  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  I  ob- 
serve in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera  (chap,  vi.),  that  you  ascribe  to 
me  exertions  on  the  right  of  our  position,  which  in  reality  are  due  to  sir 
Julius  Hartman,  who  commanded  the  British  and  German  artillery,  as  I  did 
that  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  battle ;  the  two  commands  being  independent  of 
each  other,  and  both  were  thanked  by  lord  Beresford  in  the  orders  and  des- 
patches. 

I  have  to  explain  that  my  guns,  by  lord  Beresford's  orders,  were  posted, 
tor  a  great  part  of  the  battle,  on  favourable  ground  about  750  or  800  yards 
from  the  bridge,  and  about  700  yards,  firom  the  village.  Their  fire  ])ore  efTec- 
iualbr  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  road  from  it  to  Albuera,  and  I  was  not  ordered 
to  the  right  till  towards  the  close  of  the  battle. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  add  that  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  publicity  to 
this  statement  in  a  note  to  your  next  edition. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

A.  Dickson. 
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JUSTIFICATION 

OF  THE  ELEVENTH  AND  .TWELFTH  BOOKS; 


A  SEQUEL  TO  A  REPLY  TO  VARIOUS  OPPONENTS, 

AHD   COHTAIRinO  •OIUI 

NEW  AND  CURIOUS  FACTS  R£LATIVB  TO 

THE    BATTLE    OF     ALBUERA. 


'*  There  wm  a  man  in  Islington, 
And  he  wat  wondrous  wise. 

He  jomped  into  a  quickset  hedge. 
And  scratched  oat  both  his  eyes.  * 


In  my  reply  to  Tarioiu  opponents,  1  pledged  myself  to  give  authorities  for 
certain  important  facts  disputed  by  the  author  of  tbe  work  entitled,  **  Further 
^rictures  an  Colonel  Napier^B  Htstorx  of  the  Peninsular  War."  I  now 
redeem  that  pledge,  which  I  gave,  not  as  thinking  it  necessary  to  take  more 
notiee  of  a  writer,  whose  ill-founded  pretensions  to  authority  and  whose 
incorrectness  I  had  already  so  thorouf^y  exposed  in  my  reply ;  but  to  show 
that  no  weakness  then  withheld  me  from  dissecting  his  second  production  as 
completely  as  I  had  done  his  first;  and  also  because  I  thought  it  due  to  my 
readers,  before  the  publication  of  a  fourth  volume,  to  substantiate  the  accuracy 
of  my  third  Tolume.'  In  this  view,  1  will  now  take  the  disputed  facts  in  the 
order  of  events,  and  jdacing  my  own  statement  first,  in  each  case,  support  it 
I7  anthority. 

AuBDA.^The  lieutenant-governor  Da  Costa  was  tried  and  shot ;  ''  The 
only  evidence  againti  him  being  an  esplanaiofjr  letter^  loritien,  to  lord 
Liverpadj  hy  colonel  Cos,  when  a  prisoner  at  Verdun." 


■  In  dMprimitiTS  •ditioos  of  Uiu  lutory,  Ike  third  Tolame  ooaUiMd  tlMBinlb,  tenth,  elerenth 
«»d  twelfUi  booki,  maii  books  uai.  to  vt'u  were  Uusluded  in  Ike  foortk  Tolttme. 
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XXVI  REPLY  TO  VARIOUS  OPPONENTS. 

Authority.    Mr.  Stuart  to  lord  CasOereagh.   Lisbon,  July  95th,  1819. 

*<  Mt  Lohd,— It  may  not  be  irrdeyant  to  mention  to  your  lordship  that, 
upon  ihe  evidence  of  a  deepaich  which  general  Cox,  the  UUe  governor  of 
Almeida,  while  a  prisoner  in  France,  addressed  to  lord  Liverpool,  relating 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Ml  of  that  fortress  in  1810,  the  person 
who  exercised  the  functions  of  lieutenant-govemor  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture has  been  condemned  to  death  hf  a  court-martial.'* 

Batfu  or  Bcsaoo.— ''77to  %thPortuguese  regiment  was  broken  to  pieces," 

Authorities.  !«.  Extract  from  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  colopel  Waller, 
staff-officer  of  the  2d  division  and  an  eyewitness.  ''  As  the  French  formed  on 
the  plateau,  they  were  cannonaded  from  our  position;  and  a  regiment  of  Por- 
tuguese, either  the  8CA  or  16/A  infantry,  which  were  formed  in  advance  of 
the  74th, threw  in  some  yo\\ey%,hui uhu quicklx driveninto the posUion." 

9«.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  9th  British  regiment,  also  an 
eyewitness.  ^'  The  8/A  Portuguese  regiment  is  extolled,  which  I  know 
gave  way  to  a  man,  save  their  commanding  officer  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
men  at  the  outside ;  but  he  and  they  were  amongst  the  very  foremost  of  the 
raqks  of  the  9th  British.** 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  wfll  notice  a  fOolish  accusation  made  by  the 
author  of  the  ^*  Further  Strictures,*'  namely,  that  I  have,  from  partial  mo- 
tives, been  silent  upon  a  gallant  charge  made  by  the  19th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment. To  which  I  answer,  on  my  own  authority,  as  an  eyewitness,  that  no 
such  charge  as  this  writer  has  described  took  place.  The  10th  Portuguese 
were  not  posted  in  flronl  of  the  convent;  that  ground  was  occupied  by  the  light 
division  in  first  line,  and  by  the  Germans  in  second  line.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  Portuguese  regiment  (possibly  the  19th)  which  was  posted  on  the  mountain, 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  convent,  and  in  front  of  the  brigade  of 
guards ;  and  when  the  sldrmishers  of  Marchand's  division  pushed  back  their 
opponents,  this  regiment  made  an  advance  in  support  of  the  covering  light 
troops.  It  was  a  handsome  demonstration  of  vigour  and  courage;  but  it  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration  to  call  it  a  fine  charge,  because  the  line  never  was  nearer 
to  the  enemy*s  sldrmishers  than  a  hundred  yards  :  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I 
appeal  to  the  light  division,  and  especially  to  the  artillery,  who  were  at 
the  time,  firing  upon  the  main  body  of  the  French  troops  said  to  have 
been  charged. 

OPERATioifs  i!f  THE  Alextkjo.— Under  this  head,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  notice  the  silly  special  pleading  of  the  author  of  the  '^  Further  Strictures" 
relative  to  captain  Squire  and  the  batteries  constructed  on  the  left  of  the 
Tagus  during  Massena^s  stay  at  Santarem.  Both  that  officer  and  colonel  Jones 
say  that  the  batteries  were  meant  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  Zestere,^ 
It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  captain  Squire,  who  constructed  them,  did  not 
know  what  their  object  was,  or  whether  they  were  fitted  to  obtain  it !  I  will 
not  waste  time  in  vindicating  myself  further ;  but  upon  the  other  points  of 
importance,  my  answers  shall  be  full  and  satisfactory  to  all  but  marshal  Beres- 
ford  and  this  writer. 

lo.  «  Beresfbrd  arrived  at  Portalegre  with  90,000  infantry,  9,000  caval- 
ry, and  18  guns," 

>  f  li/e  Jooes*B  Hiilory  of  the  War,  page  444. 
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liEPLY  TO  VAaiOUS  OPPONENTS.  xzvii 

Attthoricr.    UrdWelttnslOQtalordUTefpool.   Uaao,  March  16, 1811. 

'M  haud  of  Uw  fell  of  fiaditfoi  on  the  night  of  the  t3th  and  14th;  and  ni^or- 
general  Coie*f  division  was  moved  on  Espinhal  on  the  14th,  in  order  after, 
wants  to  continue  iU  route  into  Uie  Aleai^jo,  and  it  narehed  in  that  direction 
yesterdaj.  ff^e  $haU  hmve  in  thai  propinee  99,000  mm,  of  which  mear(r 
2,900  wiU  be  emHMiry.''  In  addiUon  to  which,  I  found  itstatod  in  sir  B.  DTr. 
ban's  meoMNr,  tJiat  even  aft»r  the  paeeage  iif  the  Guadimutf  the  army  was 
still  91,400  strong,  with  18  guns. 

9».  Combat  ofCampo  Migyor.^ThB  French  and  the  \9th  dn^foom  char^ 
ged  through  each  other  twice. 

Uj  authority  for  this  ftet  was  an  eyewitness,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed 
in  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  by  an  officer  of  the  IStfa  dragoons,  who 
was  one  of  those  engaged ;  and  whose  statement  I  give  entire,  as  confimung 
my  account  of  the  affair  in  other  important  points. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  95th  March,  1811,  the  army  moved  fhmi  its  bivouac 
position  towards  Gampo  Mayor,  and  the  13th  light  dragoons  hi  its  proper 
place  hi  the  column  of  march,  until  the  ground  in  Aront  was  f6und  sufficiently 
open  for  the  operations  of  cavalry  when  the  whole  were  ordered  to  the  ftront. 
The  cavalry  consisted  of  the  Sd  dragoon  guards,  and  4th  dragoons  under  the 
1  of  colonel  De  Grey ;  the  1st  and  7th  regunents  of  Portuguese  cavalry, 
the  command  of  colonel  Otway;  and  the  ISth  dragoons,  under  the 
I  of  Uetttenant^«olonel  Head  and  brigadier-general  Long. 

**  On  gaining  the  fIroBt,  contiguous  columns  of  half  squadrons  were  f6rmed, 
and  the  whole  moved  forward  at  a  brisk  trot,  under  the  guidance  of  general 
Long,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  on  that  morning.  A  troop 
from  the  15th  dragoons,  and  detachments  ffom  the  other  regimenu,  were  sent 
to  act  as  skirmishers  on  the  rishig  ground  on  the  right,  and  to  protect  the  right 
flank  of  the  column.  At  this  period,  the  strength  of  the  13Ui  dragoons  was 
reduced  to  two  squadrons,  having  one  squadron  detached  with  the  light  divi- 
sion under  the  command  of  colonel  Golbome,  a  troop  with  a.  Portuguese 
influitry  brigade  under  the  command  of  colonel  Colliers,  and  the  troop 
employed  as  skirmi^ers ;  in  consequence,  the  actual  strength  of  the  two 
squadrons  did  not  exceed  48  file  each  squadron,  making  a  total  of  199  men. 

'^fieneral  Long  having  found  a  fit  opportunity,  ordered  a  line  to  be  formed, 
which  nmved  on,  and  gained  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  when  the  enemy 
were  perceived  on  the  plain  below,  A»rmed  up  and  presenting  tiu-ee  strong 
bodies  of  cavalry.  From  an  intelligent  troop  sergeant-nuyor  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  this  day  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  who,  from  behig  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  French  aiyutant-general,  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  force  now  opposite ;  it  was  learned  that  it  consisted  of  the  foUowing 
nmnbeis  and  regiments  :— 9d  hussafs,  300  men;  10th  hussars,  350  ;  96th 
heavy  dragoons,  150:  and  4lh  Spanish  chasseurs,  80 :  making  a  total  of  880 
men.  The  Portuguese  regiments  formed  on  the  left  of  the  13th,  and  received 
orders  to  support;  the  heavy  brigade  wen  farmed  at  some  distance  in  the  rear 
er  the  13th,  and  outflanked  it  on  the  right ;  and  the  British  and  Portuguese 
infantry  and  artillery  were  farming  as  fast  as  they  arrived  on  the  ground, 
coming  up  in  double  quick  tune. 

^*  On  the  15th  being  formed,  which  was  done  with  as  much  regularity  and 
pvacision  as  on  a  field-day,  general  Long  gave  his  final  ordera  to  colonel  Head 
lo  attack  the  enemy;  and  the  two  squadrons  moved  forward,  receivin    the 
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words  mareby  trol,  eanter,  and  charge  from  (hdr  respective  leaders.  The 
enemy  came  on  in  a  gallant  and  determined  style;  and  on  the  word  charge 
being  giyen,  every  hcree  wu  let  out,  and  the  men  cheered;  the  enemy  did 
the  same.  The  crash  wu  trememious;  bo^  parties  pasted  each  other,  and 
ai  same  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  enetnx,  the  13/A  came  about;  the 
enemy  did  the  same,  and  a  second  charge  took  place  with  equal  violence, 
ichen  the  conflict  became  personal  tnth  the  sabre,  ji filer  some  hard  fight' 
ing  in  this  manner,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  pursuit  commenced. 
During  this  time,  two  battalions  of  French  infantry,  which  were  in  the  rear 
of  their  cavalry,  formed  line ;  and  on  their  cavalry  clearing  their  front,  pur- 
sued by  the  15th,  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on  the  latter,  by  which 
many  men  and  horses  f^U  :  in  this  pursuit,  the  two  regiments  of  Portuguese 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  colonel  Otway  joined.  For  some  time  on  the 
road,  the  French  dragoons,  in  small  parties,  made  fight ;  but  being  at  length 
totally  dispersed,  they  no  longer  made  resistance,  but  surrendered  when 
come  up  with. 

'*  The  pursuit  now  continued  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  being  the  object  to  gain 
their  front,  and  capture  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  enormous  quantity  of  bag- 
gage on  the  road,  with  their  artillery;  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  a  proper 
support  would  have  been  sent  after  the  regiment,  and  that  there  was  not  any- 
thing to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  was  behind ;  sup- 
posing a  good  account  would  be  given  of  them,  when  it  was  considered  tlie 
force  of  British  and  Portuguese  that  was  left  on  the  ground.  And  the  pursuit 
did  not  cease  till  stopped  at  the  bridge  of  Badajoz,  when,  on  consultation 
being  held,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  fall  back  on  the  support,  and  secure  all 
prisoners  and  captures.  Sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  each  drawn  by  eight 
mules,  numbers  of  waggons,  immense  quantities  of  baggage  of  all  descrip- 
tions, provisions,  stores,  horses  and  mules ;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  stores 
which  the  enemy  had  collected  in  Campo  Mayor,  and  which,  on  that  morning, 
were  removed  from  thence  to  be  placed  at  Badsgoz,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  pursuit,  were  captured. 

'*  On  nearing  Badajoz,  some  of  the  drivers,  supposing  themselves  safe,  when 
within  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  fortifications,  refused  to  surrender,  and  kept 
whipping  on  their  mules :  those  were  sabred,  and  the  mules  mounted  by  men 
of  the  15th.  The  retreat  was  continued  for  some  miles  in  the  most  orderly 
manner,  the  men  in  high  spirits,  until  information  not  to  be  doubted  was 
received,  that  the  French  infantry  which  was  left  on  the  ground  were  coming 
forward,  and  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  that  cavalry,  which  had 
surrendered,  and  who,  on  seeing  their  infantry  coming  on,  recovered  their 
horses  and  arms.  To  attack  this  force  was  considered  so  imprudent,  that  it 
was  decided  (  as  there  appeared  no  hopes  of  support)  to  abandon  all  the  cap- 
tures, make  a  detour  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  endeavour  to  join  the  army. 
It  can  only  be  felt  by  those  in  similar  situations,  what  the  feelings  of  all  were, 
when  this  decision  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Late  in  the  evening , 
the  15th,  after  a  hard  day's  duty,  went  into  bivouac  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campo  Mayor.'* 

To  this  clear,  modest,  and  authentic  statement,  I  add  the  following  observa- 
tions upon  the  general  conduct  of  this  action  by  captain  Arthur  Gregory,  and 
colonel  William  Light,  both  serving  at  the  time  in  the  4th  dragoons.  '^  The 
surprise  of  the  French  troops  at  Campo  Mayor  was  so  complete,  that  when 
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(he  cavaliy  had  got  abreast  of  the  fortreM  the  enemy^s  inftintry  were  only 
Jmt  timing  oat  on  their  alarm  pott  ouUide,  arriTing  by  two*s  and  three*8« 
The  heavy  brigades  were  bringing  up  their  right  shoulders  to  charge,  when 
the  marshai  himself  rode  up  and  stopped  them.  The  artillery  which  had 
opened  its  fire  on  the  retiring  column,  were  ordered  to  cease  after  a  very  few 
rounds,  and  the  enemy  allowed  to  retire,  untoUowed  and  unmolested,  to  Ba- 
dajoz,  over  a  perfectly  open  and  flat  country.*** 

The  situation  of  the  French  column  of  infantry,  at  Ihe  time  when  the  heavy 
brigades  were  desired  to  halt  at  Campo  Mayor,  is  thus  described  by  colonel 
Light.  *^As  they  were  retreating  in  close  column  a  very  shori  distance  in 
advance,  and  on  our  left,  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  them  than  those 
in  the  centre  or  right  of  our  brigade,  aa  I  waa  on  the  left  of  the  left  half  squa- 
dron of  the  whole  brigade ;  consequently,  nearer  to  them  than  any  one  else* 
We  were  so  near  that  the  whole  nearly  of  (be  rear  rank  and  some  officers  on 
the  flank  turned  round,  made  a  sudden  stop,  and  it  appeared  to  me  they  were 
going  to  lay  down  their  arms.  1  recollect  saying  to  the  sergeant  neit  to  me, 
*  If  we  go  on  a  few  yards  further  they  will  throw  down  their  arms,  for,  look, 
they  are  ready  to  do  so  now.*  J$  this  very  memeni  we  were  halted,  the 
F)nench  ^unddered  their  arms  again,  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  fttced  about,  and 
marched  off.'' 

This  testimony.  Joined  to  the  acknowledged  feet  that  the  French  did 
triumphantly  carry  off  their  recovered  guns  to  Badaijoz,  verifies  the  main 
points  in  my  account  of  the  affair  of  Gampo  Mayor ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
presence  of  colonel  Colbome,  which  the  author  of  the  Strictures  so  flippantly 
denies,  I  repeat  the  fact,  upon  the  authority  of  colonel  eolborne  himself.  Thia 
writer  also,  although  equivocally,  denies  that  the  15th  dragoons  were  repri- 
manded by  marshal  Beresford  for  pursuing  the  French ;  yet  the  feet  was  noto- 
rious at  the  time,  and  the  actual  reprimand,  (a  very  severe  one,)  as  given  in 
general  orders,  has  since  been  published  by  Mr.  €.  E.  Long  in  his  reply  to  this 
writer's  aspersions  of  the  late  lieutenant-general  Long.  In  my  work  I  have 
said  that  they  were,  perhaps,  Justfjr  reprimanded ;  I  now  retract  that  assertion. 
Having  acquired  more  ftill  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  13th  dragoons » 
and  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  1  retract  it  as  unjust.  I  think  they  were 
umfustiy  reprimanded;  I  think  they  deserved  the  greatest  praise,  and  that  the 
'^unsparing  admiration'*  of  the  whole  army  was  well  founded. 

3^.  **  The  breach  ofBadajOM  was  not  closed,"  etc.  etc. 

4».  **  Beresfbrd  should  have  marched  upon  MeridaJ* 

8*.  ''  Beresford  believed  that  Soult  would  only  act  on  the  defensive." 

These  assertions  involve  matter  of  opinion  and  matter  of  feet.  The  opiniona 
1  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  others.    The  matters  of  fact  are  as  follows  :^ 

!•.  That  if  he  had  moved  by  Merida  or  been  less  slow  in  his  after  operations, 
BadenioM  was  in  noeondition  to  resist. 

9».  That  the  road  to  Merida  was  practicable  fbr  troops. 

3«.  That  the  impression  made  on  the  French  by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  so  large  a  force,  and  by  the  valorous  conduct  of  the  15th  dragoons  at  Campo 
Mayor,  rendered  the  movement  by  Merida  a  sure  operation. 

4o.Tbat  Beresford,  unable  to  Judge  rightly  of  the  real  state  of  aflbirs,  thought 
ihatBadaiosk  would  be  evacuated,  whenever  the  allies  passed  the  Guadiana. 

*  CapUia  Artkw  firegory. 
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5«.  That  up  to  Che  3l6t  of  April,  at  least,  loni  fTeUingion  did  mi  ihUik 
tcell  of  the  marshal's  operoHans. 

The  first  of  ibese  fiacU  scarcely  requires  any  authority,  seeiDg  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ease,  Badsgoi  must  have  been  ill-prepared  for  a  siege ;  yet 
I  have  abundant  proof. 

Colonel  Jones  in  his  Sieges,  page  3,  writes  thus:— ''At  this  time 
(26th  March)  the  French  had  been  in  posseMion  of  Badajoz  only  a  fortnight, 
and  the  works  and  batteries  of  their  recent  siege,  still  afforded  considerable 
cover,  lite  breach  teas  open^  and  the  garrison  ill-supplied  with  provisions, 
ammunition,  stores  ;  the  recapture,  therefore,  not  only  seemed  inevitable,  but 
easy  if  speedily  invested ;  but  the  river  Ouadiana  interfered,  and  there  was 
neither  a  pontoon  train,  nor  other  means  with  the  army  for  crossing  tiie 
river." 

The  last  passage  of  this  quotation  shows  that  the  movement  by  Merida  was, 
as  I  have  asserted,  essential,  because  there  was  a  bridge  there,  and  it  is  foolish 
to  plead  in  bar,  lord  Wellington's  instructions  to  pass  at  Jerumenha.  They 
were  given  under  the  notion  that  all  things  for  an  immediaie  passage  were  in 
readiness;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  Beresford,  following  the  letter,  neglected 
the  spirit  of  his  instruction,  which  was  to  recover  Badigoz  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  important  fact  of  the  denuded  state  of  Badi^oz  does  not,  however,  rest 
on  colonel  Jones's  single  testimony.  Colonel  Lamarre,  the  commander  of  the 
French  engineers,  employed  in  the  town  at  the  time,  in  his  journal  of  the  siege, 
says, ''  The  English  committed  a  great  fault  in  wasting  eight  days  before 
Oliven^a,  which  must  have  fallen  aftor  the  taking  of  Badigoz,  and  toUh  a  liitle 
mare  boUlmess  and  penetration,  Badaioz  might  have  been  attacked  unth 
success  in  the  beginning  of  April.  From  the  12th  of  March  the  French  had 
been  working  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  to  repair  the  breach,  and  to  make  other 
restorations,  especially  the  Pardaleras,  which  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  ma- 
terials were  rare,  and  masons  scarce.  It  was  not  until  the  3  is/  of  April  that 
the  breach  was  dosed,  and  the  sUte  of  the  said  breach  had  been  a  source  of 
great  uneasiness,  because  if  five  or  six  thousand  men  had  appeared  before 
Badt^'o%aitheend  of  March,  that  place,  in  abadstate  andfeebly  garri- 
soned, muet  have  fallen  in  a  short  time." 

In  this  last  paragraph  we  have  also  another  proof  that  Merida  would  have 
been  the  best  line  of  operations  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Bui  to 
proceed  with  Lamarre. 

''The  armament  of  the  place  was  augmented  by  the  guns  brought  from 
Campo  Maxor"  (Those  very  guns  which  the  13th  dragoons  took  and 
marshal  Beresford  lost  again).  "  The  former  siege  and  the  preparations  for 
defence  had,  however,  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  town,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  yet,  so  pressed  were  the  engineers  for  wood,  tliat  so 
late  as  the  22d  of  April,"  (that  is,  fourteen  days  aftor  Beresford  had  crossed 
the  Guadiana) "  a  strong  detachment  was  sent  out  to  fetch  timber."  This 
detachment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  body  of  my  work,  was  nearly  cut  off  by 
lord  Wellington,  who  lost  no  time,  after  he  arrived,  in  ascertaining  the  real 
state  of  the  garrison. 

There  is,  however,  other  and  even  better  proof  than  this  of  the  denuded 
state  of  Badajoz,  namely,  the  original  register-book  of  the  French  governor's 
orders  and  correspondence,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages  :  — 
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To  ihernjfnlcommi$$arr  of  the  prwkict^  lOIA  Jpril,  1811.~<'Tli« 
place  of  Bads^of  beiog  unAumUbed  of  limber,  it  is  proper  to  fix  upon  tome 
place  to  cut  it.  .  •  .  1  pray  you  to  make  all  diligence  on  ibis  subject,  and  to 
employ  all  means  in  your  power.** 

\Wi  Jpril.  To  the  same,  ''  I  send  you  two  states  of  tbe  articles  wanting 
In  Bad^i  to  complete  us  for  tbree  montbs*  consumption  of  4,630  rations  of 
food,  and  SOO  of  forage  per  day,  besides  tbe  objects  necessary  for  the  sick.** 
The  quantity  required  is  not  given,  but  it  must  ba?e  been  considerable  from 
what  follows,  viz  ''  I  pray  you,  in  consequence,  to  make  immediate 
reqmeiiioHB  on  the  tnUages  of  the  protdnce  for  tbe  quick  supply  of  tbe 
same.  •  .  .  Tbe  paymaster-general  ha»  no  funds  to  pay  for  the  works  of 
the  place.'* 

Order  of  the  dagr^  10/A  AprU,^^^ftom  to-morrow  tbe  troops  of  tbe  gar- 
rison will  receiTe  only  three  quarters  ration  of  bread  daUorJ* 

\Aih  Jpril.--*^  Our  miiis  eon  make  no  more  flour  for  want  of  chartoaV* 
( 4  faxre  batire  les  fneuies).  ^*  Tbe  engineers  also  are  much  embarrassed  for 
want  of  this  article,  which  is,  however,  indispensable.** 

96rA  Jpril.  To  the  royal  commissafx,  elc.— '^  No  brandy  can  be  given  to 
tbe  workmen ;  there  is  none  in  the  magaiines,  exc^t  that  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  gunners  in  case  of  a  siege.** 

Thus  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  real  state  of  Badijoi  up  to  tbe  end 
of  April. 

But  1  have  said  that  '^  general  Imas,  when  he  surrendered  to  Soult,  had 
ptenty- of  provisions/'  and  the  writer  of  the  '^Strictures"  asks  bow  this  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  French  garrison  being  in  want. 

The  following  extract  ftom  lord  Wellington  to  lord  Liverpool  proves  the 
f^t  as  to  Imas.  "  Louzao,  March  16th.  The  garrison  ( that  is  the  Spanish) 
wantedneiiher  ammunition  nor  provisions." 

Imas  had  only  to  bold  out  a  few  days  thai  succour  might  arrive ;  and  with 
respect  to  tbe  cavil  in  tbe  Strictures,  I  answer,  that  after  be  surrendered,  not 
only  his  garrison  but  the  other  prisoners  and  tbe  French  army  were  princi- 
pally fod  frooL  tbe  resources  of  Badajoz,  and  that  tbe  French  garrison  also  had 
been  living  for  a  fortnight  in  that  town.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that 
Imas  might  have  bad  plenty,  and  tbe  French  garrison  very  little.  For  exam- 
ple, captain  Malet,  an  officer  employed  near  Mendizabal,  at  the  period  of 
Soult*s  si^e,  writes  thus  :—'<  Badajoz,  8tb  February.  There  are  sufficient 
provisions  for  several  months  for  a  garrison  of  6,000  men,  but  if  tbe  present 
number  of  troops  are  kept  here,  amounting  to  nearly  sixteen  thousand  ftten, 
the  place  cannot  bold  out  long.** 

I  now  come  to  tbe  other  four  facts,  namely,  the  practicability  of  the  road 
to  Merida,  the  impression  of  terror  made  upon  the  French^  the  false  no- 
tions ofBeresford  relative  to  the  enemy,  and  lord  Ifellington's  opinion  of 
the  operations. 

The  proof  of  tbe  three  first  will  be  found  below  in  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  marshal  fieresford  to  tbe  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  G.  Stuart.  For  it 
Is  not  a  little  curious,  that  tbe  writer  of  the  Strictures,  who  pretends  to  have 
direct  authority  from  tbe  marshal  to  contradict  my  statement,  and  who  accu- 
ses me  of  ignorance,  should  yet  be  so  ignorant  himself,  that  1  am  able  to  rebut 
ius  charges  by  tbe  testimony  of  the  very  man,  whose  cause  he  espouses. 
Meanwhile,  1  make  little  account  of  bis  argument  about  tbe  army  of  tbe  centre 
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advancing,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  poeition  beyond  the  Ouadlana ;  because 
the  latter  would  have  been  in  no  mai|ner  different  firom  what  it  was  after 
pauing  at  Jerumenha ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  marshaPs  letter,  that  the 
army  of  the  centre  ( if,  indeed,  its  existence  was  even  known  by  him )  did  not 
enter  into  his  calculations;  and  is  only  introduced  by  this  writer  to  mystify 
the  subject.  The  notion  that  Latour  M aubourg,  ( Mortier  was  not,  as  this  ill- 
infbrmed  writer  supposes,  then  with  the  army,)  by  passing  through  Badajoz, 
would  cut  off  the  retreat,  is  also  unsustainable.  My  proposition  was  to  place 
the  allies  between  BadqjoM  and  the  French  am^;  basing  iU  feasibility  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  latter  was  feeble,  sarprised  by  the  presence  of  the  former, 
and  astounded  by  the  charge  of  the  15th  dragoons.  Moreover,  Beresf^rd,  in 
his  public  despatch,  calls  Latour  Maubourg's  army  only  Eve  thousand ;  he 
could,  therefdre,  have  had  no  fear  of  it :  and,  with  the  allied  army  on  both 
sides  of  the  Guadiana,  it  would  certamly  have  been  easier  to  throw  a  bridge 
than  when  possessing  only  the  right  bank.  But  that  there  was  little  danger  in 
having  the  communication  by  Merida,  is  still  better  proved  by  the  f^ct,  that 
lord  Wellington  did  order  Beresford,  when  the  bridge  at  Jerumenha  was  swept 
away,  to  occupy  Merida,  to  establish  his  communications  by  that  very  line, 
and  to  alter  his  cantonments  accordingly. 

Authorities.    Marshal  Beresford  to  Mr.  G.  Stuart.    Elvas,  April  1, 1811. 

*'  I  scarcelx  think  the  French  will  rentain  in  Badajo»t  as  I  cannot 
believe  thetjr  tcill  let  so  considerable  a  force  as  will  be  necessary  for  its  de- 
fiance be  isolated  from  their  field  army^  which  ofitselfisnat  very  greaiy  and 
cannot  relieve  that  part  so  isolated^  but  by  abandoning  Andalusia^  and 
then,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  it.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  the  Guadiana,  at  all 
events,  the  4th ;  but  most  vexatiously  a  vagabond  officer  of  the  drivers*  corps, 
in  conducting  the  five  Spanish  boats  saved  from  Badt^oz,  absolutely  overset 
two  in  as  fair  a  road  as  any  in  England:  and  which,  with  the  present  swell 
of  the  river,  will  give  me  some  difficulty.  The  pontoons  sent  from  Lisbon 
( English)  were  only  fit  f6r  infantry.  ...  I  have  got  the  Spaniards  at  Albu- 
querque, at  least  all  the  armed ;  and  the  sooner  the  arms  are  sent  for  the 
others  the  better,  that  we  may  send  them  to  their  own  country,  that  J  have 
now  opened  fur  them,  I  propose,  in  passing  the  Guadiana,  that  they  march 
to  Merida  ;  and,  if  the  enemy  remain  in  BadajoZy  I  shall  bring  them  on  my 
right  to  Lobao  or  Talavera.  The  chace  which  my  countrymen  of  the  15th 
dragoons  gave  on  the  25th  was  literally  a  fox-chase  of  two  leagues,  without 
drawing  bit ;  and  which,  though  it  lost  me  three  battalions  of  infantry  that 
must  else  have  been  surrounded,  has  given  a  terror  to  the  French  that  is, 
perhaps,  equal  to  the  capture  of  the  infantry.  The  Portuguese  joined  very 
handsomely,  and  appear  equally  to  have  eqjoyed  the  chace.** 

How  the  ISth  dragoons  by  beating  the  cavalry,  taking  the  convoy,  and 
interposing  between  the  infantry  and  Badagoz,  while  the  heavy  dragoons,  the 
artillery,  and  infantry  of  the  allies  were  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French 
infantry  ;  how  this  prevented  the  latter  from  being  surrounded,  does  not,  1 
say,  very  clearly  appear  ^  hut  it  is  clear,  from  the  above  letter,  that  the 
marshal,  by  sending  the  Spaniards  to  Merida,  thought  the  road  practicable  ; 
that  he  anticipated  little  or  no  opposition  fivm  the  French  after  the  Campo 
Mayor  affhir,  seeing  that  he  says,  he  had  then  opened  the  Spaniards' 
country  for  them  ;  that  the  enemy  were  struck  with  terror  ;  and  that  their 
field  army  was  not  great.    Finally^  it  is  as  clear  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
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judge  of  tbe  true  state  of  affairs,  inasmuch  as  his  expectatimis  were  all 
nsnallj  frustrated  by  the  course  of  events.  Badi^OM  teas  not  evacwUed  ; 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had.  The  French  did  euffbr  its  garriaan  to 
be  ifoUUedy  oful  ihey  did  aieo  relieve  iiy  and  itUhoui  abandoning  Andalusia. 
This  letter  oonfirms  also  my  assertion  fbai  marshal  Beresford  thought  Soult 
would  ad  enHreiy  on  the  defsneioe  ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  eiist  on  that 
head,  1  will  give  an  extract  from  another  letter  of  the  marshal's  to  that  effect, 
supporting  it  by  one  from  lord  Wdlington,  which  I  transpose  from  my  Ap- 
poidix  to  this  place. 

MarshalBeresford  to  Mr.  G.Stuart.   97th  April,  1811.    Extract. 

''//  is  eaidSoult  is  assembling  afbree  on  ourside  of  Seville;  his  number 
is,  howeveTjI  think,  much  exaggerated,  but  I  cannotspeak  certain  aboutit.** 

Lord  Wellington  to  Iwd  Liverpool.     Elvas,  May  3, 1811. 

^  On  the  night  of  the  15th  instant,  1  received  from  marshal  sir  William  Be- 
resford letters  of  the  13th  and  13th  instant,  which  reported  that  marshal  Soult 
had  broke  up  from  Seville  about  the  10th,  and  had  advanced  towards  Estrama- 
dura,  noiwiihstanding  the  reports  which  had  been  previous^  received,  that 
he  was  busily  occupied  in  strengthening  Seville,  and  the  approaches  to  that 
dfy',  by  works,  and  that  all  his  measures  indicated  an  intention  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  in  Andalusia  }  I,  therefore,  set  out  on  the  following 
morning  I" 

The  last  paragraph  indicates  pretty  broadly  that  lord  Wellington  had  not 
much  cottfdence  in  the  talents  of  marshal  Beresford,  when  opposed  to  Soult; 
but  the  ftrilowing  extract  from  another  letter  more  fully  dlMloses  the  cause  of 
his  repairing  in  person  to  Bstramadura. 

Elvasy  April  91st.^Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart. 

^*Iam  afraid  that  we  have  lost  some  valuable  time  here,  and  J  am  come 
to  put  matters  in  the  right  road;  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Castahos  and,  if  possible,  with  Blake,  respecting  our  future  operations.** 

8».  ff^ant  of  guns,  stores,  provisions,  and  pontoons.— iSj  charge 
against  the  Portuguese  government  was,  perhaps,  put  too  broadly  :  yet 
it  is  untrue  to  say,  as  this  writer  has  done,  that  the  government  had 
not  to  do  with  these  matters ;  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them, 
and  also  with  the  storing  of  the  fortresses,  the  food  of  the  Portuguese  troops, 
and  with  the  means  of  transport  for  everything.  If  the  writer  of  the ''  Stric- 
iuresi"  has  really  received  any  information  from  the  marshal  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  must  know  that  on  all  those  points  the  negligence  of  the  government, 
and  of  their  '*  Junta  de  riveres,"  and  the  false  reports  and  assertions  by 
wMeh  they  endeavoured  to  cover  that  negligence,  were  sources  of  continual 
and  most  serious  distress  to  lord  Wellington,  who  could  not,  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  procure  even  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  ^^  Junta  de  F'iveres;" 
and  who  could  at  no  time  get  delinquents  punished.  He  must  know  also  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Fuentes,  the  Portuguese  troops  were  without  any  ammu. 
nition,  because  of  the  negligence  of  the  government;  that  one  of  the  principal 
reforms  in  the  administration  sought  for  by  lord  Wellington  was  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  branches  of  the  arsenal  under  one  head ;  and  that  it  was  not  till 
February,  1819,  (one  year  after  this  period,)  that  M.  de  Lemos  returned  from 
the  Brazils  with  fUU  authority  for  Beresford  to  control  the  administration  in 
all  that  regarded  the  Portuguese  army.  This  writer  should  also  have  known 
that  the  engineers*  stores  ordered  up  to  Elvas  f6r  Beresf6rd*s  siege  (for  which 
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see  colonel  Jone9*s  Journal )  were  not,  as  colonel  Jones  supposes,  kept  bade 
because  the  exhausted  state  iff  the  countrx  would  not  aflbrd  carriages,  but 
because  government  would  not  enf&rce  the  requtsUions  fbr  them. 

Lord  Wellington's  operations  undoubtedly  depended  much  upon  the  Portu* 
guese  government ;  and  I  am  justified  in  blaming  that  government,  because  it 
almost  always  failed  to  do  its  duty.  I  am  unwilling,  therefore,  on  thispam* 
phleteer's  authority,  to  diminish  the  censure.  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  lord 
Wellington  relied  not  upon  the  government  but  upon  Beresford ;  because  if 
the  guns  and  ammunition  were  under  the  control  of  the  marshal,  he  alone 
would  be  answerable  for  deficiencies  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  a  most 
serious  charge.  Let  us  now  hear  colonel  Jones>  upon  the  extent  of  those 
deficiencies. 

*'The  strength  of  Badajoz  had  not  been  duly  appreciated;  and  the  means 
prepared  for  its  reduction  in  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were  altogether 
too  inconsiderable.  ...  It  may  be  considered  fortunate  that  the  approach 
of  marshal  Soult*s  army  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised ;  as  otherwise,  after  a 
further  sacrifice  of  men  in  other  feeble  attempts,  it  would  have  brought  itself 
to  a  conclusion  from  tnabilitx  to  proceed.'* 

Were  I  malicious,  I  might  here  leave  marshal  Beresford  to  the  care  of  his 
kind  friend ;  but  as  I  am  desirous  of  cleaning  myself  more  thoroughly  ft-om 
any  charge  of  injustice  against  the  Portuguese  government,  and  although  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  without  means  of  transport,  neither  guns, 
nor  ammunition,  nor  stores  could  be  brought  up  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
1  will  insert  some  extracts  from  lord  Wellington's  correspondence  which  bear 
more  directly  on  the  question,  and  which  show  that,  although  Beresford  might 
nominally  have  had  the  control  of  the  arsenals,  the  government,  through  the 
junta  of  ttie  arsenal,  had  in  reality  the  charge  of  supplying  the  guns  and  am- 
munition and  provisions. 

To  Mr.  Stuart.     Celerico,  March  31,  1811. 

**  I  also  beg  you  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  operations 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Alemtejo ;  these  are  becoming  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  to  Portugal  but  to  tlie  allies  in  general.  It  is  obvious  they  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  a  constant  communication  with  the  magazines,  as  well 
at  Abrantes  as  with  those  at  Lisbon ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alemtejo  will 
supply  nothing  to  the  troops.  I  now  request  you  to  give  notice  to  the  govern- 
ment that  thex  must  either  enforce  their  own  law  strictfy-j  and  oNige  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alemtejo  to  give  the  commissaries  of  the  armx  the  use 
of  their  carriages  for  the  payment  of  hire,  or  the  operations  upon  that  flron- 
tier  must  be  discontinued,  and  I  must  draw  the  army  back  to  its  maga- 
Mines.  That  province  has  been  untouched  by  ^te  enemy ;  the  carriages 
must  be  in  it;  and  yet  I  have  been  able  to  procure  onfy-  thirty-fbur,  to 
remove  the  articles  necessary  to  establish  an  hospital  far  marshal  Beres- 
ford^s  corps  at  Estremos,  If  the  government  are  tired  of  the  war,  and  do 
not  choose  to  exert  themselves  to  oblige  the  people  to  bring  forward  the 
fneans  which  are  required  to  enable  the  army  to  carry  on  its  operations  at 
a  distance  from  its  magazines,  it  is  necessaty  that  it  should  be  known  to 
fhe  British  government,  that  thty  may  adopt  such  measures  as  ikey 
nioy  think  proper." 

I  Journal  nt  Siege«i  by  colonel  S.  Jonot. 
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ElTat,  Ifay  90, 1811. 

'^  I  enclote  the  copy  of  a  memorial  which  has  been  pat  into  my  hands  by 
mi^  IMcfeaon,  of  the  artillery,  remrding  ike  mmxh  of  certain  guns  de- 
mmmdBdfbr  the  mrvice  of  this  gmrrieon  firam  Lisbon.  I  trust  that  the 
mowemeni  of  the  guns  has  not  been  suspended^  as  their  early  arrival  is 
very  importani ;  and  I  shail  be  obiiged  to  you  if  you  wiU  make  inquiry 
upon  the  subiject,  • .  • 

'^  //  is  perfseUy  true  thai  ms^  Arentschiid  left  the  reserve  of  his  artil- 
lety,  thai  is,  his  spare  ammunition,  at  Sarogoxa  between  Celerico  and 
JPonte  Murcella.  ff'hy?  Because  his  mules  and  cattle  had  been  starved  on 
the  Bio  Mayor f  and  could  not  draw  it  any  farther  ;  and  because  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  would  supply  no  moans  of  transport  to  draw 
it  on/* 

Elyas,  May  27. 

^/  hear  from  colonel  Le  Mesurier  that,  notwithstanding  the  breexe 
which  colonel  Rosa  has  made  about  Jrentschild,  there  is  no  ammunition 
/br  the  Portuguese  troops  and  artiUery^  even  at  Coimbra"!  I 

Let  me  now  cloee  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  conclusire  extract  ftom 
marshal  Beresford's  own  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to  lord  Wellington, 
dated  January  95, 1811,  he  says:— 

'^  Thai  their  difflcultiee  are  increasing  fast;  that  matters^  in  his  opinion^ 
are  coming  to  a  crisis  ;  that  he  is  in  the  greatest  alarm  about  them, 
and  is  afraid  to  look  at  the  state  of  things,  as  fur  as  at^  Portuguese 
autt^ority-  is  concerned.'* 

Smi  Of  BABikJot.'On  this  head,  the  main  fact  disputed  is  the  want  of 
due  concert  in  the  double  attack.  In  my  history  I  gave  ample  authority  fbr 
asserting  it ;  and  this  writer*s  cavils  merely  prove  that  be  is  angry,  and  that 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  concert,  which  he  thinks  to  be 
synonymous  with  simultaneous. 

But  I  am  also  accused  of  having,  from  inadvertence,  marked  the  invest- 
ment on  tbe  5th  Instead  of  the  4th  of  May.  So  nice  a  critic  should  himself 
have  avc^ded  marking  the  Gampo  Mayor  affair  on  the  96th  instead  of  the  95th* 
Tet  I  did  not,  as  he  supposes,  commit  the  errour,  if  errour  it  be,  firom  '*  titacf- 
vertenee  :**  I  find  my  authority,  as  usual,  in  the  author's  own  appendix 
Colonel  D*Urban  says,  '^  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  general  Stewart  was  put 
in  movement,'*  etc.  and  *'  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  invested  Badqfos.'* 

In  like  manner  this  writer,  curiously  exact,  asserts  that  the  army  "was  not 
over  the  Guadiana  until  the  ^th/'  By  his  appendix,  however,  it  appears 
that,  on  the  7th,  only  one  brigade  of  guns  was  left  on  the  other  side.  He 
says,  also,  that  '*  no  Spaniards  foined  the  marshal  from  Montefo,"  and  that 
two  of  the  ten  days,  assigned  to  his  operations  by  me,  are  to  l>e  deducted ;  yet, 
hi  the  next  page,  be  himself  assigns  the  same  term  of  ten  days !  and  with 
reason,  because  it  was  not  till  tbe  18th  that  Latour  Maubourg  retired  to  Gua- 
dalcanal,—and  ten  and  eight  make  eighteen.  Moreover,  the  operations  were 
begun  on  the  7th,  for  on  that  day  the  piquet  of  cavalry  was  surprised. 

As  to  the  Spaniards  fh>m  Montejo,  I  did  not  say  they  joined  the  marshal, 
I  said  that,  including  them,  he  commanded  95,000  men,  for  which  I  again 
have  the  authority  of  colonel  Durban's  memoir,  as  given  in  this  writer's  own 
appendix,  vii.    **  On  the  lOlb,  general  GastaBos  {at  sir  fVHHam  Beresford's 
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desire)  had  caused  count  Penne  Fillemur,  with  the  Spanish  cavalfyflrom 
the  side  ofMontejo,  fbUowed  by  general  MoriUo  with  his  division  of  infan- 
try^ to  occupy  Merida,  flvm  which  the  French  garrison  had  withdrawn, 
and  the  count  pushed  on  his  advanced  posts  to  Mmendrai^'o."  Wherefore 
these  men,  acting  thus  against  Ihe  enemy  in  concert  with  the  marshal,  and  by 
his  desire,  were  justly  reckoned  by  me  as  being  under  his  command.  Let 
these  trifles  pass  :  but  before  I  refer  to  the  battie  of  Albuera,  which  is  the  next 
in  the  course  of  events,  I  will  venture  upon  another  extract  fh>m  captain 
Squire,  who,  notwithstanding  this  writer's  displeasure,  I  still  hold  to  be  good 
authority  for  what  fell  under  his  own  observation ;  and  not  the  less  so,  that 
he  supports  my  opinion  as  to  the  marshal's  want  of  skill  at  the  siege ;  corro- 
borates the  account  of  his  blunder  at  Gampo  Mayor;  and  attests  the  ftict, 
that  the  army  did  generally  hold  his  talents  in  scorn,  and  were  tired  of  his 
command. 

'^  17th  May,  1811.  Thank  God !  they  say  that  lord  Wellington  or  general 
Hill  may  be  soon  expected  in  the  neighbourhood ;  this  will  be  a  revival  to  our 
spirits,  for  we  have  lost  our  character  on  this  part  of  the  frontier.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th,  the  real  attack  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  was  begun,  but 
suspended  by  the  marshal  after  one  hour's  work ;  the  soil  was  excellent. 
Had  we  begun  there  on  the  9th,  Badajoz  would  have  been  our  own  on  the 
morning  of  the  VSth,  But,  after  ihe  affhir  of  Campo  Mayor,  etc,  etc, !  I ! 
what  can  be  expected  ?*' 

Battli  of  Albuxba.— lo.  *^Thus  the  youngest  officer  commanded.'* 
This  is  true;  for,  although  Blake's  appointment  as  captain-general  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  he  had  been  created  captain- 
general  of  tlie  Goronilla  in  March  1809,  and,  as  one  of  the  Spanish  regents, 
was  also  of  a  higher  rank  than  Beresford. 

2o.  '^  The  position  was  ahout  fbur  miles  long."  That  is  to  say,  from  the 
extreme  left,  where  the  Portuguese  cavalry  were  placed,  to  the  extreme 
right,  where  the  battle  ceased.  And  here  I  may  observe  that  my  plan,  which 
is  cavilled  at  by  the  author  of  the  '' Strictures,"  was  only  given  as  an  ex- 
planatory sketch,  yet  it  was  taken  from  the  same  source  as  his,  and  it  does 
not,  as  he  asserts,  extend  the  wood  over  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  banks  of 
the  Albuera,  although  some  plans  of  the  position  that  I  have  seen  do  make  it 
wooded.  Moreover,  with  reference  to  his  description  of  the  ground,  this 
writer,  as  usual,  forgets  to  make  his  appendix  agree  with  his  text.  At 
page  113  he  says,  ^^  the  rear  of  the  position  wasonfy  practicable  for  inflm- 
try  ;"  but  general  D'Urban's  memoir  says,  it  was  easy  for  cavalry  through- 
out,"   Which  is  right? 

3®.  "  The  position  was  occupied  by  30,000  infantry,  above  2,000  cavalry, 
and  38  guns," 

First,  I  will  expose  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the 
**  Further  Strictures"  attempts  to  bolster  up  a  bad  cause.  Having  printed 
a  running  commentary  upon  my  pages,  written  by  somebody  who  is  not 
named,  be  makes  this  anonymous  critic  state,  that  the  allies  had  only  34  pieces 
of  artillery,  thus  leaving  out  four  Spanish  guns ;  and  at  the  end  of  D'Orban's 
memoir  there  is  also  the  same  faUe  detail ;  and  yet  these  persons,  who  can- 
not, in  so  small  a  matter  as  they  have  undertaken,  attain  any  correctness, 
are  brought  forward  to  censure  the  inaccuracy  of  my  work !    The  official 
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retarns  of  sir  Alexander  Dtdcson,  the  commandiDg  officer  of  artillery  in  the 
bailie,  make  the  numbers  amount,  as  I  have  stated ,  to  58,  tie.— 

British  horse  artillery 4 

Ditto   toot    ditto ft 

King^s  German  Legion,  ditto 12 

Portuguese,  ditto 12 

Spanish   artillery 4 

DekUl  of  iroops. 

B0r*$ford'a  corp$.  Spaniards . 

{British    .  .  7,500  4th     j  Infantry,  11,000 

Germans  .  1,500  army, '  Cavalry.  1,100 

Portuguese  10,000  5th     i  Infantry.  2,000 

ravairv       i  British   .  .  700  army,  <  Cavalry.  500 

^avairy,      |p<,rtuguese  500                                                

14,600 

Total.  .  .  20,000  Deduct  for  stragglers  J 

and  deserters  from  >    1 ,  100 

the  4th  army,        J 

Total 13,500 

Beresford*8 20,000 

Spaniards 15,500 

Grand  toUl • .    .    55,500 


Authorities.— lo.  Lord  Londonderry  (who  was  adjutant-general) 

rate4  the  British  at 7,500 

5^.  Two  battalions  of  Germans  I  estimate  at 1,500 

5o.  General  DTrban,  who  rates  the  Portuguese  at 10,000 

4o.  General  Harvey's  Journal,  in  which  the  British  cavalry  are 

rated  at       700 

And  the  Portuguese  cavalry  at 500 

20,000 


I  find,  also,  in  a  very  accurate  Journal  kept  by  colonel  Thorne,  a  staff - 
oiBcer,  that  the  heavy  British  cavalry,  on  the  20th  of  March,  that  is,  only 
twenty  days  previous  to  the  battle,  amounted  to  752  men  under  arms,  viz. 

Sd  dragoon  guards      ....  579 

4th         ditto .575 

"752 

Wherefore,  takmg  the  15th  dragoons  at  a  low  rate,  the  British  cavalry  alone 
had  a  thousand  troopers  in  the  field.  But  the  reader  will  observe  that  I  have 
already  giyen  authority  for  a  greater  number  of  men  than  I  allowed  in  my 
work;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  explain  that,  being  in  doubt  whether  lord 
Londonderry  included  Alten*s  Germans  under  the  general  head  of  British, 
I  deducted  the  latter  from  the  gross  number.  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure an  official  return  of  the  whole  army  in  the  field  that  day,  probably  none 
VOL.  It.  e 
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ever  was  made,  but  my  belief  it,  that,  instead  of  oTerrating,  I  have  under- 
stated the  number  by  nearly  two  thousand  men. 

Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  obtained  the  weeUy  states  of  general  Long*s 
division  of  cavalry  for  the  0th  and  for  the  99th  of  May,  that  is,  one  week 
bef6re  and  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  day  of  battle  there  were  fewer  men  in  the  ranks 
than  at  other  periods,  they  will  be  found  conclusive  as  to  the  numbers  of 
cavalry.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  present  under  arms  at  Villafranca,  in  front 
of  Albuera,  were,  exclusive  of  330  officers  and  sergeants,  1,429 Portuguese  and 
British  troopers,  the  latter  having  1,109  men  and1,076  horses;  and,  on  the29th 
of  May,  there  were  1,587  men  and  9^  officers  and  sergeants  and  1,489  horses, 
the  increase  arising  from  the  Junction  of  men  who  had  been  detached.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that,  (the  13th  dragoons,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish 
horse  being  added,)  the  allied  cavalry  must  have  been  near  three  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  and  that  I  have  understated  their  real  numbers. 

My  mode  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  5th  Spanish  army  was  as 
follows:— in  D'Urban*s  memoir,  Morillo^  division  of  the  5th  Spanish  army  is 
said  to  consist  of  a  few  weak  battalions,  and  Carlos  d*Espana*s  brigade  of  five 
battalions  is  called  3,000  strong.  One  battalion  of  the  latter  was  sent  to 
Oliven^a,  the  remaining  four  battalions  1  therefore  took  to  be  1,600  men;  to 
these  I  added  400,  as  supposing  that  GastaMos  must  have  brought  up  some 
of  Morillo's  people  to  the  action ;  and  Penne  Villemur*s  cavalry  I  know,  ftrom 
several  sources,  to  have  been  at  least  500  strong. 

The  numbers  of  the  4th  army  I  obtained  more  certainly  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  of  lord  Wellington's,  dated  Nissa,  April  18, 1811 :— '*From 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wellesley,  of  the  11th,  I  learn  that  general  Blake  was  himself 
about  to  come  into  the  condado  de  Niebla,  to  take  the  command  of  general 
Ballesteros*  division  and  of  the  troops  which  had  been  under  the  command  of 
general  Zayas,  and  which  were  to  return  to  that  quarter.  The  tohole  carps 
will  amount  to  12,000  men,  of  which  1 ,  100  are  cavalry."  Now,  I  subtracted 
1,100  men,  as  stragglers  or  deserters  during  the  long  march  from  Ayamonte, 
which  1  believe  was  too  many,  because  1  found,  in  another  letter  fh>m  lord 
Wellington,  dated  the  4th  July,  1811,  six  weeks  after  the  battle,  that  Blake*s 
corps  was  still  fh)m  10  to  12,000  strong;  and  in  an  abstract  of  the  head- 
quarters returns,  made  1st  July,  Quinta  St.  loa,  Blake's  corps  is;  again  set 
down  at  13,000.  However,  my  estimate  is  thus  borne  out  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  permit;  and  what^does  a  thousand  or  two,more  or 
less,  signify  in  this  matter,  when  it  is  plain  that  there  were  already  more  than 
marshal  Beresford  was  able  to  handle,  seeing  that  in  so  bloody  and  critical  a 
battle  one-third  of  his  troops  never  fired  a  shot. 

49.  The  French  had  "  above  4,000  veteran  cavalrx,  hut  only  19,000  choten 
infantry," 

In  the  imperial  muster-rolls  I  found  that  on  the  Ist  of  May,  the  present  under 
arms  of  the  5th  corps,  including  the  garrison  of  Badajoi  and  3,500  re-enforce- 
ments In  march  to  joio,  were  15,885,  of  whicli  753  cavalry  and  590  artillery, 

leaving 14,543  infantry. 

Deduct  garrison 3,887 

Total 11,056 
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Rrought  oyer  .  .  .  11,656 
SouH  drew  from  Ibe  Ut  corps  one  balUlion  of  grenadiers  500 
Ditto,  from  4th  corps  two  raiments  of  infantry,  Werle*8 

brigade 4,000 

From  DessoHes*  reserve  at  Cordova,  GodinoCs  bri^pde  4,000 

20,156 
For  officers  and  non-combatants,  who  are  always  included 
in  French  returns,  I  deducted 1,156 

Total   infantry 19,000 

The  division  of  heavy  dragoons  was 5,000 

The  light  cavalry  of  the  5th  corps 75S 

Drawn  fh>m  the  4th  corps  two  regiments 500 

Including  officers,  total  cavalry.  """"""^       4,25J 

Grand  total,  including   a   detachment  left  at  Villalba.  33,359 

Having  thns  worked  out  my  estimate  firom  authentic  documents,  I  turned  to 
the  French  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  battle,  and  I  found  that  Jomini, 
"f7eA  iVopo/^on/'— Lamarre,  *^ReUakm  du  SiSge  deBadqfoE, "—haip^ne^ 
**CtmquMe  tfJndaUmHe/'^Sind  Bory  St.  Vincent,  (who  was  on  Soult's 
staff,)  ^*  Guide  des  Voyageurs  en  EBpagne/'-^^ll  agree  in  stating  the  French 
at  twenty-two  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  while  the  ''  Victoires  et  ConquSteg 
dee  Fnm^aie/'  reduces  them  much  lower.  I  have,  therefore,  most  probably 
overstated  the  force  of  the  French. 

Sp.  ^*JVe&rlr  7,000  of  the  alHeSj"  and  '*  above  8,000  of  the  French  toere 
etmek  down.*' 

Authorities.— The  official  returns  make  the  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese       4,547 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  I  estimated  from  common  report  at 
the  time,  from  the  authority  of  colonel  Jones*s  History,  and  from 
the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  day 2,900 

ToUl.    .     .  6,747 

It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  the  British  official  return  does  not  include  a 
number  of  men  who,  having  been  made  prisoners,  escaped  and  rejoined  their 
regiments  in  a  few  days  after  the  action.  The  writer  of  the  '*  Strictures  " 
reduces  the  British  loss,  and  estimates  the  Spanish  at  only  1,700;  but,  to  effect 
the  first,  he  strikes  out  the  officers  and  sergeants,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
last,  he  knows  well  that  it  is  underrated  i  indeed  in  his  own  text,  there  is 
proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  statement,  for  he  says  that  before  the  British 
came  into  action,  the  Spaniards  had  lost  1,500,  and  yet  he  would  have  us 
believe,  that,  in  all  the  after-fight,  though  they  were  constantly  exposed  to 
the  fire,  ihey^only^lost  200  more ! 

With  respect  to  the  French  loss,  I  found  in  general  Gazan's  intercepted 
letter,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  more  than  4,000  wounded 
under  his  charge;  and  that  some  had  died  on  the  road.  By  marshal  Beres- 
foTd*»  despatches,  1  found  that  350  wounded  were  discovered  at  Almendral, 
aod  that  3,000  were  lying  killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  the  field.    This  loose 
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estimatioD,  taken  at  tbe  highest,  accounts  for  about  8,000;  taken  at  the  lowest, 
about  7,000.  This  last  number  is  what  French  writers  admit,  and  I  found  a 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  official  abstract  of  lord  Wellington's  analysis  of  the 
numbers  opposed  to  him  in  July,  1811.  He  there  twice  estimates  the  French 
loss  at  Albuera  at  7,000  men  ;  but  with  that  liberality  which  is  usually 
practised  towards  enemies  on  such  occasions,  marshal  Beresford  added  2,000, 
sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  adds  3,000,  and  the  author  of  the  ^^Strictures''  adds 
4,000  to  this  number.  How  far  future  writers  of  this  school  will  go,  1  cannot 
pretend  to  say. 

6».  ^'Alreadx  Blake's  arrogance  was  shaking  Beresford' s  authority -" 

This  is  verified  by  tbe  facts  staled  in  Durban's  memoir,  viz.  ''that, 
although  Blake's  corps  had  little  more  than  a  league  to  march  from  Almendral, 
by  a  good  road,  guided  by  an  officer  sent  f6r  the  purpose,  and  which  the 
general  had  engaged  should  be  upon  its  ground  at  noon,  did  not  commence 
arriving  till  eleven  at  night,  and  was  not  all  up  till  three  in  the  morning  of 
tbe  IGth ;''  and,  farther,  that  the  posting  of  the  corps  was  only  '*  effected  after 
much  delacr  upon  the  part  of  general  Blake,"  Now,  if  the  exquisitely  bad 
grammar  of  this  extract  will  permit  any  meaning  to  be  attached  thereto,  it  is, 
that  Blake  wm  not  acting  cordially  v>ith  the  marshal;  but  this  shall 
be  made  clearer.  My  observation  was  written  with  allusion  to  Blake's  refttsal 
to  change  his  front;  and  my  authority  for  that  fact  was  a  sta£F'Officer  of  high 
rank  who  was  present.  In  the  first  impression  of  general  D'Urban's  memoir, 
which  I  had  before  me  at  the  lime,  I  also  found,  written  against  that  part  of 
the  memoir  which  says  that  ^'  BMe  onfy  delayed  the  execution  of  the  order j'* 
the  following  note  by  sir  H.  Hardinge,  who  carried  Blake  the  order  :  '^  He 
posiUvelf  refused;  saying  the  attack  was  evidently  on  tbe  front  by  the 
village.  When  told  that  the  village  was  sufficiently  occupied,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal;  and  when  he  consented  at  length  to  do  so,  gave  such 
tedious  pedantic  orders  of  countermarch  that  Beresford  was  obliged  to  interfere 
and  direct  the  movement  himself."    This  js  precisely  what  1  have  stated. 

Here  1  will  notice  another  of  those  absurd  charges  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
^^ Strictures y"  the  contradictions  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Beresford's  own 
correspondence.  He  remarks,  in  a  note  on  D'Urban's  memoir,  that,  from  a 
false  print  in  the  first  impression,  the  words  first  and  second  (vefttvnnQ  to  the 
Spanish  lines)  were  reversed,  and  that  I  have  adopted  the  errour.  Now, 
without  Slopping  to  remark  upon  the  generalship  that  would  have  drawn 
away  the  first  line  when  Godinot's  attack  was  commencing  in  its  front,  and 
when,  from  being  on  the  edge  of  a  descent,  the  evolutions  must  have  been 
cramped  and  confused,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  whereas  the 
second  line,  having  more  room,  could  have  more  easily  changed  its  front,  and 
without  offering  any  advantage  or  encouragement  to  Godinot's  people  ;— 
without  stopping,  I  say,  to  dilate  upon  this,  I  answer  that  I  did  not  follow 
the  misprint  in  sir  B.  D'Urban^s  memoir;  but  I  did  follow  marshal  Beres^ 
ford's  despatches  to  lord  fFellington  and  to  the  Portuguese  government,  in 
both  of  which  he  says,  "/  requested  general  Blake  to  form  a  part  of  his  first 
line  and  all  his  second  to  that  front,"    And  so  also  runs  my  text. 

7«.  "  The  narrow  ratine  of  the  Arqya,"  etc. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Strictures''  says  there  was  no  ratine,  but  if  the  rear  of 
the  position  was,  as  he  also  asserts,  ^^practicable  otUjr  for  infantfy,"  my 
expression  is  Just.    Nevertheless,  1  have  changed  the  word  to  valley,  to  which 
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he  eaimoft  object,  until  he  provet  that  two  hillt  can  be  found  without  a  valley 
between  them. 

8*.  ^^TherigMof  the  aUie$0Hd  the  lefl  of  the  French  were  oiUx  divided 
hgr  a  uHtoded  hiily  about  eannom-ehot  dietance  from  either,  Tkle  heighi-^ 
negleded  by  Beresfordj  trat  abfy  made  nee  of  by  SouU/' 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  plan  given  by  the  writer  of  the  "  Strictures** 
himsdf ,  he  will  there  see  that  the  liili  in  question  is  precisely  as  I  have  de- 
scribedit,  '<  aboui  canfum-shot  from  eUher  army  f*  and,  by  referring  to  my 
text,  he  will  see  that  I  did  never  argue  ( as  this  writer  asserts)  that  a  large 
corps  should  have  been  placed  there.  But  I  do  maintain  that  if  a  small  body 
of  men  had  been  placed  there,  Soult  could  not  have  united  fifteen  thousand 
men  and  f6rty  guns  behind  it  without  Beresford  knowing  anything  of  the 
matter ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  French  had  first  driven  this  party  away, 
that  would  have  indicated  their  intentions,  and  the  right  of  the  army  would 
not  have  been  surprised  as  it  was.  Moreover,  patrols  of  cavalry  and  single 
mounted  officers  might  have  gone  across  the  Albuera  higher  up,  and  so  have 
VMkai  behind  this  hOl,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  entirely  neglected  by  Beres- 
fbrd.  It  was  a  gross  errour;  and  it  was  a  more  gross  errour  to  permit  the 
French  army  to  pass  over  that  hill,  to  cross  the  Albuera,  and  to  mount  the 
eppoeiCe  height  without  the  slightest  resistance,  although  during  the  whole 
movement  they  were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  right  of  the  allies*  position. 
Why  were  they  not  watched  ?  and  where  was  the  allied  cavalry?  We  shall 
see  anon  !  But  what  sort  of  general  is  that  who  suffers  his  enemy  to  move  for 
an  hour  within  cannon-shot,  and  without  molestation,  against  a  position 
which  did  not  exceed  three  miles  in  length?  Why,  Mendixabal  himself  did 
not  discover  greater  incapacity  at  the  Gebora  !  But  his  troops  were  not  so» 
good !    English  soldiers  can  sustain  even  a  Mendixabal. 

90.  ^*The  French  cavalry  outflanfcing  the  fhmt  and  charging  here 
and  there,"  etc. 

The  idiomatic  expression,  *^here  and  there/*  shows  that  I  never  meant  to 
say  the  French  cavalry  charged  home ;  but  that  they  menaced  the  Spaniards* 
flank.  Nevertheless  I  have  authority,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  an  actual 
charge.  The  author  of  the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns/'  who, 
I  believe,  served  with  the  99th  regiment  in  the  batUe,  writes  thus  :  '<  An 
endeavour  was  made  to  bring  up  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  charge.  Thia 
failed.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  French  artillery,  and  a  charge  of 
cavalry  again  forced  them  to  retire  in  confUsion," 

lOo.  ''  The  Spanish  line  continued  to  fire  without  cessation,  although  the 
British  were  before  them." 

This  circumstance,  which  occurred  on  the  right,  was  related  to  me  by  a 
staff-officer  of  high  rank  who  was  present.  But  it  appears  from  a  statement 
in  the  ^^ Strictures/'  that  the  English  fired  upon  the  Spaniards;  and  what 
the  confusion  was  on  the  right,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  is  thus  very 
clearly  shown.    Let  us  proceed. 

II0.  ^' At  this  critical  moment  general  Stewart  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  with  Coibome's  brigade,"  etc. 

The  author  of  the  ^'Strictures"  says,  there  was  no  hill,  "only  a  gradual 
slope/'  that  the  troops  did  not  mount  ity  they  *^came  up  it  in  the  regular 
manner!"  The  regular  manner  of  coming  up  a  slope  without  ascending  it 
must,  no  doubt^  be  a  very  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  but  until  1  know 
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what  it  is  I  cannot  describe  it.    Let  me,  liowerer,  ^tm  that  there  was  a 
height  if  there  was  not  a  hill. 

Extract  from  D'Urban^s  memoir.  **  This  height  was  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  oommanded  the  right  of  the  position;  and  the  second  division, 
under  the  honourable  major-general  William  Stewart,  which  was  now 
rapidly  advancing  to  support  the  Spaniards,  and  which  arrived  Just  as  they 
had  been  fbrced  to  abandMi  it,  was  immediately  ordered  by  sir  William 
Beresford  to  attack  and  recover  it/*  The  writer  of  the  "Strictures"  saya 
thex  never  tost  it  I 

IS*.  *'  The  i&\9t  stiU  maintained  the  height.'* 

Authority,  DtJrban*s  memoir.  Extract.  *'  Favoured  by  this'* (darkness 
fht>m  smoke  and  rain)  ^'  as  the  first  brigade  under  colonel  Golborne  fell  upon 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  were  driving  him  before  them,  some  squad- 
rons of  Polish  lancers,  etc.  charged.  .  .  .  TVie  9\st  regiment,  which  woe 
on  the  left  of  the  brigcuie,  etc,  etc,,  eattricaied  itself  from  the  confusion,  and 
continued  the  attack  alone/'    It  should  be  defence. 

19».  ''  Houghton's  regitnents  soon  got  fboting  on  the  summit.  .  .  . 
Dickson  piaeed  the  artiUerx  in  line.  The  9cf  division  came  up  on  the  left, 
and  two  Spanish  corps  at  last  moved  forward.'* 

Authority,  DTrban^s  memoir.  Extracts.  ^^The  8d  brigade  of  the  9d 
division,  under  major-general  Houghton,  fMlowing  the  first  with  equal  intre- 
pidity and  better  fortune,  deployed  very  Judiciously,  and  with  admirable  pre^ 
cision,  under  cover  of  the  lower  falls  of  the  heights,  moved  on  in  line  to  the 
attack,  and  supported  Budfbllowed  by  the  ^d brigade,  under  the  hon.  colonel 
Abercromby,  and  the  Spaniards  under  generals  BeUlesteros  and  Zayas, 
carried  all  before  it,  gained  the  contested  ground  and  took  post  upon  it. . .  . 
Scarcely  had  sir  William  Beresford  ( who  had  conducted  this  attack  of  the  5d 
brigade  in  person)  placed  the  troops  and  artittery  to  the  best  advantage  on 
the  ground  they  had  gained,"  etc.  etc.  :  and  yet  the  writer  of  the  ^^StriC" 
fures"  says  I  cannot  name  the  Spanish  corps,  because  none  moved  forward  ! 
I  will  now  give  another  and  more  correct  version  of  these  attacks ;  the  version 
which  I  adopted,  and  which  I  copied  from  a  note  made  by  sir  Henry  Hardinge 
in  the  margin  of  the  original  impression  of  D'Urban*s  memoir. 

*'  The  1st  brigade,  when  they  had  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill,  found  it  so 
hot  that  Stewart  ordered  a  charge,  which  the  Bufft  and  48lh  alone  made  in  line 
against  the  enemy's  column,  of  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  Fortunately  the 
Z\st,  being  the  left  regiment,  had  not  had  time  to  deploy  when  the  two  other 
regiments  charged  ;  it  therefore  held  the  ground  while  Houghton's  brigade 
deployed  in  the  rear,  and  under  cover,  and  moved  up  to  the  support  of 
the  31s/,  holding  the  position,  and  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  in  line  against  the 
dose  column  of  the  enemy,  which  attempted  to  advance  and  sometimes  to 
deploy ;  keeping,  however,  within  short  musket-shot,  both  sides  firing  grape  : 
the  destruction  being  infinitely  greater  in  the  dense  order  of  the  enemy  than 
in  our  thin  order/* 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  may  be  taken  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  major  Elliot,  of  the  29th  regiment,  an  actor  in  what  he  describes. 
It  confirms  my  statements  in  more  than  one  particular ;  and  it  does  a  justice  to 
(he  20th  regiment,  which,  from  ignorance,  I  bad  omitted  to  do. 

^*  The  attack  of  the  10th  May  commenced  on  the  right ;  and  most  correctly 
is  it  described  by  colonel  Napier,    The  fate  of  the  Ist  brigade,  except  the  31st 
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nfiauat,  waft  very  toon  decided;  our  brigade  moved  to  the  ri^tat  in  opea 
coliiaui  of  eompaaiee  under  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  by  which  we  had  a  cap* 
tain  and  a  ^ood  many  men  liiUed.  The  90th  led  the  brigade ;  the  deployment 
was  made  very  steadily  unde^  this  fire,  and  we  became  hotly  engaged.  Jt 
ikiB  time  a  Mbr  of  Potish  lancers  appeared  on  our  right,  charged,  and 
aUempML  the  attack  on  ue  ufhich  had  proved  so  successful  against  the  ist 
brigade;  hut  ma^  fTar  {now  sir  Gregory)  finled them  by  throwing  back 
ike  grenadiers  and  ist  baitalion  company,  ^^j  ^Hb^  a^  oblique  fire,  sent 
4kom  ofTy  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.  We  kept  at  it  while  our  ammunition 
kmted;  then  the  4th  division  came  up." 

This  last  passage  verifies  the  fact  that  ammuniHon  failed ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  also  menti<med  in  the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,"  It 
proves  also  that  there  were  more  charges  of  cavalry  made  than  the  writer  of 
the  '^  ^^ridures"  knows  of :  and  here  I  may  mention  a  curious  example  of 
the  imfNident  falsehood  of  the  Spanish  accounts  of  this  war.  Penne  Tillemur*s 
cavalry  fled  in  a  shameftal  manner,  as  the  fbllowing  statement  by  colonel 
Light  proves. 

'^  After  oar  brigade  of  infantry  first  engaged  were  repulsed,  I  was  desired 
by  general  D'Urban  to  tell  the  count  de  Penne  Villemur  to  charge  the  lancers, 
ad  we  all  started,  as  1  tboaght,  to  do  the  thing  well ;  but  when  within  a  few 
paees  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  palled  up,  and  there  was  no  getting  them 
farther ;  and  in  a  few  moments  after  I  was  left  alone  to  run  the  gauntlet  as 
well  as  1  oouM.'*  The  comment  of  the  Spanish  government  in  their  official 
gazette  at  Cadix  upon  this  part  of  the  action  was,  that  Penne  Villemur,  seeing 
three  English  regiments  broken  by  the  French  cavalry,  withstood  the  latter, 
protected  the  former,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  very  regiments  he  bad  saved ; 
finally,  that  the  Spaniards  alone  defeated  the  whole  French  army ! ! 

flaying  now  established  most  of  the  important  disputed  facts  related  in 
my  History,  and  truth  being  my  great  object,  I  will  notice  the  errours  1  have 
really  made. 

1o.  I  supposed  that  the  second  charge  of  the  lancers  (that  against  the  29th) 
took  place  at  a  later  period,  and  that  it  was  then  the  guns  were  captured ; 
whereas  it  appears  the  guns  were  taken  in  the  charge  against  Golbome's  bri- 
gade. And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  marshal  Bere8f6rd*s  despatch 
hides  the  fkct,  that  more  than  one  gun  was  taken,  although  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  other  trophies  fell  into  the  lancers'  hands ;  and  the  fact  was  well 
known  to  the  whole  army  at  the  time.  Five  of  the  guns  were,  indeed,  after- 
wards recovered ;  but  in  the  first  instance  they  were  captured,  and  might 
have  been  carried  off. 

9o.  I  supposed  that  the  mutual  firing  between  a  British  and  Spanish  regi- 
ment happened  at  the  time  the  fusiliers  were  mounting  the  bill.  1  had  under^ 
stood  that  it  was  so,  and  that  colonel  Robert  Arbuthnot  rode  between  both 
parties ;  but  as  the  writer  of  the  ''  Strictures"  asserts  that  he  has  sir  Robert's 
letter  contradicting  the  f^ct,  I  have  expunged  it.  Nevertheless,  I  still  main- 
tain that,  at  one  period  of  the  battle,  such  an  event  did  take  place ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  proved  by  the  contradictory  evidence  as  to  which  party  fired  upon  the 
other,  before  noticed.  The  reader  must,  however,  feel  that  many  circum- 
stances may  be  satisfactorily  verified  to  a  historian  by  conversation  and  by 
other  means,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  detail  the  chain  of  evidence  in 
print.    In  such  cases,  he  has  a  right  to  the  confidence  of  his  reader,  if  be  has 
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shown  that  bi8  statemenU  are  generally  accurate^  and  that  he  haa  been  dUi- 
gent  in  tearchtng  for  truth.  ThU  I  think  I  baye  shown,  both  in  my  Reply^ 
and  in  the  present  Justification.  I  have,  I  think,  shown,  !•.  that  my  inquiries 
were  extensive ;  So.  that  my  authorities,  even  fqr  trifling  points,  were  sound 
and  numerous ;  So.  that  the  writer  of  the  *^  Strictures"  being  a  person  of  no 
knowledge,  and  very  unscrupulous,  cannot  be  marshal  Beresford,  but  is  pro- 
bably some  expectant,  ready  to  vouch  for  anytliing,  *'if  thrift  might  follow 
fawning."  I  have  not  noticed  his  continued  scurrility,  because  I  despise  it. 
Neither  have  I  exposed  above  one  half  of  his  misstatements  and  misrepresen- 
tations, because  I  thought  it  a  w  aste  of  time  ;  and  his  arguments  are  upon  a 
par  with  his  facts ;  to  prove  which,  one  or  two  examples  will  suffice. 

!».  He  says  that  Soult  took  an  hour  to  execute  his  movement  across  the 
Albuera  against  the  right ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  resisted  afterwards  fbr  an 
hour  and  a  half !  That  is  to  say,  that  the  French  general  was  permitted,  fbr 
two  hours  and  a  half,  to  act  against  a  point  of  the  position  on  the  posseuion 
of  which  depended  the  safety  of  the  army.  They  were  allowed  to  act  there 
fbr  two  hours  and  a  half  unopposed,  save  by  a  f^w  thousand  Spaniards,  who 
were  confused  and  disordered  by  a  sudden  change  of  front,  and  by  this  un- 
expected attack;  and  yet  the  3d  division  was  within  a  mile  of  them,  and  the 
rest  of  the  army  not  two  miles  distant  I  And  this  Is  meant  to  prove  the  skill 
of  marshal  Beresford !  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
resistance  is  a  Spanish  romance. 

2o.  This  writer  would  have  it  believed  that  Beresford  did  at  the  time  dis- 
approve, and  does  still  blame,  the  advance  of  the  fusilier  brigade,  because  the 
enemy*s  cavalry  might,  he  says,  have  penetrated  by  the  gap  thus  made,  and 
because  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  beaten,  and  never  thought  of  retreating ! 
Marshal  Beresford,  then,  by  bringing  up  general  CoUins's  Portuguese  and  the 
Spanish  reserves  to  the  aid  of  Houghton*s  brigade,  and  joining  them  to  Aber- 
cromby's  troops,  expected  to  have  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  fusiliers,  to  have  won  that  battle  which  was  so  hardly  gained 
with  their  assistance  !  Truly  he  expected  much  !  The  regiments  of  Hough- 
ton*s  brigade,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  their  number,  being  without  ammu- 
nition, and  having  a  French  column  already  advanced  upon  their  right  flank, 
were  to  have  maintained  the  height  until  all  the  troops  above-mentioned  could 
be  brought  into  line!  and  then  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  to  do  what  the 
fusiliers  did ! 

There  was  no  danger  of  the  French  cavalry  pushing  Uirough  the  gap  made 
by  the  advance  of  the  fusiliers.  General  Cole  had  provided  against  that  by 
placing  general  Harvey^s  Portuguese  brigade  in  the  gap,  and  that  brigade  did 
actually  repulse  an  attempt  made  by  Latour  M aubourg  to  push  his  light  cavalry 
through.  But  if  marshal  Beresford  was  so  certain  of  victory,  so  composed 
and  confident,  so  little  thinking  of  a  retreat,  why  did  he,  when  the  battle  was 
gained,  write  to  lord  Wellington  that  he  anticipated  defeat  if  attacked  the 
next  day,  and  was  determined  not  to  survive  it?  But  the  whole  argument  of 
the  writer  is  nought,  seeing  that  marshal  Beresford,  in  his  despatch,  praises 
the  attack  of  the  4th  division,  saying,  ^^it  was  judicious  and  opportune." 

There  is,  however,  a  more  certain  proof  that  marshal  Beresford  did  con- 
template a  retreat,  namely,  that  he  gave  the  order  for  it,  and  that  order  was 
in  part  obeyed .  The  bridge  and  viUage  of  Albuera  were  actuaUx  abandoned 
in  obedience  to  his  orders,  by  Alien's  Germans  and  by  the  artiUery!    This 
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Act,  which  I  have  often  heard,  but  have  ascertained  to  be  true  since  the 
foregoiDg  pages  were  written,  shows  that,  far  from  being  moved  by  common 
reports,  or  by  prejudice  against  marshal  Beresf6rd,  I  was  even  too  careful  to 
rqect  what  was  at  all  doubtful.  The  annexed  extract  is  from  a  narrative  of 
the  campaign  of  1811,  written  by  sir  Julius  Hartman,  who  commanded  the 
British  artillery  in  the  action,  and  it  places  the  f^ct  beyond  all  contradiction 
unless  sir  Julius  be  the  most  imaginative  of  men ;  and  certainly  marshal  Beres- 
ford  bad  good  reason  to  call  the  arrival  of  the  fusiliers  opportune,  for,  like 
Bunyao's  Pilgrim,  he  was  then  in  the  *^ Slough  of  Despond.*' 

*'  The  enemy  made  repeated  and  very  serious  attacks  on  the  bridge,  which, 
however,  were  unsuccessful,  until  the  troops  received  an  order  to  assemble 
tocoter  the  retreat  upon  yalverde*  The  general-in-chief  had  given  this  order 
at  a  monaent  when  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  heights 
bad  appeared  to  him  doubtful.  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  general  Von  Alten 
and  the  commander  of  the  Portuguese  artillery,  major  Dickson,  abandoned 
the  riliage  and  hridgcy  which  wae  immediately  occupied  by  the  enemx* 
Directly  after,  the  retaking  of  this  was  most  urgently  ordered,  which,  by  the 
valour  of  the  troops,  with  great  sacrifice  and  spilling  of  blood,  was  accom- 
plished ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  possession  of  the  bridge  was  never  com- 
pletely obtained." 

I  can  now  also,  upon  another  point,  more  completely  fulfil  my  former 
promise,  to  show  that  marshal  Beresford*s  errours  were  far  greater  than  I 
had  supposed  them  to  be. 
Statement  of  captain  Arthur  Gregory. 

*^  A  deserter  came  in,  about  one  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  16th :  he  said  that  an 
order  was  issued fbr  an  attack  at  eight  a.  m.;  he  was  immediatelx  sent  in  to 
headquarters,  and,  I  suppose,  arrived.  .  .  . 

"Betsoeen  seven  and  eight,  orders  came  for  the  cavalry,  and  I  believe 
fitr  the  horse  artiUery,  to  go  to  the  rear  to  fbrage  and  make  themselves 
comfortable.  As  there  was  a  difficulty  about  watering,  one  regiment  went 
down  to  the  river  at  a  time.  The  first  was  the  4th  dragoons,  which,  after 
watering,  went  to  the  rear  ;  the  5</  dragoon  guards  were  going  to  water, 
and  the  horses  {I  believe)  were  taken  off  the  guns  of  the  horse  artillery 
for  the  same  purpose,  when  an  orderly  of  the  XZth  dragoons  came  in  from 
a  piquet  on  the  right  with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the 
river  !  General  Long  immediately  galloped  off  and  found  half  their  army 
across,  under  cover  of  a  hollow,  which  had  completely  masked  the  operation. 
1  was  despatched  to  report  it  to  the  marshal,  whose  headquarters  ivere  in 
the  viiiage  of  Aibuera ;  after  being  detained  a  few  minutes  at  the  door  he 
came  out,  and  after  questioning  me  sharply  upon  my  intelligence  was 
going  in,  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  ttiat  the  cavalry  had  been 
ordered  to  the  rear,  and  that  one  regiment  had  already  gone  ;  and  I  asked 
him  if  it  should  be  brought  up  again,  and  to  where?  His  oriers  were, 
'  Let  them  go  more  to  the  right  than  they  were  before.'  I  galloped  off  to  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  had  been  ordered,  and  found  the  4th  dragoons  with 
their  horses  ufibridled  and  linked  with  the  collar  chairs ;  the  men  had 
taken  their  accoutrements  and  Jackets  off,  and  were  going  in  all  directions 
to  cut  forage.  A  few  minutes  brought  them  together.  Before  I  could  get 
back,  the  ainnonade  had  begun.  Had  Soult  delayed  his  attack  half  an 
hour,  all  the  British  cavalty  would  have  been  in  the  tear  dispersed  over 
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the  caufUry,  I  do  not  know  if  tbe  brigades  of  foot  artillery  had  tbe  tame 
orders." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  captain  Gregory,  from  Ueutenant-coloDel  Wildman,  a 
lieutenant  In  tbe  4th  dragoons  at  Albuera. 

*'  I  perfectly  recollect  the  4th  dragoons  being  ordered  to  the  rear  on  the 
morning  of  the  16lh  May,  1811,  to  cut  forage  for  our  horses,  and- 1  think  it 
was  you  who  came  to  order  us  up  again,  but  whether  we  bad  began  cutting 
it  or  not  before  you  arrived,  I  cannot  remember.*^ 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  captain  Arthur  Gregory  f^om  colonel  Leighton,  who 
commanded  the  4th  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Albuera. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  morning  of  the  10th,  we  had,  as  usual,  been  under  arms 
tor  an  hour  before  daybreak,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  between 
seven  and  eight  o*clock,  received  orders  to  proceed  for  forage.** 

Thus  it  is  proved,  that  if  Soult  bad  only  delayed  his  attack  for  half  an  hour, 
not  a  single  BriHsh  cavalry  soldier  would  have  been  in  the  field !  I  How  is 
it,  then,  that  with  the  consciousness  of  this  in  his  heart,  marshal  Beresford 
did  not  spurn  the  ill-timed  sarcasm  of  Dumouriez?  How  is  it  that  he  did  not 
reply,  —This  is  not  Pharsalia,  but  Albuera.  Here  were  not  Romans,  but  En- 
glishmen. The  Roman  soldiers  could  not  save  Pompey,  but  the  English  sol- 
dier, he  who  "  comes  on  with  such  a  conquering  bravery,"  saved  me!  I  am 
not  Gsesar,  but  Beresford  ! 
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BOOK  IX. 

CHAPTER  I. 


loadiTily  of  the  Aftturuuis  ibiI  GalliciaM—Gaerilli  lystein  io  NiTam  and  Aragon—  The 
parlidu  uirroand  the  Ihird  corp»— Blake  abandons  Aragon— Suchet't  opcratioiift 
agaiMl  the  fwrtida*— Combat  of  Tremendal— The  adTanlaget  of  Suehet^t  peMtioo-- 
TrooMeaai  Pampekua^^fluohet  ordered  by  Napoleea  to  repair  there-ObaerfeUens 
ea  the  ^iierille  ajateia. 

Wbsw  GallJcia  was  delivered  by  tbe  camfuiiga  of  TalaTera,  the  Asta- 
rias  became  the  head  of  a  Dew  line  of  operation  Uureateniog  the  enemy'i 
priDcipal  comraiiaicatioo  with  France.  But  thii  advantage  was  feebJj 
used.  Kelierinan*8  diyision  at  Yalladolid,  and  Bonnet*a  at  St.  Andero» 
snflfeed  to  hold  both  Astnrians  and  Gallicians  in  check ;  and  the  san- 
gnioary  opwations  In  the  Yaliey  of  the  Tagus,  were  collaterally,  as  well 
as  directly,  nnprofitabJe  to  the  allies.  In  other  parts,  the  war  was 
steadily  progressive  in  favour  of  the  French,  yet  their  career  was  one 
of  pains  and  difficnities. 

Hitherto  Biscay  had  been  tranquil,  and  Navarre  so  submissive,  that 
the  artillery  employed  against  Zaragoza,  was  conveyed  by  the  country 
people,  without  an  escort,  from  Pampeluna  to  Tudela.  But  when  the 
battle  of  Belchite  terminated  the  regular  warfare  in  Aragon,  the  guerilla 
system  oommenced  in  those  parts ;  and  as  the  chiefs  acquired  reputa- 
tion at  the  moment  when  Blake  was  losing  credit  by  defeats,  the  dis- 
persed soldiers  flocked  to  their  standards,  hoping  thus  to  cover  past  dis- 
grace, and  to  live  with  a  greater  license;  because  the  regular  armies 
suffered  under  the  restraints  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of  discipline, 
while  the  irregulars  pmrveyed  for  themselves.  Thus,  Zaragoza  being 
surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  every  range  became  the  mother  of  a 
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goerilla  brood ;  nor  were  Ibe  regular  partisan  corps  less  numeroos  than 
the  partidas. 

On  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  the  Catalonian  colonels,  Baget,  Perena, 
Pedrosa,  and  the  chief  Theobaldo,  brought  their  migaeletes  to  the  Sierra 
de  Gnara,  overhanging  Hnesca  and  Barbastro.  In  this  position,  com- 
manding the  sources  of  the  Cinca  and  operating  on  both  sides  of  that 
river,  they  harassed  the  commanication  between  Zaragoza  and  the 
French  ootposts,  and  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  governor  of 
I.erida,  who  directed  the  movements  and  supplied  the  wants  of  all  the 
bands  in  Aragon. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  troops,  raised  in  the  district  of  Molina,  were 
united  to  the  corps  of  Gayan,  and  that  officer,  entering  the  mountains 
of  Ifontalvan,  the  valley  of  the  Xiloca,  and  the  town  of  Daroca,  pushed 
his  advanced  guards  even  to  the  plain  of  Zaragoza,  and  occupied  Nuestra 
Sefiora  del  Aguilar ;  this  convent,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock 
near  Cariueiia,  he  made  his  dep6t  for  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
surrounded  the  building  with  an  intrenched  camp. 

On  Gayan's  left,  general  Villa  Campa,  a  man  of  talent  and  energy, 
established  himself  at  Calatayud,  with  the  regular  regiments  of  Soria 
and  La  Princessa,  and  making  fresh  levies,  rapidly  formed  a  large  force 
with  which  he  cut  the  direct  line  between  Zaragoza  and  Madrid. 

Beyond  Villa  Campa*8  positions  the  circle  of  war  was  continued  by 
other  bands,  which,  descending  from  the  Aloncayo  mountains,  infested 
the  districts  of  Taranzona  and  Borja,  and  intercepted  the  communica- 
tions between  Tudela  and  Zaragoza.  The  younger  Mina,  called  the 
student,  vexed  the  country  between  Tudela  and  Pampeluna ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  high  Pyrenean  valleys  of  Roncal,  Salazar,  Anso,  and 
Echo,  were  also  in  arms,  under  Renovalles.  This  officer,  taken  at  Za- 
ragoza, was,  by  the  French,  said  to  have  broken  his  parole;  but  he  plead- 
ed a  previous  breach  of  the  capitulation,  and  having  escaped  to  Lerida^ 
passed  from  thence,  with  some  regular  officers,  into  the  valleys,  where 
he  surprised  several  French  detachments.  His  principal  post  was  at  the 
convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  PeiSa,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  remarkable 
in  Spanish  history  as  a  place  of  refuge  maintained  with  success  against 
the  Moorish  conquerors;  the  bodies  of  twenty- two  kings  of  Aragon  rested 
in  the  church,  and  the  whole  rock  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  Ara- 
gonese,  and  supposed  to  be  invulnerable.  From  this  post  Saraza, 
acting  under  Renovalles,  continually  menaced  Jaca,  andvommunicating 
with  Baget,  Pedrosa,  and  Father  Theobaldo,  completed,  as  it  were,  the 
investment  of  the  third  corps. 

All  these  bands,  amounting  to,  at  least,  twenty  thousand  armed  men, 
commenced  their  operations  at  once,  cutting  off  isolated  men,  inter- 
cepting convoys  and  couriers,  and  attacking  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
French  army.    Meanwhile  Blake,  having  rallied  his  fugitives  at  Tortosa, 
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alMuidoned  Aragon^  and  proceeding  to  Tarragona,  endeavoared  to  keep 
the  war  aliye  in  Catalonia. 

Snehet,  in  following  up  bis  victory  at  Belchite,  had  sent  detachments 
as  far  as  Morella,  on  the  borders  of  Valencia,  and  poshed  his  scooting 
parties  close  up  to  Tortosa.  Finding  the  dispersion  of  Blake*s  troops 
complete,  be  posted  Measnier^s  diyision  on  the  line  of  the  Goadalope, 
with  orders  to  repair  the  castle  of  Alcanii,  so  as  to  form  a  head  of 
cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro;  then  crossing  that  river  at 
Caspe  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  made  demonstrations  against  Ifeqoi- 
nenza,  and  even  menaced  Lerida,  obliging  the  governor  to  draw  in  his 
detachments,  and  close  the  gates.  After  this  he  conlinoed  his  march  by 
Fraga,  recrossed  the  Cinca,  and  leaving  Habert*s  division  to  goard  that 
line,  retorned  himself  in  the  latter  end  of  June  to  Zaragoza  by  the  road 
of  MoDxon. 

Having  thus  dispersed  the  regolar  Spanish  forces  and  given  foil  effect 
to  his  victory,  the  French  general  sought  to  fix  himself  firmly  in  the 
fMMitions  he  had  gained.  Sensible  that  arms  may  win  battles,  hot 
cannot  render  conqoest  permanent,  he  projected  a  system  of  civil  ad- 
ministration which  might  enable  him  to  support  his  troops,  and  yet 
offer  some  security  of  property  to  those  inhabitants  who  remained  tran- 
quil. But,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  to  trust  to  any  system,  or 
to  avoid  danger,  while  the  moontains  swarmed  with  the  partidas,  Suchet 
reaoltweA  to  pwrrac  the  latter  wiliMnK  relaxation,  and  to  pot  down  all 
resistance  in  Aragon  before  he  attempted  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
conqoesto ;  and  he  knew  that  while  he  thus  laid  a  solid  base  for  further 
operations,  he  should  also  form  an  army  capable  of  executing  any 
enterprise. 

Commencing  on  the  side  of  Jaca,  he  dislodged  the  Spaniards  from  their 
positions  near  that  castle,  in  June,  and  supplied  it  with  ten  months*  pro- 
visions. After  this  operation,  Almunia  and  Garinefia,  on  the  right  of 
the  Ebro,  were  occupied  by  his  detachments,  and  having  suddenly 
drawn  together  four  battalions  and  a  hundred  cuirassiers  at  the  latter 
point,  he  surrounded  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Aguilar,  during  the  night  of 
the  19th,  destroyed  the  intrenched  camp,  and  sent  a  detachment  in  pur-* 
soit  of  Gayan.  On  the  same  day,  Pedrosa  was  repulsed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ebro,  near  Barbastro,  and  general  Habert  also  defeated 
Perena.  The  troq>s  sent  in  pursuit  of  Gayan  dispersed  his  corps  at 
Used,  Daroca  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  vicinity  of  Calatayod 
and  the  moontains  of  Moncayo  were  then  scoured  by  detachments  from 
Zaragoxa,  one  of  which  took  possession  of  the  district  of  Ginco  Villas. 
Meanwhile  Jaca  was  continually  menaced  by  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Juan 
de  la  Peiia,  and  Saraxa,  descending  from  thence  by  the  valley  of  the 
Gallego,  on  the  25d  of  August,  surprised  and  slew  a  detachment  of 
seventy  men  close  to  Zaragoza.   On  the  a6ih,  however,  five  French  batta- 
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lions  stormed  (he  sacred  rock,  and  peae&raled  up  the  TaUeys  of  Anso 
and  Echo  in  pursoit  of  Renovalles ;  nevertheless,  that  chief»  reliriag  to 
&OQeal«  oUained  a  cafitalation  lor  the  talloy  without  sarreadering 
himself. 

These  opearations  having,  in  a  certain  degree,  cleared  Aragon  of  the 
bands  on  the  side  of  Navarre  and  Castillo,  the  French  general  tarred 
against  those  oo  the  side  of  Catalonia.  Baget,  Perena,  and  Pedrosa, 
were  chased  from  the  Sierra  de  Guara,  but  rallied  between  the  Cinea 
and  the  Noguera,  and  were  there  joined  by  Renovalles,  who  assuoMd 
the  chief  command ;  on  the  33d  of  September,  however,  the  whole  were 
routed  by  general  Habert«  the  men  dispersed,  and  the  chiefs  took  refnge 
in  Lerida  and  Mequinenaa.  Sachet  then  occupied  Fraga,  Candasnos;, 
and  Monson,  established  a  Qying  bridge  on  the  Cinca,  near  the  latter 
town,  raised  some  field-works  to  protect  it,  and  that  done,  resolved  to 
invade  the  districts  of  Veuasqoe  and  Benevarres,  the  subjection  of  which 
would  have  secured  his  left  flank,  and  opened  a  new  line  of  communis 
cation  with  France.  The  inhabitants,  having  notice  of  his  pr<^ect, 
assembled  in  arms,  and  being  joined  by  the  dispersed  soldiers  of  the 
defeated  partisans,  menaced  a  French  regiment  posted  at  Graus.  Colo* 
nel  La  Peyrolerie,  the  commandant,  marched  the  17th  of  October,  by 
Eoda,  to  meet  then,  but  having  reached  a  certain  distance  up  the  valley, 
was  surrounded,  yet  he  broke  through  in  the  night,  and  regained  his 
post*  Daring  his  absence  the  peasantry  of  the  vicinity  came  down  to 
kill  his  sick  men,  the  iownsaaen  of  Graus  opposed  this  barbarity,  and 
marshal  Suchet  afl&rms  that  such  humane  conduct  was  not  rare  in  Arar 
gonese  towns. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  valley  of  Yenasque,  the  governor  of  Le- 
rida  caused  Caspe,  Fraga,  and  Candasnos  to  be  attacked,  and  some  sharp 
ighting  took  place.  The  French  maintained  their  poats,  but  the  whole 
circle  of  their  cantonments  being  still  infested  by  the  smaller  bands,  petty 
actions  were  fought  at  Belchite,  and  on  the  side  of  Molino,  at  Arnedo, 
andatSoria.  Mina  still  intercepted  the  communications  with  Pampe- 
luna ;  and  YUla  Campa,  quitting  Calatayud,  rallied  Gayan*s  troops,  and 
gathered  others  on  the  rocky  mountains  of  Tremendal,  where  a  large 
convent  and  church  once  more  furnished  a  citadel  for  an  intrenched 
camp.  Against  this  place  colonel  Henriod  marched  from  Daroca,  with 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men  and  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  driving  back  some  advanced  posts  from  Qjos  Negros  and  Origuela, 
came  in  front  of  the  main  position  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  29lh  of  November. 

coiBAT  or  TamiiaAL. 
The  SfMmiards  were  on  a  OMuntain,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  tongue 
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of  land  Bhooliag  <mt,  OT«rb«ng  Origuela,  tnd  oa  the  opper  part  of  llils 
tongue  stood  the  fortified  eoovent  of  TreoMmdal.  To  the  right  and  lefl 
the  rocks  were  nearly  ptrpendicnlar,  and  Henriod,  seeing  Chat  Villa 
Canpa  was  4oo  strongly  posted  to  be  beaten  by  an  open  attack,  skirmished 
as  if  he  wooid  torn  the  right  of  the  position  by  the  road  of  Afbaracin. 
Titia  Campa  was  thos  indoced  to  mass  his  forces  on  that  side,  and  in 
the  night,  the  ire  of  the  hi?ooacs  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  see  that  the 
main  body  of  the  French  troops  and  the  baggage  were  retiring,  while 
Henriod,  with  six  chosen  companies  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  coming 
agninsl  the  centre,  suddenly  drore  the  Spanish  ovtposts  into  the  fortified 
cenTeoC,  aad  opened  a  fire  with  his  guns,  as  if  to  corer  the  retreat*  This 
cannonade,  however,  soon  ceased^  and  Villa  Campa,  satisfied  that  the 
French  had  retired,  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard ;  Henriod*s  sis 
eompanies  then  secretly  scaled  the  rocks  of  the  position,  rashed  amongst 
the  sleeping  Spaniards,  killed  and  wounded  five  hondred,  and  pot  the 
whole  army  to  flight.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro,  a 
second  attempt  was  made  against  the  raliey  of  Venasqne,  which  being 
soccessfol,  that  district  was  disarmed. 

Petty  combats  still  continaed  to  be  foitght  in  other  parts  of  Aragoo, 
bnt  the  obetinacy  of  the  Spaniards  gradnaHy  gave  way.  In  December, 
Snchet  (assisted  by  general  Milhaod,  with  a  moToable  coinmn  from 
Madrid,)  took  the  towns  of  Aibaracin  and  Terael,  the  inswgent  janta 
fled  lo  Valencia,  and  thos  the  sabjection  of  Aragon  was,  in  a  manner, 
eflected ;  for  the  interior  was  disarmed  and  qoieled,  and  the  parlidas, 
which  still  hung  upon  the  Irsntiers,  were  obliged  to  recmit  and  be  sup- 
plied from  other  proTinces,  aad  atbled  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  The 
Aragooese  were  indeed  so  vexed  by  the  smaller  bands,  now  dwin- 
dlittg  inU  mere  banditd,  that  a  smoggler  of  Barbastro  asked  leave  to 
corps,  with  which  he  chased  and  suppressed  many  of 


The  re-eoforeements  now  pouring  into  Spain  enabled  the  French 
general  to  prepare  (w  extended  operations.  The  original  Spanish  army 
of  Aragon  was  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  of  which,  a  part 
were  wandering  with  Vilia  Campa,  a  part  were  in  Tortosa,  and  the  rest 
about  Lerida  and  Mequinenca ;  those  fortresses  were,  in  Atct,  the  only 
obstacles  to  a  junc^o  of  the  third  with  the  seventh  corps,  and  in  them 
the  Spanish  troops  who  still  kept  the  field  took  refuge,  when  closely 
pressed  by  the  invaders. 

The  policy  of  the  supreme  junta  wus  always  to  form  fresh  corps  upon 
the  remnants  of  their  beaten  armies.  Hence  Villa  Campa,  keeping  in 
the  mountains  of  Aibaracin,  recruited  his  ranks,  and  still  iufcsled  ihe 
western  frontier  ci  Aragon  ;  Garcia  Norarro,  making  Tortosa  his  base  of 
operations,  lined  the  banks  of  the  Algas,  and  menaced  Aicanis;  and  Pe- 
I,  trusting  to  the  ncighhourhood  of  Lerida  for  support,  posted  himself 
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between  the  Nogaera  and  Ihe  Segre.  Howerer,  the  activity  of  the  French 
gave  little  time  to  effect  any  considerable  organiiation. 

Sachet's  positions  formed  a  circle  round  Zaragoia.  Tndela,  Jaca, 
and  the  castle  of  Aljaferia  were  garrisoned,  bat  his  principal  forces  were 
on  the  Guadalupe  and  the  Ginca,  occupying  Alcanii,  Caspe,  Fraga, 
MonEon,  Barbastro,  Benerarres,  and  Yenasque ;  of  these,  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  were  places  of  strength,  and,  whether  his  situation  be  re* 
garded  in  a  political,  or  a  military  light,  it  was  become  most  important. 
One  year  had  sufficed,  not  only  to  reduce  the  towns  and  break  the  armies, 
but  in  part  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  Aragonese— at  that  time, 
confessedly  the  most  energetic  portion  of  the  nation*— and  to  place  Ihe 
third  corps,  with  reference  to  the  general  operations  of  the  war,  in  a 
most  formidable  position. 

1«.  The  fortified  castle  of  Alcanii  formed  a  head  of  cantonments  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  £bro,  and  being  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
passes  leading  into  Valencia,  furnished  a  base,  from  which  Suchet  could 
invade  that  rich  province ;  and  by  which  also,  he  could  place  the  Gata- 
lonian  army  between  two  fires,  whenever  the  seventh  corps  should  again 
advance  beyond  the  Llobregat. 

2<*.  Caspe  secured  the  communication  l)etween  the  wings  of  the  third 
corps,  while  Fraga,  with  its  wooden  bridge  over  the  Cinca,  offered  the 
means  of  passing  that  uncertain  river  at  all  seasons. 

3'.  Monzon,  a  regular  fortification,  in  some  measure  balanced  Lerida ; 
and  its  flying  bridge  over  the  Cinca  enabled  the  French  to  forage  all  the 
country  between  Lerida  and  Yenasque ;  moreover  a  cooperation  of  the 
garrison  of  Monzon,  the  troops  at  Barbastro,  and  those  at  Benevarres, 
could  always  curb  Perena. 

4<*.  The  possession  of  Yenasque  permitted  Suchet  to  communicate 
with  the  moveable  columns,  (appointed  to  guard  the  French  frontier,) 
while  the  castle  of  Jaca  rendered  the  third  corps  in  a  manner  independent 
of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian.  In  fine,  the  position  on  the  Cinca  and 
the  Guadalupe,  menacing  alike  Catalonia  and  Yalencia,  connected  the 
operations  of  the  third  with  the  seventh  corps,  and  henceforward  we 
shall  find  these  two  armies  gradually  approximating  until  they  formed 
but  one  force,  acting  upon  a  distinct  system  of  invasion  against  the  south. 

Suchet*s  projects  were,  however,  retarded  by  insurrections  in  Na- 
varre, which,  at  this  period,  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  student 
Mina,  far  from  being  quelled  by  the  troops  sent  at  different  periods  in 
chase  of  him,  daily  increased  his  forces,  and,  by  hardy  and  sudden  enter- 
prises, kept  the  Navarrese  in  commotion.  The  duke  of  Mahon,  one  of 
Joseph*s  Spanish  adherents,  appointed  viceroy  of  Navarre,  was  at  va« 
riance  with  the  military  authorities,  and  all  the  disorders  attendant  on 
a  divided  administration,  and  a  rapacious  system,  ensued.  General  D*A- 
gottit,  the  governor  of  Pampeluna^  was  accused  of  being  in  Mina's  pay, 
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and  his  suicide  during  an  inTesUgation  seems  to  confirm  the  sospicioo, 
bat  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  administration  of  Navarre  was  oppres- 
siTe,  fenal,  and  weak. 

To  avert  the  serious  danger  of  an  insarrection  so  close  to  France,  the 
emperor  directed  Sachet  to  repair  there  with  a  part  of  the  third  corps, 
and  that  general  soon  restored  order  in  Pampelana,  and  eventually 
captured  Mina  himself;  yet  he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  system  of  the 
partidas.  Espoz  y  Mina  took  his  nephew^s  place;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  communications  of  the  French  were  troubled, 
and  considerable  losses  inflicted  upon  their  armies  by  this  celebrated 
man — undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  person  among  the  partida' 
chiefs.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  how  weak  and  inefficient  this 
guerilla  system  was  to  deliver  the  country,  and  that,  even  as  an  auxiliary, 
its  advantages  were  nearly  balanced  by  the  evils. 

It  was  in  the  provinces  lying  between  France  and  the  Ebro  that  it 
commenced.  It  was  in  (hose  provinces  that  it  could  effect  the  greatest 
injury  to  the  French  cause ;  and  it  was  precisely  in  those  provinces  that 
it  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  energy,  although  less  assisted  by  the 
English  than  any  other  part  of  Spain :  a  fact  leading  to  the  conclusion, 
that  ready  and  copious  succours  may  be  hurtful  to  a  people  situated  as 
the  Spaniards  were.  When  so  assisted,  men  are  apt  to  rely  more  upon 
their  allies  than  upon  their  own  exertions.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  partidas  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia, 
although  they  amounted  at  one  time  to  above  thirty  thousand  men,  ac- 
costomed  to  arms,  and  often  commanded  by  men  of  undoubted  enter- 
prise and  courage,  never  occupied  half  their  own  number  of  French  at 
one  time ;  never  absolutely  defeated  a  single  division ;  never  prevented 
any  considerable  enterprise ;  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  surprise 
of  Figueras,  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  performed  any  exploit  seriously 
affecting  the  operations  of  a  single  '^  corps  d'armee.  *' 

It  is  true,  that  if  a  whole  nation  will  but  persevere  in  such  a  system, 
it  must  in  time  destroy  the  most  numerous  armies.  But  no  people  will 
thus  persevere,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  timid,  the  helpless,  are  all  hinder- 
ers  of  the  bold  and  robust.  There  will,  also,  be  a  difficulty  to  procure 
arms;  for  it  is  not  on  every  occasion  that  so  rich  and  powerful  a  people 
as  the  English,  will  be  found  in  alliance  with  insurrection;  and  when 
the  invaders  follow  up  their  victories  by  a  prudent  conduct,  as  was  the 
case  with  Suchet  and  some  others  of  the  French  generals,  the  result  is 
certain.  The  desire  of  ease,  natural  to  mankind,  prevails  against  the 
suggestions  of  honour;  and  although  the  opportunity  of  covering 
personal  ambition  with  the  garb  of  patriotism  may  cause  many  attempts 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  bulk  of  the  invaded  people  will  gradually 
hecome  submissive  and  tranquil.  It  is  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  measures  resorted  to  by  the  partida  chiefs  to  fill  their  ranks, 
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deserters  from  Ihe  French  tnd  eTe&  IhMto  the  Britisli  (bniMd  ooe-tliird 
of  their  bands. 

To  raise  a  whole  people  against  an  invader  may  beeasf^  but  to  direct 
the  energy  thas  aroused)  Is  «  gigantic  tnk^  and,  if  misi^recled,  the 
result  will  be  more  injurious  Cbau  adTiuti^eous.  That  it  was  nis- 
directed  in  Spain  was  the  opinion  of  many  able  men  of  all  sides,  and  to 
represent  it  otherwise,  is  to  make  history  give  false  lessons  to  posterity. 
Portugal  was  thrown  completely  into  the  handa  of  lord  Wellington,  but 
that  great  man,  instead  of  foHowiug  theeiampleof  the  supreme  junta, 
uod  encouraging  independent  bamte,  enforced  a  military  organization 
upon  totally  different  principles.  The  people  were,  indeed,  called  upon 
and  obltged  to  resist  the  enemy^  hut  it  wis  under  a  regular  system,  by 
which  all  classes  were  kept  in  just  bounds,  and  the  whole  physical  and 
moral  power  of  the  nation  rendered  subservient  to  the  plun  of  the  general- 
in-chief.  To  act  differently  is  to  confess  weakness  :  it  is  toaay  that  the 
government  being  unequal  to  the  directidi  of  affairs  permits  anarchy. 

The  partida  system  in  Spain,  was  the  offispring  of  disorder,  and  disor- 
der in  war  is  weakness  accompanied  by  ills  the  least  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  produce  ruin.  It  is  in  such  a  warfare^  that  habits  of  unbridled  li- 
cense, of  unprincipled  violence,  and  disrespect  for  Ihe  rights  of  property 
are  quickly  contracted,  and  render  men  unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizens ; 
and  yet  it  has  with  singular  inconsistency  been  cited^  as  the  best  and 
surest  mode  of  resisting  an  enemy,  by  politicians,  who  hold  regular 
armies  in  abhorrence,  although  a  high  sense  of  honour,  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  country,  temperance,  regularity,  and  decent  manners  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Iatter*s  discipline. 

Regular  armies  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  great  men,  and  one 
great  man  is  sufficient  to  save  a  nation :  but  when  every  person  is  per- 
mitted to  make  war  in  the  manner  most  agreaWe  to  himself ;— for  one 
that  comes  forward  with  patriotic  intentions,  there  will  be  two  to  act 
from  personal  interest;  in  short,  there  will  be  more  robbers  than  gene- 
rals. One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Espoc  y  Mina  was  to  slay  the  com* 
munder  of  a  neighbouring  band,  because,  under  the  mask «f  patriotism, 
he  was  plundering  his  own  countrymen :'  nay,  this  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  the  chiefs,  would  never  sufler  any  other  partida  than  his  own  to 
be  in  his  district;  he  also,  as  I  have  before  related,  made  a  species  of 
commercial  treaty  with  the  French,  and  strove  earnestly  and  successfully 
to  raise  his  band  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  force.  Nor  was  this  manner 
of  considering  the  guerilla  system  confined  to  the  one  side.  The  follow, 
ing  ohservations  of  St.  €yr,  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  show  that, 
after  considerable  experience  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  he  also  felt  that 
the  evil  was  greater  than  the  benefit. 

fiiLtract  from  the  LOe  of  NiM . 
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^  Ftf  from  <eMtiDg  genciQl  blame  on  tht  tflbrCs  made  bf  the  Otadam^ 
1  admired  them ;  b«t,  aa  thay  often  exeeeded  the  tMUMb  of  reaaoo^  their 
heroiam  was  deirimentat  le  their  ca«ae.  Many  times  it  eavaed  the 
deatiUcUon  of  whale  iK^ttlatiow^irithcNit  neeatsity  and  witheot  adfan- 

•*  ^9hm  a  cewitTf  la  int«itd  by  an  army  itreniser  than  tint  which 
defenda  it,  it  ii  beyimd  question  that  the  po^uiatioa  -shonld  come  te  the 
aaaiatance  of  the  troops,  and  tend  them  every  siifiport^  but,  without  an 
ahaohite  neceaaity)  the  Tormer  sholild  not  he  hrougfaft  on  to  the  liaM  of 
battle.  •  •  .  It  is  inhuman  to  place  their  inexperience  in  opposition  to 
hardened  veterans. 

**  Instead  of  exasperating  the  people  of  Catalonia,  the  leaders  should 
have  endeavoured  to  calm  them,  and  have  directed  their  ardour  so  as  to 
second  the  army  on  great  occasions.  But  they  excited  them  without 
cessation,  led  them  day  after  day  into  Gre,  fatigued  them,  harassed  them, 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations,  to  embark  if  they  were  on  the 
coast,  if  inland  to  take  to  the  mountains  and  perish  of  misery  within 
sight  of  their  own  homes,  thus  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  a  hungry  and 
exasperated  soldiery.  The  people's  ardour  was  exhausted  daily  in  par- 
tial operations,  and  hence,  on  great  occasions,  when  they  could  have 
been  eminently  useful,  they  were  not  to  be  had. 

"  Their  good  will  had  been  so  often  abused  by  the  folly  of  their  leaders, 
that  many  times  their  assistance  was  called  for  in  vain.  The  peasantry, 
of  whom  so  much  had  been  demanded,  began  to  demand  in  their  turn. 
They  insisted  that  the  soldiers  should  6ght  always  to  the  last  gasp,  were 
angry  when  the  latter  retreated,  and  robbed  and  ill-used  them  when 
broken  by  defeat. 

**  They  had  been  so  excited,  so  exasperated  against  the  French,  that  they 
became  habitually  ferocious,  and  their  ferocity  was  often  as  dangerous 
to  their  own  party,  as  to  the  enemy.  The  atrocities  committed  against 
their  own  chiefs  disgusted  the  most  patriotic,  abated  their  zeal,  caused 
the  middle  classes  to  desire  peace  as  the  only  remedy  of  a  system  so 
replete  with  disorder.  Numbers  of  distinguished  men,  even  those  who 
had  vehemently  opposed  Joseph  at  6rst,  began  to  abandon  Ferdinand; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  but  for  the  expedition  to  Russia,  that  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  which  reigns  in  Spain,  would  never  have  remounted  the 
throne. 

**  The  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  French  military  were  as  little  con- 
formable to  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards.  Those  men  were  but  the 
slaves  of  their  duty,  and  of  the  state;  certain  of  death  a  little  sooner  or 
a  tittle  later,  they,  like  the  Spaniards,  were  victims  of  the  same  ambi- 
tion. The  soldier  naturally  becomes  cruel  in  protracted  warfare;  but 
the  treatment  experienced  from  the  Catalans  brought  out  this  disposition 
prematurely;  and  that  unhappy  people  were  themselves  the  victims  of  a 
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craelty,  irhich  either  of  their  own  will  or  excited  by  others,  they  had 
exercised  upon  those  troops  that  fell  into  their  power;  and  this  without 
any  advantage  to  their  cause,  while  a  contrary  system  woald,  in  a  little 
time,  have  broken  op  the  seventh  corps,--seeing  that  the  latter  was 
composed  of  foreigners,  naturally  inclined  to  desert.  But  the  murders 
of  all  wounded,  and  sick,  and  helpless  men,  created  sach  horror,  that 
the  desertion,  which  at  first  menaced  total  deslrnction,  ceased  entirely.** 
Snch  were  St.  Cyr*s  opinions ;  and,  assuredly,  the  struggle  in  Cata- 
lonia, of  which  it  is  now  the  time  to  resume  the  relation,  was  not  the 
least  successful  in  Spain. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


C«i6MwtioBortlieopentiaM  JBCalalooui--SC.  C7r  toodt  Leochi  to  theAnpunlan;  he 
retama  with  the  intelli0eiic«  of  ibe  AartriMi  war— Of  Verdier't  arrival  in  the  Anpur- 
dan,  and  of  Augereau't  appointment  to  the  oommaod  of  iho  ceTenth  corps — Augereau's 
inflated  procIamation~-It  u  torn  down  by  the  Calaloniant— He  remains  tick  at  Perpi- 
gnao^— St.  Cyr  continaes  to  command— Refuses  to  obey  Joseph's  orders  to  remove  into 
Angoo— Prettes  Verdierto  commaiiee  the  siege  of  Gerona^Re^^nforoes  Verdier^ 
Remaios  himself  at  Vich^ConsUocy  of  the  Spaniards— St.  Cyr  marches  from  Vich,  de- 
feats three  Spanish  battalions,  and  captures  a  convoy— Storms  St.  Felieu  dc  ^uixols— 
Takes  a  poailion  to  cover  Verdier's  operations— Siege  of  Gcrooa— State  of  the  contend- 
ing partieo— Assanit  of  Monljouic  fiits— General  Fontanes  storms  Palamos-Wimpfen 
mud  theMilanamakea  vaip  attempt  to  throw  suceours  into  Gerona—Montjooicabao- 


0PEBATI0H8  IH   C4T4L0]fIA. 

Tu  DarratiTe  of  the  Gatalonian  affairs  was  broken  off  at  the  moment, 
when  St.  Cyr  having  established  bis  quarters  at  Yich,  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  Austrian  war,  and  that  Barcelona  had  been  relieved  by  the 
squadron  of  admiral  Cosmao.'  His  whole  attention  was  then  directed 
towards  Gerona ;  and  with  a  view  to  hastening  general  Reille^s  prepara- 
tion for  the  siege  of  that  place,  a  second  detachment,  under  Lecchi,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ampurdan.  During  this  time  Conpigny  continued  at 
Tarragona,  and  Blake  made  his  fatal  march  into  Aragon;  but  those 
troops  which,  under  Milans  and  Wimpfen,  had  composed  Reding*s  left 
wing,  were  continually  skirmishing  with  the  French  posts  in  the  valley 
of  Yich,  and  the  partisans,  especially  Claros  and  the  doctor  Rovera, 
molested  the  communications  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  before. 
Lecchi  returned  about  the  18th  of  May,  with  intelligence  that  Napoleon 
had  quitted  Paris  for  Germany,  that  general  Yerdier  had  replaced  Reille 
in  the  Ampurdan,  and  that  marshal  Augereau  had  reached  Perpignan 
io  his  way  to  supersede  St.  Cyr  himself  in  the  command  of  the  seventh 
corps.  The  latter  part  of  this  information  gave  St.  Cyr  inGnite  discon- 
tent. In  his  '*  Journal  of  Operations, "  he  asserts  that  his  successor 
earnestly  sought  for  the  appointment,  and  his  own  observations  on  the 
occasion  are  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  of  his  rival. 

1  See  Vol.  1,  page  396. 
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Aagereaa,  who,  haviDg  seryed  in  Catalonia  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
volation,  imagined,  that  he  had  then  acquired  an  inflaence  which  might 
be  revived  on  the  present  occasion,  framed  a  proclamation  that  vied  with 
the  most  inflated  of  Spanish  manifestoes;  but  the  latter,  although  targid, 
were  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  whereas,  Augereaa*s  ad- 
dress, being  at  utter  variance  with  thoee  feeliags,  was  a  pure  folly.  This 
proclamation  he  sent  into  Catalonia,  escorted  by  a  battalion,  but  even  on 
the  frontier,  the  mignelete  colonel.  Porta,  defeated  the  escort,  and  tore 
down  the  few  copies  that  had  been  posted.  Augereau,  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  remained  at  Perpignan,  and  St.  Cyr  continued  to  command,  but  re- 
luctantly, because  (as  he  affirms)  the  oflScers  and  soldjers  were  neglected, 
and  himself  exposed  to  various  indignities,  the  effects  of  Napoleon*s  ill* 
will.  The  most  serious  of  these  affronts  was  permitting  Venlier  .to  cor- 
respond directly  with  the  minister  of  war  in  France,  and  the  publishiiig 
of  his  reports  in  preference  to  St.  Cyr's.  For  these  reasons,  the  latter 
says  he  contented  himself  with  a  simple  discharge  of  his  duty.  But, 
after  the  conspiracy  in  the  second  corps,  Napoleon  cannot  be  justly  bla- 
med for  coldness  towards  an  officer,  who,  however  free  himself  from 
encouraging  the  malecontenls  in  the  French  army,  was  certainly  designed 
for  their  leader ;  it  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  the  emperor  discovered 
so  little  jealousy.  When  a  man  has  once  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
power,  he  must  inevitably  give  offence  to  his  former  comrades,  for,  as 
ail  honours  and  rewards,  flowing  from  him,  are  taken  as  personal  fa- 
vours, so  all  checks  and  isligtrts^  or  even  the  cessation  of  beOefils,  are 
regarded  as  personal  injuries.  VFhere  the  sanction  of  lime  is  wanting 
to  identify  (he  sovereign  with  the  country,  the  discontented  easily  con- 
vince themselves  that  revenge  is  patriotism. 

While  St.  €yr  was  preparmg  for  the  siege  of  Gerona,  Joseph,  as  we 
have  seen,  directed  him  to  march  intn  Aragon,  to  repel  Blake^s  move- 
ment against  Suchet.^  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  with  reason ; 
for  it  would  have  been  a  great  erronr  to  permit  Blake*s  false  movement 
to  occupy  two  **  corps  d*arm6e,^  and  so  retard  the  siege  of  Gerona,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  the  French  affairs  in  Catalonia.  Barcelona  was 
never  safe  w^ile  Hostahich  and  Gerona  were  In  the  Spaniards*  posses- 
sion. St.  Cyr  was  well  aware  of  this,  hot  the  evils  of  a  divided  com- 
maiHl  are  soon  feft.  He  who  had  been  successftil  in  all  his  operations, 
was  urgent,  for  many  reasons,  to  commence  the  siege  without  delay ; 
but  Verdier,  who  had  failed  at  Karagoza,  was  cautious  in  attacking  a 
town  which  had  twice  baffled  Dohesme ;  and  when  pressed  to  begin, 
complained  that  he  coaM  not,  after  placing  garrisons  in  Rosas  and 
Figueras,  bring  ten  thousand  men  before  Gerona,  which,  seeing  the 
great  extent  of  the  works,  were  insufficient. 

1  See  Vol.1,  pa^^e  55a. 
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St.  €yr,  disrad^afdiDf  Um  works,  ttbgerted  that  tbe  gtrriaMi  did  not 
•loaedl  tbroe  liMvaand  men,  Ibtt  it  coirid  not  wdi  be  mereasad,  and  that 
axpedkioii  was  of  note  eonseqweiice  than  nomben.  NeTertkeless,  omi« 
sidflriBg  that  a  d^pOt  of  promiooay  eatabliabod  for  the  serf ke  of  Iha 
siege  at  Figueraa,  aad  which  it  was  unlikely  Napoleoa  would  repleniab, 
mast,  hj  delay,  be  eibaustedy  as  well  as  the  supplies  which  he  had 
himself  collected  at  Vieh,  he  sent  all  his  owd  canoonien,  sappers,  aad 
artillery  horses,  two  sqoadroos  of  cavalry*  and  sii  battalioiis  of  infantry 
to  the  Anpvrdan,  and  hsTing  thos  iocareased  the  number  of  troops  there 
to  eighteen  thoosand  men,  again  irged  Yerdier  to  be  eipedite. 

These  re-enforeements  marched  the  2Sd  of  May,  and  the  eoverfhg 
amy,  diouoished  to  about  twelve  thousand  men  under  arms,  continued 
lo  hold  the  valley  of  Yich  until  the  middle  of  June.  During  this  lime, 
the  migaetetes  often  skirmished  with  theadvaaoed  posts,  but  without 
skill  or  profit ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town*  always  remained  in  tbe 
Ugh  mountains  unsheltered  and  starving,  yet  still  firm  of  resahition  net 
to  dwell  wiih  the  invaders.  This  may  be  attributed  partly  to  fear,  but 
more  to  that  susceptibility  to  grand  Sentiaaents,  which  distinguiriies  the 
Spanish  peasants.  Although  little  remarikable  isr  hardihood  in  the  field, 
their  Moorish  blood  is  attested  by  their  fortitude;  men  and  women  alike, 
they  endure  calamity  with  a  singular  and  unostentatious  courage.  In  this 
they  are  truly  admirable.  But  their  virtues  are  passive,  their  faults 
active,  and,  continually  instigated  by  a  peculiar  arrogance,  tbey  are  per- 
petually {projecting  enterprises  which  they  have  not  sufiicient  vigour  to 
eseeote,  although  at  all  times  they  are  confident  and  boasting  more  than 
becomes  either  wise  or  brave  men. 

Early  in  June,  St.  Cyr,  having  consamed  nearly  all  his  com,  resolved 
to  approach  Gerona,and  secure  the  harvest  which  was  almost  ripe  in  that 
district;  bat,  previous  to  quitting  Vich,  he  sent  his  sick  and  wounded 
men,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Barcelona,  and  disposed  hb  reserves  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  operation  was  eflected  without  loss.  The  army, 
loaded  with  as  much  grain  as  the  men  could  carry,  then  commenced 
crossing  the  mountains  which  separate  Vich  from  the  districts  of  Gerona 
and  Hostalrich.  In  two  days  it  passed  by  Folgarolas,  San  Saturnino, 
Santo  Hilario,  and  Santa  Goloma  de  Fames;  the  headquarters  were  fixed 
at  Galdasde  MalavelU  on  tbe  9Qth,the  fort  of  St.  Felien  de  Qaixols  was 
Hormed  on  the  91st,  and  the  Spanish  privateers  driven  to  seek  another 
harbour.  The  French  then  occupied  a  half  circle,  extending  from 
St.  Felien  to  the  Olla  river,  Intermediate  posts  were  established  at 
St.  Grace,  Yidreras*  Maltorquinas,  Rieu  de  Arenas,  Santa  Coloma  de 
Fames,  Gastafia,  and  Bruflola^  thus  cutting  off  the  communications  be* 
tween  Gerona  and  the  districts  occupied  by  Coupigny,  Wimpfen,  the 
Milans,  and  Claros. 

During  the  march  from  Yich,  the  French  defeated  three  Spanish  bat- 
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taiions,  and  captured  a  convoy,  coming  from  the  aide  of  Martorel,  and 
destined  for  Gerona.  St.  Cyr  calls  (hem  the  foreranners  of  Blake*a 
army,  a  curious  errour,  for  Blake  was,  on  that  very  day,  being  defeated 
at  Relchite,  two  hundred  miles  from  Santa  Coloma.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  was,  at  this  period,  no  Gatalonian  army,  the  few  troops  that  kept 
the  field  were  acting  independently.  Coupigny,  the  nominal  command- 
er-in-chief, remained  at  Tarragona,  where  he  and  the  other  authori- 
ties, more  occupied  with  personal  quarrels  and  political  intrigues  than 
with  military  affairs,  were  thwarting  each  other.  Thus  the  Spanish 
and  French  operations  were  alike  weakened  by  internal  divisions. 

Yerdier  was  slow,  cautions,  and  more  attentive  to  the  facilities  afforded 
for  resistance  than  to  the  number  of  regular  soldiers  within  the  works ; 
he,  or  rather  Reille,  had  appeared  before  Gerona  on  the  6th  of  May,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  June  that,  re-enforced  with  Lecchi's  division, 
he  completed  the  investment  of  the  place  on  both  sides  of  the  Ter.  On 
the  8th,  however,  ground  was  broken ;  and  thus,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Blake,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  advancing  against 
Zaragoza,  in  other  words,  seeking  to  wrest  Aragon  from  the  French,  Ca- 
talonia was  slipping  from  his  own  hands. 

THIRD   SIEGB  OF   6BR0NA. 

"When  this  memorable  siege  conn«enced,  the  relative  situations  of  the 
contending  parties  were  as  follows  :— Efghleen  thousand  French  held 
the  Ampurdan,  and  invested  the  place.  Of  this  number  about  four 
thousand  were  in  Figueras,  Rosas,  and  the  smaller  posts  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Yerdier  found  the  first-named  place , 
notwithstanding  its  great  importance,  destitute  of  a  garrison,  when  he 
arrived  there  from  France.  A  fact  consistent  with  lord  Collingwood'8 
description  of  the  Catalan  warfare,  but  irreconcilable  with  the  enterprise 
and  vigour  attributed  to  them  by  others. 

St.  Cyr,  the  distribution  of  whose  forces  has  been  already  noticed, 
covered  the  siege  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  Duhesme,  having  about 
ten  thousand,  including  sick,  continued  to  hold  Barcelona.'  Forty 
thousand  French  were,  therefore,  disposed  between  that  city  and  Figue- 
ras ;  while,  on  the  Spanish  side,  there  was  no  preparation.  Blake  was 
still  in  Aragon ;  Coupigny,  with  six  thousand  of  the  worst  troops,  was  at 
Tarragona ;  the  Miians  watched  Dubesme ;  Wimpfen,  with  a  few  thou- 
sand, held  the  country  about  the  upper  Llobregat ;  Juan  Glares  and 
Rovera  kept  the  mountains  on  the  side  of  Olat  and  Ripoll ;  and,  in  the 
higher  Catalonia,  small  bands  of  migueletes  were  dispersed  under  diffe- 
rent chiefs.    The  somatenes,  however,  continuing  their  own  system  of 

I  Imperial  muster-roll,  MS. 
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warfare,  not  only  disregarded  the  generals,  as  in  the  tiine  of  Reding,  bat 
fell  upon  and  robbed  the  regular  troops,  whenever  a  favoarable  oppor- 
tanity  occurred.  The  Spanish  privateers,  dislodged  from  St.  Filieu,  now 
resorted  to  Palamos  bay,  and  the  English  fleet,  under  lord  Collingwood, 
watched  incessantly  to  prevent  any  French  squadron,  or  even  single 
vessels,  from  carrying  provisions  by  the  coast. 

From  Gerona,  the  governor  did  not  fait  to  call  loodly  on  the  generals, 
and  even  on  the  supreme  central  junta,  for  succours ;  but  his  cry  was 
disregarded,  and  when  the  siege  commenced,  his  garrison  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  regular  troops,  his  magazines  and  hospitals  were  but 
scantily  provided,  and  he  had  no  money.  Alvares  Mariano  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  lofty  spirit,  great  fortitude,  and  in  no  manner  daunted. 

The  works  of  Gerona,  already  described,'  were  little  changed  since 
the  first  siege ;  there,  however,  as  in  Zaragoza,  by  a  mixture  of  sopersti- 
tion,  patriotism,  and  military  regulations,  the  moral  as  well  as  physical 
force  of  the  city  had  been  called  forth.  There,  likewise,  a  sickness, 
common  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  was  looked  for  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers,  and  there  also  women  were  enrolled,  under  the 
title  of  ihe  Company  of  Sta.  Barbara,  to  carry  off  the  wounded,  and  to 
wait  upon  the  hospitals,  and  at  every  breath  of  air,  says  St.  Cyr,  their 
ribbons  were  seen  to  float  amidst  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers !  To 
evince  his  own  resolution,  the  governor  forbade  the  mention  of  a  capitu* 
lation  under  pain  of  death ;  but  severe  punishments  were  only  denounced, 
not  inflicted.  Alvarez,  master  of  his  actions,  and  capable  of  command- 
ing without  phrensy,  had  recourse  to  no  barbarous  methods  of  enfor- 
cing authority ;  obstinate  his  defence  was,  and  full  of  suffering  to  the 
besieged,  yet  free  from  the  stain  of  cruelty,  and  rich  in  honour. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  siege  was  begun,  and,  on  the  12th,  one  mor- 
tar-battery, erected  at  Casen  Rocca  on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  and  two 
breaching-batteries,  established  against  fort  Montjouic,  being  ready  (o 
play,  the  town  was  summoned  in  form.  The  answer  was  an  intimation 
that  henceforth  all  flags  of  truce  would  be  fired  upon,  which  was  the 
only  proceeding  indicative  of  the  barbarian  in  the  conduct  of  Alvarez. 

The  15th  the  small  suburb  of  Pedreto  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  batteries  opened 
against  Hontjouic,  while  the  town  was  bombarded  from  the  Casen  Rocca. 
The  17th  the  besieged  drove  the  enemy  from  Pedreto,  but  were  finally 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  above  a  hundred  men. 

The  19th  the  stone  towers  of  St.  Narcis  and  St.  Louis,  forming  the 
outworks  of  Hontjouic,  being  assaulted,  the  besieged,  panic-stricken, 
abandoned  them  and  the  tower  of  St.  Daniel  also.  The  French  imme- 
diately erected  breaching-batteries,  four  hundred  yards  from  the  north- 

1  See  Vol. !,  page  49* 
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era  baMioA  of  Mooljoiiic,  Teaipe^ioovs  weather  retarded  Iheir  worke, 
bot  they  made  a  praeUcable  epening  by  the  4th  of  July,  aod  with  a 
strange  temerity  reeoived  to  give  the  assa«lt«  although  the  flank  fire  of 
the  works  was  nol  silenced*  nor  the  glacis  crowned,  nor  the  covert*way 
or  coDiHerscarp  ii^ored,  and  that  a  half  moon,  in  a  perfect  state,  covered 
the  approaches  to  the  breach.  The  latter  was  proved  by  the  eogiaeers, 
IB  a  false  attack,  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  the  resolntion  to  assault 
was  then  adopted;  yet  the  storoning-force  drawn  from  the  several  quar- 
ters of  investment  was  only  asseoibled  in  the  trenches  on  the  night  of 
the  7th ;  and  during  these  four  days  as  the  batteries  ceased  to  play,  the 
Spaniards  retrenched,  and  barricadoed  the  opening. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  French  column,  jump- 
ing out  of  the  trenches,  rapidly  cleared  the  space  between  them  and 
the  fort,  descended  the  ditch,  and  mounted  to  the  assault  with  great  re* 
solution ;  but  the  Spaniards  bad  so  strengthened  the  defences  that  no 
impressioB  could  be  made,  and  the  assailants  taken  in  flank  and  rear  by 
the  fire  from  the  half  moon,  the  oovert^way,  and  the  eastern  bastion, 
were  driven  back«  Twice  they  renewed  (he  attempt,  but  their  assault 
failed,  with  a  loss  of  a  thoiiaaBd  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  success 
of  the  besieged  was  however  mitigate  by  an  accidental  explosion,  which 
destroyed  the  garrison  of  the  small  fort  of  St.  Juan,  situated  between 
Mon^ouic  and  the  city. 

About  the  period  of  this  assault  which  was  given  without  St.  Cyr*s 
knowledge,  the  latter  finding  that  Claros  and  Rovers  interrupted  the 
convoys  coming  from  Figueras  to  Gerona,  withdrew  a  brigade  of 
Souham^s  division  from  Santa  Goloma  de  Fames,  and  posted  it  on  the 
left  of  the  Ter,  at  Bafiolas.  The  troops  on  the  side  of  Hostalrich  were 
thus  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men  under  arms,  although  an 
effort  to  raise  the  siege  was  to  be  expected ;  for  letters  from  Alvarex, 
urgently  demanding  succours  of  Blake,  had  been  intercepted,  and  the 
latter,  after  his  defeat  in  Aragon,  was,  as  I  have  said,  collecting  men  at 
Tarragona. 

Meanwhile,  to  secure  the  coast-line  from  Rosas  to  Quixols  before 
Blake  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  St.  Cyr  resolved  to  take  Palamos. 
To  effect  this,  general  Fontanes  marched  from  St.  Filieu,  on  the  l^th  of 
July,  with  an  Italian  brigade,  six  guns,  and  some  squadrons  of  dra- 
goons. Twice  he  summoned  the  place,  and  the  bearer  being  each  time 
treated  with  scorn,  the  troops  moved  on  to  the  attack ;  but  in  passing  a 
flat  part  of  the  coast  near  Torre  Yalenti,  they  were  cannonaded  by  six 
gunboats  so  sharply,  that  they  could  not  keep  the  road  until  the  artillery 
had  obliged  the  boats  to  sheer  off. 

STOBHIRG  OP   PALAHOS. 

This  town  having  a  good  roadstead,  and  being  only  one  march  from 
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Gerooa,  was  necessarily  a  place  of  importance;  and  the  works,  although 
partly  rained,  were  so  far  repaired  by  the  Catalans  as  to  be  capable  of 
some  defence.  Twenty  guns  were  mounted,  and  the  town,  built  on  a 
narrow  rocky  peninsula,  had  but  one  front,  the  approach  to  which  was 
over  an  open  plain  completely  commanded  from  the  left  by  some  very 
rugged  hills,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of  somatenes  were  assem- 
bled, with  their  line  touching  upon  the  walls  of  the  town.  Fontanes 
drove  the  somatenes  from  this  position,  and  a  third  time,  summoned 
the  place  to  surrender.  The  bearer  was  killed,  and  the  Italians  imme- 
diately stormed  the  works.  The  Spaniards  flying  towards  the  shore 
endeavoured  to  get  on  board  their  vessels,  but  the  latter  put  off  to  sea, 
and  some  of  Fontanes'  troops  having  turned  the  town  during  the  action, 
intercepted  the  fugitives,  and  put  all  to  the  sword. 

Scarcely  had  Palamos  fallen,  when  Wimpfen  and  the  Milans,  arriving 
near  Hostalrich,  began  to  harass  Souham's  outposts  at  Santa  Goloma, 
hoping  to  draw  St.  Cyr's  attention  to  that  side,  while  a  re-enforcement 
for  the  garrison  of  Gerona  should  pass  through  the  left  of  bis  line  into 
the  city.  The  French  general  was  not  deceived,  but  fifteen  hundred 
chosen  men,  under  the  command  of  one  Marshal,  an  Englishman,  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  secretly  through  the  enemy*s  posts  at  Llagos- 
tera ;  they  were  accompanied  by  an  aide  de  camp  of  Alvares,  called 
Eich,  apparently  an  Englishman  also,  and  they  succeeded  on  the  9th  in 
passing  general  Pino's  posts  unobserved.  Unfortunately  a  straggler  was 
taken,  and  St.  Gyr  being  thus  informed  of  the  march,  and  judging  that 
the  attempt  to  break  the  line  of  investment  would  be  made  in  the  night 
and  by  the  road  of  Casa  de  Selva,  immediately  placed  one  body  of  men 
in  ambush  near  that  point,  and  sent  another  in  pursuit  of  the  succour- 
ing column. 

As  the  French  general  had  foreseen,  the  Spaniards  continued  their 
march  through  the  bills  at  dusk,  but  being  suddenly  fired  upon  by  the 
ambuscade,  hastily  retired,  and  the  next  day  fell  in  with  the  other 
troops,  and  lost  a  thousand  men ;  the  rest  dispersing,  escaped  the  enemy, 
yet  were  ill  used  and  robbed  of  their  arms  by  the  somatenes.  St.  Gyr 
says  that  Mr.  Marshal  having  offered  to  capitulate,  fled  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  thus  abandoned  his  men;  but  the  Spanish  general  Gou- 
pigny  affirmed  that  the  men  abandoned  Marshal,  and  refused  to  fight ; 
that  Rich  ran  away  before  he  had  seen  the  enemy,  and  that  both  he 
and  the  troops  merited  severe  punishment.  It  is  also  certain  that 
Marshal's  flight  was  to  Gerona,  where  he  afterwards  fell  fighting  gal- 
lantly. 

This  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt  by  Alvarez.  Sickness  and 
battle  had  already  reduced  his  garrison  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  he 
was  thus  debarred  the  best  of  all  defences,  namely,  frequent  sallies  as 
(be  enemy  neared  the  walls;  bis  resolution  was  unshaken,  but  he  did 
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not  fail  lo  remonstrate  warmly  with  Coupigny,  and  eyen  denoanerd  his 
inactivity  to  the  supreme  junta.  That  general  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  Blake's  absence,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  danger  of 
carrying  the  contagious  sickness  of  Tarragona  Into  Gerona,  and  Gnatly 
adduced  colonel  MarshaFs  unfortunate  attempt,  as  proof  that  due  exertion 
had  beon  made.  Yet  he  could  not  deny  that  Gerona  had  been  invested 
two  months,  had  sustained  forty  days  of  open  trenches,  a  bombardment 
and  an  assault  without  any  succour,  and  that  during  that  time,  he 
himself  remained  at  Tarragona,  instead  of  being  at  Hostalrich  with  all 
the  troops  he  could  collect. 

From  the  prisoners  taken  the  French  ascertained  that  neither  Cou- 
{Hgny  nor  Blake  had  any  intention  of  coming  to  the  relief  of  Gerona, 
until  sickness  and  famine,  which  pressed  as  heavily  on  the  besiegers  as 
on  the  besieged,  should  have  weakened  the  ranks  of  the  former;  and 
this  plan  receives  unqualified  praise  from  St.  Gyr,  who  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  that  with  an  open  breach,  a  town,  requiring  six  thousand 
men  to  man  the  works  and  having  but  fifteen  hundred,  might  fall  at 
any  moment 

After  the  failure  of  the  assault  at  Montjouic,  Verdier  recommenced  his 
approaches  in  due  form,  opened  galleries  for  a  mine,  and  interrupted 
the  communication  with  the  city  by  posting  men  in  the  ruins  of  the 
little  fort  of  St.  Juan;  his  operations  were,  however,  retarded  by  Claros 
and  Rovera,  who  captured  a  convoy  of  powder  close  lo  the  French  fron- 
tier ;  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  events,  the  brigade  from 
Sooham's  division  was  poshed  from  Baiiolas  to  St.  Lorenzo  de  la  Muja* 

The  ad  of  August,  the  fortified  convent  of  St.  Daniel,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Galligan,  between  the  Constable  fort  and  Montjouic,  was 
taken  by  the  French,  who  thus  entirely  intercepted  the  communication 
between  the  latter  place  and  the  city.  The  4th  of  August,  the  glacis  of 
Montjouic  being  crowned,  the  counterscarp  blown  in  and  the  flank  de^ 
fences  ruined,  the  ditch  was  passed,  and  the  half  moon  in  front  of  the 
curtain  carried  by  storm,  but  no  lodgment  was  effected.  During  this 
day,  Alvarez  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  retake  the  ruins  of  St.  Juan, 
and  at  the  same  time,  two  hundred  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the 
seacoast  with  provisions,  and  penetrated  to  the  convent  of  St.  Daniel, 
thinking  that  their  countrymen  still  held  it,  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  t^th  the  engineers  having  ascertained  that  the  northern  bastion 
being  hollow,  the  troops  would,  after  storming  it,  be  obliged  to  descend 
a  scarp  of  twelve  or  fourteen  leet,  changed  the  line  of  attack,  and  com- 
menced  new  approaches  against  the  eastern  bastion.  A  second  practt* 
cal  breach  was  soon  opened,  and  preparations  made  for  storming  on  the 
12tb,  but  in  the  night  of  the  lllh,  the  garrison  blew  op  the  raagaaines, 
spiked  the  guns,  and,  without  loss,  regained  Gerona.  Thus  the  fort 
fell,  after  thirty-seven  days  of  open  trenches  and  one  assault. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Qaro*  and  Robert  alUck  Bascara  and  spread  dismay  along  the  French  fronlier—Two 
Spaaiah  offieert  pasa  the  Ter  and  enter  Gerona  with  tuocoura— AlTarei  remonttratea 
with  the  joBta  of  Catalonia— Bad  conduct  af  the  latter— Blake  ndvancea  to  the  aid  af 
the  dty— Peatilence  there-AffecU  the  French  army— St.  Cyr't  firmnesa— Bkke*a 
timid  operations— O^Donnel  fights  Sonham,  but  without  success— St.  Cyr  takes  a  posi- 
tion of  twtlle— Garcia  Conde  forces  the  French  lines  and  introduces  a  convoy  into 
Girona — Blake  retires— Siege  resumed- Garcia  Conde  comes  out  of  the  city— Bidicn- 
loua  erronr  of  the  French- Conde  foroes  the  French  lines  and  escapes— Assault  on 
Girona  fails— Blake  adTances  a  second  tame — Sends  another  convoy  under  the  con- 
maud  of  O^Donnel  to  the  city-0'Donnel  with  the  head  of  the  conToy  succeeds,  the 
remainder  is  cut  off— Blake's  incapacity— He  retires— St.  Cyr  goes  to  Perpignan— An- 
gercnn  lakes  the  command  of  the  siege— OTDonnel  breaks  through  the  French  lines- 
Blake  advances  a  thh^l  time— Is  beaten  by  Sonham— Pino  Ukes  Hostalricb^Admirai 
Martin  intercepts  a  French  squadron— CapUin  Uallowell  destroys  a  eonvoy  in  Rosaa 
bay—Distvem  in  Gerona— Alvarei  is  seized  with  delirium,  and  the  city  surrenders— 
Oboervations. 

YKBDin,  elated  by  the  capture  of  Montjonk,  boasted,  in  his  despatches, 
of  the  difflcalties  that  he  had  overcome ;  and  they  were  unquestionably 
great,  for  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  had  obh'ged  him  to  raise  his  trench- 
es instead  of  sinking  them,  and  his  approaches  had  been  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  flying  sap.  But  he  likewise  expressed  his  scorn  of  the  garri- 
son, held  their  future  resistance  cheap,  and  asserted  that  fifteen  days 
would  suffice  to  take  the  town,  in  which  he  was  justified  neither  by 
past  nor  succeeding  facts.  The  Spaniards,  indignant  at  his  undeserved 
contempt,  redoubled  their  exertions  and  falsified  all  his  predictions; 
and  while  these  events  were  passing  close  to  Gerona,  Gtaros  and  Rovera, 
at  the  bead  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  migueletes,  attacked  Bascara, 
a  post  between  Figoeras  and  Gerona,  at  the  moment  when  a  convoy,  es- 
corted by  a  battalion,  had  arrived  there  from  Bellegarde.  The  com- 
mandant of  Figueras,  uniting  some  gendarmes  and  convalescents  to  a 
detachment  of  his  garrison,  succoured  the  post  on  the  6th ;  but,  mean- 
while, the  escort  of  the  convoy  had  fallen  back  on  France,  and  spread 
sueh  terror,  that  Augereau  applied  to  St.  Cyr  for  three  thousand  men  to 
protect  the  frontier.  That  general  refused  this  ill-timed  demand,  and, 
in  his  Memoirs,  takes  occasion  to  censure  the  system  of  moveable  co- 
lumns, as  more  likely  to  create  than  to  suppress  insurrections ;  as  being 
harassing  to  the  troops ;  weakening  to  the  main  force,  and  yet  ineffectual, 
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seeing  that  the  peasantry  must  always  be  more  moveable  than  the  co- 
lumns, and  belter  informed  of  their  marches  and  strength.  There  is 
great  force  in  these  observations,  and  if  an  army  is  in  such  bad  moral 
discipline  that  the  officers  commanding  the  columns  cannot  be  trusted, 
it  is  unanswerable.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  this  system,  at  all 
times  requiring  a  nice  judgment,  great  talents,  and  excellent  arrange- 
ment, was  totally  inapplicable  to  the  situation  and  composition  of  the 
seventh  corps.  Yet,  with  good  officers  and  well  combined  plans,  it  is 
difficult  (0  conceive  any  more  simple  or  efficient  mode  of  protecting  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  an  invading  army,  than  that  of  moveable  columns 
supported  by  small  fortiGed  posts;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  Napoleon 
was  the  creator  of  this  system ,  to  make  a  military  man  doubtful  of  the 
soundness  of  St.  Cyr*s  objections.  Tbe  emperor's  views,  opinions,  and 
actions,  will  in  deGance  of  all  attempts  to  lessen  them,  go  down,  with  a 
wonderful  authority,  to  posterity. 

A  few  days  after  the  affair  of  Bascara,  eight  hundred  volunteers,  com- 
manded by  two  officers,  named  Foxa  and  Gantera,  quitted  Olot,  made  a 
secret  march  through  the  mountains,  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the 
lOlh,  upon  tbe  Ter,  in  front  of  Angeles,  and  being  baffled  in  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  river  there,  descended  the  left  bank  in  the  night,  pierced 
the  line  of  investment,  and  crossing  at  a  ford  near  St.  Pons,  entered  Ge- 
rona  at  daybreak.  This  hardy  exploit  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  garri- 
son ;  yet  tbe  enemy*s  approaches  hourly  advanced,  pestilence  wasted 
the  besieged,  and  the  Spanish  generals  outside  the  town  still  remained 
inactive.  In  this  conjuncture,  Alvarez  and  his  council  were  not  wanting 
to  themselves ;  while  defending  the  half-ruined  walls  of  Gerona  with 
inflexible  constancy,  they  failed  not  to  remonstrate  against  the  cold« 
blooded  neglect  of  those  who  should  have  succoured  them.  The  junta 
of  Catalonia  forwarded  their  complaints  to  the  supreme  central  junta  at 
Seville,  with  a  remarkable  warmth  and  manliness  of  expression. 

''  The  generals  of  our  army,"  they  said,  "  have  formed  no  efficient 
plan  for  the  relief  of  Gerona ;  not  one  of  the  three  lieutenant-generals 
here  has  been  charged  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  its  help ;  they  say 
that  they  act  in  conformity  to  a  plan  approved  by  your  majesty.  Can 
it  be  true  that  your  majesty  approves  of  abandoning  Gerona  to  her  own 
feeble  resources  ?  if  so,  her  destruction  is  inevitable ;  and  should  this 
calamity  befal,  will  the  other  places  of  Catalonia  and  the  Peninsula  have 
the  courage  to  imitate  her  Gdelily,  when  they  see  her  temples  and  hou- 
ses ruined,  her  heroic  defenders  dead,  or  in  slavery?  And  if  such  ca- 
lamities should  threaten  towns  in  other  provinces,  ought  they  to  reckon 
upon  Catalonian  assistance  when  this  most  interesting  place  can  obtain 
no  help  from  them?. . .  Do  you  not  see  the  consequences  of  this  melan- 
choly reflection,  which  is  sufficient  to  freeze  the  ardour,  to  desolate  the 
hearts  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  our  just  cause  ?    Let  this  bul- 
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wark  of  oar  fronlier  be  taken,  and  the  protinee  is  laid  open,  our  har- 
resta,  ireasores,  children,  oarselves,  all  fall  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
ooontry  has  no  longer  any  real  existence.** 

In  answer  to  this  address,  money  was  promised,  a  decree  was  passed 
to  lend  Catalonia  every  sacconr,  and  Blake  received  orders  to  make  an 
immediate  effort  to  raise  the  siege.  Bat  how  little  did  the  language  of 
the  Spaniards  agree  with  their  actions !  Blake,  indeed,  as  we  shall  And, 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  save  the  heroic  and  suffering  city ;  but  the  su- 
preme central  junta  were  only  intent  upon  thwarting  and  insulting  the 
English  general  after  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  this  was  the  moment 
that  the  junta  of  Catalonia,  so  eloquent,  so  patriotic  with  the  pen,  were 
selling,  to  foreign  merchanta,  the  arms  supplied  by  England  for  the 
defence  of  their  country ! 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  French  fire  had  opened  three 
breaches  in  Gerona,  and  the  bombardment  had  reduced  a  great  part  of 
the  city  to  ashes,  Blake  commenced  his  march  from  Tarragona  with 
a  force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  regulars.  Proceeding  by  Martorel, 
El  Yalles,  and  Granoliers,  he  reached  Yich,  and  from  thence  crossed 
the  mountains  to  St.  Hilario,  where  he  was  joined  by  Wimpfen  and  the 
Milans.  As  he  had  free  communication  with  Rovera  and  Garos,  he 
coald  direct  a  body  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  against  the 
circle  of  investment,  and  his  arrival  created  considerable  alarm  among 
the  French.  The  pestilence  which  wasted  the  besieged,  was  also  among 
the  besiegers,  and  the  hospitals  of  Figoeras  and  Perpignan  contained 
many  thousand  patients,  the  battalions  in  the  field  could  scarcely  muster 
a  third  of  their  nominal  strength.  Even  the  generals  were  obliged  to 
rise  from  sick-beds  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigades;  and  the  cover- 
ing army,  inferior  in  number  to  the  Spanish  force,  was  extended  along 
more  than  thirty  miles  of  mountainous  wooded  country,  intersected  by 
rivers,  and  every  way  favourable  for  Blake*s  operations. 

Yerdier  was  filled  with  apprehension,  lest  a  disastrous  action  should 
oblige  him  to  raise  the  long-protracted  siege,  notwithstanding  his  fore- 
boasts  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  St.  Cyr*s  best 
qualities  were  developed.  A  most  learned  and  practised  soldier,  and 
of  a  clear  methodical  head,  he  was  firm  in  execution,  decided  and  prompt 
in  council ;  and,  although  apparently  wanting  in  those  original  and 
daring  views  which  mark  the  man  of  superior  genius,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  fitted  for  struggling  against  difficulties.  So  far  from 
fearing  an  immediate  battle,  he  observed,  '*  that  it  was  to  be  desired, 
because  his  men  were  now  of  confirmed  courage,  and  Blake*s  inaction 
was  rather  the  thing  to  be  dreaded ;  for  notwithstanding  every  effort, 
not  more  than  two  days*  provisions  could  be  procured,  to  supply  the 
troops  when  together,  and  it  would  be  necessary  after  that  period  to 
scatter  them  again   in   such  a  manner,  that  scarcely  two  thousand 
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would  be  disposable  at  aoy  given  point.  The  Spaniards  had  already 
commenced  skirmishing  in  force  on  Ihe  side  of  Brullola,  and  at  Blake 
expected  no  re-enforcements,  he  would  probably  act  immediately;  hence 
it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  as  many  men  as  possible,  in  the  course 
of  the  night  and  next  day,  and  deliver  battle ;  and  there  were  still  ten 
thousand  good  troops  under  arms,  without  reckoning  those  that  might 
be  spared  from  the  investing  corps/* 

On  the  other  hand,  Blake,  with  an  army,  numerous  indeed,  hut  by 
no  means  spirited,  was  from  frequent  defeat,  become  cautious  without 
being  more  skilful.  He  resolved  to  conRne  his  efforts  to  the  throwing 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions  into  the  town ;  forgetting  that  the  husi« 
ness  of  a  relieving  army  is  not  to  protract,  but  to  raise  a  siege,  and 
that  to  save  Gerona  was  to  save  Catalonia.  He  had  collected  and  loaded 
with  flour,  about  two  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  placed  them  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  side  of  Oiot,  under  an  escort  of  four  thousand  infantry 
and  five  hundred  cavalry ;  and  Garcia  Gonde,  an  ambitious  and  fiery  young 
man,  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  Gerona,  by  the  fiat  ground  between 
the  Ter  and  the  Ofia,  precisely  opposite  Co  that  of  the  French  attack.  To 
facilitate  this  attempt,  Blake  caused  colonel  Henry  O^Donnel  to  fall  upon 
Souham*s  posts,  near  Brofiola,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  August, 
supporting  this  attack  with  another  detachment  under  general  Logoyri. 
At  the  same  time  he  directed  colonel  Landen  to  collect  the  migueletes 
and  somatenes  on  the  side  of  Palamos,  and  take  possession  of ''  Madonna 
de  los  Ajigelos,"  a  convent,  situated  on  a  high  mountain  behind  Mont* 
jouic.  Glares  and  Rovera  also  received  directions  to  attack  the  French 
on  the  side  of  Casen  Rocca.  Thus  the  enemy  were  to  be  assailed  in 
every  quarter,  except  that  on  which  the  convoy  was  to  pass. 

O'Donnel,  commencing  the  operations,  attacked  and  carried  a  part  of 
the  position  occupied  by  one  of  Souham*s  battalions  at  Brufiola;  but  the 
latter,  with  an  impetuous  charge,  again  recovered  the  ground.  The 
Spanish  general,  being  then  joined  by  Logoyri,  renewed  the  skirmish, 
but  could  make  no  further  impression  on  the  enemy.  Meanwhile, 
St.  Cyr,  having  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Fomels,  was  earnestly 
advised  to  concentrate  his  troops  on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  partly,  that  it 
was  thought  Blake  would  attempt  to  penetrate  on  that  side ;  partly  that 
being  so  close  to  the  Spanish  army,  the  French  divisions  might,  if  or- 
dered to  assemble  on  their  actual  centre,  be  cut  off  in  detail  during 
their  march.  He  however  argued  that  his  opponent  must  be  exceed- 
ingly timid,  or  he  would  have  attacked  Souham  with  all  his  forces,  and 
broken  the  covering  line  at  once  ;  wherefore,  seeing  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  neglected,  he  did  not  fear  to  concentrate  his  own  troops, 
on  the  Ofia,  by  a  flank  march  close  under  the  beard  of  his  unskilful 
adversary. 

Souham's  divisioo,  falling  back  in  the  night,  took  post  the  1st  of 
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September,  on  the  faeigbis  of  San  Dalmas,  reaching  to  Hostalnou,  and  at 

eigbt  o*ck)ck,  tbe  bead  of  Pino*sdiraioD  entered  this  line,  prolonging  it, 

by  tbe  left,  in  rear  of  tbe  vittage  of  Rieudellot.    At  twelve  o'clock,  these 

two  diTisioDS  were  establisbed  in  position,  and  at  tbe  distance  of  four 

miles  in  tbeir  rear,  Yerdier  witb  a  strong  detachment  of  the  besieging 

corps,  was  placed  in  resenre  on  the  main  road  to  Gerona,    Lecchi  was 

sick,  and  bis  troops,  commanded  by  HillosewitE,  took  post  at  Salt, 

gvarding  the  bridge  and  tbe  flat  ground  about  St.  Eogenio;  having  also 

instmctions  to  cross  tbe  Ter  and  march  against  Rovera  and  Claros,  if 

they  should  press  the  Westphalian  division  which  remained  at  San  Pons. 

The  trenches  under  Monljouic  were  guarded.    The  mortar  battery  of 

Casoi  Rocea  was  disarmed,  and  the  Weslphalians  had  orders,  if  attacked, 

to  retire  to  Sarria,  and  look  to  the  security  of  the  park  and  the  trenches. 

A  thick  fog  and  heavy  rain  interrupted  the  view,  and  both  annles 

remained  apparently  quiet  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather 

clearing,  St.  Cyr  rode  to  examine  the  Spanish  positions;  for  the  heads 

of  Blake's  colnmns  were  disposed  as  if  he  would  have  penetrated  at 

once,  by  Brufiola,  Coloma  de  Farnes,  Vidreras,  and   Mallorquinas. 

Scarcdy  had  the  French  general  quitted  Fornels,  when  Garcia  Gonde, 

who,  under  cover  of  the  mist  had  been  moving  down  the  mountains, 

crossed  the  Ter  at  Amer,  and  descended  (he  heights  of  Bafiolas  with  his 

convoy.    He  was  now  on  the  flat  ground ;  having  two  thousand  men 

under  Millosewitz,  placed,  as  i  have  said,  at  Salt,  to  watch  the  garrison 

and  tbe  movements  of  Rovera  and  Ctaros,  and  consequently,  with  their 

rear  to  the  advancing  convoy. 

Yerdier's  reserve,  the  nearest  support,  was  six  miles  distant,  and 

separated  from  MillosewiU  by  considerable  heights,  and  the  Spanish 

columns,  coming  into  the  plain  without  meeting  a  single  French  post, 

advanced  unperceived  close  to  the  main  body,  and,  with  one  charge, 

pot  tbe  whole  to  flight.    The  fugitives,  in  their  panic,  at  first  took  the 

direction  of  the  town,  but  being  fired  upon,  turned  towards  the  heights 

of  Palau,  made  for  Fornels,  and  would  have  gone  straight  into  Blake's 

camp,  if  they  bad  not  met  St.  Cyr  on  his  return  from  viewing  that 

general's  positions.    Rallying  and  re*enforcing  them  with  a  battalion 

from  Finn's  division,  St.  Cyr  instontly  directed  them  back  again  upon 

Salt,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  Yerdier  orders  to  follow  Garcia  Coode 

with  the  reserve.    Jt  was  too  late,  tbe  latter  had  already  entered  the 

town,  and  Alvarez,  sallying  forth,  destroyed  the  French  works  near  St. 

Eugenie,  and  thinking  the  siege  raised,  had  immediately  sent  five 

hundred  sick  men  out  of  the  town,  into  the  convent  of  St.  Daniel,  which 

place  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French  two  days  before.    Yerdier, 

after  causing  some  trifling  loss  to  Conde,  passed  the  bridge  of  Salt,  and 

marched  down  the  left  of  the  Ter  to  Sarria,  to  save  bis  parks,  which  were 

threatoned  by  Rovera  and  Claros ;  for  when  those  two  partisans  skirmish- 
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ed  with  the  Westphalian  troops,  the  latter  retired  across  the  Terabao- 
doning  their  camp  and  two  dismounted  mortars*  Thus  the  place  was 
succoured  for  a  moment,  but,  as  Blake  made  no  farther  movement, 
Alvarez  was  little  benefited  by  the  success.  The  provisions  received, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  or  eight  days'  consumption,  and  the 
re-enforcement,  more  than  enough  to  devour  this  food,  was  yet  insuffi- 
cient to  raise  the  siege  by  sallies. 

While  Millosewitz*s  troops  were  flying  on  the  one  side  of  the  Ter,  the 
reports  of  Claros  and  Rovera,  exaggerating  their  success  on  the  other  side 
of  that  river,  had  caused  Alvarez  to  believe  that  Blake*s  army  was  victo- 
rious, and  the  French  in  flight ;  hence,  he  refrained  from  destroying  the 
bridge  of  Salt,  and  Verdier,  as  we  have  seen,  crossed  it  to  recover  his 
camp  at  Sarria.  But  for  this  errour,  the  garrison,  re-enforced  by  Gonde's 
men,  might  have  filled  the  trenches,  razed  the  batteries,  and  even  retaken 
Montjouic  before  Verdier  could  have  come  to  their  support. 

St.  Cyr  having  now  but  one  day*s  provisions  left,  resolved  to  seek 
Blake,  and  deliver  battle;  but  the  Spanish  general  retired  up  the  moun- 
tains, when  he  saw  the  French  advancing,  and  his  retreat  enabled  St. 
Cyr  again  to  disseminate  the  French  troops.  Thus  ended  the  first  effort 
to  relieve  Gerona.  It  was  creditable  to  Garcia  Gonde,  but  so  contempti- 
ble, with  reference  to  the  means  at  Blake's  disposal,  that  Alvarez  believ- 
ed himself  betrayed,  and  trusting  thenceforth  only  to  his  own  heroism, 
permitted  Conde*s  troops  to  go  back,  or  to  remain  as  they  pleased ; 
exacting,  however,  from  those  who  stopped,  an  oath  not  to  surrender. 
Renewing  the  edict  against  speaking  of  a  capitulation,  he  reduced  the 
rations  of  the  garrison  first  to  one  half,  and  afterwards  to  a  fourth  of  the 
full  allowance,  a  measure  which  caused  some  desertions  to  the  enemy ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  were  as  firm  as  their  chief, 
and  the  townsmen  freely  sharing  their  own  scanty  food  with  the  gar- 
rison, made  common  cause  in  everything. 

Garcia  Conde*s  success  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  negligence  of 
St.  Cyr*s  subordinates ;  but  the  extended  cantonments,  occupied  in  the 
evening  of  the  31st,  gave  Blake,  as  the  French  general  himself  acknow- 
ledges, an  opportunity  of  raising  the  siege  without  much  danger  or  dif- 
ficulty. Nor  were  St.  Gyr's  dispositions  for  the  next  day  perfectly 
combined ;  it  is  evident  that  giving  Blake  credit  for  sound  views,  he  was 
himself  so  expectant  of  a  great  battle  that  he  forgot  to  guard  against 
minor  operations.  The  flat  country  between  the  left  of  the  Ofia  and  the 
Ter  was  the  natural  line  for  a  convoy  to  penetrate  to  the  town ;  hence  it 
was  a  fault  to  leave  two  thousand  men  in  that  place,  with  their  front  to 
the  garrison,  and  their  rear  to  the  relieving  army,  when  the  latter  could 
steal  through  the  mountains  until  close  upon  them.  Gavalry  posts  at 
least  should  have  been  established  at  the  different  inlets  to  the  hills,  and 
beacons  raised  on  convenient  eminences.    The  main  body  of  the  army 
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appeurs  also  to  biTe  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  town ;  the 
firing  that  look  place  in  the  plain  of  Salt  was  disregarded  by  Yerdier*s 
reserve,  and  the  first  information  of  the  attack  was  brought  to  Fornels  by 
thefvgitlires  themsehres. 

St.  Cyr  says  that  his  generals  of  difision  were  negligent,  and  so 
weakmaed  by  sickness  as  to  be  unable  to  look  to  their  oatposls ;  that  he 
had  recommended  to  Yerdier  the  raising  of  field-works  at  the  bridge  of 
Salt  and  in  the  passes  of  the  hills,  and,  when  bis  advice  was  disregarded, 
forbore,  from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  himself  was  placed  by 
the  French  government,  to  enforce  his  undoubted  authority.  St.  Cyr, 
however,  acknowledges'  that  his  soldiers  answered  honestly  to  every  call 
he  made,  and  he  was  bound,  while  be  retained  the  command,  to  enrorce 
every  measure  necessary  for  maintaining  their  honour.  In  other 
respects,  his  prudence  and  vigilance  were  such  as  beseemed  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was  not  so  with  Blake,  the  whole  of  his  operations  proved  that 
he  had  lost  confidence,  and  was  incapable  of  any  great  enterprise.  He 
should  have  come  up  with  a  resolution  to  raise  the  siege  or  to  perish. 
He  contented  himself  with  a  few  slight  skirmishes,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  small  convoy  of  provisions,  and  then  notwithstanding  the  deep  suf- 
fering of  this  noble  city,  turned  away,  with  a  cold  look,  and  a  donation 
thai  mocked  its  wants. 

When  the  siege  was  resumed,  St.  Cyr  withdrew  the  French  posts  from 
Palaa  and  Monte  Livio,  leaving  the  way  apparently  open  on  that  side,  for 
the  return  of  Garcia  Gonde,  who,  deceived  by  this  wile,  came  out  at 
daylM-eak  on  the  3d,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  and  the  beasts  of  burden. 
He  halted  for  a  little  time,  just  beyond  the  gale,  to  examine  (be  country 
in  front  with  his  glass,  and  as  everything  appeared  favourable,  his  troops 
were  begioning  to  move  forward,  when  the  noise  of  drums  beating  to 
arms  gave  notice  that  an  ambuscade  was  placed  behind  Palau.  St.  Cyr, 
had,  indeed,  posted  a  brigade  there  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Spa- 
niards, bat  the  French,  forgetting  the  ambush,  were  perrorming  the 
regular  service  of  the  camp  at  daylight,  and  a  cry  of  astonishment  burst 
from  the  Spanish  column  as  it  hastily  retreated  again  into  the  town. 

Bafiled  by  this  ridiculous  mistake,  and  concluding  that  the  next  at- 
tempt would  be  by  Castellar  and  La  Bispal,  St.  Cyr  placed  Mazzuchelli*s 
brif^e  (the  same  that  had  been  behind  Palau)  in  the  valley  of  the  Ofia 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  fall  upon  Conde's  rear  when  the  latter 
should  again  come  forth.  He  likewise  put  a  battalion  on  the  hills  in  a 
position  to  head  the  Spanish  column,  and  drive  it  back  either  upon  Maz- 
zuchelli*s  brigade,  or  upon  La  Bispal,  where  he  also  posted  three  bat- 
talions and  a  squadron  of  Pino's  division. 

The  4th,  one  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  eleven 
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hundred  males  again  came  out  of  Gerona,  and  ascending  Ihe  heights  on 
which  the  fort  of  the  Capuchin  was  situated,  pushed  in  single  files  along 
a  by-path,  leading  to  Castellar  da  Selva,  Maxsuchelli  saw  them  plamly, 
but  did  not  attack,  waiting  for  the  fire  of  the  battalion  ahead^  and  thai 
battalion  did  not  fire  because  Maxsuchelli  did  not  attack,  and  it  was 
supposed  the  Spaniards  were  part  of  his  brigade.  Garcia  Conde  quickly 
perceived  their  double  errour,  and  with  great  readiness  filing  off  to  his 
left,  turned  the  right  of  the  battalion  in  his  front,  and  gained  Castellar 
without  hurt,  although  the  French  in  Montjouic  observing  ail  that  pass- 
ed, plied  their  guns  against  the  rear  of  his  column.  Being  informed  by 
the  peasants  at  Castellar,  that  troops  were  also  waiting  for  him  at  I^ 
Bispal,  Conde  made  for  Casa  de  Selva ;  and  general  Pino  baring  notice 
of  his  approach,  directed  two  battalions  to  seise  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
which  crossed  the  Spanish  line  of  march  :  these  battalions  took  a  wroog 
direction,  the  Spaniards  moved  steadily  on,  and  although  their  rear  was 
attacked  by  Pino*s  personal  escort,  and  that  fifty  men  and  some  mules 
were  captured,  the  main  body  escaped  with  honour. 

There  were  now  four  open  breaches  in  Gerona,  Maiiuchelli's  brigade 
and  the  troops  at  La  Bispal  were  added  to  the  investing  corps,  and  the 
immediate  fall  of  the  city  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  French  store  of 
powder  failed,  ten  days  elapsed  before  a  fresh  supply  could  be  obtained, 
and  Alvarez  profited  of  this  cessation,  to  retrench  and  barricade  the 
breaches  in  the  most  formidable  manner.  Yerdier  had  retaken  the 
convent  of  St.  Daniel  in  the  valley  of  Galligan,  and  obliged  the  five  hun- 
dred sick  men  to  return  to  the  town  on  the  4th ;  but  Landen,  the  officer 
sent  by  Blake,  on  the  51st  of  August,  to  seize  the  convent  of  Madonna  de 
los  Angeles,  had  fortified  that  building,  and  introduced  small  supplies  of 
provisions.  This  revived,  in  the  mind  of  Alvarez,  a  plan  for  taking  pes- 
session  of  the  heights  beyond  those  on  which  the  Capuchin  and  Constable 
forts  were  situated,  by  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  post  at  Madonna  de 
los  Angelos,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Blake*s  army,  he  hoped  to  maintain 
an  open  communication  with  the  country.  But  this  bold  and  skilful 
conception  he  was  unable  to  effect ;  because  in  a  sally  from  the  Capuchins 
on  the  6th  with  eighteen  hundred  men,  he  was  beaten  by  a  single  French 
regiment,  and  the  same  day  Mazzuchelli's  Italians  stormed  Madonna  de 
los  Angelos,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

During  these  events,  Yerdier  marched  against  Claros  and  Rovera,  who 
were  posted  at  St.  Gregorio,  near  Amer,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss, 
and  the  French  general  Jobard  was  killed.  Meanwhile  the  batteries 
having  recommenced  their  fire  on  the  13 lb,  Alvarez  made  a  general 
sally,  by  the  gates  of  San  Pedro,  beat  the  guards  from  the  trenches,  and 
spiked  the  guns  in  one  of  the  breaching  batteries.  The  18th,  Verdier 
thinking  the  breaches  practicable,  proposed  to  give  the  assault,  and 
required  assistance  from  St.  Cyr;  but  disputes  between  the  generals  of 
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the  coreriog  and  the  ioresliDg  foreet  wew  rife;  the  engmeen  of  the 
biter  declared  the  breaches  practicable,  thoee  of  the  former  aeaerted 
that  they  wwe  not,  aod  that  while  the  fori  of  Calvary,  outside  the  wails, 
although  in  ruins,  was  ia  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  no  assault  should 
be  attempted. 

fiiiher  from  oeglifenee,  or  the  dispsles  between  St.  Cyr  and  Augo- 
reau,  above  five  thousand  convalescents  capable  of  doty  were  retained 
in  a  body  at  Perpignan,  and  Verdier  could  not  produce  so  many  under 
arms  for  the  assault,  nor  even  for  this  number  were  there  oflkers  to 
lead,  so  wasting  was  the  sickness.  The  covering  army  was  scarcely 
better  off,  and  Slake  bad  again  taken  the  positioo  of  St.  Hilario.  How- 
belt,  St.  Cyr,  seeing  no  better  remedy,  consented  to  try  the  storm  pro- 
vided Calvary  were  first  taken. 

Sooham*s  division  was  appointed  to  walch  Blake,  Pino  was  directed 
to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  opposite  quarter  to  where  the  breaches 
were  established,  and,  on  the  19th,  Verdier*s  troops,  in  three  columns, 
advanced  rapidly  down  the  valley  of  Galligan  to  the  assault ;  but  the  fort 
of  Calvary  had  not  been  taken,  and  its  fire  swept  the  columns  of  attack 
along  the  whole  line  of  march.  Two  hundred  men  fell  before  they 
reached  the  walls,  and  just  as  the  summit  of  the  largest  breach  was 
gained,  the  French  batteries,  which  continued  to  play  on  the  Spanish 
retrenchments,  brought  down  a  large  mass  of  wall  upon  the  head  of  the 
atfackiag  column.  The  besieged  resisted  manfully,  and  the  besiegers 
were  completely  repulsed  from  ail  the  breaches  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred 
men.  Verdier  accused  his  soldien  of  cowardice,  and  blamed  St.  Cyr 
for  refusing  to  bring  the  covering  troops  to  the  assault;  but  that  general 
asserted  that  the  men  had  behaved  perfectly  well,  and  calling  a  coundi 
of  war,  proposed  to  continue  the  operations  with  as  much  vigour  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  permiL'  His  spirit  was  not  however  partaken 
by  the  council,  and  the  siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 

Blake  now  advanced  with  his  army,  and  from  the  90th  lo  the  SttHh, 
made  as  if  he  would  raise  the  blockade ;  yet  his  object  was  merely  to 
introduce  another  convoy,  and  St.  Cyr,  divining  his  intention  and  jud- 
ging that  he  would  make  the  attempt  on  the  S6tb,  resolved  to  let  him 
penetrate  the  covering  line,  and  then  fall  on  him  before  he  could  reach 
the  town.  Jn  this  view,  Souham's  division  was  placed  behind  Palau, 
and  Pino*s  division  at  Casa  de  Selva,  and  Lecchi*s  division  of  the  investing 
troops  was  directed  to  meet  the  Spaniards  in  front,  while  the  two  former 
came  down  upon  their  rear. 

Blake  assembled  his  troops  on  the  side  of  Hoetalricfa,  then  made  a 
circuitous  route  to  La  Bispal,  and,  taking  post  on  the  heights  of  SU  Sa- 
dorni,  detached  ten  thousand  aaen,  under  Wimpfen,  to  protect  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  cx>nToy,  of  which  Henry  0*Donnel  led  the  advanced  gaard. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  26th,  0*Donnel  fell  upon  Uie  rear  of  the  French 
troops  at  Castellar,  broke  through  them,  and  reached  the  fort  of  the 
Constable  with  the  head  of  the  convoy;  but  the  two  French  battalions 
which  he  had  driven  before  him,  rallying  on  the  heights  of  San  Miguel 
to  the  right  of  the  Spanish  column,  returned  to  the  combat,  and  at  the 
same  time  St.  Gyr  in  person,  with  a  part  of  Souham*s  division,  came 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  convoy,  and,  pressing  it  strongly,  obliged  the 
greater  part  to  retrograde.  Pino's  division,  then  miming  up  from  Casa 
de  Selva,  ^  ttacked  the  rear-guard  under  Wimpfen,  the  rout  was  com- 
plete, and  Blake  made  no  effort  to  save  the  distressed  troops.  O'Donnel 
with  a  thousand  men  and  about  two  hundred  mules  got  safely  into  the 
town,  the  remainder  of  the  convoy  was  taken,  the  Italians  gave  no  quar- 
ter, and  three  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain. 

After  this  action,  some  troops  being  sent  towards  Yidreras,  to  menace 
Blake*s  communications  with  Uostalrich,  he  retired  by  the  side  of  St.  Fi- 
lieu  de  Quixols,  and  Gerona  was  again  abandoned  to  her  sufferings  which 
were  become  almost  insupportable.  Without  money,  without  medi* 
cines,  without  food;  pestilence  within  the  walls,  the  breaches  open.  **  If,** 
said  Alvarez,  '*  the  captain-general  be  unable  to  make  a  vigorous  effort, 
the  whole  of  Catalonia  must  rise  to  our  aid,  or  Gerona  will  soon  be  but  a 
heap  of  carcasses  and  ruins,  the  memory  of  which  will  afflict  posterity  !** 

St.  Cyr  having  repaired  to  Perpignan  to  make  arrangements  for  future 
supply,  found  Augereau  in  a  good  state  of  health,  and  obliged  him  to 
assume  the  command.  Then,  he  says,  everything  needful  was  bestowed 
with  a  free  hand  upon  the  seventh  corps,  because  he  himself  was  no  longer 
in  the  way ;  but  a  belter  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Napoleon's 
affairs.  Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Austria,  the  English  expedi- 
tions to  the  Scheldt  and  against  Naples  had  failed,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  French  government  becoming  disposable,  not  only  the  seventh, 
but  every  ''corps  d'armte"  in  Spain  was  re-enforced. 

Augereau,  escorted  by  the  five  thousand  convalescents  from  Perpignan , 
reached  the  camp  before  Gerona,  the  12th  of  October.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  night,  0*Donnel,  issuing  from  the  town  on  the  side  of  the 
plain,  broke  through  the  guards,  fell  upon  Soubam*s  quarters,  obliged 
that  general  to  fly  in  his  shirt,  and  finally  effected  a  junction  with 
Milans,  at  Santa  Coloma ;  thus  successfully  executing  as  daring  an  enter- 
prise as  any  performed  during  this  memorable  siege.  Augereau,  how- 
ever, pressed  the  blockade,  and  thinking  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards 
reduced,  offered  an  armistice  for  a  month,  with  the  free  entry  of  provi- 
sions, if  Alvarez  would  promise  to  surrender  unless  relieved  before  the 
expiration  of  ihat  period.  Such,  however,  was  the  steady  virtue  of  this 
man  and  his  followers,  that,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  famine,  the 
offer  was  refused. 
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Blake,  on  the  99th^  took  possession  once  more  of  the  heights  of  Bra- 
ilola ;  bot  Souham  wilb  an  inferior  force  put  him  to  flight,  and  this 
enabled  Angereau  to  detach  Pino  against  the  town  of  Hostalrich.  This 
place,  fortified  with  an  old  wall  and  towers,  was  defended  by  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  castle :  it  was  however  carried 
by  storm,  and  the  protisions  and  stores  laid  up  there  captured,  although 
Blake,  with  his  army,  was  only  a  few  miles  off.  Meanwhile  rear^dmi- 
rai  Baodin,  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  and  siiteen  large  store-ships,  haWng  sailed  from  Toulon 
for  Barcelona,  about  the  20th,  was  intercepted  by  admiral  Martin  on  the 
25d,  who  burned  seteral  of  his  smaller  vessels  and  drove  the  rest  on  shore 
at  different  places,  when  two  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  were  set  on  fire 
by  their  own  crews.  The  store-ships  and  some  of  the  armed  vessels  took 
refuge  at  Rosas,  put  up  boarding  nettings,  and  protecting  their  flanks  by 
Rosas  and  the  Trinity-fort,  presented  a  formidable  front,  having  above 
twenty  guns  on  board  disposed  for  defence,  besides  the  shore  batteries. 
But  on  the  31st,  captain  Hallowell  appeared  in  the  bay  with  a  squadron, 
and  the  same  evening,  sending  his  boats  in,  destroyed  the  whole  fleet, 
in  despite  of  a  very  vigorous  resistance  which  cost  the  British  seventy 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  distress  of  Gerona  increased,  desertions  became  frequent,  and  ten 
officers  having  failed  in  a  plot  to  oblige  the  governor  to  capitulate,  went 
over  ia  a  body  to  the  enemy.  During  November,  famine  and  sickness 
tormented  the  city,  and  the  French  were  inactive  for  want  of  powder; 
but  on  the  6th  of  December,  ammunition  having  arrived,  the  suburb  of 
Marina,  that  of  Girondella,  the  fort  of  Calvary,  and  all  the  other  lowers 
beyond  the  walls,  were  carried  by  the  besiegers,  and  Alvarez,  thus  con* 
fined  to  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  was  cut  off  from  the  Capuchin  and 
Constable  forts.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  days,  but  rousing  himself  for 
a  last  effort,  made  a  general  sally  on  the  7th,  retook  the  suburb  of  Gi- 
rondella and  the  redoubts,  and  opening  a  way  to  the  outworks  of  the 
ConsUble,  carried  off  the  garrison ;  the  next  day,  overcome  by  suffering, 
he  became  delirious.  A  council  of  war  then  assembled,  and  after  six 
months  of  open  trenches,  Gerona  yielded  on  the  10th.  The  garrison 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  the  troops  were  to  be  exchanged 
in  due  course,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  respected  and  none  but  soldiers 
were  to  be  considered  prisioners.  Such  was  the  termination  of  a  defence 
which  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Zaragoza. 

French  and  Spanish  writers  alike,  affirm  that  Angereau  treated  Alvarez 
with  a  rigour  and  contumely  that  excited  every  person's  indignation ; 
and  that,  in  violation  of  the  capitulation,  the  monks  were,  by  an  especial 
order  of  Napoleon,  sent  to  France.  This  last  accusation  admits,  how- 
ever, of  dispute;  the  monks  had,  during  the  siege,  formed  themselves 
into  a  regular  corps,  named  the  Crusaders;  they  were  disciplined  and 
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clothed  ia  a  sort  of  uiriform,  and  being  to  all  intents  soldiers,  it  can 
hardly  be  said,  that  to  constitate  them  prisoners,  was  a  riolation, 
although  it  was  andoubtedly  a  harsh  interpretation  of  the  terms. 

Al?arez  died  atFigaeras  in  his  way  to  France;  bot  so  long  as  virtae 
and  courage  are  esteemed  in  the  world,  his  name  will  beheld  in  renera- 
tion ;  and  if  Angereaa  forgot  what  was  doe  to  this  gallant  Spaniard's 
merit,  posterity  will  not  forget  to  do  jostice  to  both. 

OBSSaTATIOaS. 

1*4  In  this  siege,  the  constancy  with  which  the  Geronans  bore  the 
most  terrible soflTerings  accounts  for  the  protracted  resistance;  yet  con- 
stancy alone  could  not  have  enabled  them  to  defy  the  regular  progress 
of  the  engineer ;  the  combinations  of  science  are  not  to  be  defied  with 
impunity ;  but  the  French  combinations  were  not  scientific,  and  this, 
saving  the  right  of  Gerona  to  the  glory  she  earned  so  hardly,  was  the 
secret  of  the  defence. 

2*.  General  St.  Cyr,  after  observing  that  the  attack  on  Montjouic  was 
ill  judged  and  worse  eiecuted,  says,  **  The  principal  approaches  should 
have  been  conducted  against  the  Harcadel,  because  the  soil  there,  was 
easy  to  work  in,  full  of  natural  hollows  and  clifls,  and  the  defences  open 
in  flank  and  rear  to  batteries  on  the  Monte  Livio  and  the  Casen  Rocca ; 
but  on  the  side  of  Montjouic,  the  approaches,  from  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  soil,  could  only  be  carried  forward  by  the  flying  sap,  with  great  toss 
and  difficulty.'*  If,  however,  the  Marcadel  had  fallen,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  city  would  still  have  been  covered  by  the  Oila,  and  Montjouic,  and 
the  forts  of  the  Constable  and  Capuchin,  (regular  places  complete  in 
themselves,)  would  have  remained  to  be  taken,  unless  it  can  be  supposed, 
that  a  governor,  who  defended  the  feeble  walls  of  tbe  town  after  those 
outworks  fell,  would  have  surrendered  all,  because  a  lodgment  was 
made  in  an  isolated  cpiarter.  These  things  are,  however,  ordinarily 
doubtful,  and  certainly,  it  must  always  be  a  great  matter  with  a  general, 
to  raise  the  moral  confidence  of  his  own  army,  and  to  sink  that  of 
his  adversary,  even  though  it  should  be  by  a  momentary  and  illusive 
success. 

5<».  The  Canity  execution  of  the  attack  on  Montjouic  is  less  doubtful 
than  the  choice  of  direction.  The  cessation  of  the  breaching  fire  for 
four  days  previous  to  the  assault,  and  the  disregard  of  tbe  rules  of  art 
already  noticed,  amply  account  for  failure ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  foilnre  caused  the  delay  of  a  whole  month  in  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  that  during  that  month  disease  invaded  the  army,  and  the  soldiers, 
as  they  will  be  found  to  do  in  all  protracted  operations,  became  careless 
and  disinclined  to  the  labours  of  the  trenches. 

4«.  The  assault  on  the  body  of  tbe  place  was  not  better  conducted 
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ana  ibat  against  Ifontjouic;  and  considering  these  faels,  logetfier  with 
Ibe  jealousy  and  dispates  between  the  generals,  the  miitore  of  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Freneh  in  the  army,  and  the  maleadmintslration  of  the 
hospitals,  by  which  so  many  men  were  lost,  and  so  many  more  kept 
from  their  daty,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Gerona  was  taken  at  all. 

)(•.  The  foregoing  conclasions  in  nowise  affect  the  merits  of  the  be- 
sieged,  becaose  the  difficulties  and  erronrs  of  their  adversaries  only  pro- 
looged  tbeir  misery*  They  fought  brarely,  they  endnred  ariheard-of 
saBerings  with  constancy,  and  their  refusal  to  accept  the  armistice  offered 
by  Augerean,  is  as  noble  and  affecting  an  instance  of  virtue  as  any  that 
history  has  recorded.  Tet  how  mixed  are  good  and  evil  principles  in 
man !  how  dependent  upon  accidental  circumstances  is  the  development  of 
his  noble  or  base  qualities !  Alvarez,  so  magnanimous,  so  firm,  so  brave, 
so  patriotic  at  Gerona,  was  the  same  Alvarez  who,  one  year  before,  sur- 
rendered the  Barcelona  Montjoaic,  on  the  insolent  summons  of  Duhesme ! 
At  that  period,  the  influence  of  a  base  court  degraded  public  feeling,  and 
what  was  weak  in  his  character  came  to  the  surface,  but  in  times  more 
congenial  to  virtuous  sentiments,  all  the  nobility  of  the  man*s  nature 
broke  forth. 

^.  When  the  siege  of  Gerona  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Zaragoza,  it 
may  shake  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  wild  hostility  of  the 
DiqltitQde  as  superior  to  the  regulated  warfare  of  soldiers.  The  number 
of  enemies  that  came  against  the  latter  was  rather  less  than  those  who 
came  against  the  fonner  city ;  the  regular  garrison  of  Zaragoza  was  above 
thirty  thousand,  that  of  Gerona  about  three  thousand.  The  armed  mul- 
titude, ID  the  one,  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-five  thousand ;  in  the 
other,  they  were  less  than  six  thonsand.  Cruelty  and  murder  marked 
every  step  in  the  defence  of  Zaragoza,  the  most  horrible  crimes  were 
necessary  to  prolong  the  resistance,  above  forty  thousand  persons  perish- 
ed miserably,  and  the  town  was  taken  within  three  months.  In  Ge- 
rona there  was  nothing  to  Mush  for ;  the  fighting  was  more  successful, 
the  actsal  loss  inflicted  open  the  enemy  greater,  the  suffering  within  the 
walls  neither  wantonly  produced  nor  useless ;  the  period  of  its  resistance 
donbled  that  of  Zaragoza,  and  every  proceeding  tended  to  raise  instead 
of  sinking  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  There  was  less  of  brutal  rule, 
more  of  reason,  and  consequently  more  real  heroism,  more  success  at 
the  moment,  and  a  belter  example  given  to  excite  the  emulation  of  ge- 
nerous men. 

7**.  With  reference  to  the  general  posture  of  affairs,  the  fall  of  Gerona 
was  a  reproach  to  the  Spanish  and  English  cabinets.  The  latter  having 
agents  in  Catalonia,  and  such  a  roan  as  lord  Collingwood  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  refer  to,  were  yet  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless  of  what  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  war,  as  to  let  Gerona  struggle  for  six 
months,  when  half  the  troops  employed  by  sir  John  Stuart  to  alarm 
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Naples,  if  carried  to  the  coast  of  Cataloiiia,  and  landed  at  Palamos, 
would  have  raised  the  siege.  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  army  should 
ha?e  been  equipped  for  a  campaign,  a  single  march  would  have  effected 
the  object.  An  engineer  and  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  have  ren- 
dered Palamos  a  formidable  post,  and  that  place  being  occupied  by  Eng- 
lish troops,  and  supported  by  a  fleet,  greater  means  than  the  French 
could  have  collected  in  1809,  would  not  have  reduced  Gerona.  The 
Catalans,  indeed,  were  not  more  tractable  nor  more  disposed  than  others 
to  act  cordially  with  their  allies ;  but  the  natural  sterility  of  the  country, 
the  condensed  manufacturing  population,  the  number  of  strong  posts 
and  large  fortiGed  towns  in  their  possession,  and,  above  all,  the  long 
and  difficult  lines  of  communication  which  the  French  must  have  guard* 
ed  for  the  passage  of  their  convoys,  would  have  rendered  the  invaders* 
task  most  difficult. 

S^.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  the  policy 
of  the  Yalencians  had  been  characterized  by  a  singular  indifference  to  the 
calamities  that  overwhelmed  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  local  junta 
in  that  province,  not  content  with  asserting  their  own  exclusive  autho- 
rity, imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  Valencia  independent, 
even  though  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  should  be  conquered ;  hence  the 
siege  of  Zaragoza  passed  unheeded,  and  the  suffering  of  Gerona  made  no 
impression  on  them.  With  a  regular  army  of  above  ten  thousand  men, 
more  than  thirty  thousand  armed  irregulars,  and  a  large  fleet  at  Cartha- 
gena,  the  governors  of  this  rich  province,  so  admirably  situated  for  offen- 
sive operations,  never  even  placed  the  fortified  towns  of  their  own 
frontier  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  carelessly  beheld  the  seventh  and 
third  corps  gradually  establishing,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days*  march 
from  Valencia  itself,  two  solid  bases  for  further  invasion !  But  it  is 
now  time  to  revert  to  the  operations  of  the  **  central  supreme  junta,'* 
that  it  may  be  fully  understood  how  the  patriotism,  the  constancy,  the 
lives,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  people,  were  sported  with  by  those 
who  had  so  unhappily  acquired  a  momentary  power  in  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Plot  at  Serille  agaiiMt  the  nipreme  janu  defetled  by  lord  WeUetley^Jnnta  propose  a 
new  fbrmofgOTemmeot— Opposed  by  Roauma— JanU  annoanee  the  eooYocation  ofth« 
naliooal  cortex,  but  endeaTour  to  deceive  the  people— A  Spanish  army  assembled  in 
the  Morenaander  Eguia— Bassecour  sends  cavalry  to  re-enforce  Del  Parque,  who  con- 
centrates the  Spanish  army  of  the  left  at  Ciudad  Rodriffo— He  is  joined  by  the  Galli- 
cian  divisions— Santodldes  occupies  Astorga— French  endeavour  to  surprise  him,  but 
are  repulsed— Ballesteros  quits  the  Asturias,  and  marchmgby  Astorga  attempts  to  storm 
Zaasora— Enters  Portugal— Del  Parque  demands  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  army— Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  refuses,  giving  his  reasons  in  detail — Del  Parque's  operations — Battle 
of  Tamames— Del  Parque  occupies  Salamanca,  but  hearing  that  French  troops  were 
assembling  at  Valladolid  retires  to  Bejar. 

Whki  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  retired  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  ca- 
Inmiiies  propagated  in  Andalusia,  relative  to  the  cause  of  that  moTe- 
ment,  were  so  far  successful  that  no  open  revolt  took  place  ;  but  the 
public  hatred  being  little  diminished,  a  design  was  formed  to  establish 
a  belter  government,  as  a  preliminary  to  which,  measures  were  secretly 
taken  to  seize  the  members  of  the  junta,  and  transport  them  to  Manilla. 
The  old  junta  of  Seville  being  the  chief  movers  of  this  sedition,  no  good 
could  be  ezpected  from  the  change,  otherwise,  such  an  explosion,  al- 
though sure  to  be  attended  with  slaughter  and  temporary  confusion, 
was  not  unlikely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  being 
quite  obvious  that  some  violent  remedy  was  wanting  to  purge  off  the 
complicated  disorders  of  the  state. 

**  Spain,'*  said  lord  Wellesley,  "  ha$  proved  untrue  io  our  alliance,  be- 
cause  $he  is  unirue  to  herself, .  •  •  Until  some  great  change  shall  be  efjpBcted 
in  the  conduct  of  the  military  resources  of  Spain,  and  in  the  state  of  her 
armies,  no  British  army  can  attempt  safely  to  cooperate  with  Spanish 
troops  in  the  territories  of  Spain. ...  No  alliance  can  protect  her  from 
the  results  of  internal  disorders  and  national  infirmity," 

This  evident  discontent  of  the  British  ambassador  led  the  conspirators 
to  impart  their  designs  to  him,  in  the  hopes  of  assistance ;  but  he  being 
accredited  to  the  existing  government,  apprized  it  of  the  danger,  con- 
cealing, however,  with  due  regard  to  humanity,  the  names  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  plot.  The  junta,  in  great  alarm,  immediately  sought  to 
mitigate  the  general  hatred  ;  but  still  averse  to  sacrificing  any  power, 
projected  a  counterscheme.    They  had,  for  the  public  good  according  to 
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some,  for  private  ciDolament  according  to  others,  hitherto  permitted 
trading,  under  licenses,  with  the  towns  occupied  by  the  enemy.  This 
regulation  and  some  peculiarly-heavy  exactions  they  now  rescinded,  and, 
as  a  final  measure  of  conciliation,  appointed,  with  many  protestations 
of  patriotism,  commissioners  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  goyernment  which 
should  serve  until  the  fit  period  for  convoking  the  cortez  arrived. 

But  the  commissioners,  principally  chosen  from  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  junta,  soon  made  manifest  the  real  designs  of  that  body. 
They  proposed  that  five  persons  should  form  a  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil, every  member  of  the  existing  junta,  in  rotation,  to  have  a  place ; 
the  colonies  to  be  represented  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the 
council  so  composed,  to  rule  until  the  cortez  should  meet,  and  then  to 
preside  in  that  assembly.  Thus  under  the  pretence  of  resigning  their 
power,  by  a  simple  change  of  form,  the  present  and  the  future  authority 
of  the  junta  were  to  be  confirmed,  and  even  the  proposal,  in  favour  of 
the  colonies,  was,  following  the  opinion  of  lord  Weliesley,  a  mere  expe- 
dient to  obtain  a  momentary  popularity,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
enlarged  or  liberal  views  of  policy  and  government. 

This  project  was  foiled  by  Romana,  who,  being  of  the  commission, 
dissented  from  his  colleagues  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  drew 
up  that  accusatory  paper,  quoted  in  another  part  of  this  history,'  and 
the  bad  acts  therein  specified,  although  sufficiently  heinous,  were  not 
the  only  charges  made  at  this  period,  it  was  objected  to  some  amongst 
the  junta,  that  having  as  merchants,  contracted  for  supplying  the  army, 
they  in  their  public  capacity,  raised  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury 
for  the  articles  ;  and  that  the  members  generally  were  venal  in  their  pa- 
tronage, difficult  of  access,  and  insolent  of  demeanour. 

Romana  proposed  a  council  of  regency,  to  be  composed  of  five  per- 
sons, not  members  of  the  junta.  This  council  to  be  assisted  by  a  fresb 
chosen  junta,  also  composed  of  five  members  and  a  procurator-general, 
and  to  be  styled  **  the  Permanent  Deputation  of  the  Realm,"  One  of 
this  body  to  be  a  South  American,  and  the  whole  to  represent  the  cortes, 
until  the  meeting  of  that  assembly,  which,  he  thought,  could  not  be 
too  soon.  His  plan,  introduced  by  misplaced  declarations  in  favour  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  terminated  by  others  equally  strong  in  favour  of 
civil  liberty,  was  not  well  considered.  The  "  Permanent  Deputation," 
being  to  represent  the  cortez,  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  possess  the 
right  of  controlling  the  regency;  but  the  numbers  and  dignity  of  both 
being  equal,  and  their  interests  opposed,  it  was  as  obvious  that  a  struggle 
would  commence,  in  which  the  latter,  having  the  sole  distribution  of 
honours  and  emoluments,  could  not  fail  to  conquer,  and  no  cortez  would 
be  assembled. 


1  See  Vol.  I,  page  543. 
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Sometime  before  this,  when  the  terror  caused  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
retreat  from  Spain,  was  fresh,  Don  Martin  de  Garay  had  applied  to  lord 
Wellesley  for  advice,  as  to  the  best  form  of  go?ernment,  and  that  noble* 
man  also  recommended  a  "  Council  of  Regent^,"  and,  like  Romana,  pro- 
posed a  second  council ;  but  with  this  essential  difference,  that  the  latter 
were  only  to  arrange  the  details  for  electing  the  members  of  cortez,  a 
proclamation  for  the  convocation  of  which  was  to  be  immediately  pub- 
lished, together  with  a  list  of  grievances,  '<  a  Bill  of  Righ$$"  founded 
on  an  enlarged  conciliatory  policy,  and  having  equal  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  colonies  as  for  those  of  the  mother  country.  Garay  ap- 
proved of  this  advice  while  danger  menaced  the  junta ;  but  when  the 
arrangement  for  the  command  of  the  armies  had  been  completed,  and 
the  6rst  excitement  had  subsided,  his  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of 
the  gorernment  ceased.  It  most,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  lord 
Wellesley  condemned  the  existing  systein,  as  much  for  its  democratic 
form  as  for  its  inefficiency ;  the  English  cabinet  never  forgot,  that  they 
were  the  champions  of  privilege,  nor,  that  the  war  was  essentially,  less 
for  the  defence  of  Spain,  than  the  upholding  of  the  aristocratic  system  of 
Europe.  ' 

To  evade  Romana*s  proposition,  the  junta,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
announced  that  the  National  Cortez  should  be  convoked  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1810,  and  assembled  for  business  on  the  1st  of  March  following. 
Having  thus,  in  some  measure,  met  the  public  wishes,  they  joined  to 
this  announcement  a  virulent  attack  on  the  project  of  a  regency,  affirm- 
ing, and  not  without  some  foundation  as  regarded  Romana's  plan,  that 
such  a  government  would  disgust  the  colonies,  trample  on  the  kiog*s 
rights,  and  would  never  assemble  the  cortez;  moreover  that  it  would 
soon  be  corrupted  by  the  French.  Then  enlarging  on  their  own  merits 
in  a  turgid  declamatory  style,  they  defended  their  past  conduct  by 
a  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  which  deceived  nobody;  for,  to  use 
the  words  of  lord  Wellesley,  *'  no  plan  had  been  adopted  for  anx  effec- 
tual redrees  of  grievances,  correction  of  abueee  or  relief  from  exact ione^ 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  revenue,  finance, 
commerce,  the  securitx  of  persons  and  property,  and  every  other  great 
branch  of  government,  were  as  defective  as  the  milUarx  establish* 
ments.'' 

However,  the  promise  of  assembling  the  cortez  sufficed  to  lull  the 
public  wrath ;  and  the  junta  resolved  to  recommence  offensive  military 
operations,  which  they  fondly  imagined  would,  at  once,  crush  the 
enemy,  and  firmly  establish  their  own  popularity  and  power.  They 
were  encouraged  by  a  false,  but  general  impression  throughout  Anda- 
lusia, that  Austria  had  broken  off  negotiations  with  France ;  and  in 
September  and  October  fresh  levies,  raised  in  Estramadura  and  An- 
dalusia, had  been  incorporated  with  the  remains  of  Cuesta*s  old  army  ; 
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the  whole  forming  a  body  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  of  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  were  cayalry.  Nor  was  the  assembling  and  equip- 
ment of  this  force  a  matter  of  great  difRculty;  for,  owing  to  the  feeble 
resistance  made  against  the  invaders,  the  war  had  hitherto  drawn  so 
little  on  the  population,  that  the  poorer  sort  ne?er  evaded  a  call  for  per- 
sona) service;  and  Ihe  enormous  accumulation  of  English  stores  and 
money  at  Cadiz  and  Seville,  were  sufficient  for  every  exigency. 

In  October  Eguia  advanced  with  this  army  a  short  way  into  La  Man- 
cha ;  but  when  the  French,  unwilling  to  lose  the  resources  of  that  fer- 
tile province,  made  a  movement  towards  him,  he  regained  the  Sierra 
Morena  on  the  16th,  taking  post,  first  at  St.  Elena,  and  finally  at  La  Ca- 
rolina. The  first  and  fourth  corps  then  occupied  the  whole  of  La  Han- 
cha,  with  advanced  posts  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  the  second  and 
fifth  corps  were  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  at  Toledo  ; 
and  the  reserve  at  Madrid.  During  these  movements,  Bassecour,  who 
commanded  in  Eslramadura,  detached  eight  hundred  horsemen  to  re- 
enforce  the  duke  del  Parque,  and  quartered  the  rest  of  his  forces  behind 
the  Guadiana.  Thus,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  there  were  sixty 
thousand  men,  under  Eguia,  covering  Seville  by  the  line  of  La  Mancha ; 
ten  thousand,  under  Bassecour,  on  the  line  of  Estramadura,  and  about 
six  thousand  employed  as  guards  to  the  junta  and  in  the  service  of  the 
dep6ts  behind  the  Morena. 

In  the  north,  the  Spanish  army  of  the  left  was  concentrated  near 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  For  when  Beresford  marched  down  the  Portuguese 
frontier  to  the  Tagus,  the  duke  del  Parque,  re-enforced  with  the  eight 
hundred  cavalry  from  Estramadura,  and  with  the  Gallician  divisions  of 
Mendizabal  and  Carrera,  ( amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  com- 
pletely equipped  from  English  stores,  brought  out  to  Corufia  in  July, ) 
made  a  movement  into  the  rugged  country,  about  the  Sierra  de  Francia, 
and  sent  his  scouting  parties  as  far  as  Bafios.  At  the  same  time  general 
Santocildes,  marching  from  Lugo  with  two  thousand  men,  took  posses- 
sion of  Astorga,  and  menaced  the  rear  of  the  sixth  corps,  which  after 
forcing  the  pass  of  Bafios,  had  been  quartered  between  the  Tormes  and 
the  Esla.'  In  this  situation,  a  French  detachment  attempted  to  surprise 
one  of  the  gales  of  Astorga,  on  the  9th  of  October,  and,  being  repulsed, 
returned  to  their  cantonments.  Soon  afterwards  Ballesteros,  having 
again  collected  about  eight  thousand  men  in  the  Asturias,  armed  and 
equipped  them  from  English  stores,  and,  coming  down  to  Astorga, 
crossed  the  Esia,  and  attempted  to  storm  Zamora.  Failing  in  this,  he 
entered  Portugal  by  the  road  of  Miranda,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
join  the  duke  de)  Parque.  Thus  the  old  armies  of  Gallicia  and  the  As- 
turias being  broken  up,  those  provinces  were  ordered  to  raise  fresh  forces; 

I  Sec  Vol.  I,  page  Sgi. 
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but  there  was  in  Gailicia  a  general  disposition  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  central  junta. 

-Del  Parque,  eager  to  act  against  the  sixth  corps,  had  demanded,  in 
September,  through  Peres  Castro  the  Spanish  envoy  at  Lisbon,  that  the 
Portuguese  army  should  join  him ;  this  being  rererred  to  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  he  gave  it  a  decided  negative,  grounding  his  refusal  upon 
reasons  which  I  shall  insert  at  large,  as  giving  a  clear  and  interesting 
view  of  the  military  state  of  affairs  at  this  period. ■ 

**  The  enemy,**  he  said,  **  were  superior  to  the  allies,  including  those 
which  Beresford  might  bring  into  the  field,  not  only  in  numbers,  bui 
( adverting  to  the  composition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  want  of  ca- 
valry in  some,  of  artillery  in  others,  of  clothing,  ammunition,  and  arms, 
and  the  deficiency  of  discipline  in  all )  superior  in  efficiency  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  numbers.  These  circumstances,  and  the  abso- 
lute deficiency  in  means,  were  the  causes  why,  after  a  great  victory  at 
Talavera,  the  armies  had  been  obliged  to  recur  to  the  defensive,  and 
nothing  had  altered  for  the  better  since. 

**  But,  besides  these  considerations,  the  enemy  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages from  his  central  position,  which  enabled  him  to  frustrate  the 
duke  del  Parquet  intended  operations.  He  could  march  a  part,  or  the 
whole  of  his  forces  to  any  quarter,  whereas  the  operation  of  the  diffe- 
rent corps  of  the  allies  must  necessarily  be  isolated,  and  each  for  a  time 
exposed  to  defeat.  Thus  there  was  nolhing«to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
throwing  himself  upon  the  duke  del  Parque  and  Beresford,  with  the 
whole  corps  of  Ney,  which  was  at  Salamanca,  of  Soult,  which  was  at 
Placencia,  and  with  (he  force  under  Kellerman,  which  was  near  Valla- 
dolid,  in  which  case,  even  if  he,  sir  Arthur,  had  the  inclination,  he  had 
not  the  means  of  marching  in  time  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  British  army,  if  it  took  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, would  be  liable  to  a  fatal  disaster;  so  likewise  would  the  Spanish 
army  of  La  Mancha.  It  followed,  then,  that  if  any  one  of  these  armies 
made  a  forward  movement,  the  whole  must  co-operate,  or  the  single 
force  in  activity  would  be  ruined ;  but  the  relative  efficiency  and  strength 
of  the  hostile  forces,  as  laid  down  in  the  commencement  of  the  argu- 
ment, forbade  a  general  coH>peration  with  any  hopes  of  solid  success ; 
and  the  only  consequence  that  could  follow  would  be,  that,  after  a  battle 
or  two,  some  brilliant  actions  performed  by  a  part,  and  some  defeats 
sustained  by  others,  and  after  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers  and  sol- 
diers, the  allies  would  be  forced  again  to  resume  those  defensive  posi- 
tions, which  they  ought  never  to  have  quitted. 

^'Satisfied  that  this  was  the  only  just  view  of  afiEairs,  he,  although 
prepared  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  Gindad  Rodrlgo  from  falling  into 

1  LeUar  from  lir  Arthur  Welled«y,  September  a3,  i8o9>  BIS. 
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the  enemy's  hands,  was  resohed  not  to  give  the  duke  del  Parque  any 
assistance  to  maintain  his  former  position,  and  he  adyised  the  Porta- 
gnese  government,  not  to  risk  Beresford*s  army  in  a  situation  which 
could  only  lead  to  mischief.  The  proposed  operation  of  the  duke  del 
Parque  was  not  the  mode  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  only  effectual 
one  was  to  post  himself  in  such  a  situation  as  that  Ihe  enemy  could  not 
attack  and  defeat  him  without  a  long  previous  preparation,  which  would 
give  time  for  aid  to  arrive,  and  a  march,  in  which  the  enemy  himself 
might  be  exposed  to  defeat.  To  expose  those  troops  to  defeat  which 
were  ultimately  to  co-operate  in  defence  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  not 
the  way  of  preventing  the  success  of  an  attempt  on  that  fortress.  The 
best  way  was  to  place  the  Spanish  force  in  such  a  post  that  it  could  not 
be  attacked  without  risk  to  the  enemy,  and  from  whence  it  could  easily 
co-operate  with  the  other  corps,  which  must  be  put  in  motion,  if  Ciudad 
was  to  be  saved ;  and  although  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  point 
out  the  exact  position  which  the  duke  del  Parque  ought  to  occupy,  he 
was  certain  that,  in  his  present  forward  one,  although  joined  by  Beres- 
ford,  he  could  not  avoid  defeat.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  would  be  lost,  and 
other  misfortunes  would  follow,  none  of  which  could  occur  under  any 
other  probable,  or  even  possible  concurrence  of  circumstances.  In  fine, 
that  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  war  must  necessarily  be  de- 
fensive on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  that  Portugal  at  least,  if  not  Spain, 
ought  to  avail  herself  of  the  short  period,  which  the  enemy  seemed  dis- 
posed to  leave  her  in  tranquillity,  to  organize,  and  equip,  and  discipline 
her  armies.  Those  otyects  could  not  be  accomplished,  unless  the  troops 
were  kept  quiet,  and  yet  they  were  much  more  important  to  all  parties, 
than  any  desultory  successful  op^ations  against  the  French  troops  about 
Salamanca ;  but  any  success  was  doubtful,  and  certain  to  be  temporary, 
because  the  enemy  would  immediately  collect  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
crush  the  allies,  who  musi  then  return,  having  failed  in  their  object, 
lost  a  number  of  men,  and,  what  was  worse,  time,  which  would  have 
been  more  usefully  employed  in  preparing  for  a  great  and  well  com« 
bined  effort.'* 

This  reasoning,  solid,  clear,  convincing,  made  no  impression  upon 
the  Spanish  junta  or  their  general.  Castro  replied  to  it,  by  demanding 
a  positive  and  definitive  answer,  as  to  when  the  Portuguese  army  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories.' *'  ^hcK  UUire  is  a  Spanish  army  toiih  which  the  Porluguese  can 
co-operate  on  some  defined  pian,  which  all  parties  will  have  the  means, 
and  will  engage  to  carry  into  execution,  as  far  as  any  person  can  engage 
to  carry  into  esecuiion  a  military  operation*  .  .  ff^hen  means  shall  be 
pointed  out,  and  fixed,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Portuguese  troops  while 
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ikey  remain  in  Spain,  mo  thai  they  majr  not  starve,  and  be  obliged  to 
retire  far  want  of  flood,  as  toas  the  case  when  latefy-  in  that  country,  .  . 
ff^ken  decided  answers  shaU  be  given  upon  those  points^  1  shall  be  enabled 
to  tell  the  governors  of  Portugal  thai  their  egoellenoies  have  an  army  in 
a  state  to  be  sent  into  Spain,"  This  was  sir  Arthur's  reply,  which 
ended  the  negotiation,  and  the  dake  del  Parqae  commenced  operations 
by  himself. 

To  fayonr  the  janclion  of  Ballesteros,  his  first  reoTcment  was  towards 
Ledesma.  General  Marchand  immediately  drew  together,  at  Salamanca, 
ele?en  thousand  men  and  fourteen  guns,  and  marched  to  meet  him. 
Thereupon,  the  duke,  without  having  effected  his  junction,  fell  back  to 
Tamames,  taking  post  half-way  up  a  mountain  of  remarkable  strength ; 
where  he  awaited  the  enemy,  with  a  thousand  ca?alry  and  twenty 
thousand  infantry,  of  which  the  Gallicians  only  could  be  accounted 
experienced  soldiers. 

BATTLE   OF   TAMAM&S. 


General  Losada  commanded  the  Spanish  right,  count  Belvedere  the 
reserve,  Martin  Carrera  the  left,  which  being  on  the  most  accesssible 
part  of  the  mountain  was  covered  and  flanked  by  the  cavalry.  Mar- 
chand, desirous  of  fighting  before  Ballesteros  could  arrive,  moved 
rapidly,  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  early  on  the  18th,  and  imme- 
diately fell  upon  Del  Parqoe's  left.  The  Spanish  cavalry  fled  rather 
hastily,  the  French  horsemen  followed  closely,  the  infantry  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  an  evolution  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  artillery 
was  taken.  Carrera,  Mendizabal,  and  the  duke,  rallied  the  troops  on  the 
higher  ground,  re-enforced  them  from  the  reserve,  and  coming  down 
with  a  fresh  impetus,  recovered  the  guns,  and  discomfited  the  French 
with  the  loss  of  an  eagle,  one  cannon,  and  several  hundred  men.  Du- 
ring this  brilliant  combat  on  the  left,  the  right  and  centre  were  felt  by 
the  French  skirmishers,  but  the  ground  was  too  strong  to  make  any 
impression.  Marchand,  seeing  his  men  repulsed  in  all  quarters  with 
loss,  and  fearing  to  be  enclosed  by  Ballesteros  in  that  disordered  state, 
retreated  to  Salamanca. 

Del  Parque  did  not  venture  to  follow  up  his  victory  until  the  21st, 
when,  being  joined  by  Ballesteros,  he  pushed  with  nearly  thirty  thousand 
men  for  Ledesma ;  crossed  the  Tormes  there  on  the  23d,  turned  Sala- 
manca by  a  night  march,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  crowned 
the  heights  of  San  Gristoval  in  rear  of  that  city,  hoping  to  cut  off  Mar- 
chand^s  retreat,  but  that  general  had  timely  information,  and  was  already 
at  Toro,  behind  the  Duero.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Ta- 
mames reached  Madrid,  Dessolles'  division  was  detached  through  the 
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Puerto  Pico  to  re*enforce  the  sixth  corps,  and  Kellerman  was  directed 
to  advance  from  Valladolid,  and  take  the  command  of  the  whole. 

When  the  duke  del  Parqne  heard  of  this  re-enforcement,  he  fell  back, 
not  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  bat  by  the  way  of  Alba  de  Tonnes  to  Bejar, 
which  latter  place  he  reached  on  the  8th  of  November.  And  while 
these  events  were  taking  place  in  Gastille,  the  central  janta  having  finally 
concocted  their  schemes,  were  commencing  an  enterprise  of  onparal- 
leled  rashness  on  the  side  of  La  Mancha. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Areiiaga  takes  the  conmuid  of  Egiiui*s  army  and  is  ordered  to  ad? anoe  ai^inst  Madrid- 
Folly  of  the  supreme  jaota— Operatioos  io  La  Mancha— Combat  of  Dos  Barrios— CaTalry 
combat  of  Ocana— Battle  of  Ocana— Destnictioo  of  the  Spaoish  army. 

Iji  the  arrangement  of  warlike  affairs,  diflScuIlies  being  always  overlook- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  they  are  carried  on  from  one  phantasy  to  another 
so  swiftly,  that  the  first  conception  of  an  enterprise  is  immediately  fol* 
lowed  by  a  confident  anticipation  of  complete  success,  which  conlinaes 
ontil  the  hour  of  battle,  and  then  when  it  might  be  of  use,  generally 
abandons  them.  Now  the  central  junta,  having,  to  deceive  the  people, 
affirmed  that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tagal  at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  might  have  been  driven  to 
the  Pyrenees,  came  very  soon  to  believe  this  their  own  absurd  calumny, 
and  resolved  to  send  the  army  at  Carolina  headlong  against  Madrid :  nay, 
SDch  was  their  pitch  of  confidence,  that  forenamiiig  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  they  arranged  a  provisionary  system  for  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  the  capital,  with  a  care,  that  they  denied  to  the  army 
which  was  to  put  them  in  possession. 

Egnia  was  considered  unfit  to  conduct  this  enterprise,  and  Albu- 
querque was  distasteful  to  the  junta ;  wherefore,  casting  their  eyes  upon 
general  Areizaga,  they  chose  him,  whose  only  recommendation  was, 
that,  at  the  petty  battle  of  Alcanix,  Blake  had  noticed  his  courage.  He 
was  then  at  Lerida,  but  reached  La  Carolina  in  the  latter  end  of  October ; 
and  being  of  a  quick  lively  turn,  and  as  confident  as  the  junta  could  de- 
sire, readily  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid. 

This  movement  was  to  commence  early  in  November,  and  at  first, 
only  Villa  Campa,  with  the  bands  from  Aragon,  were  to  assist.  But 
when  Areizaga,  after  meeting  the  enemy,  began  to  lose  confidence,  the 
duke  of  Albuquerque,  successor  to  Bassecour  in  Estramadura,  received 
instructions  to  cause  a  diversion,  by  marching  on  Araobispo  and  Tala- 
vera  de  la  Reyna.  The  duke  del  Parque,  coming  by  the  pass  of  Bafios, 
was  to  join  him  there;  and  thus  nearly  ninety  thousand  men  were  to  be 
put  in  motion  against  Madrid,  precisely  on  that  plan  which  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  just  denounced  as  certain  to  prove  disastrous.     Indeed, 
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every  chance  was  so  much  Id  favour  of  the  French,  that  taking  into 
consideration  the  solid  reasons  for  remaining  on  the  defensive,  Areiza- 
ga*s  irruption  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  example  of  military 
rashness,  and  the  project  of  uniting  Del  Parquets  forces  with  Alba* 
querque*s,  at  Talavera,  was  also  certain  to  fail ;  because,  the  enemy's 
masses  were  already  in  possession  of  the  point  of  junction,  and  the  sixth 
corps  could  fall  on  Del  Parquets  rear. 

Partly  to  deceive  the  enemy,  partly  because  they  would  never  admit 
of  any  opposition  to  a  favourite  scheme,  the  junta  spread  a  report  that 
the  British  army  was  to  co-operate,  and  permitted  Areizaga  to  march, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  so.  Nothing  could  t>e  more  untrue. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  being  at  this  period  at  Seville,  held  repeated  con- 
versations with  the  Spanish  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  junta, 
and  reiterating  all  his  former  objections  to  offensive  operations,  warned 
his  auditors  that  the  project  in  question  was  peculiarly  ill-judged,  and 
would  end  in  the  destruction  of  their  army.'  The  Spanish  ministers, 
far  from  attending  to  his  advice,  did  not  even  ofpctalix  inform  him  of 
jiretsMga*s  march  until  the  \%th  of  November,  the  very  day  before  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  campaign.  Yet,  on  the  16M  they  had  repeated 
their  demand  f&r  aasistance,  and  with  a  vehemence,  deaf  to  reason,  re- 
quired that  the  British  should  instantly  co-operate  with  Albuquerque  and 
Del  Parquets  forces.  Sir  Arthur,  firm  tohis]firstviews,  never  gave  the 
slightest  hopes  that  his  army  would  so  act;  and  he  assured  the  junta  thai 
the  diversion  proposed  would  have  no  effect  whatever. 

OPERATIONS   IN    LA    HAlfCHA. 

Areizaga,  after  publishing  an  address  to  the  troops  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, commenced  his  march  from  La  Carolina,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  about  eighl 
thousand  were  cavalry.  Several  British  ofiScers  and  private  gentlemen, 
and  the  baron  Grossand,  an  Austrian  military  agent,  attended  the  head- 
quarters, which  was  a  scene  of  gaiety  and  boasting ;  for  Areizaga,  never 
dreaming  of  misfortune,  gave  a  free  scope  to  his  social  vivacity.  The 
army  marched  by  the  roads  of  Manzanares  and  Damyel,  with  scarcely 
any  commissariat  preparation,  and  without  any  military  equipment  save 
arms ;  but  the  men  were  young,  robust,  full  of  life  and  confidence,  and 
being  without  impediments  of  any  kind,  made  nearly  thirty  miles  each 
day.  They  moved  however  in  a  straggling  manner,  quartering  and 
feeding  as  they  could  in  the  villages  on  their  route,  and  with  so  little 
propriety,  that  the  peasantry  of  La  Mancha  universally  abandoned  their 
dwellings,  and  carried  off  their  effects. 
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Althoagh  the  French  could  not  at  first  gtre  credit  to  the  ruroonrs  of 
this  strange  incorsion,  they  were  aware  that  some  great  moyement  was 
io  agitation,  and  only  uncertain  from  what  poJDt  and  for  what  specific 
object  the  effort  would  be  made.  Jonrdan  had  returned  to  France, 
Sonit  was  major-general  of  the  French  armies,  and  under  his  advice,  the 
king,  who  was  inclined  to  abandon  Madrid,  prepared  to  meet  the  coming 
blow.'  But  the  army  was  principally  posted  towards  Tala?era,  for  the 
false  reports  had,  in  some  measure,  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  French 
as  to  the  approach  of  the  English ;  and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  con- 
ceive the  full  insanity  of  the  junta. 

The  second  corps,  commanded  by  general  Heudelet,  being  withdrawn 
from  Placencia,  was,  on  the  5th,  posted  at  Oropesa  and  Arzobispo,  with 
an  advanced  guard  at  Calzada,  and  scouting  parties  watching  Naval 
Moral,  and  the  course  of  the  Tietar. 

The  fifth  corps,  under  Mprtier«was  concentrated  at  Talavera. 

Of  the  fourth  corps,  half  a  division  garrisoned  Madrid  in  the  absence 
ofDessolies*  troops;  the  other  half,  under  general  Ligicr  Belair,  was 
bdiind  the  Tsjuna,  guarding  the  eastern  approaches  to  the  capital.  The 
remaining  divisions,  commanded  by  Sebastiani,  were,  the  one  at  Toledo, 
the  other  with  Milbaud's  cavalry  at  Ocaiia. 

The  first  corps,  about  twenty-one  thousand  strong,  and  commanded 
by  marshal  Victor,  was  at  Mora  and  Yebenes,  a  day's  march  in  advance 
of  Toledo,  but  the  cavalry  of  this  corps  under  the  command  of  Latour 
Mambourg  occupied  Consuegra  and  Madrilejos,  on  the  road  to  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  whole  army,  including  the  French  and  Spanish  guards, 
was  abov6  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  without  reckoning  Dessolles' 
division,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadarama  mountains. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th,  information  reached  the  king,  that  six  thou- 
sand Spanish  horsemen,  supported  by  two  thousand  foot,  had  come  down 
upon  Consuegra  from  the  side  of  Herencia,  and  that  a  second  column, 
likewise  composed  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  had  passed  the  Puerto  de 
Piche,  and  ^llen  upon  the  outposts  at  Madrilejos.  All  the  prisoners 
taken  in  the  skirmishes  agreed  that  the  Spanish  army  was  above  fifty 
thousand  strong,  and  the  duke  of  Belluno  immediately  concentrated  the 
first  corps  at  Tebenes,  but  kept  his  cavalry  at  Mora,  by  which  he  covered 
the  roads  leading  from  Consuegra  and  Madrilejos  upon  Toledo.  On  the 
fith,  there  were  no  Spaniards  id  front  of  the  first  corps,  yet  officers  sent 
towards  OcaiSa,  were  chased  back  by  cavalry,  hence  Soult  judged,  what 
was  indeed  the  truth,  that  Areizaga  continuing  his  reckless  march,  had 
pushed  by  Tembleque  towards  Aranjuez,  leaving  the  first  corps  on  his 
left  flank.  The  division  of  the  fourth  corps  was  immediately  moved 
from  Toledo  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  to  Arai^uez,  from  whence 
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Sebastian!  carried  it  to  Ocafia,  thus  concentrating  about  eight  thonsand 
infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  at  that  point  on  the  9th ;  the  same 
day  Victor  retired  with  the  first  corps  to  Ajofrin.' 

On  the  10th,  Gasan's  division  of  the  fifth  corps  was  ordered  to  march 
from  Talavera  to  Toledo,  and  the  first  corps,  which  had  reached  the 
latter  town,  was  directed  to  move  ap  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  to 
Aranjaez  to  support  Sebastiani,  who,  holding  fast  at  Ocaiia,  sent  six 
squadrons  to  feel  for  the  enemy  towards  Guardia.  The  Spaniards  con- 
tinuing their  movement,  met  those  squadrons  and  pursued  them  towards 
Ocaiia. 

COMBAT   or  DOS  BARRIOS. 

Areizaga,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  seeing  only 
Sebastiani*s  cavalry  on  the  table-land  between  the  town  of  Dos  Barrios 
and  Ocafia,  concluded  that  they  were  unsupported,  and  directed  the 
Spanish  horse  to  charge  them  without  delay.  The  French  thus  pressed, 
drew  back  behind  their  infantry  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  unex- 
pectedly opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  Spanish  squadrons  which  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  being  charged  in  that  state  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  enemy*s  cavalry,  were  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Areizaga*s  main  body  was,  how- 
ever, coming  up,  Sebastiani  fell  back  upon  Ocafia,  and  the  next  morning 
took  up  a  position  on  some  heights  lining  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  and 
covering  Aranjnez ;  the  Spaniards  entered  Dos  Barrios,  but  there  their 
impetuous  movement  ceased.  They  had  come  down  from  the  Morena 
like  a  stream  of  lava,  and  burst  into  La  Hancha  with  a  rapidity  that 
scarcely  gave  time  for  rumour  to  precede  them.  This  swiftness  of  exe- 
cution, generally  so  valuable  in  war,  was  here  but  an  outbreak  of  folly. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  French  numbers,  or  position,  without 
any  plan  of  action,  Areizaga  had  rushed  like  a  maniac  into  the  midst  of 
his  foes,  and  then  suddenly  stood  still,  trembling  and  bewildered. 

From  the  10th  to  the  13th  he  halted  at  Dos  Barrios,  and  informed  his 
government  of  Sebastiani*s  stubborn  resistance,  and  of  the  doubts  which 
now  for  the  first  time  assailed  his  own  mind.'  It  was  then  the  junta, 
changing  their  plans,  eagerly  demanded  the  assistance  of  the  British 
army,  and  commanded  the  dukes  of  Albuquerque  and  del  Parque  to 
unite  at  Talavera .  Albuquerque  commenced  his  movement  immediately, 
and  the  junta  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  both  their  generals  and  the 
public,  that  sir  Arthur  was  also  coming  on.  Wherefore  Areizaga  thus 
encouraged,  and  having  had  time  to  recover  from  his  first  incertitude, 
made  on  the  14tb  a  flank  march  by  his  right  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza, 
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intendiDg  to  cross  the  Tagas  at  Villa  Haurique,  tarn  the  French  left, 
and  penetrate  to  the  capital  by  the  eastern  side ;  but  daring  his  delay  at 
Dos  Barrios  the  French  forces  had  been  concentrated  from  e?ery  quarter: 
and  although  to  the  south  of  Ocafia,  the  ground  is  open  and  ondulating ; 
on  the  north,  the  ramifications  of  the  Cuenca  mountains,  leading  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagns,  presented,  at  Santa  Crui,  ridges  which 
stretching  strong  and  rough  towards  Aranjuei,  afforded  good  positions 
for  Sebastiani  to  cover  that  place. 

Soult  was  awake  to  his  adversary's  projects,  yet  could  not  believe  that 
he  would  dare  such  a  morement  unless  certain  of  support  from  the 
British  army,  and  therefore  kept  the  different  corps  quiet  on  the  elerenth, 
waiting  for  Heudelefs  report  from  Oropesa.  In  the  night  it  arrived, 
stating  that  rumours  of  a  combined  Spanish  and  English  army  being  on 
the  march,  were  rife,  but  that  the  scouts  could  not  discorer  that  the 
allied  force  was  actually  within  several  marches.  Soult,  now  judging, 
that  although  the  rumours  should  be  true,  his  central  position  would 
enable  him  to  defeat  Areizaga  and  return  by  the  way  of  Toledo  in  lime 
to  meet  the  allies  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  put  all  his  masses  again 
into  activity.  The  first  corps  was  directed  to  hasten  its  march  to  Aran- 
jnez ;  the  fifth  corps  to  concentrate  at  Toledo ;  the  second  corps  to  aban- 
don Oropesa,  Calzada  and  Arxobispo,  and  replacing  the  fifth  corps  at 
Talavera,  to  be  in  readiness  to  close  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
Finafiy,  information  being  receiredof  the  duke  del  Parque's  retreat  from 
Salamanca  to  Bejar  and  of  the  re-occupation  of  Salamanca  by  the  sixth 
-corps,  Dessolles*  division  was  recalled  to  Madrid. < 

Daring  the  ISth,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  corps  were  in  march, 
general  Ligier  Belair's  brigade  continued  to  watch  the  banks  of  the 
Tajuna,  and  the  fourth  corps  preserved  its  offeosiye  positions  on  the 
height  in  the  front  of  Aranjues,  having  fifteen  hundred  men  in  reserve 
at  the  bridge  of  Bayona.  The  14tb  the  general  movement  was  comple- 
ted. Two  corps  were  concentrated  at  Aranjuez  to  assail  the  Spaniards 
in  front ;  one  at  Toledo  to  cross  the  Tagus  and  fall  upon  their  left  flank, 
and  the  king's  guards  at  Madrid  formed  a  reserve  for  the  fourth  and  first 
corps.  •  The  second  corps  was  at  Talavera,  and  Dessolles'  division  was 
in  the  Gnadarama  on  its  return  to  the  capital.  In  fine,  all  was  prepared 
for  the  attack  of  Dos  Barrios,  when  Areizaga's  flank  march  to  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Zarza  occasioned  new  combinations. 

In  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  was  known  that  the  Spaniards  had  made 
a  bridge  at  Villa  Maurique,  and  passed  two  divisions  and  some  cavalry 
over  the  Tagns.  The  duke  of  Bellono  was  immediately- ordered  to  carry 
the  first  and  fourth  corps  (with  the  exception  of  a  brigade  left  in  Aran- 
juez) up  (be  left  bank  of  the  Tagas,  operating  so  as  to  fix  Areizaga,  and 

1  S. :  Journal  of  Operation*,  MS. 
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force  him  to  deliver  battle;  and,  with  a  view  of  tempting  the  Spaniard, 
by  an  appearance  of  timidity,  the  bridges  of  La  Reyna  and  Aranjaez 
were  broken  down. 

While  these  dispositions  were  making  on  the  French  side,  the  Spanish 
general  commenced  a  second  bridge  over  the  Tagos ;  and  part  of  his 
cavalry,  spreading  in  small  detachments,  scoared  the  country,  and  skir- 
mished on  a  line  extending  from  Arganda  to  Aranjnez.  The  partidas 
also,  being  aided  by  detachments  from  the  army,  obliged  the  French 
garrison  to  retire  from  Goadalaxara  upon  Arganda,  and  occopied  the 
former  town  on  the  12th.  But,  in  the  night  of  the  15th,  eight  French 
companies  and  some  troops  of  light  cavalry,  by  a  sadden  march,  surprised 
them,  killed  and  wounded  two  or  three  hundred  men,  and  took  eighty 
horses  and  a  piece  of  artillery. 

The  16th  the  infantry  of  the  first  and  fourth  corps  was  at  Morata  and 
Bayona,  the  cavalry  at  Perales  and  Ghinchon,  and,  during  this  time,  the 
fifth  corps,  leaving  a  brigade  of  foot  and  one  of  horse  at  Toledo,  march- 
ed by  lllescas  towards  Madrid,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  duke  of  Bel - 
luno. 

The  17th  Areizaga  continued  his  demonstrations  on  the  side  of  the 
Tajuna,  and  hastened  the  construction  of  his  second  bridge ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  duke  of  Belluno  with  the  first  corps,  he  stayed  the  work, 
withdrew  his  divisions  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the 
18th,  (the  cavalry  of  the  first  corps  having  reached  Villarejo  de  Sal- 
vanes,)  he  destroyed  his  bridges,  called  in  his  parties,  and  drew  up  for 
battle  on  the  heights  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zaria. 

Hitherto  the  continual  movements  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  the  un- 
settled plans  of  the  Spanish  general,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  French 
to  fix  a  field  of  battle,  but  now  Areizaga's  march  to  Sta.  Cruz  had  laid  his 
line  of  operations  bare.  The  French  masses  were  close  together,  the 
duke  of  Belluno  could  press  on  the  Spanish  front  with  the  first  corps, 
and  the  king,  calling  the  fourth  corps  from  Bayona,  could  throw  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  men  on  Areizaga^s  rear,  by  the  road  of  Ara^juez 
and  Ocana.  It  was  calculated  that  no  danger  could  arise  from  this 
double  line  of  operations,  because  a  single  march  would  bring  both  the 
king  and  Victor  upon  Areizaga,  and  if  the  latter  should  suddenly  assail 
either,  each  would  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  shock.  Hence,  when 
Soult  knew  that  the  Spaniards  were  certainly  encamped  at  Santa  Cruz, 
he  caused  the  fifth  corps,  then  in  march  for  Madrid,  to  move  during  the 
night  of  the  17th  upon  Aranjuez,  and  the  fourth  corps  received  a  like 
order.  The  king,  himself,  quitting  Madrid,  arrived  there  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  with  the  royal  French  guards,  two  Spanish  battalions  of  the 
line,  and  a  brigade  of  DessoUes*  division  which  had  just  arrived;  in  ail 
about  ten  thousand  men.  The  same  day,  the  duke  of  Belluno  concen- 
trated the  first  corps  at  Villarejo  de  Salvanes,  intending  to  cross  the 
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Tagns  at  Villa  Maarique,  and  attack  the  SjMUiish  poailion  on  the  19th. 
A  pontoon  train,  previonsly  prepared  at  Madrid,  enabled  the  French 
to  repair  the  broken  bridges,  near  Araogaea,  in  two  hours;  and  about 
one  o'clock  on  the  18th,  a  division  of  cavalry,  two  divisions  of  infantry 
of  the  fonrth  corps,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fifth  corps,  passed 
the  Tagns,  pari  at  the  bridge  of  La  Aeyna,  and  part  at  a  ford.  General 
Milhaud  with  the  leading  squadrons,  immediately  pursoed  a  small  body 
oi  Spanish  horsemen,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  table-land,  between  Antt- 
gnela  and  Ocalla,  where  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  front  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred cavalry  supported  by  three  thousand  more  in  reserve.  Having 
only  twelve  hundred  dragoons,  he  prepared  to  retire,  but  at  that  mo- 
meat  general  Paris  arrived  with  another  brigade,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  fifth  corps;  the  whole  making  a 
reinforcement  of  about  two  thousand  men.  With  these  troops  Sebas- 
tiam  came  in  person,  and  took  the  command  at  the  instant  when  the 
Spaniards,  seeing  the  inferiority  of  the  French,  were  advancing  to  the 
chaige. 

CAVALRY  COMBAT  AT  OCAVA. 

The  Spaniards  came  on  at  a  trot,  and  Sebastiani  directed  Paris,  with 
a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  and  the  Polish  lancers,  to  turn  and  fall  upon 
the  right  flank  of  Ihe  approaching  squadrons,  which  being  executed  with 
great  vigour,  especially  by  the  Poles,  caused  considerable  confusion, 
whidi  the  Spanish  general  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  closing  to  the 
assailed  flank.  But  to  effect  this  he  formed  his  left  centre  in  one  vast 
column,  whereupon  Sebastiani  charged  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it 
with  his  reserves,  and  the  enormous  mass  yielding  to  the  shock,  got 
into  confusion,  and  finally  gave  way.  Many  were  slain,  several  hundred 
wounded,  and  eighty  troopers  and  above  five  hundred  horses  were  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  French  bore  no  proportion  in  men,  but  general  Paris 
was  killed,  and  several  superior  officers  were  wounded. 

This  unexpected  encounter  with  such  a  force  of  cavalry,  led  Soult 
to  believe  that  the  Spanish  general,  aware  of  his  erroor,  was  endea- 
vouring to  recover  his  line  of  operations.  The  examination  of  the  pri* 
soners  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  in  the  night,  information  from  the 
duke  of  Bellono  and  the  reports  of  officers  sent  towards  Villa  Maurique 
arrived,  all  agreeing  that  only  a  rear-guard  was  to  be  seen  at  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Zarza.  It  then  became  clear  that  the  Spaniards  were  on  the 
march,  and  that  a  battle  could  be  fought  the  next  day.  In  feet  Areieaga 
had  retraced  his  steps  by  a  flank  movement  through  ViHa  Rubia  and 
Noblejas,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  king's  forces  as  they 
opened  out  from  Aranjuez.  He  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  at 
Ocafia,  but  judging  from  the  cavalry  action,  that  the  French  could  at- 
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tack  first,  drew  ap  his  whole  army  on  the  same  plain,  in  two  lines,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  asunder. 

Ocafia  is  covered  on  the  north  by  a  ravine,  which  commencing  gently 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  town,  runs  deepening  and  with  a  curve,  to 
the  west,  and  finally  connects  itself  with  gullies  and  hollows,  whose 
waters  run  off  to  the  Tagus.  Behind  the  deepest  part  of  this  ravine  the 
Spanish  left  was  posted,  crossing  the  main  road  from  Aranjuez  to  Dos 
Barrios ;  one  fiank  rested  on  the  gullies,  the  other  on  Ocaiia.  The  centre 
was  in  front  of  the  town,  which  was  occupied  by  some  infontry  as  a  post 
of  reserve,  but  the  right  wing  stretched  in  the  direction  of  Noblejas  along 
the  edge  of  a  gentle  ridge  tit  frani  of  the  shallow  part  of  the  ravine. 
The  cavalry  was  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  right  wing.  Behind  the 
army  there  was  an  immense  plain,  but  ctosed  in  and  fringed  towards 
Noblejas  with  rich  olive  woods,  which  were  occupied  by  infantry  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  the  Spanish  baggage,  still  filing  by  the  road  from 
Zarza.    Such  were  Areizaga's  dispositions. 

Joseph  passed  the  night  of  the  18th  in  reorganizing  his  forces.  The 
whole  of  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  nine  regiments,  was  given  to  Sebas- 
tiani.  Four  divisions  of  infantry,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment 
left  at  Aranjuez  to  guard  the  bridge,  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  marshal  Mortier,  who  was  also  empowered,  if  necessary,  to  direct 
the  movements  pf  the  cavalry.  The  artillery  was  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Senarmont.  The  royal  guards  remained  with  the  king,  and  marshal 
Soult  directed  the  whole  of  the  movements. 

Before  daybreak,  on  the  19tb,  the  monarch  marched  with  the  inten- 
tion of  falling  upon  the  Spaniards  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them. 
At  Antiguela  his  troops,  quitting  the  high  road,  turned  to  their  left, 
gained  the  table-land  of  Ocafia,  somewhat  beyond  the  centre  of  the  Spa- 
nish position,  and  discovered  Areizaga*s  army  in  order  of  battle.  The 
French  cavalry  instantly  forming  to  the  front,  covered  the  advance  of 
the  infantry,  which  drew  up  in  successive  lines  as  the  divisions  arrived 
on  the  plain.  The  Spanish  outposts  fell  back,  and  were  followed  by  the 
French  skirmishers,  who  spread  along  the  hostile  front  and  opened  a 
sharp  fire. 

About  forty-five  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  seven  thousand  cavalry^ 
and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  line.  The  French  force  was  only 
twenty-four  thousand  infantry,  V\ye  thousand  sabres  and  lances,  and 
fifty  guns,  including  the  battery  of  the  royal  guard.  But  Areizaga*s 
position  was  miserably  defective.  The  whole  of  bis  left  wing,  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  was  paralyzed  by  the  ravine;  it  could  neither  attack 
nor  be  attacked ;  the  centre  was  scarcely  better  situated,  and  the  extre* 
mity  of  his  right  wing  was  uncovered,  save  by  the  horsemen,  who  were, 
although  superior  in  number,  quite  dispirited  by  the  action  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.     These  circumstances  dictated  the  order  of  the  attack. 
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BATTLB  or  OCATIA. 

At  ten  o*clock,  Sebastiani's  cavalry  gaining  groand  (o  his  left,  turned 
the  Spanish  right.  General  Laval,  with  two  di?isions  of  infantry  in 
colarons  of  regiments,  each  having  a  battalion  displayed  in  front,  fol- 
lowed the  cavalry,  and  drove  general  Zayas  from  the  olive-woods.  Gene- 
ral Girard,  with  his  division  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  followed 
I^val  in  second  line,  and  general  Dessolles  menaced  the  centre  with 
one  portion  of  his  troops,  while  another  portion  lined  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  to  support  the  skirmishers  and  awe  the  Spanish  left  wing.  The 
king  remained  in  reserve  with  his  guards.  Thus  the  French  order  of 
battle  was  in  two  columns :  the  principal  one,  flanked  by  the  cavalry, 
directed  against  and  turning  the  Spanish  right,  the  second  keeping  the 
Spanish  centre  in  check,  and  each  being  supported  by  reserves. 

These  dispositions  were  completed  at  eleven  o*clock,  at  which  hoar, 
Senarmont,  massing  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  opened  a  shattering  fire  on 
Areizaga's  centre.  Six  guns,  detached  to  the  right,  played  at  the  same 
time  across  the  ravine  against  the  left,  and  six  others  swept  down  the 
deep  hollow,  to  clear  it  of  the  light  troops.  The  Spaniards  were  un- 
disciplined and  badly  commanded,  but  discovered  no  appearance  of  fear; 
their  cries  were  loud  and  strong,  their  skirmishing  fire  brisk,  and,  from 
the  centre  of  their  line,  sixteen  guns  opened  with  a  murderous  effect 
upon  Laval's  and  Girard*s  columns,  as  the  latter  were  pressing  on 
towards  the  right.  To  mitigate  the  fire  of  this  battery,  a  French  batta- 
hon,  rushing  out  at  full  speed,  seized  a  small  eminence  close  to  the 
Spanish  guns,  and  a  counter-battery  was  immediately  planted  there. 
Then  the  Spaniards  gave  back,  their  skirmishers  were  swept  out  of  the 
ravine  by  a  flanking  fire  of  grape,  and  Senarmont  immediately  drawing 
the  artillery  from  the  French  right,  took  Ocafia  as  his  pivot,  and  prolong- 
ing his  fire  to  the  left,  raked  Areizaga*s  right  wing  in  its  whole  length. 

During  this  cannonade,  Laval,  constantly  pressing  forward,  obliged 
the  Spaniards  to  change  their  front,  by  withdrawing  the  right  wing 
hehind  the  shallow  part  of  the  ravine,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was 
in  ils  rear  when  the  action  commenced.  By  this  change,  the  whole 
army,  still  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
asunder,  was  pressed  into  somewhat  of  a  convex  form  with  the  town  of 
Ocana  in  the  centre,  and  hence  Senarmont's  artillery  tore  their  ranks 
with  a  greater  destruction  than  before.  Nevertheless,  encouraged  by 
observing  the  comparatively  feeble  body  of  infantry  approaching  them, 
the  Spaniards  suddenly  retook  the  offensive,  and  their  fire,  redoubling, 
dismounted  two  French  guns ;  Mortier  himself  was  wounded  slightly, 
I^val  severely,  the  line  advanced,  and  the  leading  French  divisions 
wavered  and  gave  back. 
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The  moment  was  critical,  and  the  doke  of  Trcviso  lost  no  time  in 
exhortations  to  LavaPs  troops,  bat,  like  a  great  commander,  instantly 
brought  up  Girard*s  division  through  the  intervals  of  the  first  line,  and 
displayed  a  front  of  fresh  troops,  keeping  one  regiment  in  square  on  the 
left  flank;  for  he  expected  that  Areizaga*s  powerful  cavalry,  which  still 
remained  in  the  plain,  would  charge  for  the  victory.  Girard*s  fire  soon 
threw  the  Spanish  first  line  into  disorder,  and  meanwhile,  Dessolles, 
who  had  gained  ground  by  an  oblique  movement,  seeing  the  enemy*s 
right  thus  shaken,  seised  Ocaila  itself,  and  issued  forth  on  the  other  side. 
The  light  cavalry  of  the  king's  guard,  followed  by  the  infantry,  then 
poured  through  the  town,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  Sebastiani,  with  a 
rapid  charge,  cut  off  six  thousand  infantry,  and  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. The  Spanish  cavalry,  which  had  only  suffered  a  little  from  the 
cannonade,  and  had  never  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  now 
drew  off  entirely,  and  the  second  line  of  infantry  gave  ground  as  the 
front  fell  back  upon  it  in  confusion ;  Areizaga,  confounded  and  bewilder- 
ed, ordered  the  left  wing,  which  had  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  to  retreat,  and 
then  quitted  the  field  himself. 

For  half  an  hour  after  this,  the  superior  oflQcers  who  remained,  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  troops  together  in  the  plain,  and  strove  to  reach  the 
main  road  leading  to  Dos  Barrios ;  but  Girard*s  and  Dessolles*  divisions, 
being  connected  after  passing  Ocafta,  pressed  on  with  steady  rapidity, 
while  the  Polish  lancers  and  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  outflanking  the 
Spanish  right,  continually  increased  the  confusion:  finally,  Sebastiani, 
after  securing  his  prisoners,  came  up  again  like  a  whirlwind,  and  char- 
ged full  in  the  front  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry.  Then  the  whole  mass 
broke,  and  fled  each  man  for  himself  across  the  plain;  but,  on  the  right 
of  the  routed  multitude,  a  deep  ravine  leading  from  Tepes  to  Dos  Bar- 
rios, in  an  oblique  direction,  continually  contracted  the  space,  and  the 
pursuing  cavalry  arriving  first  at  Barrios,  headed  nearly  ten  thousand 
bewildered  men,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  remainder  turned 
their  faces  to  all  quarters,  and  such  was  the  rout,  that  the  French  were 
also  obliged  to  disperse  to  take  prisoners,  for,  to  their  credit,  no  rigorous 
execution  was  inflicted,  and  hundreds,  merely  deprived  of  their  arms, 
were  desired,  in  raillery,  '^  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  abandon  war 
as  a  trade  they  were  unfit  for.*'  This  fatal  battle  commenced  at  eleven 
o'clock ;  before  two,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hundred  and  twenty  car- 
riages, twenty-five  stand  of  colours,  three  generals,  six  hundred  inferior 
officers,  and  eighteen  thousand  privates  were  taken,  and  the  pursuit  was 
still  hot.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  make 
away  towards  the  mountain  of  Tarancon,  others  followed  the  various 
routes  through  La  Mancha  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  many  saved  them- 
selves in  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  corps,  having  passed  the  Tagus  by  a  ford,  re- 
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established  the  bridge  at  Villa  Maariqae  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  finding  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza  abandoned,  followed  Areizaga*8 
traces ;  at  Villatobas,  the  light  cavalry  captured  twelve  hundred  car- 
riages, and  a  little  farther  on,  took  a  thousand  of  the  fugitives  who  were 
making  for  Tarancon.  The  duke  of  Belluno,  being  thus  apprized  of  the 
result  of  the  battle,  halted  at  Villatobas,  but  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to 
La  Gaardia,  where  they  joined  Sebastiani*s  horsemen,  and  the  whole 
continuing  the  pursuit  to  Lillo,  made  five  hundred  more  prisoners, 
together  with  three  hundred  horses.  This  finished  the  operations  of  the 
day,  only  eighteen  hundred  cannon-shot  bad  been  fired,  and  an  army 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  had  been  ruined.  The  French 
lost  seventeen  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Spaniards  five 
thousand,  and  before  nightfall,  all  the  baggage  and  military  carnages, 
three  thousand  animals,  forty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty  thousand 
muskets,  and  twenty*siz  thousand  captives  were  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors I' 

Areizaga  reached  Tembleque  during  the  night,  and  La  Carolina  the 
third  day  after.  On  the  road,  be  met  general  Benaz  with  a  thousand 
dragoons  that  had  been  detached  to  the  rear  before  the  battle  commen- 
ced ;  this  body  he  directed  on  Madrilejos  to  cover  the  cetreat  of  the  fugi* 
tives,  but  so  strongly  did  the  panic  spread,  that  when  Sebastian!  ap* 
proached  that  post  on  the  SOtb,  Benaz's  men  fled,  without  seeing  an 
enemy,  as  fearfully  as  any  who  came  from  the  fight.  Even  so  late  as 
the  S44h,  only  four  hundred  cavalry,  belonging  to  all  regiments,  could 
be  assembled  at  Manzanares ;  and  still  fewer  at  La  Carolina.^ 


I  S*  :  Joamal  ^  OpcntioDt,  MS.^  filler  froan  lord  Wellington  to  lord  Liverpool, 
Norenber  So,  1809,  MS.    %  Ibid, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


King  Joseph's  return  to  Madrid— Del  Parque's  operatioDt— Battle  of  Alba  de  Tonnes^ 
Dispersion  of  the  Spanish  troops— Their  great  suflferings  and  patience— The  supreme 
junta  treat  sir  Arthur  Welles1ey*s  counsels  with  contempt— He  breaks  up  from  the 
Guadiana  and  moves  to  the  Mondego — Vindicalioa  of  his  conduct  for  having  remained 
so  long  on  the  Guadiana— French  remain  torpid  about  Madrid— Observations. 

Joseph  halted  at  Dos  Barrios,  the  night  of  the  battle,  and  the  next  day 
directed  Sebastiani,  with  all  the  light  cavalry  and  a  division  of  infantry, 
upon  Madrilejos  and  Consuegra ;  the  first  corps,  by  St.  Juan  de  Vilharta, 
upon  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  fifth  corps,  byTembleque  and  Mora,  apon 
Toledo.  One  division  of  the  fourth  corps  guarded  the  spoil  and  the 
prisoners  at  Ocafia.  A  second  division,  re-enforced  with  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  was  posted,  by  detachments,  from  Aranjuec  to  Consuegra. 
The  monarch  himself,  with  his  guards  and  Dessolles*  first  brigade,  re* 
turned,  on  the  20th,  to  Madrid. 

Three  days  had  sufficed  to  dissipate  the  storm  on  the  side  of  La  Man- 
cha,  but  the  duke  del  Parque  still  menaced  the  sixth  corps  in  Gastille, 
and  the  reports  from  Talavera  again  spoke  of  Albuquerque  and  the  Eng* 
lish  being  in  motion.  The  second  brigade  of  Dessolles*  division  had 
returned  from  Old  Castille  on  the  19lh,  and  the  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  British  movements,  obliged  the  king  to  keep  all  his  troops  in  hand. 
Nevertheless,  fearing  that,  if  Del  Parque  gained  upon  the  sixth  corps,  he 
might  raise  an  insurrection  in  Leon,  Gazan's  division  of  the  fifth  corps 
was  sent,  from  Toledo,  through  the  Puerto  Pico,  to  Marchand*s  as- 
sistance, and  Kellerman  was  again  directed  to  take  the  command  of  the 
whole. 

During  these  events,  the  British  army  remained  tranquil  about  Ba- 
dajoz ;  but  Albuquerque,  following  his  orders,  had  reached  Peralada  de 
Garbin,  and  seized  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  in  expectation  of  being  join- 
ed by  the  duke  del  Parque.  That  general,  howeyer,  who  had  above 
thirty  thousand  men,  thought,  when  Dessolles'  division  was  recalled  to 
Madrid,  that  he  could  crush  the  sixth  corps,  and,  therefore,  advanced 
from  Bejar  towards  Alba  de  Tormes  on  the  I7lh,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Ocaila.  Thus,  when  Albuquerque  expected  him  on  the  Tagus, 
he  was  engaged  in  serious  operations  beyond  the  Tormes,  and  having 
reached  Alba  the  dist,  sent  a  division  to  take  possession  of  Salamanca, 
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which  Marchand  bad  again  abandoned.  The  22d  he  marched  towards 
Valladolid,  and  his  advanced  guard  and  cavalry  entered  Fresno  and 
Carpio.  Meanwhile  Kellerman,  collecting  all  the  troops  of  his  govern- 
nient,  and  being  joined  by  Marchand,  moved  upon  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  the  25d,  fell  with  a  body  of  horse  upon  the  Spaniards  at  Fresno. 
The  Spanish  cavalry  fled  at  once,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and  re- 
pulsed the  assailants. 

The  24th  the  duke  carried  his  whole  army  to  Fresno,  intending  to 
give  battle;  but  on  the  26lh  imperative  orders  to  join  Albuquerque 
having  reached  him,  he  commenced  a  retrograde  movement.^  Keller- 
man,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Gazan's  division,  instantly  pur- 
sued, and  his  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  overtook  and  charged  the  Spa- 
nish army  at  the  moment  when  a  part  of  their  infantry  and  all  their 
horse  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Alba  de  Tormes ;  being  repulsed,  the 
French  retired  upon  their  supports,  and  the  duke,  seeing  that  an  action 
was  ineTitable,  brought  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  exception 
of  one  division,  back  to  the  right  bank. 

BATTLE  OF  AIB\  DB  TOBHBS. 

Scatcely  was  the  line  formed,  when  Kellerman  came  up  with  two  di- 
visions of  dragoons  and  some  artillery,  and,  without  hesitating,  sent 
one  division  to  outflank  the  Spanish  right,  and,  with  the  other,  charged 
fiercely  in  upon  the  front.  The  Spanish  horsemen,  flying  without  a 
blow,  rode  straight  over  the  bridge,  and  the  infantry  of  the  right  being 
thus  exposed,  were  broken  and  sabred,  those  on  the  left  stood  fast  and 
repulsed  the  enemy.  The  duke  rallied  his  cavalry  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  fight,  but  the  French  were  also 
re-enforced,  and  once  more  the  Spanish  horse  fled  without  a  blow.  By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  infantry  of  the  left  wing,  under  Mendi- 
labal  and  Carrera,  being  unbroken,  made  good  their  retreat  across  the 
river,  yet  not  without  difiScuIty,  aod  under  the  fire  of  some  French  in- 
fantry, which  arrived  just  in  the  dusk.  During  the  night  the  duke  re- 
treated upon  Tamames  unmolested,  but  at  daybreak  when  a  French  pa- 
trol came  up  with  his  Bear,  his  whole  army  threw  away  their  arms  and 
fled  outright.  Kellerman,  having  meanwhile  entered  Salamanca,  did 
not  pursue,  yet  the  dispersion  was  complete. 

After  this  defeat,  Del  Parque  rallied  his  army  in  the  mountains  behind 
Tamames,  and,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  again  collected  about  twenty 
thousand  men;  they  were  however  without  artillery,  scarcely  any  had 
preserved  their  arms,  and  such  was  their  distress  for  provisions,  that 
two  months  afterwards,  when  the  British  arrived  on  the  northern  fron- 

I  Lord  Well'iDgton  to  lord  Liverpool,  MS. 
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tier,  (he  peasantry  still  spoke  with  horror  of  the  sufferings  of  those  fa- 
jDished  soldiers.  Many  actually  died  of  want,  and  e?ery  Tillage  was 
filled  with  sick.  Tet  the  mass  neither  dispersed  nor  murmured  I  Spa- 
niards, though  hasty  in  revenge  and  feeble  in  battle,  are  patient,  to  the 
iast  degree,  in  suffering. 

This  result  of  the  duke  del  Parque*8  operation  had  amply  justified 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley*s  advice  to  the  Portuguese  regency.  In  like  man- 
ner the  battle  of  Ocaiia,  and  the  little  effect  produced  by  the  duke  of 
Albuquerque's  advance  to  Arzobispo,  had  justified  that  which  he  gave 
to  the  central  junta.  It  might  therefore  be  imagined  that  the  latter 
would  have  received  his  after-counsels  with  deference ;  bat  the  course 
of  that  body  was  never  affected  by  either  reason  or  experience.  Just 
before  the  rout  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  proposed  that 
ten  thousand  men,  to  be  taken  from  the  duke  del  Parque,  should  re-en- 
force JUmquergue,  thai  the  latter  might  maintain  the  etrong  position  of 
Meza  d^lbor,  and  cover  Estramadura  for  the  winter.  Meanwhile  Del 
Parquets  force,  thus  reduced  one-third,  could,  he  said,  be  more  easily 
fed,  and  might  keep  aloof  from  the  enemy  until  the  British  army  should 
arrive  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Portugal,  a  movement  long  projected, 
and,  as  he  informed  them,  only  delayed  to  protect  Estramadura  until 
the  duke  of  Jtbuquerque  bad  received  the  re -enforcement.*  The  only 
reply  of  the  junta  was  an  order,  directing  Albuquerque  immediately  to 
quit  the  line  of  the  Tagns,  and  take  post  at  Uerena^  behind  the  Guar 
diana.  Thus  abandoning  Estramadura  to  the  enemy,  and  exposing  his 
own  front  in  a  bad  position  to  an  army  coming  from  Aimaraz,  and  bis 
right  flank  and  rear  to  an  army  coming  from  La  Mancha. 

This  foolish  and  contemptuous  proceeding,  being  followed  by  Del 
Parque's  defeat,  which  endangered  Giudad  Rodrigo,  sir  Arthur  at  once 
commenced  his  march  for  the  north.  He  knew  that  twenty  thousand 
Spanish  inlantry  and  six  thousand  mounted  cavalry  were  again  collected 
in  La  Carolina;  and  that  the  troops  (  eight  thousand),  who  escaped  from 
Ocaiia,  on  the  side  of  Tarancon,  were  at  Guenca,  under  general  Eche* 
varia ;  and  as  the  numbers  reassembled  in  the  Morena  were  ( the  inacti- 
vity of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Ocaiia  considered )  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  passes  and  cover  Seville  for  the  moment,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  British  army  should  remain  in  unhealthy  positions  to  aid 
people  who  would  not  aid  themselves.  Albuquerque's  retrograde  move- 
ment was  probably  a  device  of  the  junta  to  oblige  sir  Arthur  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  Estramadura,  but  it  only  hastened  his  departure.  It 
did  not  comport  with  his  plans  to  engage  in  serious  operations  on  that 
side,  yet  to  have  retired  when  that  province  was  actually  attacked, 
would  have  been  disreputable,  wherefore,  seizing  this  unhappily  favour* 


I  Lord  WelliDf^ton  to  lord  Ltrcrpool,  December  7,  1809,  MS. 
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able  momeDt  to  quit  Badajos,  he  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  marched  into 
the  Talley  of  the  Moodego,  leaving  general  Hiil,  with  a  miied  force  of 
ten  thousand  men,  at  Abrantes. 

The  Gaadiana  pestilence  had  been  so  Cital  that  many  officers  blamed 
him  for  stopping  so  long,  bat  it  was  his  laat  hold  on  Spain,  and  the 
safety  of  the  southern  proTinces  was  involved  in  his  proceedings.  It 
was  not  his  battle  of  Talavera,  but  the  position  maintained  by  htm  on 
the  frontier  of  Estramadura,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  1804^,  saved 
Andalusia  from  subjection,  and  this  is  easy  of  demonstration ;  Joseph 
having  rejected  Soult*s  project  against  Portugal,  dared  not  invade  Anda- 
lusia, by  Estramadura,  with  the  English  army  on  his  right  flank;  nei- 
ther could  he  hope  to  invade  it  by  the  way  of  La  Mancha,  without 
drawing  sir  Arthur  into  the  contest.  But  Andalusia  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  last  place  where  the  intrusive  king  desired  to  meet  a  British 
army.  He  had  many  partisans  in  that  province,  who  would  necessa- 
rily be  overawed  if  the  course  of  the  war  carried  sir  Arthur  beyond  the 
Morena ;  nor  could  the  junta,  in  that  case,  have  refused  Cadix,  as  a 
place  of  arms,  to  their  ally.  Then  the  whole  force  of  Andalusia  and 
Murcia  would  have  rallied  round  the  English  army  behind  the  Morena; 
^nd,  as  Areixaga  had  sixty  thousand  men,  and  Albuquerque  ten  thou- 
sand, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assume  that  a  hundred  thousand  could 
have  been  organized  for  defence,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops,  in  the 
sooth  of  Portugal,  would  have  been  available  to  aid  in  the  protection  of 
Estramadura.  Thus,  including  thirty  thousand  English,  there  would 
have  been  a  mass  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  disposable 
for  active  operations,  assembled  in  the  Moreua. 

From  La  Carolina  to  Madrid  is  only  ten  marches,  and  while  posted 
at  the  former,  the  allied  army  could  have  protected  Lisbon  as  well  as 
Seville,  because  a  forward  movement  would  oblige  the  French  to  con- 
centrate round  the  Spanish  capital.  Andalusia  would  thus  have  be- 
come the  principal  object  of  the  invaders;  but  the  allied  armies  hold* 
ing  the  passes  of  the  Morena,  their  left  flank  protected  by  Estramadura 
and  Portugal,  their  right  by  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  having  rich  pro- 
vinces and  large  cities  behind  them,  and  a  free  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  abundance  of  ports,  could  have  fought  a  fair  field  for  Spain. 

It  was  a  perception  isi  these  advantages  that  caused  sir  John  Moore  lo 
regret  the  ministers  had  not  chosen  the  southern  instead  of  the  northern 
line  for  his  operations.*  Lord  Wellesley,  also,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Andalusia,  urged  his  brother  to  adopt  some  plan  of  this  na- 
ture, and  the  latter,  sensible  of  its  advantages,  would  have  done  so,  but 
for  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the  central  junta.'    Military  pos^ 

I  Sir  Joho  Moore*t  correspondence,  a  Lord  WcUealey'icorretpOMlence;  Perlianca- 
U17  Papers,  iSio. 
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session  of  Cadix  and  the  uncontrolled  command  of  a  Spanish  force  were 
the  only  conditions  upon  which  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  An- 
dalusia, conditions  they  would  not  accede  to,  but  without  which,  he 
could  not  be  secured  against  the  caprices  of  men  whose  proceedings  were 
one  continued  struggle  against  reason.  This  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  a  former  assertion,  that  Portugal  was  the  true  base  of  operations 
for  the  English,  but  political  as  well  as  physical  resources,  and  moral 
considerations  weighed  in  that  argument. 

For  the  protection,  then,  of  Andalusia  and  Estramadura,  during  a 
dangerous  crisis  of  affairs,  sir  Arthur  persisted,  at  such  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  men,  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Guadiana ;  yet  it  was  reluc- 
tantly, and  more  in  deference  to  his  brother's  wishes  than  his  own  judg- 
ment, that  he  remained  after  Areizaga^s  army  was  assembled.  Having 
proved  the  junta  by  experience,  he  was  more  clear-sighted,  as  to  their 
perverseness,  than  lord  Weilesley,  who,  being  in  daily  intercourse  with 
the  members,  obliged  to  listen  to  their  ready  eloquence  in  excuse  for 
past  errours,  and  more  ready  promises  of  future  exertion,  clung  longer  to 
the  notions  that  Spain  could  be  put  in  the  right  path,  and  that  England 
might  war  largely  in  conjunction  with  the  united  nations  of  the  Penia- 
sula,  instead  of  restricting  herself  to  the  comparatively  obscure  opera- 
tion of  defending  Lisbon.  He  was  finally  undeceived,  and  the  march 
from  Badajoz  for  ever  released  the  British  general  from  a  vexatious  de- 
pendence on  the  Spanish  government. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  in  doubt  of  his  intentions,  appeared  torpid. 
Kellerman  remained  at  Salamanca,  watching  the  movements  of  the  duke 
del  Parque,  and  Gazan  returned  to  Madrid.  Milhaud,  with  a  division 
of  the  fourth  corps,  and  some  cavalry,  was  detached  against  Echevaria, 
but  on  bis  arrival  at  Cuenca,  finding  that  the  latter  had  retreated,  by  To- 
boado  to  Hcllin  in  Murcia,  combined  his  operations  with  general  Suchet, 
and,  as  I  have  before  related,  assisted  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Albaracin 
and  Teruel.  Other  movements  there  were  none,  but,  as  the  Spanish 
regiments  of  the  guard  had  fought  freely  against  their  countrymen,  and 
many  of  the  prisoners,  taken  at  Ocana,  had  offered  to  join  the  invaders' 
colours,  the  king  conceived  hopes  of  raising  a  national  army.  French 
writers  assert  that  the  captives  at  Ocafia  made  a  marked  distinction 
between  Napoleon  and  Joseph.  They  were  willing  to  serve  the  French 
emperor,  but  not  the  intrusive  king  of  Spain.  Spanish  authors  assume 
that  none  entered  the  enemy's  ranks  save  by  coercion  and  to  escape ;  and 
that  many  did  so  with  that  view,  and  were  successful,  must  be  supposed, 
or  the  numbers  said  to  have  reassembled  in  the  Morena,  and  at  Cuenca, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  loss  sustained  in  the  action.  However 
the  battles  of  Ocaila  and  Alba  de  Tormes  terminated  the  series  of  offen* 
sive  operations,  which  the  Austrian  war,  and  the  reappearance  of  a 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  had  enabled  the  allies  to  adopt,  in  1809. 
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Those  operatioDS  had  been  niiMicceflftfol,  the  eneny  again  took  the  lead, 
and  the  fourth  epoch  of  the  war  cemmeaoed* 

OBSiaVATIORS. 

V.  Although  certain  that  the  British  army  woold  not  co-operate  in 
this  short  campaign,  the  junta  openly  asserted,  that  it  would  join  AIha* 
querqne  in  the  vaJley  of  the  Tagns.  The  improbability  of  Areisaga's 
acting,  without  such  assistance,  gaye  currency  to  the  fiction,  and  an 
accredited  fiction  is,  in  war,  often  more  useful  than  the  truth ;  in  this, 
therefore,  they  are  to  be  commended  ;  but,  when  deceiving  their  own 
general,  they  permitted  Areixaga  to  act  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  be  so  assisted,  they  committed  not  an  errour,  but  an  enormous 
crime.  Nor  was  the  general  much  less  criminal  for  acting  upon  the 
mere  assertion  that  other  movements  were  combined  with  his,  when  no 
communication,  no  concerting  of  the  marches,  no  understanding  with 
the  allied  commander,  as  to  their  mutual  resources  and  intentions,  had 
taken  place* 

2<*.  A  rushing  wind,  a  blast  from  the  mountains,  tempestuous,  mo- 
mentary, such  was  Areixaga*s  movement  on  Dos  Barrios,  and  assuredly 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  paralleK  There  is  no  post  so  strong,  no 
town  so  guarded,  that,  by  a  fortunate  stroke,  may  not  be  carried  ;  but 
who,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  acts  on  this  principle,  unless  aided 
by  some  accidental  circumstance  applicable  to  the  moment  ?  Areixaga 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  government !  no  general  is  bound  to  obey  orders 
( at  least  without  remonstrance )  which  involve  the  safety  of  bis  army, 
to  that  he  should  sacrifice  everything  but  victory ;  and  many  great  com- 
manders have  sacrificed  even  victory,  rather  than  appear  to  undervalue 
this  vital  principle. 

3«.  At  Dos  Barrios  the  Spanish  general,  having  first  met  with  opposi- 
tion,  baited  for  three  days,  evidently  without  a  plan,  and  ignorant  both 
of  the  situation  of  the  first  corps  on  his  left  flank,  and  of  the  real  force  in 
his  front,  yet  this  was  the  only  moment  in  which  he  could  hope  for  the 
slightest  success.  If,  instead  of  a  feeble  skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  had 
borne  forward,  with  his  whole  army,  on  the  lllh,  Sebastiani  must  have 
been  overpowered  and  driven  across  the  Tagus,  and  Areixaga,  with  fifty 
thousand  inlantry  and  a  powerful  cavalry,  would,  on  the  12th,  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  separated  French  corps,  for  their  movement  of 
concentration  was  not  completely  effected  until  the  night  of  the  14th. 
But  such  a  stroke  was  not  for  an  undisciplined  army,  and  this  was 
another  reason  against  moving  from  the  Morena  at  all,  seeing  that  the 
calculated  chances  were  all  against  Areixaga,  and  his  troops  not  such  as 
could  improve  accidental  advantages. 

4*.  The  flank  march,  from  Dos  Barrios  to  Santa  Crux,  although  intended 
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to  tarn  the  FredcE  left,  and  gain  Madrid,  was  a  circtitons  Mate  of  al 
least  a  hundred  miles,  and,  as  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  namely, 
the  Tagus,  the  Tajuiia,  and  Henares,  only  great  rapidity  could  give  a 
chance  of  success;  yet  Areizaga  was  slow,  so  late  as  the  15lh,  he  had 
passed  the  Tagus  with  only  two  divisions  of  infantry.  Meanwhile  the 
French,  moving  on  the  inner  circle,  got  between  him  and  Madrid,  and 
the  moment  one  corps,  out  of  the  three  opposed  to  him,  approached,  he 
recrossed  the  Tagus  and  concentrated  again  on  the  strong  ground  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza.  The  king,  by  the  way  of  Aranjuez,  had,  how- 
ever, already  cut  his  line  of  retreat,  and  then  Areizaga,  who,  on  the 
10th,  had  shrunk  from  an  action  with  Sebasliani  when  the  latter  had 
only  eight  thousand  men,  sought  a  battle  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
king,  who  was  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand,  the  flrst  corps  being 
also  in  full  march  upon  the  Spanish  traces  and  distant  only  a  few  miles. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Victor,  who  was  now  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Spaniards,  had  been  on  the  9th  to  the  westward  at  Tebeues  and 
Mora,  having  moved  in  ten  days,  on  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  completely  round  this  Spanish  general,  who  pretended  to  treat 
his  adversaries,  as  if  they  were  blind  men. 

S«.  Baron  Crossand,  it  is  said,  urged  Areizaga  to  intrench  himself  in 
the  mountains,  to  raise  the  peasantry,  and  to  wait  the  effect  of  Albu- 
querque's and  Del  Parquets  operations.  If  so,  his  military  ideas  do  not 
seem  of  a  higher  order  than  Areizaga's,  and  the  proposal  was  but  a  re- 
petition of  Mr.  Frere^s  former  plan  for  Alburquerque;  a  plan  founded 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  rich  plains  of  La  Mancha  were  ragged  moun- 
tains. In  taking  a  permanent  position  at  Santa  Cruz  or  Tarancon,  Arei- 
zaga must  have  resigned  all  direct  communication  with  Andalusia,  and 
opened  a  fresh  line  of  communication  with  Valencia,  which  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  third  corps  from  Aragon.  Yet,  without  exa- 
mining whether  either  the  Spanish  general  or  army  were  capable  of  such 
a  difficult  operation,  as  adopting  an  accidental  line  of  operations,  the 
advice,  if  given  at  ail,  was  only  given  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  16th,  the 
first  corps,  the  fourth,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fifth,  the  reserve  and  the 
royal  guards,  forming  a  mass  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  fighting  men, 
would  have  taught  Areizaga  that  men  and  not  mountains  decide  the  fate 
of  a  battle.  But  in  fact,  there  were  no  mountains  to  hold  :  between 
Zarza  and  the  borders  of  Valencia,  the  whole  country  is  one  vast  plain, 
and  on  the  I8th,  there  was  only  the  alternative  of  fighting  the  weakest 
of  the  two  French  armies,  or  of  retreating  by  forced  marches  through 
La  Mancha.  The  former  was  chosen,  Areizaga*s  army  was  destroyed, 
and  in  the  battle  he  discovered  no  redeeming  quality.  His  position 
wasillchosen,  hemadenouseof  his  cavalry,  his  left  wing  never  fired 
a  shot,  and  when  the  men,  undismayed  by  the  defeat  of  the  right,  de- 
manded to  be  led  into  action,  he  commanded  a  retreat,  and  quitted 
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Uie  fidd  himtetf  at  the  Hioment  wbea  hU  presence  wm  most  wanted* 

0*.  The  combinations  of  the  French  were  methodical,  well  arranged, 
eflfectoal,  and  it  may  seem  mispJaeed,  to  doooght  but  commend  mo?e- 
mente  so  eminently  soccessful ;  yet  the  i^nces  of  war  are  manifold 
eooagh  to  justify  the  drawing  attention  to  some  points  of  this  short 
campaign.  Areizaga's  rush  from  the  mountains  was  so  unexpected  and 
rapid,  that  it  might  well  make  his  adversaries  hesitate,  and  hence  per- 
haps the  reason  why  the  first  corps  circled  round  the  Spanish  army,  and 
was  singly  to  have  attacked  the  latter  in  front  at  Zarsa,  on  the  19tht 
whereas,  re-enforced  with  the  division  of  the  fourth  corps  from  Toledo,  it 
might  have  fallen  on  the  rear  and  flank  from  Mora  a  week  before;  thai 
is,  during  the  three  days  Aretcaga  remained  at  Dos  Barrios,  from 
whence  Mora  is  only  four  hours'  march. 

7«.  The  11th,  the  king  knew  the  English  army  had  not  approached 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Areizaga  did  not  quit  Dos  Barrios  until  the  13th, 
and  he  remained  at  Zarsa  until  the  18th.  Daring  eight  days  therefore, 
the  Spanish  general  was  permitted  to  lead,  and  had  he  been  a  man  of 
real  enterprise  he  wonid  have  crushed  the  troops  between  Dos  Barrios 
and  Aranjuez  on  the  10th  or  11th.  Indeed,  the  boldness  with  which 
Sebastian!  maintained  his  offensive  position  beyond  Aranjuez,  from  the 
9th  to  the  14th,  was  a  master- piece.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Soult  could  not  at  once  fix  a  general,  who  marched  fifty 
thousand  men  about,  like  a  patrol  of  cavalry,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  his  adversary's  positions  or  his  own  line  of  operations. 

9*.  In  the  battle,  nothing  could  be  more  scientific  than  the  mode  in 
which  the  French  closed  upon  and  defeated  the  right  and  centre,  while 
they  paralyzed  the  left  of  the  Spaniards;  the  disparity  of  numbers  en- 
gaged, and  the  enormous  amount  of  prisoners,  artillery,  and  other 
trophies  of  victory,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  fine  display  of  talent.  But 
Andalusia  was  laid  prostrate  by  this  sudden  destruction  of  her  troops  I 
why  then  was  the  fruit  of  victory  neglected  ?  Did  the  king,  unable  to 
perceive  his  advantages,  control  the  higher  military  genius  of  his  ad*- 
vising  general?  or  was  he  distracted  by  disputes  amongst  the  different 
commanders?  or,  did  the  British  army  at  Bad^oz  alarm  him?  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  points  is  essential  in  estimating  the  real 
share  Spain  had  in  her  own  deliverance. 

9*.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  absolutely  refused  to  co-operate  in  this  short 
and  violent  campaign.  He  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  events  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  war ;  and  yet  on  paper  the  Spanish  pro- 
jects promised  well.  Areizaga*s  army  exceeded  fifty  thousand  men, 
Albuquerque's  ten  thousand,  and  thirty  thousand  were  under  Del  Par- 
que,  who,  at  Tamames,  had  just  overthrown  the  best  troops  in  the  French 
army.  Villa  Campa  also,  and  the  parlida  bands  on  the  side  of  Cuenca 
were  estimated  at  ten  thousand ;  in  fine,  there  were  a  hundred  thousand 
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Spanish  soldiers  ready.  The  British  army  at  this  period,  although 
mach  reduced  by  sickness,  had  still  twenty  thoasaod  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  the  Portuguese  under  Beresford  were  near  thirty  thousand, 
making  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  allies.  Thirty  thousand 
to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  de  Credos  and  watch  the  sixth  corps,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  attack  the  seventy  thousand  French 
covering  Madrid !  Why,  then,  was  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  only 
four  months  before  so  eagerly  undertook  a  like  enterprise  with  fewer 
forces,  now  absolutely  deaf  to  the  proposals  of  the  junta  ?  "  Because 
moral  force  is  to  physical  force,  as  three  to  one  in  war,"  He  had  proved 
the  military  qualities  of  Spaniards  and  French^  and  he  foresaw,  to  use 
his  own  expressions,'  ^'  that  after  one  or  two  battles,  and  one  or  two 
brilliant  actions  bx  some,  and  deflBots  sustained  by  others,  all  would 
have  to  retreat  again :"  yet  this  man,  so  cautious,  so  sensible  of  the  ene- 
my's superiority,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  measures  that  finally 
carried  him  triumphant  through  (he  Peninsula.  False  then  are  the 
opinions  of  those,  who ,  asserting  Napoleon  might  have  been  driven 
over  the  Ebro  in  1808-9,  blame  sir  John  Moore*s  conduct.  Such  rea- 
soners  would  as  certainly  have  charged  the  ruin  of  Spain  on  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  if  at  this  period  the  chances  of  war  had  sent  him  to  his  grave. 
But  in  all  times  the  wise  and  brave  man's  toil  has  been  the  sport  of 
fools! 

Alba  de  Tormes  ended  the  great  military  transactions  of  1809.  In 
the  beginning.  Napoleon  broke  to  atoms  and  dispersed  the  feeble  struc- 
ture of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  after  his  departure  the  invasion  stag- 
nated amidst  the  bickerings  of  his  lieutenants.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
turned  the  war  back  upon  the  invaders  for  a  moment,  but  the  jealousy 
and  folly  of  his  ally  soon  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Portugal.  The  Spa- 
niards then  tried  their  single  strength,  and  were  trampled  under  foot  at 
Ocafia,  and  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  England,  the  offensive 
passed  entirely  from  their  hands,  in  the  next  book  we  shall  find  them 
everywhere  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  everywhere  weak. 

I  Letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  MS. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Joseph  prepares  to  iDvade  Andalusia— Distracted  state  of  affairs  in  that  proyince— Military 
position  and  resources  descrihed— Invasion  of  Andalusia— Paues  of  the  Morena  forced 
by  the  French— Foolish  deceit  of  the  supreme  junta— Tumult  in  Seyille — Supreme  junta 
dissoWed— Jnota  of  Seville  reassembles,  but  dispersed  immediately  after— The  French 
take  Jaen— Sebastiani  enters  Grenada— King  Joseph  enters  Cordova,  and  afterwarda 
marches  against  Seville— Albuquerque's  march  to  Cadiz— Seville  surrenders— Insur- 
rection at  Malaga  put  down  by  Sebastiani— Victor  invests  Cadiz— Faction  in  that  city 
— ^MoTtier  marches  against  Badajoz— The  visconde  de  Gaod  flies  to  Ayamonte — Inhos- 
pitable candttct  of  the  bishop  of  Algarve. 

Napouoh,  ▼ictorious  in  Germany,  and  ready  to  tarn  his  undivided 
strength  once  more  against  the  Peninsula,  complained  of  the  past  inacti- 
Tity  of  the  king,  and  Joseph  prepared  to  commence  the  campaign  of  1810 
with  Tigoor.  His  Orst  operations,  however,  indicated  great  infirmity  of 
IKirpose.  When  Del  Parquets  defeat  on  one  side  and  £chevaria*s  on  the 
other  had  freed  his  flanks,  and  while  the  British  army  was  still  at  Bada- 
jof ,  he  sent  the  fourth  corps  towards  Valencia,  but  immediately  after- 
wards recalled  it,  and  also  the  first  corps,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
OcaiSa,  had  been  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela.  The  march  of  this  last 
corps  through  La  Mancha  had  been  marked  by  this  peculiarity,  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  peasantry,  in- 
dignant at  the  flight  of  the  soldiers,  guided  the  pursuers  to  the  retreats 
of  the  fugitives. 

Joseph*s  vacillation  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  insurrection  in  Na- 
varre, under  Renovalles  and  Mina;  partly  because  lord  Wellington,  pre- 
vious to  quitting  the  Guadiana,  had  informed. the  junta  of  Badajoz,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  that  he  was  about  to  evacuate  their  district,  and  his 
eoofidential  letter  being  published  in  the  town  gazette,  and  ostentatiously 
copied  into  the  Seville  papers,  made  Joseph  suspect  it  to  be  a  cloak  to 
some  offensive  project.  Hpwever,  the  false  movements  of  the  first  and 
fourth  corps  distracted  the  Spaniards,  and  emboldened  the  French  par- 
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tisans,  who  were  very  numerous  both  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia.  When 
the  troubles  in  Navarre  were  quieted  by  Suchet,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  British  army  in  the  valley  ofthe.Hondego  known,  Joseph  seriously 
prepared  for  the  conquest  of  Andalusia.  This  enterprise,  less  diflicaU 
than  an  invasion  of  Portugal,  promised  immediate  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  was  no  slight  consideration  to  a  sovereign  whose  ministers  were 
reduced  to  want  from  the  non-payment  of  their  salaries,'  and  whose 
troops  were  thirteen  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Napoleon,  a  rigid  stickler 
for  the  Roman  niaiim,  that  **  war  should  support  war,**  paid  only  the 
corps  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  rarely  recruited  the  military 
chest. 

Both  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  Andalusia  were  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  calm  produced  by  the  promise  to  convoke  the  national 
cortez  had  been  short-lived.  The  disaster  of  Ocaila  revived  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  alSbrded  the  old  junta  of  Seville,  the  council  of 
Castille,  and  other  enemies  of  the  central  junta,  an  opportunity  to  pull 
down  a  government  universally  obnoxious,  and  the  general  discontent 
was  increased  by  the  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis. 
The  marquis  of  Astorga  had  been  succeeded  by  the  archbishop  of  Lao- 
dicea,  under  whose  presidency  the  junta  published  a  manifesto,  assuring 
the  people  that  there  was  no  danger,— that  Areizaga  could  defend  the 
Morena  against  the  whole  power  of  France,— that  Albuquerque  would, 
from  the  side  of  Estramadura,  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear,— and  that  a 
second  Baylen  might  be  expected.  But,  while  thus  attempting  to  delude 
the  public,  they  openly  sent  property  to  Cadiz,  and  announeijd  that  they 
would  transfer  their  sittings  to  that  town  on  the  1st  of  February. 
Meanwhile,  not  to  seem  inactive,  a  decree  was  issued  for  a  levy  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  for  a  forced  loan  of  half  the  jewels,  plate, 
and  money  belonging  to  individuals ;  sums  left  for  pious  purposes  were 
also  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

To  weaken  their  adversaries,  the  junta  offered  Romana  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Horena,  and  imprisoned  the  conde  de  Montijo  and 
Francisco  Palafox.  The  marquis  of  Lazan,  accused  of  being  in  league 
with  his  brother,  was  conOned  in  Pensicola,  and  the  conde  de  Tilly, 
detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  public  treasure  and  make  for  Ame- 
rica, was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  it  is  believed  his  infamous  exis- 
tence terminated.  The  celebrated  Padre  Gil  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Sicily.  While  on  his  passage  he  told  an  English  gentleman, "  They  have 
sent  me  on  this  embassx  to  get  rid  of  my  never  ceasing  remonstrances  / 
and  I  have  submitted  to  this  banishment  for  fear  I  might  be  got  rid  of  in 
another  wax  f'  Romana  refused  to  serve,  and  Blake,  recalled  from  Cata- 
lonia, was  appointed  to  command  (he  troops  reassembled  at  La  Carolina, 

1  Appendix,  Mo.  IV,  section  v. 
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most  of  the  otlwr  generals  kept  aloof,  and  in  Gallieia  the  conde  de  No- 
rooha,  rcsigniiig  his  command,  issned  a  manifesto  against  the  janta. 
The  pnblie  haired  increased,  and  the  partisans  of  Palafox  and  Hontijo, 
certain  that  the  people  would  he  against  the  gOTemment  under  any 
circnmstances,  only  waited  for  a  favonrable  moment  to  commence 
violence.  Andalusia  generally^  and  Seville  in  particular,  were  but  one 
remove  from  anarchy,  when  the  intrusive  monarch  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Morena  with  a  great  and  well  organized  army. 

The  military  preparation  of  the  junta  was  in  harmony  with  their 
political  conduct.  The  decree  for  levying  a  hundred  thousand  men,  is- 
sned when  the  enemy  was  but  a  few  marches  from  the  seat  ofgovernment, 
was  followed  by  an  order  to  distribute  a  hundred  thousand  poniards,  a^ 
if  assassination  were  the  mo<le  in  which  a  great  nation  could  or  ought 
to  defend  itself,  especially  when  the  regular  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
junta,  were  still  numerous  enough,  if  well  directed,  to  have  made  a 
sloot  resistance.  Areizaga  had  twenty-live  thousand  men  In  the  Morena ; 
Echevaria,  with  eight  thousand,  was  close  by,  at  Hellin:  five  or  six  thou- 
sand were  spread  over  Andalusia,  and  Albuquerque  had  fifteen  thousand 
behind  the  Guadiana.  The  troops  at  Carolina  were,  however,  dispirited 
and  disorganized.  Blake  had  not  arrived,  and  Albuquerque,  distracted 
with  contradictory  orders  transmitted  almost  daily  by  the  junta,  could 
contrive  no  reasonable  plan  of  action,  until  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
enabled  him  to  disregard  all  instructions.  Thus,  amidst  a  whirlpool  of 
passions,  intrigues,  and  absurdities,  Andalusia,  although  a  mighty  vessel, 
and  containing  all  the  means  of  safety,  was  destined  to  sink. 

This  great  province,  composed  of  four  kingdoms,  namely,  Jaen  and 
Cordova  in  the  north,  Grenada  and  Seville  in  the  south,  was  protected 
on  the  right  by  Murcia  and  on  the  left  by  Portugal.  The  northern 
frontier  only  was  accessible  to  the  French,  who  could  attack  it  either  by 
La  Mancha  or  Estramadura ;  but,  between  those  provinces,  the  Toledo 
and  Guadalupe  mountains  forbade  all  military  communication  until  near 
the  Morena,  where,  abating  somewhat  of  their  surly  grandeur,  they 
leave  a  space  through  which  troops  could  move  from  one  province  to 
the  other  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  frontier  of  Andalusia. 

Towards  La  Mancha,  the  Morena  was  so  savage  that  only  the  royal 
road  to  Seville  was  practicable  for  artillery.  This  road  entering  the 
hills,  a  little  in  advance  of  Santa  Crui  de  Mudela,  at  a  pass  of  wonderful 
strength,  called  the  Despefias  Perros,  led  by  La  Carolina  and  Baylen  to 
Andojar.  On  the  right,  indeed,  another  route  passed  through  the 
Puerto  del  Bey,  but  fell  into  the  first  at  Navas  Toloza,  a  little  beyond  the 
Despefias  Perros,  and  there  were  other  passes  also,  but  all  falling  again 
into  the  main  road,  before  reaching  La  Carolina.  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela 
was  therefore  a  position  menacing  the  principal  passes  of  the  Morena 
from  La  Maneha. 
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To  the  eastward  of  SaDlaCrai  the  town  of  Villa  Nuera  de  los  iD&Dtes 
presented  a  second  point  of  concentration  for  the  invaders.  From  thence 
roads,  practicable  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  penetrated  the  hills  by  La 
Yenta  Qaemada  and  the  Puerto  de  San  Esteban,  condacting  to  Baeza, 
Ubeda,  and  Jaen. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  westward  of  Santa  Groi ,  roads,  or,  rather, 
paths,  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  One,  entering  the 
roonntains,  by  Fuen  Caliente,  led  upon  Montoro;  a  second,  called  the 
La  Plata,  passed  by  La  Conquista  de  Adamuz,  and  it  is  just  beyond  these 
roads  that  the  ridges,  separating  La  Mancha  from  Estramadara,  begin 
to  soften  down,  permitting  military  ingress  to  the  latter,  by  the  passes 
of  Mochuello,  Almaden  de  Azogues,  and  Agudo. 

If  entering  Estramadura  by  these  passes  an  army  should  then  invade 
Andalusia,  the  Morena  must  still  be  passed,  and  the  only  military  com- 
munications between  those  provinces  were  by  three  great  roads,  namely, 
one  from  Medeliin  and  Llerena  to  Guadalcanal ;  another  from  Badiyoz  to 
Seville,  by  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  and  Ronquillo;  a  third  by  Xeres  de 
los  Caballeros,  Frenegal,  and  Aracefia.  From  Almaden,  there  was  also 
a  way,  through  Belalcazar,  to  Guadalcanal ;  but  all  these  routes,  except 
that  of  Aracefia,  whether  from  La  Mancha  or  Estramadura,  after  cross- 
ing Ibe  mountains,  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  river  whose 
waters,  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  at  first  roll  westward, 
washing  the  foot  of  the  Morena  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cordova,  then, 
bending  gradually  towards  the  south,  flow  by  Seville,  and  are  finally 
lost  in  (he  Atlantic. 

To  defend  the  passage  of  the  Morena,  Areizaga  posted  his  right  in  the 
defiles  of  San  Esteban  and  Montizon,  covering  the  city  of  Jaen,  the  old 
walls  of  which  were  armed.  His  left  occupied  the  passes  of  Fuen  Ca- 
liente and  Mochuello,  covering  Cordova.  His  centre  was  established  at 
La  Carolina  'and  in  the  defiles  of  the  Despefias  Perros  and  Puerto  del 
Rey,  which  were  intrenched,  but  with  so  little  skill  and  labour  as  to 
excite  the  ridicule  rather  than  the  circumspection  of  the  enemy.  And 
here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  errour  relative  to  the  strength  of 
mountain-defiles,  common  enough  even  amongst  men  who,  with  some 
experience,  have  taken  a  contracted  view  of  their  profession. 

From  such  persons  it  is  usual  to  hear  of  narrow  passes,  in  which  the 
greatest  multitudes  may  be  resisted.  Now,  without  stopping  to  prove 
that  local  strength  is  nothing,  if  the  flanks  can  be  turned  by  other  roads, 
we  may  be  certain  that  there  are  few  positions  so  difficult  as  to  render 
superior  numbers  of  no  avail.  Where  one  man  can  climb  another  can, 
and  a  good  and  numerous  infantry,  crowning  the  acclivities  on  the  right 
and  left  of  a  disputed  pass,  will  soon  oblige  the  defenders  to  retreat,  or 
to  fight  upon  equal  terms.  If  this  takes  place  at  any  point  of  an  extend- 
ed front  of  defiles,  such  as  ihose  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  dangerous 
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consequences  to  the  whole  of  the  beateo  army  are  obvious.  Hence  such 
passes  should  only  be  considered  as  fixed  points,  around  which  an  army 
should  operate  freely  in  defence  of  more  exposed  positions,  for  defiles 
are  doors,  the  keys  of  which  are  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  around 
them.  A  bridge  is  a  defile,  yet  troops  are  posted,  not  in  the  middle,  but 
behind  a  bridge,  to  defend  the  passage.  By  extending  this  principle, 
we  shall  draw  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  strength  of  mountain- 
passes.  The  practice  of  some  great  generals  may,  indeed,  be  quoted 
against  this  opinion ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  more  consonant  to  the  true 
principles  of  war  to  place  detachments  in  defiles,  and  keep  the  main 
body  in  some  central  point  behind,  ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the 
eoemy*s  columns  as  they  issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  hills. 

Pierced  by  many  roads,  and  defended  by  feeble  dispirited  troops,  the 
Morena  presented  no  great  obstacle  to  the  French ;  but,  as  they  came  up 
against  it  by  the  way  of  La  Mancha  only,  there  were  means  to  render 
their  passage  difficult.  If  Albuquerque,  placing  his  army  either  at  Al- 
maden  de  Azogues,  or  Agudo,  had  operated  against  their  right  flank, 
be  must  have  been  beaten,  or  masked  by  a  strong  detachment,  before 
Areixaga  could  have  been  safely  attacked. 

Nor  was  Andalusia  itself  deficient  of  interior  local  resources  for  an 
obstinate  defence.  Parallel  to  the  Morena,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  miles,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Apulxaras,  and  the  Sierra 
Ronda,  extend  from  the  borders  of  Murcia  to  Gibraltar,  cutting  off  a 
narrow  tract  of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
intermediate  space  between  these  sierras  and  the  Morena  is  broken  by  less 
extensive  ridges,  forming  valleys  which,  gradually  descending  and 
widening,  are  finally  lost  in  the  open  country  about  Seville.  Andalusia 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  presenting  three  grand  divisions  of 
country  :—l«.  The  upper,  or  rugged,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada;— 2®.  The  lower,  or  open  country,  about  Seville;— 
S*.  The  coast-tract  between  the  Nevada  and  Ronda,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  last  is  studded,  in  its  whole  length,  with  seaport  towns 
and  castles-,  such  as  Malaga,  Velez  Malaga,  Molril,  Ardra,  Marbella, 
Estipona,  and  an  infinity  of  smaller  places. 

No  important  line  of  defence  is  offered  by  the  Guadalquivir.  An 
army,  after  passing  the  Morena,  would  follow  the  course  of  its  waters 
to  gain  the  lower  parts  of  Andalusia,  and,  thus  descending,  the  advantage 
of  position  would  be  with  the  invaders.  But,  to  reach  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  not  only  the  ridges  of  the  Nevada  or  Ronda,  must  be  crossed,  but 
most  of  the  minor  parallel  ridges  enclosing  the  valleys,  whose  waters 
ron  towards  the  Atlantic.  Now  all  those  valleys  contain  great  towns, 
such  as  Jaen  and  Cordova,  Ubeda,  Grenada,  and  Alcala  Real,  most  of 
which,  formerly  fortified,  and  still  retaining  their  ancient  walls,  were 
capable  of  defence;  wherefbre  the  enemy  could  not  have  approached  the 
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Mediterranean,  nor  Grenada,  nor  the  lower  coantry  about  Serille, 
witlMot  first  Caking  Jaen,  or  Cordova,  or  both.  The  difficulty  of  be* 
gieging  those  places,  while  a  Spanish  army  was  stationed  at  Alcala  Real, 
or  £cija,  while  the  mountains,  on  both  flanks  and  in  the  rear  were  filled 
with  insurgents,  and  while  Albuquerque  hung  upon  the  rear  at  Almada, 
is  apparent.  Pompey's  sons,  acting  upon  this  system,  nearly  baffled 
Cesar,  although  that  mighty  man  had  friends  in  the  province,  and, 
with  his  accustomed  celerity,  fell  upon  his  youthful  adversaries  before 
their  arrangements  were  matured. 

But  in  this,  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  junta  were  unprovided  with 
any  plan  of  defence  beyond  the  mere  occupation  of  the  passes  in  the 
Morena.  Those,  once  forced,  Seville  was  open,  and,  from  that  great 
city,  the  French  could  penetrate  into  all  parts  and  their  communication 
with  Madrid  became  of  secondary  importance,  because  Andalusia 
abounded  in  the  materials  of  war,  and  Seville,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  from  its  political  position,  the  most  important  town  in  Spain,  was 
furnished  with  arsenals,  caoon-foonderies,  and  all  establishments  neces- 
sary to  a  great  military  power. 

IVVASIOV  or   AHBALVSIA. 

The  number  of  fighting-men  destined  for  this  enterprise  was  about 
sixty-five  thousand.  Marshal  Soult  directed  the  movements,  but  the 
king  was  disposed  to  take  a  more  prominent  part,  in  the  military  ar* 
rangements  than  a  due  regard  for  his  own  interest  would  justify.  To 
cover  Madrid,  and  to  watch  the  British  army,  the  second  corps  was 
posted  between  Talavera  and  Toledo,  with  strong  detachments  pushed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  two  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  reserve, 
garrisoned  the  capital ;  as  many  were  in  Toledo,  and  two  battalions  oc- 
cupied minor  posts,  such  as  Arganda  and  Guadalaxara*  Gazan*s  division 
was  recalled  from  Castillo,  Milhaud's  from  Aragon !  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  corps,  the  king's  guards,  and  the  reserve,  increased  by  some  re- 
enforcements  from  France,  were  directed  upon  Andalusia* 

During  the  early  part  of  January,  1810,  the  troops,  by  easy  marches, 
gained  the  foot  of  the  Morena,  and  there  Milhaud's  division,  coming  by 
the  way  of  Benillo,  rejoined  the  fourth  corps.  A  variety  of  menacing 
demonstrations,  being  then  made  along  the  front  of  the  Spanish  line  of 
defence,  between  the  14th  and  17lh,  caused  Areixaga  to  abandon  his 
advanced  positions  and  confine  himself  to  the  passes  of  the  Morena;  on 
the  18th,  the  king  arrived  in  person  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela;  and  tbe 
whole  army  was  collected  in  three  distinct  masses. 

In  the  centre,  the  artillery,  the  king's  guards,  tbe  reserve,  and  the 
fifth  corps,  under  marshal  Mortier,  were  established  atSanU  Cruz  and  El- 
viso,  close  to  the  mouths  of  the  Despefias  Perros  and  the  Puerto  del  Key. 
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Ob  Ibe  left,  Sebastianiy  with  the  fourth  corfM,  occopied  Yilla  Naera 
de  los  lofantes,  and  prepared  to  penetrate,  by  Venta  Qaemada  and  Puerto 
San  Eateban,  into  the  kingdom  of  Jaen. 

On  the  right,  the  duke  of  Belluno,  placing  a  detachment  in  Agado, 
to  watch  Albuquerque,  occupied  Almaden  de  Azogues,  with  the  first 
corps,  pushed  an  advanced  guard  into  the  pass  of  Mochuelo,  and  sent 
patrols  through  Benalcazar  and  Hinojosa  towards  Guadalcanal.  By 
these  dispositions,  Areizaga*s  line  of  defence  in  the  Morena,  and  Albu- 
querque's line  of  retreat  from  Estramadura,  were  alike  threatened. 

On  the  90th,  Sebastiaoi,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  forced  the  defiles  of 
Esteban,  making  a  number  of  prisoners ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  rallied 
behind  the  Guadelen,  one  of  the  tributary  torrents  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
he  again  defeated  them,  and  advancing  into  the  plains  of  Ubeda,  secured 
the  bridges  over  the  Guadalquivir. 

In  the  centre  Dessolies  carried  the  Puerto  del  Key  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  Gazan*s  division  crowning  the  heights  right  and  left  of  the 
Despefias  Perros,  turned  all  the  Spanish  works  in  that  pass,  which  was 
abaiidoned.  Mortier,  with  the  main  body  and  the  artillery  then  poured 
through,  reached  La  Carolina  in  the  night,  and  the  next  day  took  posses- 
sion of  Andnjar,  having  passed  in  triumph  over  the  fatal  field  of  Baylen ; 
more  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  the  French,  for  the  foolish  pride, 
ei]^eiidered  by  that  victory,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  sub- 
sequent losses. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Belluno  pushed  detachments  to  Montoro,  Ada- 
muz,  and  PoiKO  Blanco,  and  his  patrols  appeared  close  to  Cordova.  Uis 
and  Sebastiaoi's  flanking  parties  communicated  also  with  the  fifth  corps 
at  Aodujar,  and  thus,  in  two  days,  by  skilful  combinations  upon  an  ex- 
tent of  fifty  miles,  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Morena  was  forced,  and  Anda* 
iosia  beheld  the  French  masses  portentously  gathered  on  the  interior 
slopes  of  the  mountains. 

In  Seville  all  was  anarchy :  Palafox  and  Montgo*s  partisans  were 
secretly  preparing  to  strike,  and  the  ancient  Junta  openly  discovered  a 
resolution  to  resume  their  former  power.  The  timid,  and  those  who  had 
portable  property,  endeavoured  to  remove  to  Cadiz,  but  the  populace  op- 
posed this,  and  the  peasantry  came  into  the  city  so  fast  that  above  a 
hondred  thousand  persons  were  within  the  walls,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  multitudes  that,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  expect  or  wish, 
only  wanted  a  signal  to  break  out  into  violence.  The  central  junta, 
fearing  alike  the  enemy  and  their  own  people,  prepared  to  fly,  yet 
foithfnl  to  their  system  of  delusion,  while  their  packages  were  actually 
embarking  for  Cadiz,  assured  the  people  that  the  enemy  had  indeed 
forced  the  pass  of  Almaden,  leading  from  La  Mancha  into  Estramadura, 
but  that  no  danger  could  thence  arise ;  because  the  duke  del  Parque  was 
in  fuH  march  to  join  Albuquerque,  and  those  generals  when  united  being 
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Stronger  than  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  his  flank,  while  Areiiaga 
would  co-operate  from  the  Morena  and  gain  a  great  victory ! 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Morena  was  being  forced  at  all  points,  that  this  deluding  address  was 
published,  and  it  was  not  until  the  day  after  that  the  junta  despatched 
orders  for  the  duke  del  Parque,  (who  was  then  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,)  to  effect  that  junction  with  Albuquerque  from  which 
such  great  things  were  expected !  Del  Parque  received  the  despatch  on 
the  24th,  and  prepared  to  obey.  Albuquerque,  alive  to  all  the  danger 
of  the  crisis,  had  left  general  Contreras  at  Medellin  with  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  destined  to  form  a  garrison  for  Badajoz,  and  marched 
himself  on  the  22d,  with  about  nine  thousand,  towards  Agudo,  intending 
to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  first  corps ;  he  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
movement,  when  he  learned  that  Agudo  and  Almaden  were  occupied, 
and  that  the  French  patrols  were  already  at  Benalcazar  and  Hinojosa, 
within  one  march  of  his  own  line  of  retreat  upon  Seville.  In  this  con- 
juncture, sending  Contreras  to  Badajoz,  and  his  own  artillery  through 
the  defile  of  Honasterio,  he  marched  with  his  infantry  to  Guadalcanal. 
During  the  movement,  he  continued  to  receive  contradictory  and  absurd 
orders  from  the  junta,  some  of  which,  he  disregarded,  and  others  he 
could  not  obey;  wherefore  conforming  to  circumstances,  when  the 
Morena  was  forced,  he  descended  into  the  basin  of  Seville,  crossed  the 
Guadalquivir  a  few  leagues  from  that  city,  at  the  ferry  of  Cantillana, 
reached  Carmona  on  the  24th,  and  immediately  pushed  with  his  cavalry 
for  Eeija  to  observe  the  enemy's  progress.  Meanwhile  the  storm,  so 
long  impending  over  the  central  junta,  burst  at  Seville. 

Early  on  the  24th  a  great  tumult  arose.  Mobs  traversing  all  the 
quarters  of  the  city,  called  out,  some  for  the  deposition  of  the  junta, 
others  for  the  heads  of  the  members.  Francisco  Palafox  and  Montijo 
were  released,  and  the  junta  of  Seville  being  re-established  by  acclama- 
tion, the  central  junta  committed  to  their  hands  the  defence  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  endeavoured  themselves  to  reach  Cadiz,  each  as  he  could;  yet 
with  the  full  intention  of  reuniting  and  resuming  their  authority.  On 
the  road  however,  some  of  them  were  cast  into  prison  by  the  people, 
some  were  like  to  be  slain  at  Xerez,  and  the  junta  of  Seville  had  no 
intention  that  the  central  junta  should  ever  revive.  Saavedra,  the  pre* 
sideot  of  the  former,  by  judicious  measures  calmed  the  tumult  in  the 
city,  restored  Romana  to  the  command  of  his  old  army,  which  was  now 
under  the  duke  del  Parque,  made  some  other  popular  appointmeots, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  sent  a  formal  proposition  to  the 
junta  at  Badajoz,  inviting  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity 
of  constituting  a  regency,  which  was  readily  acceded  to.  The  events  of 
war  crowding  on,  overlaid  their  schemes.  Three  days  after  the  flight 
of  the  central  junta,  treason  and  faction  being  busy  amongst  the  mem« 
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ben  of  the  Seville  junta,  they  also  disbanded,  some  remained  in  the 
town,  others,  amongst  them  Saavedra,  repaired  to  Cadiz.  The  tumults 
were  then  renewed  with  greater  violence,  and  Romana  was  called  upon 
to  assume  the  command  and  defend  the  city,  but  he  evaded  this  dan* 
geroos  honour,  and  proceeded  to  Badsgoz. 

Thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  the  people  of  Seville  elected  a  military 
junta,  and  discovered  the  same  disposition,  as  the  people  of  other  towns 
in  the  Peninsula  had  done  upon  like  occasions.  If  men  like  the  Tios  of 
Zaragoza,  had  then  assumed  command,  they  might  have  left  a  memo- 
rable tale  and  a  ruined  city,  but  there  were  none  so  firm  or  so  ferocious, 
and  finally,  a  feeling  of  helplessness  producing  fear  in  all,  Seville  was 
ready  to  submit  to  the  invaders. 

When  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was  completely  effected,  the 
French  corps  again  received  their  artillery,  the  centre  and  right  wing 
remained  stationary,  and  a  detachment  of  the  first  corps,  which  had 
approached  Cordova,  returned  to  Montoro.  Areizaga  rallied  his  troops 
at  Jaen ;  but  Sebastiani,  marching  from  Ubeda,  drove  him  upon  Alcala 
Real,  and  Jaen  surrendered  with  forty-six  guns  mounted  on  the  walls. 
The  Spanish  general  then  made  one  more  stand,  and  being  again  beaten, 
all  his  artillery  was  captured,  and  his  army  dispersed.  Five  thousand 
Infiuitry  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  throwing  away  their  arms 
escaped  to  Gibraltar,  while  Areizaga  himself,  with  a  remnant  of  horse, 
flying  into  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  was  there  superseded  by  Blake. 
Meanwhile,  Sebastiani  having  marched  upon  Grenada,  entered  it  the 
28th  of  January,  and  was  received  with  apparent  joy,  so  entirely  had  the 
government  of  the  central  junta  extinguished  the  former  enthusiasm  of 
the  people. 

The  capture  of  Jaen  having  secured  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  the 
king  with  the  centre  and  right,  moved  on  Cordova  the  37th,  and  there 
also,  as  at  Jaen  and  Grenada,  the  invaders  were  received  without  any 
mark  of  aversion,'  and  thus  the  upper  country  was  conquered.     But  the 

I  Dnpont't  proceedings  it  Cordova,  u  related  in  my  first  book,  have  been  commented 
npea  in  n  recent  publication,  entitled  **  Annalt  of  the  Pmuuular  Campaigns,  *' 

Upon  Ibe  authority  of  general  Foy,  the  author  asserts  that  Cordova  was  sacked,  calls  it 
'*  a  grutuUout  alrocUy,  "and ''  an  inhuman  buUh&ry"  and  no  doubt,  Uking  for  fic- 
tion the  stories  of  Agathodes,  Harius,  Sylla,  and  a  thousand  others,  gravely  affirms,  that, 
eapaaiy  and  cruelty  are  rarely  united  /  that  Jhiponi  was  a  fool,  and  that  Napoleon 
did  not  poison  him  in  a  dungeon,  but  that  he  must  have  "  dragged  on  a  miserable 
exisiemee  exposed  to  universal  scorn  and  hatred." 

UofDrtunalely  for  the  application  of  this  nursery  philosophy,  Dupont,  although  a  bad 
officer,  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  became  minister  of  war  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  a  period  fixed  by  the  author  of  **  the  Annals"  as  the  era  of  good 
government  in  France. 

I  rqeclad  Foy*s  authority,  first,  because  his  work,  unfinished  and  posthumous,  disco- 
vered BBoreof  the  orator  than  the  impartial  historian,  and  he  was  politically  opposed  to 
Dupont.    Seeoodly,  because  he  was  not  an  eyewitness ;  and  his  relation,  at  variance  with 
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projects  of  Joseph  were  not  conOned  to  Andalusia ;  he  had  opened  a 
secret  communication  with  Valencia,  where  his  partisans  undertook  to 
raise  a  commotion  whenever  a  French  force  should  appear  before  that 
city ;  hence,  judging  that  no  serious  opposition  would  be  made  in  Anda- 
lusia, he  directed  Sebastiani  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  seize  the 
Grenadan  coast,  an  operation  that  would  enable  him  with  greater  faci- 
lity to  act  against  Valencia.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  latter  enter- 
prise, he  wrote  from  Cordova  to  Suchet,  urging  him  to  make  a  combined 
movement  from  Aragon,  and  promising  a  powerful  detachment  from 
Andalusia,  to  meet  him  under  the  walls  of  Valencia.' 

Dessolles,  with  the  reserve,  occupied  Cordova  and  Jaen,  and  the  first 
and  fifth  corps,  followed  by  the  king's  guards,  proceeded  without  delay 
towards  Ecija,  where  it  will  be  remembered,  Albuquerque's  cavalry  had 
been  posted  since  the  night  of  the  24th.  As  the  French  approached, 
the  duke  fell  back  upon  Carmona,  from  whence  he  could  retreat  either 
to  Seville,  or  Cadiz,  the  way  to  the  latter  being  through  Utrera.  But 
from  Ecija  there  was  a  road  through  Moron  to  Utrera,  shorter  than  that 
leading  through  Carmona,  and  along  this  road  the  cavalry  of  the  first 
corps  was  pushed  on  the  27lh.  Albuquerque  despairing  for  Seville, 
resolved  to  make  for  Cadiz,  and  lest  the  enemy  should  reach  Utrera 
before  him,  gained  that  town  with  great  expedition,  and  thence  moving 
through  Lebrija  and  Xeres,  by  long  marches,  journeying  day  and  m'ght, 
reached  Cadiz  on  the  5d  of  February.  Some  French  cavalry  overtook 
and  skirmished  with  his  rear  at  Utrera,  but  be  was  not  pursued  further, 
save  by  scouting  parties ;  for  the  king  had  altered  the  original  plan  of 
operations,  and  ordered  the  first  corps  which  was  then  pushing  for  Cadiz, 
to  change  its  direction  and  march  by  Carmona  against  Seville,  and  the 
30th,  the  advanced  guard  came  on  that  city. 

Some  intrenchments  and  batteries  had  been  raised  for  defence,  the 

Uie  **  official  journal  ofDupont't  operations  "  was  also  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of 
a  Britiih  general  of  known  talent*  and  accuracy,  who  obtained  hit  information  on 
the  tpot  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  event. 

**  Some  time  after  the  victory,  order  was  restored,-  pillage  was  fbrbidden  under 
pain  of  deaths  and  the  chosen  companies  maintained  the  police. "—5ournB\  of  Opera- 
tions. 

<*  Cordova  was  not  pillaged,  being  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  French  were 
well  received."— Letter  from  a  British  general  to  colonel  Napier. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  I  am  clear.  But  the  author  of  the  *' Annals,"  after  contrasting 
my  account  with  Foy's,  thus  proceeds,  **  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  preceding 
statement  is  given  by  colonel  Napier  without  any  quotation  of  aut/^oritg.' 

A  less  concise  writer  might  have  thought  it  right  to  add  that,  six  months  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  Annals,  colonel  Napier,  hearing  that  some  of  his  statements  ap- 
peared inconclusive  to  the  author  of  that  work,  because  there  wasno  quotation  ofautho- 
rity,  transmitted  through  a  mutual  friend,  an  assurance  that  he  had  authority  for  every 
statement,  and  that  he  would  willingly  fUmish  the  author  with  any  or  all  of  them  :  no 
tiotice  was  taken  of  this  oflfer. 

1  Sachet's  Memoir*. 
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mob  siill  goremlng,  fired  upon  the  bearer  of  tke  first  French  summons, 
and  annoanced  in  lofty  terms  a  resolution  to  fight,  and  besides  the  po* 
police,  there  were  about  seven  thousand  troops,  composed  partly  of 
fagitives  from  the  Morena,  partly  of  the  original  garrison  of  the  town. 
Nevertheless,  the  city,  after  some  negotiation,  surrendered  on  the  51st, 
with  all  Its  stores,  founderies,  and  arsenals  complete,  and  on  the  Isl  of 
February  the  king  entered  in  triumph.  The  lower  country  was  thus 
conquered,  and  there  remained  only  Cadiz,  and  the  coast  tract  lying 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sierra  de  Nevada  to  subdue. 

The  first  corps  was  immediately  sent  against  Cadiz,  the  fifth  against 
Estramadura;  and  Sebastiani,  having  placed  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the 
Alhambra,  and  incorporated  among  his  troops  a  Swiss  battalion,  com* 
posed  of  those  who  had  abandoned  the  French  service  in  the  battle  of 
Baylen,  seized  Antcquera.  He  was  desirous  to  establish  himself  firmly 
in  those  parts  before  he  crossed  the  Nevada,  but  his  measures  were  pre- 
cipitated by  unexpected  events.  At  Malaga,  the  people  having  impri- 
soned the  members  of  the  local  junta,  were  headed  by  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  resolved  to  fight  the  French,  and  collected  a  vast  multitude  armed 
io  all  manners  above  Antequera  and  Alhama,  where  the  road  from  Gre- 
nada enters  the  hills. 

As  this  insurrection  was  spreading,  not  only  in  the  mountains,  but 
through  the  plains  of  Grenada,  Sebastiani  resolved  to  fall  on  at  once, 
lest  the  Grenadans  having  Gibraltar  on  the  one  flank,  Murcia  on  the 
other,  and  in  their  own  country,  many  seaports  and  fortified  towns, 
shaald  organize  a  regular  system  of  resistance.  AVherefore,  after  a 
sKght  skirmish  at  Albama,  be  penetrated  the  hills,  driving  the  insurgents 
upon  Malaga,  near  which  place  they  rallied,  and  an  engagement,  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  under  general  Milhaud,  taking  place, 
about  five  hundred  Spaniards  fell,  and  the  conquerors  entered  the  town 
fighting.  A  few  of  the  vanquished  took  refuge  on  board  some  English 
ships  of  war,  the  rest  submitted,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy,  and  about  twenty  pieces  of  field  artillery  with  ammunition, 
stores,  and  a  quantity  of  British  merchandise,  l>ecame  the  spoil  of  the 
conquerors.  Yelez  Malaga  opened  its  gates  the  next  day,  Motrii  was 
occupied,  and  thus  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  for  in  every  other  part, 
both  troops  and  peasantry,  were  terrified  and  submissive  to  the  last 
degree.* 

Meanwhile,  Victor  followed  the  traces  of  Albuquerque  with  such  dili* 
gence,  as  to  reach  Chiclana  on  the  4th,  and  it  is  generally  supposed, 
that  he  might  have  rendered  himself  ouster  of  Leon,  for  the  defensive 
works  at  Cadiz,  and  the  Isia  were  in  no  way  improved,  but  rather  dete- 
riorated since  the  period  of  sir  George  $mith*s  negotiation.    The  bridge 

1  tieaeral  Campbell^i  oorrctpondence  from  GibrilUr,  MS, 
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ofZuaio  was  indeed  broken,  and  the  canal  of  Sanli  Petri  a  great  obsta- 
cle; but  Albuquerque*s  troops  were  harassed,  dispirited,  ill  clothed, 
badly  armed,  and  in  every  way  inefficient;  the  people  of  Cadiz  were 
apathetic,  and  the  authorities,  as  usual,  occupied  with  intrigues  and 
private  interests.^  In  this  state,  eight  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  could 
scarcely  have  defended  a  line  of  ten  miles  against  twenty-five  thousand 
French,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  could  have  been  collected  to 
cross  the  canal. 

Yenegas  was  governor  of  Cadiz,  but  when  it  was  known  that  the 
central  junta  had  been  deposed  at  Seville,  a  municipal  junta,  chiefly 
composed  of  merchants,  was  elected  by  general  ballot.  This  body,  as 
inflated  and  ambitions  of  power  as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  would  not 
sufier  the  fugitive  members  of  the  central  junta  to  assume  any  aulho- 
rity ;  and  the  latter,  maugre  their  extreme  reluctance,  were  obliged  to 
submit,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Jovellanos,  they  appointed  a  regency, 
composed  of  men  not  taken  from  amongst  themselves.  Although  the 
municipal  junta  vehemently  opposed  this  proceeding  at  first,  the  judi- 
cious intervention  of  Mr.  Bartholomew Frere  induced  them  to  acquiesce; 
and  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  bishop  of  Orense,  general  Castailos, 
Antonio  de  Escaiio,  Saavedra,  and  Fernandez  de  Leon,  were  appointed 
regents,  until  the  cortez  could  be  assembled.  Leon  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  one  Lardizabal,  a  native  of  New  Spain. 

The  council  of  Castille,  which  had  been  reinstated  befoie  the  fall  of 
Seville,  now  charged  the  deposed  junta,  and  truly,  with  usurpation— 
the  public  voice  added  peculation  and  other  crimes ;  and  the  regency, 
which  they  had  themselves  appointed,  seized  their  papers,  sequestered 
their  efiects,  threw  some  of  the  members  into  prison,  and  banished 
others  to  the  provinces :  thus  completely  extinguishing  this  at  once 
odious,  ridiculous,  and  unfortunate  oligarchy.  Amongst  the  persons 
composing  it,  there  were  undoubtedly  some  of  unsullied  honour  and  fine 
talents,  ready  and  eloquent  of  speech,  and  dexterous  in  argument ;  but 
it  is  not  in  Spain  only,  that  men  possessing  all  the  ''  grace  and  orna- 
ment'* of  words,  have  proved  to  be  mean  and  contemptible  statesmen. 

Albuquerque,  elected  president  of  the  municipal  junta,  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  endeavoured  to  place  the  Isla  de  Leon  in  a  state 
to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  and  the  French,  deceived  as  to  its  real  strength, 
after  an  ineffectual  summons,  proceeded  to  gird  the  whole  bay  with 
works.  Meanwhile,  marshal  Mortier,  leaving  a  brigade  of  the  fifth 
corps  at  Seville,  pursued  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  that,  under  the 
command  of  the  visconde  de  Gand,  had  retired  from  that  town  towards 
the  Morena ;  they  evaded  him,  and  fled  to  Ayamonle,  yet  were  like  to 
be  destroyed,  because  the  bishop  of  Algarve,  from  national  jealousy, 

I  Appendix,  No.  Ill,  section  i. 
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would  not  suffer  them  to  pass  the^Portngaese  frontier.*  Mortier^  ham- 
ever,  disregarding  these  fugitives,  passed  the  Morena,  by  Bonqaillos  and 
Monasterto,  and  marching  against  Badigos,  summoned  it  the  ISth  of 
February,  bot  Gontreras*  detachment  had  arrived  there  on  the  86th  of 
January,  and  Mortier,  finding,  contrary  to  his  eipectaiion,  that  the 
place  iras  in  a  state  of  defence,  retired  to  Merida. 

This  terminated  the  first  series  of  operations  in  the  fourth  epoch  of 
the  war ;  operations  v^hich,  in  three  weeks,  had  pot  the  French  in 
possession  of  Andalusia  and  Southern  Estramadura,  with  the  exception 
of  Gibraltar  and  Cadis  in  the  one,  and  of  Badi^x,  01iven9a,  and  Albu- 
querque in  the  other  province.  Yet,  great  as  were  the  results  of  this 
memorable  irruption,  more  might  have  been  obtained,  and  the  capture 
of  Cadiz  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Peninsula. 

From  Andujar  to  Seville  is  only  a  hundred  miles,  yet  the  French  took 
ten  days  to  traverse  that  space;  a  tardiness  for  which  there  appears  no 
adequate  cause.  The  king,  apparently  elated  at  the  acclamations  and 
seeming  cordiality  with  which  the  towns,  and  even  villages,  greeted  him, 
moved  slowly.  He  imagined  that  Seville  would  open  her  gates  at  once; 
and  thinking  that  the  possession  of  that  town,  would  produce  the  great- 
est moral  effect,  in  Andalusia,  and  all  over  Spain,  changed  the 
first  judicious  plan  of  campaign,  and  marched  thither  in  preference  to 
Cadiz.  The  moral  influence  of  Seville,  was  however  transferred,  along 
with  the  government,  to  Cadiz,  and  Joseph  was  deceived  in  his  expec- 
tations of  entering  the  former  city  as  he  had  entered  Cordova.  When 
he  discovered  his  errour  there  was  still  time  to  repair  it  by  a  rapid 
pursuit  of  Albuquerque,  but  fearing  to  leave  a  city  with  a  hundred 
thousand  people  in  a  state  of  excitement  upon  his  flank,  he  resolved  to 
reduce  Seville,  and  met  indeed  with  no  formidable  resistance,  yet  so 
much  of  opposition,  as  left  him  only  the  alternative  of  storming  the 
town,  or  entering  by  negoliation.  The  first  his  hamanity  forbade ;  the 
latter  cost  him  time,  which  was  worth  his  crown,  for  Alburqaerque*s 
proceedings  were  only  secondary  :  the  ephemeral  resistance  of  Seville 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  safety  of  Cadiz. 

The  march  by  which  the  Spanish  duke  secured  the  Isia  de  Leon,  is 
only  to  be  reckoned  from  Carmona.  Previous  to  his  arrival  there, 
his  movements,  although  judicious,  were  more  the  result  of  necessity 
than  of  skill.  After  the  battle  of  Ocafia,  he  expected  that  Andalusia 
would  be  invaded ;  yet,  either  fettered  by  his  orders  or  ill-informed  of 
the  enemy*s  movements,  his  march  upon  Agudo  was  too  late,  and  his 
after-march  upon  Guadalcanal,  was  the  forced  result  of  his  position ; 
he  could  only  do  that,  or  abandon  Andalusia  and  retire  to  Badajoz. 

From  Guadalcanal,  be  advanced  towards  Cordova  on  the  25d,  and  he 

I  Mr.  SliMrt'f  oorresfondencti,  MS. 
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might  have  thrown  himself  into  that  town ;  yet  the  prudence  of  taking 
such  a  decided  part,  was  dependent  upon  the  state  of  pablic  sentiment, 
of  which  he  must  ha?e  been  a  good  jadge.  Alboifaerqae,  indeed,  ima- 
gined that  the  French  were  already  in  possession  of  the  place,  whereas 
they  did  not  reach  it  until  four  days  later ;  yet  they  could  easily  have 
entered  it  on  the  24th,  and  as  he  believed  that  they  had  done  so,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  people's  disposition ;  in  this 
view,  his  determination  to  cross  the  Guadalquivir,  and  take  post  at 
Carmona,  was  the  fittest  for  the  occasion.  It  was  at  Garmona,  he  first 
jippears  to  have  considered  Seville  a  lost  city ;  and  when  the  French 
approached,  we  find  him  marching,  with  a  sarprising  energy,  towards 
Cadiz,  yet  he  was  again  late  in  deciding,  for  the  enemy's  cavalry,  moving 
by  the  shorter  road  to  Utrera,  overtook  his  rear-guard;  and  the  infantry 
would  assuredly  have  entered  the  Island  of  Leon  with  him,  if  the  king 
had  not  directed  them  upon  Seville.  The  ephemeral  resistance  of  that 
city  therefore  saved  Albuquerque,  and  he,  in  return,  saved  Cadiz* 
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CHAPTER     II. 


OperatioiM  in  NaTarre,  Aragon,  aod  Yalenoia-^Pttrsttit  of  the  ttudent  Mioa— Sachet's 
preparatioDt — Hit  incursion  against  Valencia— Returns  to  Aragon— Difficulty  of  the 
war  in  Catalonia— Operations  of  the  serenth  corps^French  detachments  surprised  at 
■allet  and  Santa  Perpetua— Angereau  enters  Barcelona— Sends  Dnhesme  to  Franoe— 
aotnms  to  6erena--ODonnel  rallies  the  Spanish  army  near  Gentellns—CoaibM  of  Vich 
—Spaniards  make  rain  efforts  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Uostalrich— Augereau  again 
advances  to  Barcelona— Sends  two  divisions  to  Reus— Occupies  Manresa  and  Villa 
Franca- French  troops  defeated  at  Villa  Franca  and  Esparaguera— Swarf  z  abandons 
Manresa— b  defeated  at  Savadel— Colonel  ViHatte  communicates  with  the  third  corps 
hf  Faloel— Severoli  retreau  from  Reus  to  Villa  Franca— Is  harassed  on  the  march— 
Augereau's  unskilful  cooduct^-Hostalrich  falls— Gallant  exploit  of  the  governor,  Julian 
Estrada— Cruelty  of  Augereau. 


Iamb  Weluii6ton*8  plans  were  deeply  affected  by  the  invasion  of  Anda- 
loiiia*  But  before  treating  of  the  stupendous  campaign  he  was  now  me- 
ditating, it  is  necessary,  once  more  to  revert  to  the  operations  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsala,  tracing  them  up  to  a  fixed  point;  because, 
although  bearing  strongly  on  the  main  action  of  the  war,  to  recur  to 
them  chronologically,  would  totally  destroy  the  unity  of  narrative  in- 
dispensable to  a  just  handling  of  the  subject. 

OPIRATIOHS  Ilf  NATARRI,   ARAOOH,    AND  VAlBIfGlA.' 

Snchet,  being  ordered  to  quell  the  disorders  in  Navarre,  repaired  to 
Pampeluna,  having  previously  directed  an  active  pursuit  of  the  student 
Mina,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  quarrel  between  the  military  go- 
vernor and  the  viceroy,  was  actually  master  of  the  country  between 
that  fortress  and  Tudela,  and  was  then  at  Sanguessa.  General  Harispe, 
with  some  battalions,  marched  straight  against  him  from  Zaragoza, 
while  detachments  from  Tudela  and  Pampeluna  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round him  by  the  flanks,  and  a  fourth  body  moving  into  the  valleys  of 
Ainsa  and  Medianoz,  cut  him  off  from  the  Cinca  river. 

Harispe  quickly  reached  Sanguessa,  but  the  column  from  Pampeluna 
being  retarded,  Mina,  with  surprising  boldness,  crossed  its  line  of 
march,  and  attacked  Tafalla,  thus  cutting  the  great  French  line  of  com- 
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rounication;  the  garrison,  however,  made  a  strong  resistance,  and  Hina 
disappeared  the  next  day.  At  this  period,  re-enforcements  from  France 
were  pouring  into  Navarre,  and  a  division,  under  Loison,  was  at  Lo- 
grofio,  wherefore  Harispe  having,  in  concert  with  that  general  and  with 
the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  occupied  Sanguessa,  Sos,  Lodosa,  Pnenta 
de  Reyna,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  Arga,  Aragon,  and  Ebro  rivers, 
launched  a  number  of  moveable  columns,  that  continually  pursued 
Mina,  until  chased  into  the  high  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  cold  and  hunger 
obliged  his  band  to  disperse.  The  enterprising  chief  himself  escaped 
with  seven  followers,  and  when  the  French  were  tracking  him  from 
house  to  house,  he,  wiih  a  romantic  simplicity,  truly  Spanish,  repaired 
to  Olite,  that  he  might  see  Suchet  pass  on  his  way  from  Zaragoza  to 
Pampeluna. 

But  that  general,  while  seemingly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Pampe- 
luna, was  secretly  preparing  guns  and  materials,  for  a  methodical  war 
of  invasion,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  and  when  general  Regnier, 
coming  soon  afterwards  from  France,  with  troops  intended  to  form  an 
eighth  corps,  was  appointed  governor  of  Navarre,  Suchet  returned  to 
Zaragoza.  During  his  absence,  although  some  petty  actions  had  taken 
place,  his  general  arrangements  were  not  disturbed,  and  the  emperor 
having  promised  to  increase  the  third  corps  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  the  intention  of  directing  it  at  once  against  Valencia,  all  the  stores 
befitting  such  an  enterprise  were  collected  at  Terruel  in  the  course  of 
January.  The  resistance  of  Gerona,  and  other  events  in  Catalonia, 
having,  however,  baffled  Napoleon's  calculations,  this  first  destination  of 
the  third  corps  was  changed.  Suchet  was  ordered  to  besiege  Tortosa 
or  liCrida ;  the  eighth  corps,  then  forming  at  Logroilo,  was  directed  to 
cover  his  rear ;  the  seventh  corps  to  advance  to  the  lower  Ebro  and 
support  the  siege.  But  neither  was  this  arrangement  definitive ;  fresh 
orders  sent  the  eighth  corps  towards  Castille,  and  just  at  this  moment 
Joseph*s  letter  from  Cordova,  calling  upon  Suchet  to  march  against  Va- 
lencia, arrived,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  French  in 
Spain. 

A  decree  of  the  emperor,  dated  the  8th  of  January,  and  constituting 
Aragon  a  particular  government,  rendered  Suchet  independent  of  the 
king's  orders,  civil  or  military.  This  decree,  together  with  a  renewed 
order  to  commence  Ibe  siege  of  Lerida,  had,  however,  been  intercepted, 
and  the  French  general,  doubtful  of  Napoleon's  real  views,  undertook 
the  enterprise  against  Valencia ;  but  wishing  first  to  intimidate  the  par- 
tisans hanging  on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  he  detached  Laval  against 
Villa  Campa,  who  was  defeated  on  the  side  of  Cuenca,  and  his  troops 
dispersed. 

Suchet  then  fortified  a  post  at  Terruel,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  base 
of  operations,  and  drew  together  at  that  place  twelve  battalions  of  in- 
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futry,  a  regiment  of  cairassiers,  seireral  squadrons  of  light  ca?alry, 
and  some  field  artillery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  six  battalions 
and  three  squadrons  of  caralry  to  be  assembled  at  Alcanis,  under  ge- 
neral Babert.  The  remainder  of  the  third  corps  was  distributed  on  Ihe 
line  of  the  Cinca,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  castles  of 
Zaragoza,  Alcaniz,  Monion,  Venasque,  Jaca,  Tudela,  and  other  towns, 
were  placed  in  a  stale  of  defence,  and  four  thousand  men,  newly  ar- 
rived from  France,  were  pushed  to  Daroca,  to  link  the  active  columns 
to  those  left  in  Aragon.  These  arrangements  occupied  the  whole  of 
February,  and,  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  duplicate  of  the  order,  directing 
Suchet  to  commence  the  siege  of  Lerida,  reached  Terruel ;  yet,  as  Ha- 
berl's  column  having  marched  on  the  S7th,  by  the  road  of  Morella, 
was  already  committed  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  the  operation 
went  on. 

INCVRSIOH  TO  VALBNCIA. 

The  first  day  brought  Suchet's  column  in  presence  of  the  Valencian 
army,  for  Ventura  Caro,  captain-general  of  the  province,  was  in  march 
to  attack  the  French  at  Terruel,  and  his  advanced  guard  of  five  or  six 
thousand  regulars,  accompanied  by  armed  peasants,  was  drawn  up  on 
some  high  ground  behind  the  river  Mingares,  the  bed  of  which  is  a  deep 
ravine  so  suddenly  sunk,  as  not  to  be  perceived  until  close  upon  it. 
The  village  and  castle  of  Alventoza,  situated  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  Spaniards*  centre,  were  occupied,  and  commanded  a  bridge  over 
the  river.  Their  right  rested  on  the  village  and  bridge  of  Puenseca, 
and  their  left  on  the  village  of  Manzanera,  where  the  ground  was  rather 
more  practicable. 

Suchet,  judging  that  Caro  would  not  fight  so  far  from  Valencia,  while 
Habert*s  column  was  turning  his  right,  sent  a  division  before  daylight, 
on  the  2d,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  position,  and  cut  off  the  retreat ;  ne- 
vertheless, although  the  French,  after  a  skirmish,  crossed  the  ravine, 
the  Spaniards  retired  with  little  loss  upon  Segorbe,  and  Caro  fell  back 
to  the  city  of  Valencia.  Suchet  then  entered  Segorbe,  and  on  the  4th 
was  at  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Sagunturo,  four  leagues  from  Valencia. 
At  the  same  time,  Habert,  who  had  defeated  a  small  corps  at  Morella, 
arrived  at  Villa  Real  on  the  seacoast.  The  country  between  their  lines 
of  march  was  mountainous  and  impracticable,  hot  after  passing  Sa- 
guntum,  the  columns  united  in  the  Huerta,  or  garden  of  Valencia,  the 
richest  and  most  delightful  part  of  Spain. 

Suchet  arrived  before  the  city  on  the  Slh  of  March,  and  seised  the 
suburb  Seranos,  and  the  harbour  called  the  Grao.  His  spies  at  first 
confirmed  the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  within  the  walls,  but  the  treason 
was  detected,  the  leader,  a  baron  Pozzo  Blanco,  publicly  executed,  and 
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the  archbishop  and  many  others  imprisooed ;  in  fine,  the  plan  had  failed, 
the  populace  were  in  arms,  and  there  was  no  movement  of  French 
troops  on  the  side  of  Mnrcia*  Five  days  the  French  general  remained 
before  the  city,  vainly  negotiating,  and  then,  intrigne  failing,  and  his 
army  being  inadequate  to  force  the  defences,  he  resolved  to  retire.  In 
the  night  of  the  10th  he  commenced  his  retreat  in  one  column  by  Se- 
gorbe  and  Terruel.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  partisans  were  gathering  on 
his  rear.  Combats  had  already  taken  place  at  Liria  and  Castellon  de  la 
Plana,  and  general  Villa  Campa,  who  had  reassembled  his  dispersed 
troops,  captured  four  guns,  with  their  ammunition  and  escort,  between 
Terruel  and  Daroca;  cut  off  another  detachment  of  a  hundred  men  left 
at  Alventoza,  and,  having  invested  the  post  at  Terruel,  on  the  7th,  by  a 
bold  and  ready  wilted  attempt,  nearly  carried  the  castle.  The  12th, 
however,  the  head  of  Suchet*s  column  came  in  sight,  Villa  Campa  re- 
tired, and  the  1 7th  the  French  general  reached  Zaragoza.  During  his 
absence,  Perena  had  invested  Monzon,  and  when  the  garrison  of  Fraga 
marched  to  its  relief,  the  Spaniards  from  Lerida,  entered  the  latter 
town,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  and  French  intrenchmenls.  Mina,  also, 
was  again  become  formidable,  and,  although  several  columns  were  sent 
in  chase  of  him,  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  have  done  no  more  than 
disperse  his  band  for  the  moment,  but  for  an  accident,  which  threw 
him  into  their  hands  a  prisoner. 

Suchet*s  failure  at  Valencia  was  more  hurtful  to  the  French  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  happened  at  the  moment  when  the  na- 
tional corlez,so  long  desired,  was  at  last  directed  to  assemble ;  and  as  it 
seemed  to  balance  the  misfortunes  of  Andalusia,  it  was  hailed  by  the 
Spaniards  as  the  commencement  of  a  better  era.  The  principal  military 
advantage  was  the  delaying  of  the  sieges  of  Lerida  and  Mequinenza, 
whereby  the  subjection  of  Catalonia  was  retarded  ;  and  although  Suchet 
labours,  and  successfully,  to  show  that  he  was  drawn  into  this  enterprise 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Napoleon's  avowed  discontent  was  well 
founded.  The  operations  in  Catalonia  were  so  hampered  by  the  nature 
of  the  country,  that  it  was  only  at  certain  coiyunclnres,  any  progress 
could  be  made,  and  one  of  the  most  favourable  of  those  conjunctures, 
was  lost,  for  want  of  the  co-operation  of  the  third  corps;  but  to  un- 
derstand Ibis,  the  military  topography  of  Catalonia  must  be  well  con- 
sidered. 

That  province  is  divided  in  its  whole  length  by  shoots  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  with  some  interruptions,  run  to  the  Atlantic  shores ;  for 
the  sierras  separating  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia  from  the  central 
parts  of  Spain,  are  but  continuations  of  those  shoots.  The  Ebro,  forcing 
its  way  transversely  through  the  ridges,  parts  Catalonia  from  Valencia, 
and  the  hills,  thus  broken  by  the  river,  push  their  rocky  heads  south- 
ward to  the  sea,  cutting  off  Tarragona  from  Tortosa,  and  enclosing 
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irhtC  may  be  calM  the  esBtern  regioo  of  Catalonia,  which  confaiJis 
Bofas,  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Vich,  Barcelooft,  Manresa,  Tarragona,  Reas, 
aad  inaoy  more  towns.  The  torrents,  the  defiles,  and  other  military 
Seatsres  of  this  region  have  been  before  described.'  The  western  por^ 
tion  of  Catalonia  lying  beyond  the  principal  spine,  is  bounded  partly  by 
Angon,  partly  by  Valencia ;  and,  like  the  eastern  region,  it  is  an  assem- 
blage of  small  plains  and  mgged  valleys,  each,  the  bed  of  a  river, 
descending  towards  the  Ebro  from  the  Pyrenees.  It  contains  the  for* 
tresaes  of  Balagner,  licrida,  Meqainenxa,  Cervera,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kbro,  Tortosa,  which,  however,  belongs  in  a  military  view  rather 
to  Valencia  than  Catalonia. 

Now  the  mountain  ridge,  parting  the  eastern  from  the  western  region 
of  Catalonia,  could  only  be  passed  by  certain  routes,  for  the  most  part 
impracticable  for  artillery,  and  those  practicable,  leading  upon  walled 
towns  at  both  sides  of  the  defiles.  Thus  Cervera  is  situated  on  the 
principal  and  direct  line  from  Lerida  to  Sarcelona ;  Balaguer,  Cardooa, 
and  Montserrat,  on  another  and  more  circuitous  road  to  the  same  city. 
Between  Lerida  and  Tarragona,  stands  Monblanc,  and  between  Tarra- 
gona and  Tortosa,  the  fort  St.  Filippe  blocks  the  Col  de  Balaguer.  All 
these  places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  nunaber  of  smaller 
fortresses,  or  castles,  such  as  Urgel,  Berga,  and  Solsona,  served  as  rally- 
ing points,  where  the  warlike  somatenes,  of  the  higher  valleys,  took 
refuge  from  the  moveable  columns,  and  from  whence,  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  they  sallied,  to  harass  the  flanks  and  rear,  of 
both  the  French  corps. 

In  the  eastern  region,  the  line  of  operations  for  the  seventh  corps,  was 
between  the  mountains  and  the  seacoast,  and  parallel  with^both  ;  hence, 
the  Spanish  irregular  forces,  holding  all  the  communications,  and  the 
high  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  great  dividing  spine,  could  at  all  times 
descend  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  French,  while  the  regular  troops, 
opposed  lo  them  on  a  narrow  front,  and  supported  by  the  fortresses  of 
Gerona,  Hostalrich,  and  Tarragona,  could  advance  or  retire  as  circum- 
stances dictated.  And  upon  this  principle,  the  defence  of  Catalonia 
was  conducted. 

Detachments  and  sometimes  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army, 
passing  by  the  mountains,  or  by  sea  from  Tarragona,  harassed  the 
French  flanks,  and  when  defeated,  retired  on  Vich,  Manresa,  Mont- 
serrat, or  Cervera,  and  finally  to  Tarragona.  From  this  last,  the  gene- 
rals communicated  with  Tortosa,  Valencia,  Gibraltar,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  even  Sicily,  and  drew  succours  of  all  kinds  from  those  places,  and 
meanwhile  the  bands  in  the  mountains  continued  to  vex  the  French 
communications ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  brief  period  of  lassitude 
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in  the  Spanish  army,  following  any  great  defeat,  that  the  seventh  corps 
could  chase  those  monntainefs.  Nor,  until  Gerona  and  Hostalrlch  fell, 
was  it  easy  to  make  any  but  sudden  and  short  incursions  towards  Tar- 
ragona, because  the  migueletes  from  the  higher  valleys,  and  detach- 
ments from  the  army  at  Tarragona,  again  passing  by  the  bills  or  by  sea, 
joined  the  garrisons,  and  interrupted  the  communication,  and  thus 
obliged  the  French  to  retire,  because  the  country  beyond  the  Llobregat 
could  never  feed  them  long. 

But  when  Barcelona  could  not  be  succoured  by  sea,  it  was  indispen- 
sable 16  conduct  convoys  by  land,  and  to  ensure  their  arrival,  the  whole 
army  was  obliged  to  make  frequent  movements  in  advance,  retiring 
again  when  the  object  was  effected ;  this  being  often  renewed,  offered 
many  opportunities  for  cutting  off  minor  convoys,  detachments,  and  even 
considerable  bodies  isolated  by  the  momentary  absence  of  the  army. 
Thus,  during  the  siege  of  Gerona,  Blake  passed  through  the  mountains 
and  harassed  the  besiegers.  When  the  place  fell,  he  retired  again  to 
Tarragona,  and  Augereau  took  the  occasion  to  attack  the  migueletes 
and  somatenes,  in  the  high  valleys ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  operation, 
admiral  Baudin*s  squadron  was  intercepted  by  admiral  Martin,  and  the 
insatiable  craving  of  Barcelona  obliged  Augereau  to  reassemble  his  army, 
and  conduct  a  convoy  there  by  land ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  return  im- 
mediately, lest  he  should  himself  consume  the  provisions  he  brought 
for  the  city.  This  retreat,  as  usual,  drew  on  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
again  defeated,  and  Augereau  once  more  advanced,  in  the  intention  of 
co-operating  with  the  third  corps,  which,  he  supposed,  would,  following 
the  emperor*s  design,  be  before  Lerida  or  Tortosa.  But  at  this  time, 
Suchet  was  on  the  march  to  Valencia;  and  Henry  0*Donnel,  who  had 
succeeded  Blake  in  the  command,  recommenced  the  warfare  on  the 
French  communications,  and  forced  Augereau  again  to  retire  to  Gerona, 
at  the  moment  when  Suchet,  having  returned  to  Aragon,  was  ready  to 
besiege  Lerida.  Thus,  like  unruly  horses  in  a  chariot  dragging  different 
ways,  the  French  impeded  each  other*s  movements.  I  shall  now  briefly 
narrate  the  events  touched  upon  above. 

OVfiRATIONS  OF  TBI  SEVBHTH   CORPS. 

Gerona  having  fallen,  general  Souham,  with  a  division,  scoured  the 
high  valleys,  beat  the  migueletes  of  Glares  and  Rovera,  at  Besalu,  Clot, 
Ribas,  andCampredon,  and  atRipoU  destroyed  a  manufactory  for  arms. 
Being  afterwards  re-enforced  with  Fine's  division,  he  marched  from 
Olot,  by  the  road  of  Esleban  and  Manlieu,  and  although  the  somatenes 
disputed  the  defiles  near  the  last  point,  the  French  forced  the  passage, 
and  took  possession  of  Yich.  Meanwhile  Blake  having  been  called  to 
Andalusia,   the  provincial  junta  of  Catalonia,  rejecting  the  duke  del 
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Parqoe,  took  opoo  tbemseWes  to  give  the  command  to  Henry  0*Donnei9 
whose  courage  during  the  siege  of  Gerooa  had  gained  him  a  high  repu- 
tation. He  was  now  with  the  remains  of  Blake*s  army  at  Yich,  and  as 
the  French  approached  that  town  he  retired  to  the  pass  of  Xol  de  Sespina, 
from  whence  he  had  a  free  retreat  upon  Moya  and  Manresa.  Souham's 
advanced  guard  pursued,  and  at  Tona,  captured  some  baggage,  but  the 
Spaniard  turned  on  jfinding  his  rear  pressed,  and  when  the  pursuers 
mounted  the  heights  of  Sespina,  charged  with  a  shock,  that  sent  them 
headlong  down  again.  Souham  rallied  the  beaten  troops  in  the  plain, 
and  the  next  day  offered  battle,  but  O'Donnel  continued  his  retreat,  and 
the  French  general  returned  to  Yich. 

During  these  events,  Aagereau,  leaving  a  detachment  in  Hostalrich  to 
blockade  the  castle,  marched  to  Barcelona,  by  the  road  of  Cardadeu ; 
having  previously  ordered  Duhesrae,  to  post  three  battalions  and  five 
squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  with  some  guns,  near  the  junction  of  the 
roads  of  Cardadeu  and  Manresa,  to  watch  0*Donne].  Colonel  Guery, 
commanding  this  detachment,  placed  one  battalion  at  Granollers,  a  se- 
cond at  Santa  Perpctua,  and  with  the  remainder  occupied  Mollet,  taking 
no  military  precautions,  wherefore  0*Donnel  who  had  been  joined  by 
Campo  Verde,  sent  him  to  fall  upon  the  French  posts.  Campo  Verde, 
passing  by  Tarrasa  and  Sabadel,  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  or  cap- 
tured all  the  troops  at  Santa  Perpetua  and  Mollet;  those  at  Granollers, 
threw  themselves  into  a  large  building,  and  defended  it  for  three  days, 
when  by  the  approach  of  Augereau  they  were  relieved .  The  marshal  find- 
ing the  streets  of  Mollet  strewed  with  French  carcasses,  ordered  up  the 
division  of  Souham  from  Vich,  but  passed  on  himself  to  Barcelona ;  and 
when  there,  afiecling  to  be  convinced  how  oppressive  Dohesme*s  conduct 
had  been,  sent  him  to  France  in  disgrace.  After  this  act  of  justice,  or  of 
personal  malice,  for  it  has  been  called  both  names,  Augereau,  unable 
to  procure  provisions  without  exhausting  the  magazines  of  Barcelona, 
resumed  his  former  position  at  Gerona,  and  Souham  returned  to  Vich. 

All  this  time  the  blockade  of  Hostalrich  continued ;  but  the  retreat  of 
Augereau,  and  the  success  of  Campo  Verde*s  enterprise,  produced  ex- 
traordinary joy  over  all  Catalonia.  The  prisoners  taken,  were  marched 
from  town  to  town,  the  action  everywhere  exaggerated,  the  decree  for 
enrolling  a  fifth  of  the  male  population  was  enforced  with  vigour,  and 
the  execution  intrusted  to  the  baron  d'EroUes,  a  native  of  Talarn,  who 
afterwards  obtained  considerable  celebrity.  The  army,  in  which  there 
was  still  a  large  body  of  Swiss  troops,  was  thus  re-enforced,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  increased  hourly,  and  a  local  junta  was  established 
at  Arenas  de  Mar,  to  organize  the  somatenes  on  the  coast,  and  to  direct 
the  application  of  succours  from  the  sea.  The  partisans,  also  reassem- 
bling their  dispersed  bands  in  the  higher  valleys,  again  vexed  the  Am- 
purdan,  and  incommoded  the  troops  blockading  the  citadel  of  Hostalrich. 
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0*Donnel  himself,  moving  to  Manresa,  called  the  migueletes  from  the 
Lerida  side,  to  his  assistance;  and  soon  formed  a  body  of  more  than 
twelve  thousand  fighting-men,  with  which  he  took  post  at  Moya,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  harassed  the  French  in  front  of  Vich,  while, 
in  the  rear  of  that  town,  Rovera  occupied  the  heights  above  Roda. 
Souham,  seeing  the  crests  of  the  hills  thus  swarming  with  enemies, 
and,  having  but  five  thousand  men  of  all  arms  to  oppose  to  them,  de- 
manded re-enforcements,  but  Augereau  paid  little  attention  to  him,  and 
0*Donnel,  descending  the  mountain  of  Gentellas,  on  the  20th,  entered 
the  plains  in  three  columns.  The  French  general  had  scarcely  time  to 
draw  up  his  troops  a  little  in  front  of  the  town,  ere  he  was  attacked 
with  a  vigour  hitherto  unusual  with  the  Spaniards. 

COMBAT  OP   VICH. 

Rovera  commenced  the  action,  by  driving  the  enemy's  posts,  on  the 
side  of  Roda,  back  upon  the  town ;  ODonnel,  then,  coming  close  up  on 
the  front  of  the  French  position,  opened  all  his  guns,  and,  throwing  out 
skirmishers  along  the  whole  of  the  adverse  line,  filed  his  cavalry,  under 
cover  of  their  fire,  to  the  right,  intending  to  outflank  Souham*s  left. 
The  latter  general,  leaving  a  battalion  to  hold  Rovera  in  check,  encou* 
raged  his  own  infantry,  and  sent  his  dragoons  against  the  Spanish 
horsemen,  who,  at  the  first  charge,  were  driven  back  in  confusion.    The 
Spanish  foot  then  fell  in  on  the  French  centre,  but  (ailed  to  make  any 
serious  impression,  wherefore  O'Doonel,  whose  great  superiority  of 
numbers  enabled  him  to  keep  heavy  masses  in  reserve,  endeavoured  to 
turn  both  flanks  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.    Souham  was  now  hard 
pressed,  his  infantry  were  few,  his  reserves  all  engaged,  and  himself 
severely  wounded  in  the  head.    0*Donnel,  who  had  rallied  his  cavalry, 
and  brought  up  his  Swiss  regiments,  was  full  of  confidence,  and  in 
person  fiercely  led  the  whole  mass  once  more  against  the  left.    At  this 
critical  period,  the  French  infantry,  far  from  wavering,  firmly  closed 
their  ranks,  and  sent  their  volleys  more  rapidly  into  the  hostile  ranks, 
while  the  cavalry,  sensible  that  the  fate  of  all  ( for  there  was  no  retreat ) 
hung  upon  the  issue  of  their  charge,  met  their  adversaries  with  such  a 
full  career  that  horse  and  man  went  down  before  them,  and  the  Swiss, 
being  separated  from  the  rest,  surrendered.    Rovera  was  afterwards 
driven  away  from  the  rear,  and  the  Spanish  army  relumed  to  the  hills, 
having  lost  a  full  fourth  of  its  own  numbers,  and  killed  or  wounded 
twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy. 

0*Donners  advance,  had  been  the  signal,  for  all  the  irregular  bands  to 
act  against  the  various  quarters  of  the  French ;  they  were,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  succour  thrown  into  Hostalrich,  unsuc- 
cessful, and,  being  closely  pursued  by  the  moveable  columns,  dispersed. 
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Thus  the  higher  valleys  were  again  subdued,  the  junta  fled  from  Arenas 
de  Mar,  Campo  Verde  returned  to  the  country  about  Genrera,  and 
O^Donnel,  quilting  the  Upper  Llobregat,  retired  by  Tarrasa,  Martorel, 
and  Villa  Franca  to  the  camp  of  Tarragona,  leaving  only  an  advanced 
guard  at  Ordal. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Upper  Catalonia  was  in  a  manner  aban* 
doned  by  the  Spanish  general,  that  the  emperor  directed  the  seventh 
corps  upon  the  lower  Ebro,  to  support  Suchet's  operations  against 
Lerida  and  Mequinenza.  Augereau,  therefore,  leaving  a  detachment 
under  Verdier,  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  two  thousand  men  to  blockade 
BostaJriGh,  ordered  his  brother  and  general  Ifazxuchelli  (the  one  com- 
raandiog  Souham*s,  and  the  other  Pino*s  division)  to  march  upon  Man- 
resa,  while  he  himsell,  with  the  Westphalian  division,  repaired  once 
more  ta  Barcelona,  aad  frwn  thence  directed  ail  the  aubsequent  oaove* 
meats. 

General  Augereau,  pasang  by  Col  de  Sespina,  entered  Manresa,  the 
I6ih  of  March,  and  there  joined  MaEzuchelli ;  the  inhabitants  had  aban- 
doned the  place,  and  general  Swartz  was  sent  with  a  brigade,  from 
Moncada,  to  take  possession,  while  the  two  divisions  continued  their 
movement,  by  Montserrat,  upon  Molino  del  Bey.  The  31st  they  advan- 
ced to  Villa  Franca,  and  the  Spaniards  retired  from  Ordal  towards  Tar- 
ragona. The  French,  acting  under  orders  from  Barcelona,  left  a  thou- 
sand men  in  Villa  Franca,  and,  alter  scouring  the  country  on  the  right 
and  left,  pasaed  the  Col  de  Sta.  Cristina,  and  established  their  quarters 
about  Reus,  by  which  the  Spanish  army  at  Tarragona  was  placed 
between  them  and  the  troops  at  Villa  Franca* 

0'I>onneI,  whose  energy  and  military  talents,  were  superior  to  his 
predecessors,  saw,  and  instantly  profited  from  this  false  position.  By 
his  orders,  general  Juan  Garo  mardied,  with  six  thousand  men,  against 
the  French  ia  Villa  Franca,  and,  on  the  28th,  killed  many  and  captured 
the  rest,  together  with  some  artillery  and  stores,  but,  being  wounded 
himself,  resigned  the  command  to  general  Gasca,  after  the  action.  Au- 
gereau, alarmed  for  Manresa,  then  detached  columns,  both  by  Olesa 
and  Montserrat,  to  re-enforce  Swartx,  and  the  first  reached  its  destina- 
tions, but  the  other,  twelve  hundred  strong,  was  intercepted  by  Gasca, 
and  lotaUy  defeated  at  Esparagnera  on  the  5d  of  April.  Campo  Verde 
immediately  came  down  from  the  side  of  Cervera,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  proceeded  against  Manresa,  by  Montserrat,  while  Milans  de 
Boch,  and  Rovera,  hemmed  in  the  French  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
somateaes  gathered  on  the  hills  to  aid  the  operations.  Swartz,  thus 
menaced,  evacuated  the  town  in  the  night,  and  thinking  to  baffle  the 
Spaniards,  by  taking  the  road  of  Tarrasa  and  Sabadel,  was  followe<l 
closely  by  Rovera  and  Milans,  and  so  pressed,  on  the  5th  of  April,  that 
with  great  difliculty  and  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  he  reached  Barcelona. 
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These  operations  having  insulated  the  French  divisions  at  Reus,  an 
officer  was  despatched,  by  sea,  with  orders  to  recall  them  to  Barcelona. 
Meanwhile  count  Severoli,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and 
whose  first  instructions  were  to  co-operate  with  Suchet,  feared  to  pass 
the  mountains  between  Reus  and  the  Ebro,  lest  he  should  expose  his 
rear  to  an  attack  from  Tarragona,  and  perhaps  fail  of  meeting  the  third 
corps  at  last.  Keeping,  therefore,  on  the  defensive  at  Reus,  he  de- 
tached colonel  Yillatte,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions  and  some  cavalry, 
across  the  hills,  by  Dos  Aguas  and  Falcet,  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  third  corps,  a  part  of  which  had  just  seized  Mora  and  Flix,  on 
the  lower  Ebro.  Yillatte  having  accomplished  his  object,  returned 
with  great  celerity,  fighting  his  way  through  the  somatenes,  who  were 
gathering  round  the  defiles  in  his  rear,  and  regaining  Reus  just  as  Se- 
veroli, having  received  the  order  of  recall,  was  commencing  his  march 
for  Barcelona. 

In  the  night  of  the  6lh,  this  movement  took  place,  but  in  such  confu- 
sion, that  from  Tarragona,  0*Donnel  perceived  the  disorder,  and  send- 
ing a  detachment,  under  colonel  Orry,  to  harass  the  French,  followed 
himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  Nevertheless,  Severoli*s  rear-guard 
covered  the  retreat  successfully,  until  a  position  was  attained  near  Villa 
Franca,  where  Orry,  pressing  on  too  closely,  was  wounded  and  taken, 
and  his  troops  rejoined  their  main  body.'  When  thesedivisions  arrived, 
Campo  Verde  fell  back  to  Cervera,  Severoli  reached  Barcelona,  and  Au- 
ereau  retired  to  Gerona,  having  lost  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
by  a  series  of  most  unskilful  movements ;  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
voluntarily  placed  himself,  was  precisely  such  as  a  great  general  would 
rejoice  to  see  his  adversary  choose. 

Barcelona,  the  centre  of  his  operations,  was  encircled  by  mountains, 
to  be  passed  only  at  certain  defiles ;  now  Reus  and  Manresa  were  beyond 
those  defiles,  and  several  days  march  from  each  other.  Rovera  and  Mi- 
lans  being  about  San  Culgat,  cut  the  communication  between  Manresa 
and  Barcelona ;  O'Donnel  at  Tarragona,  was  nearer  to  the  defiles  of  Cris- 
tina,  than  the  French  divisions  at  Reus ;  and  his  own  communication 
with  Campo  Verde  was  open  by  Vails,  Pla,  and  Santa  Goloma  de  Que- 
rault;  and  with  Milans  and  Rovera,  by  Villa  Franca,  San  Sadurni,  and 
Igualada.  Augereau,  indeed,  had  placed  a  battalion  in  Villa  Franca, 
but  this  only  rendered  his  situation  worse ;  for  what  could  six  hundred 
men  effect  in  a  mountainous  country,  against  three  considerable  bodies 
of  the  enemy  ?  The  result  was  inevitable.  The  battalion  at  Villa  Franca 
was  put  to  the  sword,  Swartz  only  saved  a  remnant  of  his  brigade  by  a 
timely  flight,  and  the  divisions  at  Reus  with  difficulty  made  good  their 
retreat.    O'Donnel,  who,  one  month  before,  had  retired  from  the  battle 

1  Vacani,  Tttoria  militar§  degC  Ilalian}  in  Ispagna, 
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of  Vicb,  brokea  and  diBComfited  by  only  five  tboasand  Freiicb,  now, 
wilb  thai  very  beaten  army,  baffled  Augereau,  and  obliged  him,  although 
at  the  head  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  to  abandon  Lower  Ca« 
talonia,  and  retire  to  Gerona  with  disgrace  :  a  surprising  change,  yet 
one  in  which  fortune  had  no  share. 

AQgereau*8  talents  for  handling  small  corps  in  a  battle,  have  been  re- 
corded by  a  master  hand.'  There  is  a  vast  diflerence  between  that  and 
conducting  a  campaign.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Catalonia  had,  like 
Aragon,  been  declared  a  particular  government,  and  Augereaa,  afflicted 
with  gout,  remained  in  the  palace  of  Barcelona,  affecting  the  state  of  a 
viceroy,  when  he  should  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  opponent,  a  hardy  resolute  man,  excited  by  a 
sudden  celebrity,  was  vigilant,  indefatigable,  and  eager;  he  merited  the 
success  he  obtained,  and  with  better  and  more  experienced  troops,  that 
success  would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Yet  if  the  expedition  to 
Valencia  had  not  taken  place,  0*Donnel,  distracted  by  a  double  attack, 
would  have  remained  at  Tarragona,  aod  neither  the  action  of  Vich,  nor 
the  disasters  at  MoUet,  Villa  Franca,  and  Esparaguera,  would  have  taken 
place. 

Napoleon,  discontented,  as  he  well  might  be,  with  these  operations, 
sent  Macdonaid,  duke  of  Tarentum,  to  supersede  Augereau ;  meantime, 
the  latter,  having  reached  Gerona,  disposed  his  troops  in  the  most 
commodious  manner  to  cover  tbe  blockade  of  Uostairich  giving  Severoli 
the  command. 

PALL  OP  BOSTALaiCB  CASTLB. 

This  citadel  had  been  invested  early  in  January.  Situated  on  a  high 
rock,  armed  with  forty  guns,  well  garrisoned,  and  commanded  by  a 
brave  man,  it  was  nearly  impregnable,  and  the  French  at  first  endea- 
voured to  reduce  it  by  a  simple  blockade,  but  towards  the  middle  of 
February,  they  commenced  the  erection  of  mortar  batteries.  Severoli 
also  pressed  the  place  more  vigorously  than  before,  and  although 
0*Donnel,  collecting  convoys  on  the  side  of  Vich  and  Mataro,  caused  the 
blockading  troops  to  be  attacked  at  several  points  by  the  migueletes,  every 
attempt  to  introduce  supplies  failed.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  honourable  terms  were  offered,  but  the  governor,  Julian 
Estrada,  rejected  them,  and  prepared  to  break  through  the  enemy*s 
line ;  an  exploit  always  expected  from  a  good  garrison  in  Turenne*s  days, 
aod,  as  Napoleon  has  shown  by  numerous  examples,'  generally  sue* 
cessful. 

0*Donne],  who  could  always  communicate  with  the  garrison,  being 

I  ^apoieoll*•  Memoirs,     a  Ibid, 
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aware  of  their  intentioa,  sent  some  yessels  to  Arenas  de  Mar,  and  made 
demonstratioos  from  Iheoee,  and  from  the  side  of  St.  Celooi,  to  fafoar  the 
enterprise;  and  in  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May,  Estrada,  leaving  his 
aick  behind,  came  forth  with  about  fourteen  hundred  men.  He  first 
made  as  if  for  St.  Geloni,  afterwards  turning  to  his  right,  he  broke 
through  on  the  side  of  St.  Felieu  de  Buialieu  and  pushed  for  Vich ;  but 
the  French  closing  rapidly  from  the  right  and  left,  pursued  so  closely, 
that  Estrada  himself  was  wounded,  and  taken,  together  with  about  three 
hundred  men,  many  were  killed,  the  rest  dispersed  in  the  mountains, 
and  eight  hundred  reached  Vich  in  safety ;  this  courageous  action  was 
therefore  successful.  Thus,  after  four  months  of  blockade  and  ten 
weeks  of  bombardment,  the  castle  fell,  the  line  of  communication  wilh 
Barcelona  was  completed,  and  the  erronrs  committed  by  Dnhesme  were 
partly  remedied,  after  two  years  of  field  operations,  many  battles,  and 
four  sieges. 

Two  small  islands,  called  Las  Medas,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ter,  and  affording  a  safe  anchorage,  were  neit  seized.  This  ereot, 
which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  French  vessels,  stealing  from  port  to 
port  with  provisions,  or  despatches,  finished  Augereau*s  career.  It  had 
been  the  very  reverse  of  St.  Cyr*s.  The  latter,  victorious  in  the  field, 
was  humane  afterwards;  but  Augereau,  endeavouring  to  frighten  those 
people  into  submission,  whom  he  had  failed  to  beat,  erected  gibbets 
along  the  high-roads,  upon  which  every  man  taken  in  arms  was  hung  up 
without  remorse,'  which  cruelty  produced  precisely  the  effect  that 
might  be  expected.  The  Catalans,  more  animated  by  their  successes, 
than  daunted  by  this  barbarous  severity,  became  incredibly  savage  in 
their  revenge,  and  thus  all  human  feeling  lost,  both  parties  were  alike 
steeped  in  blood  and  loaded  with  crimes. 

I  Fhltdr9$€i  CmquHei  tUi  Franks, 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Sachet  marehes  against  Lerida— Description  of  that  fortress — Sachet  marches  to  Tarega 
— 0*Doiiiiel  advaiices  from  Tarragona— Snehet  retnms  to  Balaguer— Combat  of  Mar*- 
S«ief-nSfege  of  Lerida^Tbe  citj  stomed— Suchet  drirea  the  inhabitanU  into  the 
citadd,  and  thiu  forces  it  to  surrender. 

Wbile  Angereaa  losi,  in  Barcelona,  the  froite  of  his  success  at  Gerona, 
Sncliet,  seosible  how  injurioos  the  expedition  to  Valencia  bad  proved, 
was  diligently  repairing  that  errour.  Re-enforcements  from  Ii'rance, 
had  raised  his  fighting  men  to  about  twenty- three  thousand,  and  of 
these,  be  drew  out  thirteen  thousand  to  form  the  siege  of  Lerida ;  the 
remainder  were  required  to  maintain  the  forts  in  Aragon,  and  to  hold 
in  check  the  partisans,  principally  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 
ViJJa  Campa  however,  with  from  three  to  four  thousand  men,  still  kept 
about  the  lordship  of  Molina,  and  the  mountains  of  Albaracin. 

Two  lines  of  operations  were  open  to  Suchet,  the  one,  short  and  direct, 
by  the  high  road  leading  from  Zaragoza  through  Fraga  to  Lerida ;  the 
other  circuitous,  over  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  to  Monzon,  and  from 
thence  to  Lerida.  The  first  was  inconvenient,  because  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  took  Fraga,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Cinca.  Moreover, 
the  fortress  of  Mequinenza,  the  Octogesa  of  Cesar,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Segre  and  the  Ebro,  was  close  on  the  right  flank,  and 
might  seriously  inconunode  the  communications  with  Zaragoza,  whereas 
the  second  route,  although  longer,  was  safer,  and  less  exhausted  of 
forage  and  provisions. 

Monion  was  already  a  considerable  military  establishment ;  the  bat- 
tering train  consisting  of  forty  pieces,  with  seven  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition  attached  to  each,  was  directed  there,  and  placed  under  the 
guard  of  Habert's  division,  which  occupied  the  line  of  the  Cinca.  Laval 
leaving  general  Chlopiski  with  a  brigade  at  Daroca,  to  observe  Villa 
Campa,  drew  nearer  to  Zaragoza  with  the  rest  of  his  division.  Meusnier 
marched  with  one  brigade  to  Alcaniz,  and  was  there  joined  by  his  se- 
cond brigade,  which  had  been  conducted  to  that  point,  from  Terruel, 
across  the  Sierra  de  Gudar.  And  while  these  movements  were  execu. 
ting,  the  castles  of  Barbastro,  Uuesca,  Ayerbe,  Zuera,  Pina,  Bujarola, 
and  other  points  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  were  occupied  by  detachments. 

The  right  bank  of  that  river,  being  guarded  by  Laval's  division,  and 
the  country  on  the  left  bank,  secured  by  a  number  of  fortified  posts, 
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there  remained  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  about  nine  hundred  ca- 
valry, disposable  for  the  operations  against  Lerida.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  Caropo  Verde  was  with  0*Donnel  at  Manresa,  Garcia  Novaro  was 
at  Tarragona,  having  small  detachments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro 
to  cover  Tortosa ;  Perena  with  five  battalions  occupied  Balaguer  on  the 
upper  Segre. 

Such  were  the  relative  situations  of  both  parties,  when  general  Meus- 
nier,  quitting  Aicaniz  towards  the  end  of  March,  crossed  the  Guadalupe, 
drove  Novarro's  detachments  within  the  walls  of  Tortosa,  and  then 
remounting  the  Ebro,  seized  some  boats,  and  passing  that  river  at  Mora 
and  at  Flix,  communicated,  as  I  have  before  related,  with  colonel  Vil- 
latte  of  the  seventh  corps.  While  this  was  passing  on  the  Ebro,  general 
Habert  crossed  the  Cinca  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  moved  straight 
upon  Balaguer,  while  the  other  passed  the  Segre  at  Camarasa.  Perena, 
fearing  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  not  wishing  to 
defend  Balaguer,  retired  down  the  left  bank,  and  using  the  Lerida 
bridge,  remounted  the  right  bank  to  Corbins,  where  he  took  post  behind 
the  Noguera,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Segre. 

Suchet  himself  having  repaired  to  Monzon  the  10th  of  April,  placed  a 
detachment  at  Candasnos  to  cover  his  establishments  from  the  garrison 
of  Mequinenza,  and  the  15th  advanced  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and 
all  his  cavalry,  by  Almacellas,  against  Lerida;  meanwhile  Habert,  des- 
cending the  right  bank  of  the  Segre,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Noguera, 
and  obliged  Perena  to  retire  within  the  place.  The  same  day  Meusnier 
came  up  from  Flix,  and  the  town  being  thus  encompassed,  the  operations 
of  the  seventh  and  third  corps  were  connected.  Snchet's  line  of  opera- 
tions from  Aragon,  was  short,  direct,  and  easy  to  supply,  because  the 
produce  of  that  province  was  greater  than  the  consumption.  Augereau's 
line  was  long  and  unsafe,  and  the  produce  of  Catalonia  was  at  no  time 
equal  to  the  consumption. 

Lerida  contained  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Situated 
upon  the  high  road  from  Zaragosa  to  Barcelona,  and  about  sixty-five 
miles  from  each,  it  possessed  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Segre,  and  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  Ebro,  and  the  Cinca  rivers ;  its  strategic 
importance  was  therefore  great,  and  the  more  so,  that  it  in  a  manner 
commanded  the  plain  of  Urgel,  called  the  granary  of  Catalonia.  The 
regular  governor  was  named  Gonsalez,  but  Garcia  Conde  had  been  ap- 
pointed chief  commandant,  to  appease  his  discontent  at  0*Donners  ele- 
vation ;  and  the  troops  he  brought  with  him  bad  increased  the  garrison 
to  nine  thousand  regulars,  besides  the  armed  inhabitants. 

The  river  Segre  covered  the  town  on  the  south  east,  and  the  head  of 
the  bridge  was  protected  on  the  left  bank,  by  a  rampart  and  ditch  en- 
closing a  square  stone  building.  The  body  of  the  place  on  the  north 
side,  was  defended  by  a  wall,  without  either  ditch  or  covert-way,  but 
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Strengthened  and  flanked  by  basUoos,  and  by  towers.  This  wall  on 
the  east,  was  joioed  to  a  rocky  hill  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  the  top  of  which  sustained  the  citadel,  which  was  an  assemblage 
of  huge  solid  edifices,  clustered  about  a  castle  of  great  height,  and 
surrounded  by  an  irregular  work  flanked  by  good  bastions  with  ram 
parts  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

The  descent  from  the  citadel  into  the  town,  was  gentle,  and  the  works 
were  there  strengthened  by  ditches;  on  the  other  parts,  the  walls  could 
be  seen  to  their  base ;  yet  the  great  height  of  the  rock  rendered  it 
impossible  to  breach  them,  and  the  approaches  were  nearly  inaccessible. 
Between  the  dtadel-rock  and  the  river,  the  town  was  squeezed  out, 
aboat  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  salient  part  was  secured  by 
an  intrencbment,  and  by  two  bastions  called  the  Carmen  and  the 
Magdalen. 

To  the  westward  of  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  bun 
died  yards,  the  hill,  on  which  Afranius  and  Petreitfs  encamped  lo  op- 
pose Cesar,  was  crowned,  on  the  end  next  to  Lerida,  by  fort  Garden, 
which  was  again  covered  by  a  large  homwork  with  ditches  above 
twenty  feet  deep;  and  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Afranian  hill,  two 
large  redoubts  called  the  Pilar  and  San  Fernando,  secured  the  whole  of 
the  flat  summit.  All  the  works  of  Lerida  were  in  good  condition,  and 
armed  with  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  the  magazines 
were  full,  and  the  people  enthusiastic.  A  local  junta  also  had  been 
formed  to  excite  public  feeling/  and  two  officers  of  artillery  bad  already 
been  murdered  and  their  heads  nailed  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 

The  siege  was  to  be  a  joint  operation  by  the  third  and  seventh  corps; 
but  the  information  derived  from  colonel  Yillatte,  and  the  appearance 
of  Spanish  partisans  on  the  lower  Ebro,  led  Suchet  to  suspect  that  the 
seventh  corps  had  already  retired,  and  that  the  burden  would  rest  on 
him  alone,  wherefore  he  still  kept  his  battering  train  at  Monzon,  in- 
lending  to  wait  until  O'Donnel's  plans  should  be  clearly  indicated,  be- 
fore he  commenced  the  siege.  Meanwhile,  he  established  a  communi- 
cation across  the  Segre,  by  means  of  a  rope  ferry,  one  league  above 
Lerida,  and  after  closely  examining  the  defences,  prepared  materials 
for  the  construction  of  batteries.  Two  battalions  of  the  investing  troops 
had  been  left  at  Monzon  and  Balaguer,  the  remainder  were  thus  distri- 
buted. On  the  left  bank  of  the  Segre,  at  Alcolelege,  four  thousand  men, 
including  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers 
and  one  of  hussars,  were  stationed  as  a  corps  of  observation ;  Harispe, 
with  three  battalions,  invested  the  bridge-head  of  Lerida.  By  this  dis- 
position, the  ferryboat  was  protected,  and  all  danger  from  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  Segre  obviated,  because  the  stone  bridge  of  Balaguer  fur- 
nished a  certain  communication.  The  rest  of  the  troops  occupied  dif- 
ferent positions^  on  the  roads  to  Monzon,  Fraga,  andCorbins,  but  as  the 
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naraber  was  insafflcient  to  complete  the  circle  of  inTestmeat  nmnd  fort 
Garden,  that  part  was  coatinually  scoured  by  patrols. 

Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  completed  when  a  Spanish  ofificer, 
pretending  to  bear  propositions  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  was 
stopped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segre,  and  the  French  general  detained 
him,  suspecting  his  real  object  was  to  gain  information ;  for  there  were 
rumours,  that  0*Donnel  was  collecting  troops  at  Monblanc,  thatCampo 
Verde  was  at  Gervera,  and  that  the  somatenes  of  the  high  valleys  were 
in  arms  on  the  upper  Segre.  Suchet  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
these  reports,  re-enforced  Rarispe  with  three  hundred  hussars,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  and  carried  the  corps  of  observation  to  Balagner.  The 
governor  of  Lerida  took  that  opportunity  to  make  a  sally,  but  was 
repulsed,  and  the  21st,  the  French  general,  to  strengthen  his  position  at 
Balaguer,  caused  the  bridge  of  Gamarasa,  above  that  town,  to  be  broken, 
and  then  advanced  as  far  as  Tarrega,  forty  miles  on  the  road  to  Barce- 
lona, to  obtain  intelligence ;  for  he  was  still  uncertain  of  Angereau's 
movements,  and  like  every  other  general,  French  or  English,  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  authentic  information.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  by  a  happy  fortune,  he  ascertained  that  0*Donnel,  with  two 
divisions,  was  at  Monblanc,  ready  to  descend  the  mountains  and  suc- 
cour Lerida ;  wherefore  returning  by  one  forced  march  to  Balaguer,  he 
directed  Meusnier  to  resume  his  former  position  at  Alcotelege. 

This  rapidity  was  well-timed,  for  O'Donnel  had  passed  the  defiles  of 
Monblanc,  with  eight  thousand  chosen  lo/antry,  and  six  hundred  cavalry, 
and  was  encamped  at  Vinaxa,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Lerida,  on 
the  22d,  when  anote  from  Garcia  Conde,saying  that,  the  French  reserve 
being  drawn  off,  the  investing  force  was  weak,  reached  him.  Being 
willing  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  he  immediately  pushed  forward, 
reached  Juneda,  fourteen  miles  from  Lerida,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  room- 
ing of  the  23d,  and,  after  a  halt  of  two  hours,  resumed  his  march  with 
the  cavalry  and  one  division  of  infantry,  leaving  the  other  to  follow 
more  leisurely. 

COOAT  or   UABOALBr. 

Four  miles  from  Juneda,  stood  the  ruined  village  of  Margalef,  and 
from  thence  to  Lerida  was  an  open  country,  on  which  0*Donnel  could 
perceive  no  covering  force  ;  hence,  trusting  implicitly  to  Conde's  infor- 
mation (  already  falsified  by  Suchet's  activity),  the  Spanish  general  des- 
cended the  hills,  and  crossed  the  plain  in  three  columns,  one  following 
the  high  road  and  the  other  two  marching  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
centre  outstripping  the  flankers,  soon  beat  back  the  advanced  posts  of 
Harispe ;  but  that  general,  charged  with  his  three  hundred  hussars,  upon 
the  centre  Spanish  column,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  thrown  into  confu- 
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lioo,  and  fled  towards  Margalef,  to  which  place,  the  flank  columns  also 
retreated,  yet  in  good  order.  During  this  skirmish,  the  garrison  sallied 
over  the  bridge,  but  as  the  French  infantry  stood  Grm,  the  besieged, 
seeing  the  roal  of  0*Donners  people,  returned  to  the  town. 

Meanwhile,  Mensnier,  hearing  the  firing,  guessed  the  real  state  of 
afibirs,and  marched  at  once  with  his  infantry  and  four  hundred  cuiras- 
siers from  Aicotelege  across  the  plain  towards  Margalef,  hoping  to  cut 
off  the  Spaniards'  retreat.  0*Donnel  who  had  rallied  his  troops,  was 
already  in  line  of  battle,  having  the  artillery  on  the  right  and  the  ca- 
valry on  the  left,  but  his  second  division  was  still  in  the  rear.  The 
French  cuirassiers,  and  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  came  up  at  a  quick 
pace,  a  cannonade  commenced,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry  rode  forward, 
when  the  French  cuirassiers,  commanded  by  general  Boussard,  charged 
hotly,  and  forced  them  back  on  the  line  of  battle  in  such  a  naoner  that 
the  latter  wavered,  and  Boussard,  observing  the  confusion,  came  with  a 
rode  shock  upon  the  flank  of  the  infantry.  The  Walloon  guards  made 
a  vain  effort  to  form  square,  but  the  confusion  was  extreme,  and 
finally  nearly  all  the  Spanish  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  or  were 
sabred.  The  cuirassiers,  elated  with  theirsuccess,  then  met  and  overthrew 
a  Swiss  regiment,  foraiing  the  advanced  guard  of  the  second  Spanish 
division ;  yet  the  main  body  of  the  latter  checked  their  fury,  and  0*Don- 
nel  retreated  in  good  order,  and  without  further  loss  to  the  defile  of 
Monbiaoc 

This  action,  although  not  discreditable  to  O^Donnel,  was  very  un- 
fortunate. The  plain  was  strewed  with  carcasses ;  three  Spanish  guns, 
one  general,  eight  colonels,  and  above  five  thousand  men  were  cap- 
tured; and  the  next  day  the  prisoners,  being  first  ostentatiously  march- 
ed under  the  walls  of  the  town,  were  shown  to  the  Spanish  officer 
who  had  been  detained  on  the  19th,  after  which  he  was  dismissed  by 
the  road  of  Cervera,  that  he  might  spread  the  news  of  the  defeat. 

Snchet  wishing  to  profit  from  the  effect  of  this  victory  upon  the  be* 
sieged,  attempted  the  night  after  the  battle,  to  storm  the  redoubts  of 
San  Fernando  and  Pilar.  He  was  successful  with  the  latter,  and  the 
assailania  descended  into  the  ditch  of  San  Fernando,  and  as  the  Spa- 
niards, only  fifty  in  number  and  unprovided  with  hand  grenades,  could 
not  drive  them  away,  a  parley  ensued,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  retire  without  being  molested.  Thus  the  Pilar  was  also 
saved,  for  being  commanded  by  San  Fernando,  it  was  necessarily  eva- 
cuated. 

Previous  to  this  attempt,  Suchet  had  summoned  the  dty  to  sur- 
render, offering  safe  conduct  for  commissioners  to  count  the  dead  on 
the  field  of  Margalef,  and  to  review  the  prisoners ;  but  Garcia  Conde 
replied,  '*tAai  Lerida  had  never  looked  far  external  succour  in  herde^ 
fmcee." 
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8I10B  OF   LBBIDA. 

The  absolute  retreat  of  Augereao,  was  now  fully  ascertained,  yet  the 
victory  of  Margalef,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Valencians,  encouraged  Su- 
chet  to  commence  the  siege  in  form.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  France 
by  the  way  of  Jaca,  the  battering  train  was  brought  up  from  Monzon, 
and  all  the  other  necessary  preparations  being  completed,  the  Spanish 
outposts  were  driven  within  the  walls  between  the  26tb  and  27th.  The 
following  night,  under  the  direction  of  general  Haxo,  ground  was  broken 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  bastions  of  the  Carmen  and  Magdalen ; 
the  Spaniards  threw  some  fireballs,  and  opened  a  few  guns,  without 
interrupting  the  workmen,  and  when  day  broke,  the  besiegers  were  weH 
covered  in  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  50lh  the  first  parallel  was  completed.  Breaching 
and  counter  batteries  were  commenced,  six  six  teen -pounders  were  des- 
tined to  batter  the  left  face  of  the  Carmen,  four  long  twelve-pounders,  to 
ruin  the  defences  of  the  Magdalen,  and  four  mortars  of  eight  inches  to 
throw  shells  into  the  citadel.  The  weather  was  rainy  and  the  labour 
heavy,  yet  the  works  advanced  rapidly,  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  a  fourth 
battery,  armed  with  two  mortars  and  two  sixteen-pounders,  was  raised 
against  the  Carmen.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  musketeers,  incommoded 
the  trenches  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Segre,  which  obliged  the  French 
to  contract  the  circle  of  investment  on  that  side. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th,  six  hundred  Spaniards,  sallying  from  the 
Carmen,  carried  the  fourth  battery  and  all  the  left  of  the  trenches,  while 
another  body,  coming  from  the  Magdalen,  menaced  the  right  of  the 
French  works.  The  French  guards  held  the  latter  in  check,  and  the 
reserves  finally  drove  the  former  back  into  the  town ;  but  after  this 
attack,  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  arms,  was  carried  from 
the  battery  which  had  been  taken,  down  to  the  river;  and  as  the  light 
troops  still  continued  to  ply  the  trenches  from  the  other  side  of  the  Segre, 
ground  was  broken  there,  close  to  the  water,  and  a  battery  of  two  guns 
was  constructed  to  answer  six  Spanish  fieldpieces,  posted  on  the  bridge 
itself.  The  parallel  of  the  main  attack  was  also  extended  on  the  right, 
embracing  a  part  of  the  northern  front  of  the  citadel,  and  two  mortars 
were  placed  at  this  extremity. 

All  the  French  batteries  opened  at  daybreak  on  the  7th,  the  mortars 
played  into  the  town  and  citadel,  and  four  Spanish  guns  were  dismounted 
in  the  Carmen.  Nevertheless,  the  counter  fire  silenced  three  French 
batteries,  the  dismounted  guns  were  replaced,  and  three  hundred  men, 
stealing  out  at  dusk  by  the  Puerta  Nueva,  fell  upon  the  right  of  the 
parallels,  took  the  two  mortars,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  approaches 
against  the  Magdalen.    This  sally  was  repulsed  by  the  French  reserves, 
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bat  they  suffered  from  the  Spanish  guns  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  night 
a  violent  storm,  with  rain,  damaged  the  batteries  and  overflowed  the 
trenches.  From  the  8th  to  the  11th  the  besiegers  laboured  at  their 
works,  and  opened  a  second  parallel  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  the  first,  with  the  intention  of  forming  fresh  batteries,  that 
being  closer  under  the  citadel-rock,  would  be  less  exposed  to  its  plunging 
fire.  More  guns,  and  of  a  larger  sixe,  were  also  mounted ;  three  new 
batteries  were  constructed,  and  marksmen  were  planted  to  harass  the 
Spanish  cannoneers. 

Od  the  18th  the  fire  recommenced  from  eight  batteries,  containing 
fifteen  guns  and  nineteen  mortars.  The  besieged  replied  at  first  sharply, 
but  in  a  little  time  stammered  in  their  answers,  the  French  artillery  took 
the  ascendant,  the  walls  of  the  Carmen  and  Magdalen  crumbled  under 
their  salvoes,  and  a  portable  magazine  blew  up  in  the  citadel.  Towards 
e?ening  two  breaches  in  the  Carmen,  and  one  in  the  Magdalen,  appeared 
practicable,  and  after  dark,  some  Swiss  deserters  coming  out  through 
the  openings,  brought  intelligence,  that  the  streets  of  the  town  behind 
the  breaches,  were  retrenched  and  defended  by  batteries. 

Snchet's  hopes  of  an  early  termination  to  the  siege  now  rose  high. 
He  had  from  the  first  supposed,  that  the  vehemence  of  the  citizens,  and 
of  the  armed  peasantry  who  had  entered  the  place,  would  oblige  the 
governor  to  fight  for  the  town  to  the  last,  instead  of  reserving  his  efforts 
for  the  defence  of  the  citadel.  He  knew  that  armed  mobs,  easily  excited, 
are  as  easily  discouraged,  and  he  projected  to  carry  the  breaches  briskly, 
and,  with  one  sweep,  to  force  all  the  inhabitants  into  the  citadel,  being 
well  assured  that  they  would  hamper,  if  not  entirely  mar,  the  defence 
of  that  formidable  fortress :  but  he  resolved  first,  to  carry  the  forts  of 
San  Fernando  and  the  Pilar  and  the  hornwork  of  fort  Garden,  lest  the 
citizens,  flying  from  the  assault  of  the  breaches,  should  take  refuge  on 
that  side.  To  effect  this,  three  columns,  provided  with  ladders  and 
other  necessary  implements,  simultaneously  mounted  the  hill  of  Afranius 
that  night;  one  marched  against  the  redoubts,  and  the  others  were  or- 
dered to  storm  the  hornwork  on  two  sides.  The  Pilar  was  carried 
without  difficulty,  and  the  garrison  flying  towards  fort  Garden,  fell  in 
with  the  second  French  column,  which  arrived  with  the  fugitives  at  the 
ditch  of  the  hornwork,  and  being  there  joined  by  the  third  column, 
which  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  the  whole  mass  entered  the  place 
fighting.  The  Spaniards  saved  themselves  in  fort  Garden,  but  meanwhile 
the  people  in  Fernando  resisted  desperately,  and  that  redoubt  was  not 
taken  until  two-thirds  of  the  defendants  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus 
the  French  effected  their  object  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men. 

During  this  operation  the  great  batteries  played  into  the  citadel  only, 
but,  at  daybreak,  renewed  their  fire  on  the  breaches ;  steps  were  also 
cut  in  the  parallel,  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  troops  to  the  assault ; 
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and  all  the  materials,  necessary  to  effect  a  solid  lodgment  on  the  walls, 
were  conveyed  into  the  trenches. 

These  arrangements  being  completed  at  seven  o*ctock  in  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  the  signal  was  made,  and  foar  storming  parties  jumped 
out  of  the  trenches;  two  made  for  the  Carmen,  one  against  the 
Magdalen,  and  one  moved  close  by  the  river :  and  the  Spaniards,  being 
at  this  moment  preparing  a  sally  to  retake  the  hornwork  of  fort 
Garden,  did  so  little  expect  this  assault,  that  they  suffered  the  French 
to  mount  the  breaches  without  opposition;  but  then  rallying,  they 
poured* such  afire  of  musketry  and  artillery  opon  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal columns,  that  the  French  staggered,  and  would  have  yielded 
if  Habert  had  not  revived  their  courage,  and  led  them  into  the  town, 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left,  having  also 
forced  their  way,  turned  all  the  retrenchments  in  the  streets.  On  the 
other  side  of  Uie  river,  general  Harispe  carried  the  bridge,  and  Sa- 
chet himself,  with  the  reserve,  followed  close  upon  the  steps  of  the 
storming-parties  :  the  Spaniards  were  thus  overpowered,  and  the  regular 
troops  commenced  a  retreat  into  the  citadel. 

It  was  now  that  the  French  general  put  his  design  in  execution.' 
Harispe*s  brigade  passing  the  bridge,  made  for  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony, 
looking  towards  fort  Garden,  and  thus  cut  off  alt  egress  from  the  town ; 
this  done,  the  French  columns  advanced  from  every  side,  in  a  concentric 
direction,  upon  the  citadel,  and,  with  shouts,  and  stabs,  and  musketry, 
drove  men,  women,  and  children  before  them,  while  the  guns  of  the 
castle  smote  friends  and  foes  alike.  Then,  flying  up  the  ascent,  the 
shrieking  and  terrified  crowds  rushed  into  the  fortress  with  the  retiring 
garrison,  and  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  but,  all  that  night,  the 
French  shells  fell  amongst  the  hapless  multitude,  and,  at  daylight,  the 
fire  was  redoubted,  and  the  carnage  swelled,  until  Garcia  Gonde,  over- 
powered by  the  cries  and  sufferings  of  the  miserable  people,  hoisted  the 
white  flag.  At  twelve  o*clock,  the  horrible  scene  terminated.  The  ca- 
pitulation that  followed  was  honourable  in  terms  to  the  besieged,  but 
fort  Garden  being  included,  Suchet  became  master  of  Lerida,  with  its 
immense  stores  and  near  eight  thousand  prisoners,  for  the  whole  loss  of 
the  garrison  had  been  only  twelve  hundred  men. 

Thus  suddenly  was  this  powerful  fortress  reduced,  by  a  proceeding, 
politic  indeed,  but  scarcely  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  civilized 
warfare.  For,  though  a  town,  taken  by  assault,  be  considered  the 
lawful  prey  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  this  remnant  of  barbarism,  disgra- 
cing the  military  profession,  does  not  warrant  the  driving  of  unarmed 
helpless  people,  into  a  situation,  where  they  must  perish  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  unless  the  governor  fail  in  his  duty.    Suchet  justifies  it,  on 
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the  ground,  that  he  thus  spared  a  great  effusion  of  blood  which  most 
necessarily  have  attended  a  protracted  siege,  and  the  fact  is  true.  But 
this  is  to  spare  soldiers'  blood  at  the  expense  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's, and,  had  Garcia  Conde^s  nature  been  stern,  he,  too,  might  have 
pleaded  expediency,  and  the  victory  would  have  fallen  to  him  who  could 
longest  have  sustained  the  sight  of  mangled  infants  and  despairing 
mothers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Refleclions  on  the  fiill  of  Lertda— Laxan  enteri  Alcaniz,  but  b  driven  out  by  the  French 
—Colonel  Petit  taken  wilh  a  convoy  by  Villa  Campa,  and  auassinated  after  the  action 
— Siege  of  Mequinenza— Fall  of  that  place— Morella  taken— Suchet  prepares  to  enter 
Catalonia— Strength  and  resources  of  that  province. 

When  Lerida  fell,  Conde  was  accused  of  treachery,  bat  there  seems  no 
fonndation  for  the  charge ;  the  cause  stated  by  Suchet  was  suflScient  for 
the  effect;  yet  the  defence  was  very  unskilful.  The  walls,  on  the  side 
of  the  attack,  could  not  be  expected,  and  scarcely  did,  offer  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  French  general ;  hence  the  citadel  should  have  been  the 
better  prepared,  and,  as  the  besiegers*  force,  the  corps  of  observation 
being  deducted,  did  not  exceed  the  garrison  in  number,  it  might  have 
baffled  Suchet^s  utmost  efforts.  Engineers  require  that  the  relative 
strength  of  besiegers  and  besieged,  should  not  be  less  than  four  to  one  ; 
yet  here  the  French  invested  a  force  equal  to  themselves,  and  in  a  short 
time  reduced  a  great  fortress  in  the  midst  of  succouring  armies ;  for 
Lerida  had  communications,  1®.  With  the  armed  population  of  the  high 
valleys;  a».  With  O'DonneFs  corps  of  fourteen  thousand ;  3».  With  Cer- 
vera,  where  Campo  Verde  was  posted  with  four  thousand  men ;  4®.  With 
Tortosa,  where  the  marquis  of  Lazan,  now  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment, commanded  from  five  to  six  thousand ;  S®.  With  Valencia,  in 
which  province  there  was  a  disposable  army  of  fifteen  thousand  regular 
and  more  than  thirty  thousand  irregular  soldiers. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  all  these  forces  had  been  directed  with  skill  and 
concert  upon  Lerida,  not  only  the  siege  would  have  been  raised,  but 
the  very  safety  of  the  third  corps  endangered ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  this 
danger  that  Napoleon  directed  the  seventh  corps  to  take  such  a  position 
on  the  lower  Ebro  as  would  keep  both  0*Donnel  and  the  Valencians  in 
check.  Augereau,  as  we  have  seen,  failed  to  do  this ;  and  St.  Cyr  asscrls 
that  the  seventh  corps  could  never  safely  venture  to  pass  the  mountains, 
and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  On  the  other  hand,  Suchet  affirms 
that  Napoleon*s  instructions  could  have  been  obeyed  without  difficulty, 
St.  Cyr  himself,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  blockaded  Tar- 
ragona for  a  month  ;  Augereau,  who  had  more  troops  and  fewer  enemies, 
might  have  done  the  same,  and  yet  spared  six  thousand  men  to  pass  the 
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moonUins.  Sachet  woald  then  have  been  tranquil  with  respect  to 
0*Oonnel,  woald  have  had  a  coyering-army  to  protect  the  siege,  and 
the  succoors,  fed  from  the  resources  of  Aragon,  would  have  relieved 
Catalonia. 

Aagereao  has  been  justified,  on  the  ground,  that  the  blockade  of  Uos- 
talrich  would  have  been  raised  while  he  was  on  the  Ebro.  The  danger 
of  this  coald  not  have  escaped  the  emperor,  yet  his  military  judgment, 
unerring  in  principle,  was  often  false  in  application,  because  men  mea- 
sure difficulties  by  the  standard  of  their  own  capacity,  and  Napoleon's 
standard  only  suited  the  heroic  proportions.  One  thing  is,  however, 
certain,  that  Catalonia  presented  the  most  extraordinary  difficulties  to 
the  invaders.  The  powerful  military  organization  of  the  migueleles  and 
somatenes,  —  the  well-arranged  system  of  fortresses,  —  the  ruggedness 
and  sterility  of  the  country,  —  the  ingenuity  and  readiness  of  a  manu- 
facturing population  thrown  out  of  work,  — and,  finally,  the  aid  of  an 
English  fleet,  combined  to  render  the  conquest  of  this  province  a  gigantic 
task.  Nevertheless,  the  French  made  progress,  each  step  planted 
slowly  indeed  and  with  pain,  but  firmly,  and  ensuring  the  power  of  ma- 
king another. 

Hostalrich  and  Lerida  fell  on  the  same  day.  The  acquisition  of  the 
first  consolidated  the  French  line  of  communication  with  Barcelona;  and, 
by  the  capture  of  the  second,  Suchet  obtained  large  magazines,  stores 
of  powder,  ten  thousand  muskets,  the  command  of  several  dangerous 
rivers,  easy  access  to  the  higher  valleys,  and  a  firm  footing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Catalonian  strong- holds;  and  he  had  taken  or  killed  fifteen  thou- 
sand Spanish  soldiers.  Tet  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  strug- 
gles. The  migueletes  supplied  0*Donnel  with  abundance  of  men,  and 
neither  his  courage  nor  his  abilities  were  at  fault.  Urgel,  Cardona,  Berga, 
Cervera,  Mequinenza,  Tarragona,  San  Felippe  Balaguer,  and  Tortosa  the 
link  of  connexi^^n  between  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  were  still  lo  be  sub- 
dued, and,  during  every  great  operation,  the  partisans,  being  unmolested, 
recovered  strength.  Thus,  during  the  siege  of  Lerida,  the  marquis  of 
Laian  entered  the  town  of  Alcaniz  with  five  thousand  men,  and  would 
have  carried  the  castle,  but  that  general  Laval  despatched  two  thousand 
men,  from  Zaragoza,  to  its  succour,  when  the  Spaniards,  after  a  skirmish 
in  the  streets,  retired;  and,  while  this  was  passing  at  Alcaniz,  Villa 
Caropa  intercepted  four  hundred  men  conducting  a  convoy  of  provisions 
from  Calatayud  to  Zaragoza.  Colonel  Petit,  the  commander,  being  at- 
tacked in  the  defile  of  Frasno,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  convoy,  and, 
under  a  continued  fire,  to  fight  his  way  for  ten  miles,  until  bis  detach- 
ment, reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded  men,  passed  the  Xalon 
river,  and,  at  the  village  of  Arandiza,  finally  repulsed  the  assailants. 
The  remainder  of  this  desperate  band  were  taken  or  killed,  and  Petit 
himself,  wounded,  a  prisoner,  and  sitting  in  the  midst  of  several  Spanish 
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odiceri,  Waft  barely  Itiardered  the  evening  After  lli«  action.  Villa  Campa 
put  the  assassin  to  death,  but  al  the  saine  time,  suffered  the  troops  to 
barn  al{?e  an  old  man,  the  bicade  of  Frasno^  who  was  taken  among  the 
French. 

This  action  happened  the  day  Lerfda  fell,  and  the  neitday,  Chlopiski, 
following  Villa  Campa*s  march  from  Daroca,  reached  Frasno,  but  the 
Spaniards  were  no  longer  there;  Chlopiski,  then  dividing  bis  forces, 
pursued  them,  by  the  routes  of  Calatayud  and  Xarava,  to  Molina,  where 
he  destroyed  a  manufactory  for  arms,  and  so  pressed  the  Spanish  gene^ 
ral,  that  his  troops  disbanded,  and  several  hundred  retired  to  their 
homes.  At  the  same  time,  an  attack,  made  from  the  side  of  Navarre, 
on  the  garrison  of  Ayerbe ,  was  repulsed. 

These  petty  events,  while  they  evinced  the  perseverance  of  the  Spa* 
niards,  proved  also  the  stability  of  Buchefs  power  in  Aragon.  His 
system  was  gradually  sapping  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  that  province. 
In  Lerida  his  conduct  was  as  gentle  and  moderate  as  the  nature  of  this 
unjust  war  would  permit;  and,  however  questionable  the  morality  of 
the  proceeding  by  which  he  reduced  the  citadel,  it  must  be  acknowled* 
ged  that  his  situation  required  most  decided  measures,  for  the  retreat 
of  the  seventh  corps  set  free  not  only  O'Donnel's  army,  but  Campo  Ver- 
de's and  all  the  Irregular  bands.  The  somatenes  of  the  high  valleys 
Appeared  in  force,  on  the  upper  Segre  the  very  day  of  the  assault;  eight 
hundred  migueletes  attacked  Venasque  three  days  after  :  and  Campo 
Verde,  marching  iVom  Cervera,  by  Aramunt,  took  post  In  the  mountains 
of  Lliniana,  above  Talarn  and  Tremp,  where  great  bodies  of  the  soma^ 
tenes  also  assembled. 

Their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  fall  of  Lerida;  the  mi- 
gueletes were  repulsed  from  Venasque ;  the  somatenes  defeated  at  Tremp ; 
and  general  Habert,  marching  from  Balaguer,  cut  off  Campo  Verde 
from  Cervera,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Cardona*  If  the  citadel 
of  Lerida  had  held  out,  and  0*Donnel,  less  hasty,  had  combined  his 
march,  at  a  later  period,  with  these  somatenes  and  with  Campo  Verde, 
the  third  corps  could  scarcely  have  escaped  a  disaster;  whereas,  now 
the  plain  of  Urgel  and  all  the  fertile  valleys  opening  upon  Lerida  fell  to 
the  French,  and  Suchet,  after  taking  measures  to  secure  them,  turned 
his  arms  against  Mequinenta.  This  place,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Segre  and  the  Ebro,  just  where  the  latter  begins  to  foe  navigable, 
wal  the  key  to  further  operations.  The  French  general  could  not  ad- 
tance  in  force  against  Tortosa,  nor  avail  himself  of  the  water-carriage, 
until  llequinenta  should  fall ;  and  such  was  his  activity  that  one  detach^ 
ment,  sent  the  day  after  the  assault  of  Lerida,  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Segre,  was  already  before  the  place ;  and  Meusnier's  division,  descending 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  drove  in  some  of  the  outposts  and  commen- 
ced the  investment  on  the  20th  of  May. 
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M equioenat,  built  on  an  elbow  of  land  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Segre  and  Ebro,  was  fortified  by  an  old  Moorish  wall,  and  strengthened 
by  modem  batteries,  especially  on  the  Fraga  road,  the  only  roate  by 
which  artillery  could  approach.  A  shoot  from  the  Sierra  de  Alcnbierre 
filled  the  space  between  the  two  rivers,  and  narrowing  as  they  closed, 
ended  in  a  craggy  rock,  seven  hundred  feet  high  and  overhanghig  the 
town,  which  was  built  between  Its  base  and  the  water*  This  rock  wm 
crowned  by  a  castle,  with  a  rampart,  which  being  inaccessible  on  two 
sides  from  the  steepness,  and  covered,  on  a  third,  by  the  town,  could 
only  be  assailed,  on  the  fourth,  along  a  high  neck  of  land,  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  that  joined  the  rock  to  the  parent  hills  :  and  the  rampart 
on  that  side,  was  bastioned,  lined  with  masonry,  and  protected  by  a 
ditch,  counterscarp,  and  covert-way  with  palisades.  No  guns  could  be 
brought  against  Ihe  castle ,  until  the  country  people,  employed  by  Su- 
chet,  had  opened  a  way  from  Torriente,  over  the  hills,  and  this  occupied 
Ihe  engiDeers  until  the  1st  of  June,  and  meavwkite  the  brigade,  which 
had  defeated  Lazan  at  Alcanit,  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
and  completed  the  investment.  The  30th  of  May,  general  Rogniat, 
coming  from  France,  with  a  re-enforcement  of  engineer-officera,  and 
several  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  also  reached  the  camp,  when, 
taking  the  direction  of  the  works,  he  contracted  the  circle  of  investment, 
and  commenced  active  operations. 

SIIGB  or   UIQirnfBNZA. 

The  Spaniards  made  an  ineffectual  sally  the  51st;  and,  the  2d  of 
June,  the  French  artillery,  consisting  of  eighteen  pieces,  of  which  six 
were  twenty- four  pounders,  being  brought  over  the  hills,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Spaniards  were  driven  into  the  castle.  During  the  night, 
ground  was  broken  two  hundred  yards  from  the  place,  under  a  destruc- 
tive fire  of  grape,  and  while  this  was  passing  on  the  height,  approaches 
were  made  against  the  town,  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  Ebro  and 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Strong  infantry  posts  were  also  intrenched,  close 
to  the  water,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  to  prevent  the  navigation, 
but  of  eleven  boats  freighted  with  inhabitants  and  their  properly  nine 
effected  their  escape. 

In  the  night  of  the  5d  the  parallels  on  the  rock  were  perfected,  the 
breaching^batterles  were  commenced,  and  parapets  of  sand-bags  were 
raised,  from  behind  which  the  French  infantry  plied  Ihe  embrasures  of 
the  castle  with  musketry ;  the  works  against  the  town  were  also  ad- 
vanced, but  in  both  places,  the  nature  of  the  ground  greatly  impeded 
the  operations.  The  trenches  above,  being  in  a  rocky  soil,  were  opened 
chiefly  by  blasting ;  those  below  were  in  a  space  too  narrow  for  batteries, 
and,  moreover,  searched  by  a  plunging  fire,  both  from  the  castle,  and 
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from  a  gun  moanled  on  a  high  lower  in  the  town  wall.  The  troops  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  however,  opened  their  musketry  with  such 
effect  on  the  wall,  that  the  garrison  could  not  stop,  and  both  the  wall 
and  tower  were  then  escaladed  without  difSculty,  the  Spaniards  all  re- 
tiring to  the  castle.  /The  French  placed  a  battalion  in  the  houses,  and 
put  those  next  the  rock  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  although  the  garrison 
of  the  castle  rolled  down  large  stones  from  above,  they  killed  more  of 
the  inhabitants  than  of  the  enemy. 

Th^  6th  the  French  batteries  on  the  rock,  three  in  number,  were 
completed;  and,  in  ihe  night,  forty  grenadiers  carried  by  storm  a  small 
outwork  called  ''the  horse-shoe.'*  The  7th,  Suchet,  who  had  been  al 
Zaragoza,  arrived  in  the  camp,  and,  on  the  8tb,  sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, of  which  four  were  mortars,  opened  on  the  castle.  The  Spaniards 
answered  with  such  vigour,  that  three  French  guns  were  dismounted, 
yet  the  besiegers  acquired  the  superiority,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  place  was  nearly  silenced,  and  the  rampart  broken  in  two 
places.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  defence  with  mus- 
ketry, while  they  mounted  fresh  guns,  but  the  interior  of  the  castle  was 
so  severely  searched  by  the  bombardment,  that,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  go- 
vernor capitulated.  Fourteen  hundred  men  became  prisoners  of  war ; 
forty-five  guns,  and  large  stores  of  powder  and  of  cast  iron  were  cap- 
tured, and  provisions  for  three  months  were  found  in  the  magazines. 

Two  hours  after  the  fall  of  Mequinenza,  general  Mont-Marie,  com- 
manding the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  marched,  against 
Morella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  took  it  on  the  13th  of  June; 
for  the  Spaniards,  with  a  wonderful  negligence,  had  left  that  important 
fort,  commanding  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  without  arms  or  a  garrison.  When  it  was  lost,  general  O'Do- 
noghue,  with  a  division  of  the  Valencian  army,  advanced  to  retake  it,  but 
Mont-Marie  defeated  him.  The  works  were  then  repaired,  and  Morella 
became  a  strong  and  important  place  of  arms. 

By  these  rapid  and  successful  operations  Suchet  secured,  1<*.  A  forti- 
fied frontier  against  the  regular  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia; 
2®.  Solid  bases  for  offensive  operations,  and  free  entrance  to  those  pro- 
vinces; 3®.  The  command  of  several  fertile  tracts  of  country  and  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Ebro;  4^.  The  co-operation  of  the  seventh  corps, 
which,  by  the  fall  of  Lerida,  could  safely  engage  beyond  the  Llobregat. 
But,  to  effect  the  complete  subjugation  of  Catalonia,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  off  its  communications  by  land  with  Valencia,  and  to  destroy  O'Don- 
nel's  base.  The  first  could  only  be  effected,  by  taking  Tortosa,  the 
second  by  capturing  Tarragona.  Hence  the  immediate  sieges  of  those 
two  great  places,  the  one  by  the  third,  and  the  other  by  the  seventh 
corps,  were  ordered  by  the  emperor. 

Suchet  was  ready  to  commence  his  part,  but  many  and  great  obsla- 
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cles  arose  :  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proyisions,  in  the  eastern  region 
of  Catalonia,  was  increased  by  O^Donners  measures,  and  that  general, 
still  commanding  aboTe  twenty  thousand  men,  was  neither  daunted  by 
past  defeats,  nor  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  his  position.  His 
harsh  manners  and  stern  sway,  rendered  him  hateful  to  the  people ; 
but  he  was  watchful  to  conflrm  the  courage,  and  excite  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  troops  by  conferring  rewards  and  honours  on  the  Geld  of  battle, 
and,  being  of  singular  intrepidity  himself,  his  exhortations  had  more 
effect.  Two  years  of  incessant  warfare  had  also  formed  several  good 
officers,  and  the  full  strength  and  importance  of  every  position  and 
town  were,  by  dint  of  experience,  becoming  known.  With  these  helps 
CDonnel  long  prevented  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  and  found  full  employ- 
ment for  the  enemy  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Nevertheless, 
the  conquest  of  Catalonia  advanced,  and  the  fortified  places  fell  one  after 
another,  each  serving,  by  its  fall,  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  French, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  it  had  before  impeded  their  progress. 

The  foundations  of  military  power  were,  however,  deeply  cast  in  Ca- 
talonia. There  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
ten  thousand  British  soldiers,  hovering  on  the  coast,  ready  to  land  on 
the  rear  of  the  French,  or  to  join  the  Catalans  in  an  action,  could  at 
any  period  of  1809  and  1810,  have  paralyzed  the  operations  of  the  se- 
venth corps,  and  saved  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  and 
even  Lerida.  While  those  places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  hopes  were  high,  English  troops  from  Sicily  were  reducing 
the  Ionian  islands  or  loitering  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  when  all  the  for* 
tresses  of  Catalonia  had  fallen,  when  the  regular  armies  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  when  the  people  were  worn  out  with  suffering,  a  British 
army,  which  could  have  been  beneficially  employed  elsewhere,  ap- 
peared, as  if  in  scorn  of  common  sense,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain . 
Notwithstanding  the  many  years  of  hostility  with  France,  the  English 
ministers  were  still  ignorant  of  every  military  principle ;  and  yet  too 
arrogant  to  ask  advice  of  professional  men ;  for  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  when  the  decisive  victory  of  Salamanca 
showed  the  giant  in  his  full  proportions,  that  even  Wellington  himself 
was  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment,  although  he  was  more 
than  once  reminded  by  Mr.  Perceval,  whose  narrow  views  continually 
clogged  the  operations,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  failure  would 
rest  on  his  head. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Operations  in  Andalusia^Blockade  of  Cadiz— Desertioni  in  that  city— Regency  formed— 
Albuquerque  sent  to  England— Diet  Uiere— Regency  consent  to  admit  British  troops- 
General  Colin  Campbell  obui ns  leave  to  put  a  garrison  in  Ceuta,  and  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  lines  at  San  Roque— General  William  Stewart  arrives  at  Cadiz— Seises  MaU- 
gorda— Tempest  destroys  many  vessels— Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  and  general  Graham 
arrive  at  Cadiz— Apathy  of  the  Spaniards— Gallant  defenceof  Ma Ugorda— Heroic  con- 
duct of  a  sergeant*s  wife— General  Campbell  sends  a  deUchmcnt  to  occupy  Tarifs— 
French  prisoners  cut  the  cables  of  the  prison-hulks,  and  drift  during  a  lempeat-^ene  - 
ral  Lacy*s  eipedition  to  the  Ronda— His  bad  conduct^Returns  to  Cadii— Reflections 
on  the  stale  of  afiiirs. 


Svchbt's  prefMtratioQs  eqaaliy  menaced  Yaleocia,  and  Catalooia,  and  ihe 
authorities  in  Ihe  former  proTince,  perceiving,  although  too  late,  that 
an  exclusive  and  selfish  policy  would  finally  bring  the  enemy  to  their 
own  doors,  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the  Catalonians,  while  the  Mur- 
cians,  now  under  the  direction  of  Blake,  waged  war  on  the  side  of  Gre- 
nada, and  made  excursions  against  the  fourth  corps.  The  acts  of  the 
Valencians  shall  be  treated  of  when  the  course  of  the  history  leads  me 
back  to  Catalonia,  those  of  the  Murcian  army  belong  to  the 

OPEBATIOIIS   III   AIIDAIUSIA. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  first  corps  was  before  Cadii,  the 
fourth  in  Grenada,  DessoUes^  division  at  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Ubeda,  and 
the  fifth  corps  ( with  the  exception  of  six  battalions  and  some  horse  left 
at  Seville)  in  Estramadura.  The  king,  accompanied  by  marshal  Soult, 
moved  with  his  guards  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  to  different  points, 
and  received  from  all  the  great  towns  assurances  of  their  adhesion  to  his 
cause.  But  as  the  necessities  of  the  army  demanded  immediate  and 
heavy  contributions,  both  of  money  and  provisions,  moveable  columns 
were  employed  to  collect  them,  especially  for  the  fourth  corps,  and  with 
so  little  attention  to  discipline  as  soon  to  verify  the  observations  of 
St.  Cyr,  that  they  were  better  calculated  to  create  than  to  suppress  in- 
surrections. The  people  exasperated  by  disorders,  and  violence,  and 
at  the  same  time  excited  by  the  agents  of  their  own  and  the  British 
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gofernment,  suddenly  rose  in  arms,  and  Andalusia,  like  other  parls  of 
Spain,  became  the  theatre  of  a  petty  and  harassing  warfare.* 

The  Grenadans  of  the  Alpujarras,  were  the  first  to  resist,  and  this 
insurrection  spreading  on  the  one  hand  through  the  Sierra  de  Ronda, 
and  on  the  other»  towards  M urcia,  received  succours  from  Gibraltar, 
and  was  aided  by  the  troops  and  armed  peasantry  under  the  command 
of  Blalte.  The  communication  between  the  first  and  fourth  corps  across 
the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  was  maintained  by  a  division  of  the  former,  posted 
at  Medina  Sidonia,  and  by  some  infantry  and  hussars  of  the  latter  quar- 
tered in  the  town  of  Ronda.  From  the  latter  place,  the  insurgents, 
principally  smugglers,  drove  the  French,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
Blake  marching  from  Almeira,  took  Ardra  and  Motril,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mountaineers  of  Jaen  and  Cordova  interrupted  Dessolles*  com- 
munications with  La  Mancha. 

These  movements  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  king 
and  Soult  being  then  in  the  city  of  Grenada,  sent  one  column  across 
the  mountain  by  Orgiva  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Blake  at  M otril,  while  a 
second,  moving  by  Gnadix  and  Ohanes  upon  Almeria,  cut  off  his  retreat. 
This  obliged  the  Murcians  to  disperse,  and  at  the  same  time,  Dessolles 
defeated  the  insurgents  on  the  side  of  Ubeda;  and  the  garrison  of  Ma- 
laga, consisting  of  three  battalions,  marched  to  restore  the  communica- 
tions with  the  first  corps.  Being  joined  by  the  detachment  beaten  at 
Ronda,  they  retook  that  post  on  the  21st  of  March ;  but  during  their 
absence  the  people  from  the  Alpuxaras  entered  Malaga,  killed  some  of 
the  inhabitants  as  favourers  of  the  enemy,  and  wopld  have  done  more, 
but  that  another  column  from  Grenada  came  down  on  them,  and  the 
insorrectioa  was  thus  strangled  in  its  birth.  It  had,  however,  suflS- 
ced  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  troops  designed  to  co-operaie  with  Suchet 
at  Valencia,  and  it  was  of  so  threatening  a  character,  that  the  fifth  corps 
was  recalled  from  Estramadura,  and  all  the  French  troops  at  Madrid, 
consisting  of  the  garrison,  and  a  part  of  the  second  corps,  were  directed 
upon  Almagro  in  La  Mancha,  the  capital  itself  being  left  in  charge  of 
some  Spanish  battalions  in  the  invader's  service.'  The  king,  who  feared 
the  Valencian  and  Murcian  armies  would  invade  La  Mancha,  repaired 
thither,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  Madrid.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia 
then  remained  chief  commander  of  Andalusia,  and  proceeded  to  organize 
a  system  of  administration  so  efficacious,  that  neither  the  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  government,  nor  of  the  army  in  Cadiz,  nor  the  perpetual  in- 
cursions of  Spanish  troops  issuing  from  Portugal,  and  supported  by  Bri- 
tish corps  on  that  frontier,  could  seriously  shake  his  hold,  but  this  wilf 
be  better  shown  hereafter ;  at  present,  it  is  more  convenient  to  notice 

I  KiDg  Joseph's  correspondeoce,  caplored  it  VUtoria,  MS.  i  Mr*  Sluarl's  corrc- 
spoiid<;oce,  MS. 
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THB  BLOCKADE   OP  CADIZ. 

Marshal  Victor  having  declined  an  assault  on  the  Isla,  spread  his 
army  round  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  commenced  works  of  contraval- 
lation  on  an  extent  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles.  The  towns,  the 
islands,  castles,  harbours,  and  rivers,  he  thus  enclosed  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  in  their  relative  bearings,  too  intricate  for  minute  description ; 
yet,  looking  as  it  were  from  the  French  camps,  1  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  leading  features. 

The  blockade  was  maintained  in  three  grand  divisions  or  intrenched 
positions,  namely,  Chiclana,  Puerto  Real,  and  Santa  Maria.  The  first, 
having  its  left  on  the  seacoast  near  the  Torre  Bcrmeja,  was  from  thence 
carried  across  the  Almanza  and  the  Chiclana  rivers,  to  the  Zuraque ; 
on  a  line  of  eight  miles,  traced  along  a  range  of  thickly  wooded  hills, 
and  bordering  a  marsh  from  one  to  three  miles  broad.  This  marsh, 
traversed  in  its  breadth  by  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  and  by  a  number 
of  navigable  water-courses  or  creeks,  was  also  cut  in  its  whole  length  by 
the  Santi  Petri,  a  natural  channel  connecting  the  upper  harbour  of  Cadiz 
with  the  open  sea.  The  Santi  Petri,  nine  miles  long,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  of  depth  to  float  a  seventy-four,  received  the 
waters  of  all  the  creeks  crossing  the  marsh,  and  was  the  first  Spanish 
line  of  defence.  In  the  centre,  the  bridge  of  Zuazo,  by  which  the  only 
road  to  Cadiz  passes,  was  broken  and  defended  by  batteries  on  both  sides. 
On  the  right  hand,  the  Caraccas,  or  royal  arsenal,  situated  on  an  island 
just  in  the  harbour  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  on  account  of  the  marsh 
inatlackable,  save  by  water  or  by  bombardment,  was  covered  with 
strong  batteries  and  served  as  an  advanced  post.  On  the  led  hand  the 
castle  of  Santi  Petri,  also  built  on  an  island,  defended  the  sea  mouth  of 
the  channel. 

Beyond  the  Santi  Petri  was  the  Isla  de  Leon,  in  form  a  triangle,  the 
base  of  which  rested  on  that  channel,  the  right  side  on  the  harbour,  the 
left  on  the  open  sea,  and  the  apex  pointing  towards  Cadiz.  All  this  island 
was  a  salt-marsh,  except  one  high  and  strong  ridge  in  the  centre,  about 
four  miles  long,  upon  which  the  large  town  of  La  Isla  stands,  and  which 
being  within  cannon-shot  of  the  Santi  Petri,  offered  the  second  line  of 
defence. 

From  the  apex,  called  the  Torre  Gardo,  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus 
about  five  miles  long,  connected  the  island  with  the  rocks  upon  which 
Cadiz  stood,  and  across  the  centre  of  this  narrow  isthmus,  a  cut  called 
the  Cortadura,  defended  by  the  large  unfinished  fort  of  Fernando,  offered 
a  third  line  of  defence.  The  fourth  and  final  line,  was  the  land  front 
of  the  city  itself,  regularly  and  completely  fortified. 
On  the  Chiclana  side  therefore,  the  hostile  forces  were  only  separated 
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by  the  marsh;  andalthoagh  the  Spaniards  commanded  the  Santi  Petri, 
the  French,  having  their  chief  d^p6ts  in  the  town  of  Chiclana,  could 
always  acquire  (be  mastery  in  the  marsh  and  might  force  the  passage  of 
the  channel;  because  the  Chiclana,  Zuraque,  and  A Imania  creeks,  were 
navigable  above  the  lines  of  conlravallation.  The  thick  woods  behind, 
afforded  the  means  of  constructing  an  armed  flotilla ;  and  such  was  the 
Datare  of  the  ground  bordering  the  Santi  Petri  itself,  on  both  sides,  that 
off  the  high-road,  it  could  only  be  approached  by  water,  or  by  narrow 
footpaths,  leading  between  the  salt-pans  of  the  marsh. 

The  central  French  or  Puerto  Real  division,  extending  from  the  Zu- 
raqne  on  the  left,  to  the  San  Pedro  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Guadalete 
on  the  right,  measured  about  seven  miles.  From  the  Zuraque  to  the 
town  of  Puerto  Real,  the  line  was  traced  along  a  ridge  skirting  the 
marsh,  so  as  to  form  with  the  position  of  Chiclana  a  half  circle.  Puerto 
Real  itself  was  intrenched,  but  a  tongue  of  land  four  miles  long  projected 
from  thence  perpendicularly  on  to  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Cadiz.  This 
tongue,  cloven  in  its  whole  length  by  the  creek  or  canal  of  Trocadero, 
separated  the  inner  from  the  outward  harbour,  and  at  its  extreme  points 
stood  the  village  of  Trocadero,  and  the  fort  of  Matagorda,  opposed  to 
which  there  was  on  the  isthmus  of  Cadiz  a  powerful  battery  called  the 
Pantales.  From  Matagorda  to  the  city  was  above  four  thousand  yards, 
but  across  the  channel  to  Puntales  was  only  twelve  hundred ;  it  was 
therefore  the  nearest  point  to  Cadiz  and  to  the  isthmus,  and  was  infi- 
nitely the  most  important  post  of  offence.  From  thence  the  French  could 
search  the  upper  harbour  with  their  fire  and  throw  shells  into  the  Carac- 
cas  and  the  fort  of  Fernando,  while  their  flotilla  safely  moored  in  the 
Trocadero  creek,  could  make  a  descent  upon  the  isthmus,  and  thus  turn 
the  Isia,  and  all  the  works  between  it  and  the  city.  Nevertheless,  the 
Spaniards  dismantled  and  abandoned  Matagorda. 

The  third  or  Santa  Maria  division  of  blockade,  followed  the  sweep  of 
the  bay,  and  reckoning  from  the  San  Pedro,  on  the  left,  to  the  castle  of 
Santa  Catalina  the  extreme  point  of  the  outer  harbour,  on  the  right,  was 
about  five  miles.  The  (own  of  Santa  Maria,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalete  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  was  intrenched,  and  the  ground 
about  Santa  Catalina  was  extremely  rugged. 

Besides  these  {lines  of  blockade  which  were  connected  by  a  covert-way, 
concealed  by  thick  woods,  and,  when  finished,  armed  with  three  hundred 
guns,  the  towns  of  Rota  and  San  Lucar  de  Barameda  were  occupied. 
The  first,  situated  on  a  cape  of  land  opposite  to  Cadiz,  was  the  northern 
point  of  (he  great  bay  or  roadstead ;  the  second  commanded  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  Behind  the  line  of  blockade,  Latour  Maul)ourg, 
with  a  covering  division,  took  post  at  Medina  Sidonia,  his  left  being 
upon  the  upper  Guadalete,  and  his  advanced  posts  watching  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda.     Such  was  the  position  of  the  first  corps. 
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I  shall  now  relate  the  progress  of  events  within  the  blockaded  city. 
The  fall  of  the  central  junta,  the  appointment  of  the  regency,  and  the 
proclamation  for  convoking  the  national  cortez,  have  been  already 
touched  upon.  Albuquerque,  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  elected  governor, 
commander  in  chief,  and  president  of  the  junta,  appeared  to  have  un* 
limited  power,  but  in  reality,  possessed  no  authority,  except  over  his 
own  soldiers,  and  did  not  middle  with  administration.  The  regency 
appointed  provisionally,  and  composed  of  men  without  personal  energy 
or  local  influence,  was  obliged  to  bend  and  truckle  to  the  junta  of  Cadiz; 
and  that  imperious  body,  without  honour,  talents,  or  patriotism,  sought 
only  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  public  revenue  for  dishonest  pur- 
poses, and  meanwhile  privately  trafficked  with  the  public  stores.' 

Albuquerque's  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state ;  the  whole  had  been 
long  without  pay,  and  the  greater  part  were  without  arms,  accoutre* 
ments,  ammunition,  or  clothes.'  HVhen  he  demanded  supplies,  the 
junta  declared  that  they  could  nut  furnish  them ;  but  the  duke  affirming 
this  to  be  untrue,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  regency,  and  the  latter, 
anxious  to  render  the  junta  odious,  yet  fearing  openly  to  attack  them, 
persuaded  Albuquerque  to  publish  his  memorial.  The  junta  replied 
by  an  exposition,  false  as  to  facts,  base  and  ridiculous  in  reasoning : 
for  although  they  had  elected  the  duke  president  of  their  own  body, 
they  accused  him,  amongst  other  things,  with  retreating  from  Carmona 
too  quickly ;  and  they  finished  with  a  menacing  intimation,  that,  sup- 
ported by  the  populace  of  Cadiz,  they  were  able  and  ready  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  all  enemies,  Matters  being  thus  brought  to  a  crisis, 
both  Albuquerque  and  the  regency  gave  way,  and  the  former  being 
sent  ambassador  to  England,  it  was  thought  he  meant  to  go  to  South 
America,^  but  he  died  in  London,  some  months  after,  of  a  phrensy 
brought  on,  as  it  is  said,  by  grief  and  passion  at  the  unworthy  treat* 
ment  he  received.  He  was  judged  to  be  a  brave  and  generous  man, 
but  weak  and  hasty,  and  easy  to  be  duped. 

The  misery  of  the  troops,  the  great  extent  of  the  positions,  the  discon- 
tent of  the  seamen,  the  venal  spirit  of  the  junta,  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
the  feebleness  of  the  regency,  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  the  French,  who  had  many  favourers  and  those  adiongst  the 
men  in  power,  all  combined  to  place  Cadiz  in  the  greatest  jeopardy  ; 
and  this  state  of  affairs  would  have  led  to  a  surrender,  if  England  had 
not  again  filled  the  Spanish  store-houses,  and  if  the  regency  had  not 
consented  to  receive  British  troops  into  the  city.  Their  entrance  saved 
it,  and  at  the  same  time,  general  Colin  Campbell  (who  had  succeeded 
sir  John  Cradock  as  governor  of  Gibraltar)  performed  a  great  service  to 

I  Albuquerque**  Manifesto,  a  Private  correspondence  ef  officers  from  Cadix,  i8io« 
MSS$.    3  Appcodii,  No.  llli  sect.  ii. 
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his  ooQOtry,  for,  by  peneyering  ntgotiation,  he  ohUined  thai  an  Eng* 
lish  garrison  should  likewise  enter  Ceota,  and  that  the  Spanish  lines  of 
San  Roqne,  and  the  forts  round  the  harbour  of  Algesiras  shoold  bo 
demolished.  ■  Both  measures  were  Tery  essential  to  the  present  and 
permanent  interests  of  England,  and  the  last  especially  so,  beeause  it 
cleared  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  and  gave  it  a  secure  harbour. 
Gibraltar,  at  this  time,  contained  a  mixed  and  disaffected  populalion  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  persons,  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  two 
millions  sterling,  which  could  have  been  easily  destroyed  by  bombard- 
ment. Ceuta,  which  was  chiefly  garrisoned  by  condemned  troops,  and 
filled  with  galley-slaves,  and  its  works  miserably  neglected,  had  only 
six  days'  provisions,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  thousand  French  that 
could  cross  the  straits;  and  the  possession  of  it  would  have  availed 
the  enemy  in  many  ways,  especially  in  obtaining  provisions  from  Bar* 
bary,  where  his  emissaries  were  exceedingly  active. 

General  William  Stewart  arrived  in  Cadix,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
with  two  thousand  men,  a  thousand  more  joined  him  from  Gibraltar, 
and  the  whole  were  received  with  an  enthusiasm,  that  proved  sir  George 
Smith's  perception  to  have  been  just,  and  that  Mr.  Frere's  unskilful 
management  of  the  central  junta,  had  alone  prevented  a  similar  measure 
the  year  before.  The  17th  a  Portuguese  regiment,  thirteen  hundred 
strong,  was  also  admitted  into  the  city,  Spanish  troops  came  in  daily  in 
small  bodies;  two  ships  of  war,  the  Euthalion  and  Undaunted,  arrived 
from  Mexico  with  six  millions  of  dollars ;  and  another  British  battalion, 
a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  more  native  troops,  having  joined  the 
garrison,  the  whole  force  assembled  behind  the  Sanli  Petri,  was  not  less 
than  four  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  fourteen  thousand  Spaniards.' 
Yet  there  was  little  of  enthusiasm  amongst  (he  latter ;  and  in  all  this 
time,  not  a  man  among  the  citisens  had  been  enrolled  or  armed,  or  bad 
volunteered,  either  to  labour  or  to  fight.  The  ships  recovered  at  Ferrol, 
had  been  transferred  to  Cadix,  so  there  were  in  the  bay,  twenty-three 
men  of  war,  of  which  four  of  the  line,  and  three  fregates  were  British ; 
and  thus,  money,  troops,  and  a  fleet,  in  fine,  all  things  necessary  to 
render  Cadiz  formidable,  were  collected,  yet  to  little  purpose,  because 
procrastination,  jealousy,  ostentation,  and  a  thousand  absurdities,  were 
the  invariable  attendants  of  Spanish  armies  and  governments. 

General  Stewart^s  first  measure,  was  to  recover  Matagorda,  the  errour 
of  abandoning  which  was  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  admiral  Purvis  as 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  the  night  of  the  22d,  a  detachment  consisting  of 
fifty  seamen  and  marines,  twenty-five  artillery-men,  and  sixty-seven  of 
the  ninety-fourth  regiment,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  captain 

I  General  Campbeirt  corretpondence,  MS.  a  Official  abtlract  of  Operations  at  Ca- 
diz, i8io,  MS. 
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M*Lean,  poshed  across  the  chanael  daring  a  storm,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  dismantled  fort,  before  morning  effected  a  solid  lodgment, 
and  although  the  French  cannonaded  the  work  with  field-artillery  all 
the  next  day,  the  garrison,  supported  by  the  fire  of  Puntales,  was  im- 
moveable. 

The  remainder  of  February  passed  without  any  event  of  importance, 
yet  the  people  suffered  from  the  want  of  provisions,  especially  fresh 
meat ;  and  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  March,  a  continued  tempest, 
beating  upon  the  coast,  drove  three  Spanish  and  one  Portuguese  sail  of 
the  line,  and  a  frigate  and  from  thirty  to  forty  merchantmen,  on  shore, 
between  San  Lucar  and  St.  Mary*s.  One  ship  of  the  line  was  taken,  the 
others  burned  and  part  of  the  crews  brought  off  by  boats  from  the  fleet ; 
but  many  men,  and  amongst  others  a  part  of  the  fourth  English  regiment, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  an  immense  booty. 

Early  in  March,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
arrived,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  general  Graham,  coming  from 
England,  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  British,  and  immediately 
caused  an  exact  military  survey  of  the  Isla,  to  be  made.  It  then  ap- 
peared, that  the  force  hitherto  assigned  for  its  defence,  was  quite  inade- 
quate, and  that  to  secure  it  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  system  of  redoubts,  and  batteries, 
requiring  the  labour  of  four  thousand  men  for  three  months,  were  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Now,  the  Spaniards  had  only  worked  beyond  the 
Santi  Petri,  and  that  without  judgment ;  their  batteries  in  the  marsh 
were  ill  placed,  their  intrencbments  on  the  tongue  of  land  at  the  sea 
month  of  that  channel,  were  of  contemptible  strength,  and  the  Caraccas 
which  they  had  armed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  being  full  of 
dry  timber,  could  be  easily  burned  by  carcasses.  The  interior  defences 
of  the  Isla  were  quite  neglected,  and  while  they  bad  abandoned  the  im- 
portant posts  of  Matagorda,  and  the  Trocadero,  they  had  pushed  their 
advanced  batteries,  to  the  junction  of  the  Chiclana  road  with  the  royal 
causeway,  in  the  marsh ;  that  is  to  say,  one  niile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
bridge  of  Zuazo,  and  consequently  exposed,  without  support,  to  flank 
attacks  both  by  water  and  land.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  English  engineers  presented  plans,  and  offered 
to  construct  the  works ;  the  Spaniards  would  never  consent  to  pull  down 
a  house,  or  destroy  a  garden ;  their  procrastination  paralyzed  their  allies, 
and  would  have  lost  the  place,  had  the  French  been  prepared  to  press  it 
vigorously.  They  were  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  use  general  Graham*s  expression,  they  wished  the  English  would 
drive  away  the  French,  that  they  might  go  and  eat  strawberries  at  Chic- 
lana^   Nor  were  the  British  works  ( when  the  Spaniards  would  permit 
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any  to  be  Gonstrncted)  well  and  rapidly  completed,  for  the  jonta 
famished  bad  materials,  there  was  a  paacily  of  engineer-officers, 
and,  from  the  habitaal  negligence  of  the  ministerial  departments 
at  home,  neither  the  proper  stores,  nor  implements  had  been  sent 
out.  Indeed,  an  exact  history,  drawn  from  the  private  journals  of 
commanders  of  British  expeditions,  during  the  war  with  France,  would 
show  an  incredible  carelessness  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  different 
cabinets.  The  generals  were  always  expected  to  **  make  bricks  without 
straw,"  and  thus  the  laurels  of  the  British  army  were  for  many  years 
bUghted.  Even  in  Egypt,  the  success  of  the  venerable  hero,  Aber- 
crorobie,  was  due,  more  to  his  perseverance  and  unconquerable  energy 
before  the  descent,  than  to  his  daring  operations  afterwards. 

Additional  re-enforcements  reached  Cadiz  the  31st,  and  both  sides 
continued  to  labour,  but  the  allies  slowly  and  without  harmony,  and, 
the  supplies  being  interrupted,  scarcity  increased ;  many  persons  were 
forced  to  quit  Cadiz,  two  thousand  men  were  sent  to  Ayamonte  to  collect 
provisions  on  the  Guadiana ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  so  strange  a 
people  were  the  junta  that  they  deceived  Mr.  Wellesley  by  assurances 
that  the  magazines  were  full,  and  thus  induced  him  to  suffer  them  to 
send  wheat  and  flour  away  from  the  city,  which  was  actually  done, 
at  the  very  time  they  were  thus  pressed  by  want.' 

But  now  Matagorda,  which,  though  frequently  cannonaded,  had  been 
held  Gfty-five  days,  impeded  the  completion  of  the  enemy^s  works  at 
the  Trocadero  point.  This  small  fort,  of  a  square  form,  with  one  angle 
projecting  towards  the  land,  without  a  ditch,  and  without  bomb -proofs 
sufficient  for  the  garrison,  was  little  calculated  for  resistance;  and,  as  it 
could  only  bring  seven  guns  to  bear,  a  Spanish  seventy-four  and  an 
armed  flotilla  were  moored  on  the  flanks,  to  co-operate  in  the  defence. 
The  French  had  however  raised  great  batteries  behind  some  houses  on 
the  Trocadero,  and,  as  daylight  broke,  on  the  21st  of  April,  a  hissing 
shower  of  heated  shot,  falling  on  the  seventy-four,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  flotilla,  obliged  them  to  cut  their  cables  and  take  shelter  under  the 
works  of  Cadiz.  Then  the  fire  of  forty-eight  guns  and  mortars,  of  the 
largest  size,  was  concentrated  upon  the  little  fort  of  Matagorda,  and  the 
feeble  parapet  disappeared  in  a  moment  before  this  crashing  flight  of 
metal.  The  naked  rampart  and  the  undaunted  hearts  of  the  garrison 
remained,  but  the  troops  fell  fast,  the  enemy  shot  quick  and  close,  a 
staff,  bearing  the  Spapish  flag,  was  broken  six  times  in  an  hour,  and  the 
colours  were  at  last  fastened  to  the  angle  of  the  work  itself,  while  the 
men,  especially  the  sailors,  besought  the  officers  to  hoist  the  British  en- 
sign, attributing  the  slaughter  to  their  fighting  under  a  foreign  flag. 
Thirty  hours  this  tempest  lasted,  and  sixty-four  men  out  of  one  hundred 
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and  forty  wero  down,  when  general  Graham,  finding  a  diversion  he  had 
projected  impracticable,  sent  boats  to  carry  off  the  survivors.  The  bas- 
tion was  then  blown  ap,  under  the  direction  of  major  Lefebre,  an  engi- 
neer of  great  promise,  but  he  also  fell,  the  last  man  whose  blood  wetted 
the  ruins  thus  abandoned.  Here  I  must  record  an  action  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  were  most  feminine  or  heroic.  A  sergeant's 
wife ,  named  Retson,  was  in  a  casemate  with  the  wounded  men,  when 
a  very  young  drummer  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of  the 
fort ;  seeing  the  child  hesitate,  she  snatched  the  vessel  from  his  hand, 
braved  the  terrible  cannonade  herself,  and,  although  a  shot  cut  the 
bucket-cord  from  her  hand,  she  recovered  it,  and  fulfilled  her  mis- 
sion.' 

After  the  evacuation  of  Matagorda,  the  war  languished  at  Cadiz ;  but 
Sebastiani's  cavalry  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  and  he 
himself  entered  the  capital  of  Murcia,  on  the  25d,  when  Blake  retired 
upon  Alicant  and  Carlhagena.  Meanwhile  the  French  covered  Matagorda 
point  with  batteries;  but  they  were  pressed  for  provisions,  and  general 
Campbell,  throwing  a  detachment  into  Tarifa,  drove  their  foragers  from 
that  vicinity,  which  abounds  with  cattle.  The  Spaniards  at  San  Roque 
promised  to  re-enforce  this  detachment,  yet  by  their  tardiness  enabled 
the  enemy  to  return  with  four  hundred  foot  and  some  cavalry,  and  al- 
though the  former  were  repulsed,  the  horse  foraged  the  country,  and 
drove  off  several  herds  of  cattle  during  the  action.  General  Campbell 
then  increased  the  detachment  to  five  hundred  men,  with  some  guns, 
and  placed  the  whole  under  the  command  of  major  Brown  of  the  28th." 

In  May  the  French  prisoners,  cutting  the  cables  of  two  hulks,  drifted 
in  a  heavy  gale  to  the  French  side  of  the  bay ;  and  the  boats  sent  against 
them  being  beat  off,  by  throwing  cold  shot  from  the  decks,  above  fifteen 
hundred  men  saved  themselves  in  despite  of  the  fire  from  the  boats  of 
the  allied  fleet,  and  from  the  batteries,  which  was  continued  after  the 
vessels  had  grounded ;  although  the  miserable  creatures,  thus  struggling 
for  life,  had  been  treated  with  horrible  cruelty,  and,  being  all  of  Du- 
ponfs  or  YedePs  corps,  were  prisoners  only  by  a  dishonourable  breach 
of  faith !) 

Meanwhile,  in  Cadiz,  disorder  was  daily  increasing.  The  regency 
having  recalled  Cuesta  to  their  military  councils,  he  published  an  attack 
on  the  deposed  central  junta,  and  was  answered  so  as  to  convince  the 
world,  that  the  course  of  all  parties  had  been  equally  detrimental  to  the 
state.    Thus  ft-esh  troubles  were  excited.    The  English  general  was 

I  An  interettiog  account  of  (hit  noble-minded  woman,  it  to  be  found  in  a  smaU  volume, 
enliUed/*5Jte/<;A«/  of  a  Soidier't  Uf4,  in  Ireland  "by  ihe  author  of  **7Ae  Eventful 
Life  of  a  Soldier."  This  last  work  wm  erroneously  designated,  in  my  fir»t  volume,  as 
^  ^  The  Life  of  a  Sergeant  "  3  General  Campbcirs  correspondence,  MS.  3  Appendix, 
No.  Ill,  section  iir. 
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hampered  by  the  perverse  spirit  of  the  aulhoHties,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  were  daily  getting  more  inefficient  from  neglect,  when  the  de^ 
partnre  of  Aiboquerque  enabled  Blake  to  take  the  chief  command  in  the 
Isia,  and  his  presence  produced  some  amelioration  in  the  condition  and 
discipline  of  the  troops.  At  his  instance^  also,  the  municipal  junta 
consented,  although  reluctantly,  that  the  British  engineers  should  com*- 
mence  a  regular  system  of  redoubts  for  the  defence  of  the  Isla. 

English  re-enforcements  continued  to  arrive,  and  four  thousand  Spa- 
niards, from  M urcia,  Joined  the  garrison,  or  rather  army,  now  within 
the  lines ;  yet  such  was  the  state  of  the  native  troops,  and  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  plans,  that  hitherto  the  taking  of  Matagorda  had  been  the 
only  check  given  to  the  enemy*s  works*  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
do  something ;  and,  after  some  ill-judged  plans  of  the  regency  had  been 
rejected  by  Graham,  general  Lacy  was  embarked,  with  three  thousand 
infantry  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  to  aid  the  armed  peasants,  or  terr^ 
nM,  of  the  Bonds.*  These  people  had  been  excited  to  arms,  and  their 
operations  successfully  directed  by  captain  Cowley  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  two 
foitish  artillery-officers,  sent  from  Gibraltar.  General  Campbell  also 
offered  to  re-enforce  Lacy,  from  Gibraltar,  if  he  would  attack  Malaga, 
where  there  were  twenty  thousand  males  fit  to  carry  arms,  and  the  French 
were  only  two  thousand,  and  cooped  in  the  citadel,  a  Moorish  castle, 
containing  but  twelve  guns^  and  dependent  for  water  on  the  town, 
which  was  itself  only  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  without.  Lacy  re>- 
jected  this  enterprise,  and  demanded  that  eight  hundred  men,  from  Gib- 
raltar, should  make  a  diversion  to  the  eastward,  while  he,  landing  at 
Algesiras,  moved  on  Bonda ;  this  being  assented  to,  the  English  armament 
sailed  under  the  command  of  general  Bowes. 

Lacy  made  good  bis  movement  upon  Honda  the  18th  of  June;  but 
the  French,  having  fortified  it,  were  too  strong  at  that  point,  or,  rather, 
l^acy,  a  man  of  no  enterprise,  durst  not  act,  akid,  when  he  was  joined 
by  many  thousand  mountaineers,  he  arrested  their  leaders  for  some 
offence,  which  so  disgusted  the  men  that  they  disbanded.  The  enemy, 
alarmed  by  these  operations,  which  were  seconded  fh>m  the  side  of 
Murcia,  and  by  an  insurrection  at  Baeza,  put  all  their  disposable  troops 
in  motion;  the  insurrection  at  Baesa  was  quickly  crushed,  and  general 
Bey,  marching  from  Seville,  against  Lacy,  entirely  defeated  and  cut  him 
off  from  Gibraltar,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  re*embark  with  a  few  men 
at  Estipona,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  in  July. 

Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  on  the  little  use  made  of  the  naval 
power,  and  the  misapplication  of  the  military  strength  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain.  The  British,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  soldiers,  at  Cadiz, 
were,  in  round  numbers,  50,000,  the  British  in  Gibraltar  5,000,  in  Si- 
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cily  16,000,  forming  a  total  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  effective  troops, 
aided  by  a  great  navy,  and  favourably  placed  for  harassing  that  im- 
mense, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yalencian  and  Murcian  coasts, 
uninterrupted  French  line  of  operations,  which  extended  from  the  south 
of  Italy  to  Cadiz;  for,  even  from  the  bottom  of  Calabria,  troops  and 
stores  were  brought  to  Spain.  Tet  a  Neapolitan  rabble,  under  Murat,  in 
Calabria,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  French  around  Cadiz, 
were  allowed  to  paralyze  this  mighty  power. 

It  is  true  that  vigilance,  temper,  and  arrangement,  and  favourable 
localities,  are  all  required,  in  the  combined  operations  of  a  fleet  and 
army,  and  troops  disembarking,  also  require  time  to  equip  for  service. 
But  Minorca  offered  a  central  station,  and  a  place  of  arms  for  the  army, 
and  a  spacious  port  for  the  fleet ;  the  coast  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  is 
80  pacific  and  safe,  that  seldom  or  never  does  a  gale  blow  on  shore ;  the 
operations  would  always  have  been  short,  and  independent  of  the  Spa- 
nish authorities;  and  lord  Collingwood  was  fitted,  by  his  talents,  discre- 
tion, zeal,  experience,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  those  coasts,  success- 
fully to  direct  such  a  floating  armament.  What  coast-siege,  undertaken 
by  the  seventh  or  third  corps,  could  have  been  successfully  prosecuted, 
if  the  garrison  had  been  suddenly  augmented  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  men  from  the  ocean?  After  one  or  two  successful  descents, 
the  very  appearance  of  a  ship  of  war  would  have  checked  the  operations 
of  a  siege,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  concentrate  :  whereas,  Uie  slight 
expeditions  of  this  period,  were  generally  disconcerted  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  French  companies. 

In  July  the  British  force,  in  Cadiz,  was  increased  to  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  and  Sir  Kichard  Keats  arrived  to  take  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  The  enemy,  intent  upon  completing  his  lines,  and  con- 
structing flotillas  at  Chiclana,  Santa  Maria,  and  San  Lucar  de  Barameda, 
made  no  attacks,  and  his  works  have  been  much  censured,  as  osten- 
tatiously extended,  and  leading  to  nothing.  This  is  however  a  rash 
criticism ;  for  the  Chiclana  camp  was  necessary  to  blockade  the  Isla,  and, 
as  the  true  point  for  offensive  operations,  was  at  the  Trocadero,  the  lines 
of  Puerto  Real  and  Santa  Maria,  were  necessary  to  protect  that  position, 
to  harass  the  fleet,  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  good  water,  which  in  ordi- 
nary times,  was  fetched  from  Puerto  Maria,  and  finally  to  enable  the 
flotilla,  constructing  at  San  Lucar,  to  creep  round  the  coast.  The 
chances  from  storms,  as  experience  proved,  almost  repaid  the  labour, 
and  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Soult  contemplated  a  serious  attack  upon 
Cadiz,  not  with  a  single  corps,  generally  weaker  than  the  blockaded 
troops,  but,  when  time  should  ripen,  with  a  powerful  army.  Events 
in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  first  impeded,  and  finally  frustrated  this 
intention,  yet  the  lines  were,  in  this  view,  not  unnecessary  or  osten- 
tatious. 
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Neither  was  it  a  slight  political  advantage,  that  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
shoald  hold  sway  in  Seville  for  the  usurper's  government,  while  the  na- 
tional cortex,  and  the  regency,  were  cooped  np  in  a  narrow  comer  of 
the  province.  Moreover,  the  preparations  at  Matagorda  constantly  and 
seriously  menaced  Cadiz,  and  a  British  division  was  necessarily  kept 
there,  for  the  English  generals  were  well  assured,  that  otherwise,  some 
fatal  disaster  would  befall  the  Spaniards.  Now  if  a  single  camp  of  ob- 
servation at  Chiclana  had  constituted  all  the  French  works,  no  mischief 
coald  have  been  apprehended,  and  Graham's  division,  consisting  of  ex- 
cellent soldiers,  would  have  been  set  free,  instead  of  being  cooped  up, 
without  any  counterbalance  in  the  number  of  French  troops  at  the  bloc- 
kade ;  for  the  latter  aided  indirectly,  and  at  times  directly,  in  securing 
the  submission  of  Andalusia,  and  if  not  at  Cadiz,  they  must  have  been 
covering  Seville  as  long  as  there  was  an  army  in  the  Isia* 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


ContiDnation  of  the  operationf  in  Andalusia— Description  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu(p]ese 
h'nes  of  position  south  of  the  Tagut— Situation  of  the  armies  in  Ettramadura^Complex 
operations  in  that  proTinoe~SooK*s  policy. 

While  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  proceeded,  Setille  was  guarded  by  a  few 
thousand  men  of  the  fifth  corps,  left  by  Mortier  when  he  advanced 
against  Badajoz ;  and  even  from  this  small  body  six  hundred  infantry, 
under  general  Remond,  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  were  sent  to  attack  the 
viscount  de  Gand,  who  was  still  at  Ayamonte,  vainly  demanding  a  refuge 
in  Portugal.  The  latter  had  four  thousand  troops,  but  declining  an  en- 
gagement, passed  by  his  left  through  Gibraleon  into  the  Sierra  de 
Aroche,  bordering  on  the  condado  de  Niebia,  and  the  French  imme- 
diately occupied  Moguer  and  Huelva,  towns  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Odiel  and  Tinlo  rivers,  from  whence  Cadiz  had  hitherto  drawn  supplies. 
Meanwhile  the  viscount  returning  to  Ayamonte,  sailed  with  his  troops  to 
Cadiz,  and  was  replaced  by  general  Copons,  who  came  with  two  thou- 
sand men  to  gather  provisions  on  the  lower  Guadiana,  and  in  the  Tinto 
and  Odiel  districts. 

On  the  other  side  of  Seville,  Sebastiani  had  an  uneasy  task.  The  vi- 
cinity of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  Murcian  army,  the  continued  descents  on 
the  coast,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  Moorish  blood,  rendered  Grenada  the 
most  disturbed  portion  of  Andalusia;  a  great  part  of  that  fine  province, 
visited  by  the  horrors  of  insurrectional  war,  was  ravaged  and  laid 
waste. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Andalusia,  about  Jaen  and  Cordova,  DessoUes 
reduced  the  struggle  to  a  trifling  guerilla  warfare ;  but  it  was  different  in 
La  Mancha,  where  the  partidas  became  so  numerous  and  the  war  so 
onerous,  that  one  of  Joseph's  ministers,  writing  to  a  friend,  described 
that  province  as  peopled  with  beggars  and  brigands.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  Estramadura,  which  was  become  the  scene  of  various  complicated 
movements  and  combats,  producing  no  great  results,  indeed,  bat 
important  as  being  connected  with  and  bearing  on  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  line  of  frontier,  south  of  the  Tagus,  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts. 
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lo.  From  the  Tagas  to  Badajoi,  on  the  Goadiana.  2»«  From  Badajos 
to  the  Morena.  Z\  From  the  Morena  to  the  sea.  Each  of  these  divi- 
sions is  about  sixty  miles.  Along  the  first,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
moontainoiis  and  one-third  undnlating  plains  and  thick  woods,  a  doable 
chain  of  fortresses  guard  the  respective  frontiers.  Alcantara,  Valencia 
de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and  Badajoz  are  the  Spanish;  Hontalvao, 
Castello  de  Vide,  Marvao,  Aronches,  Garopo  Mayor,  and  Elvas,  the  prin- 
cipal Portuguese  places.  The  three  first  on  either  side  are  in  the 
mountains,  the  others  in  the  open  country,  which  spreads  from  the 
Gaadiana  to  Portalegre,  a  central  point,  from  whence  roads  lead  to  all 
the  above-named  fortresses. 

From  Badajoz  to  the  Morena,  forms  the  second  division  of  the  country, 
it  Is  rugged  and  the  chain  of  fortresses  continued.  On  the  Portuguese 
side,  Juramenha,  Mourao  and  Moura;  on  the  Spanish,  Oliven^a  (for- 
merly Portuguese),  Xeres  de  los Gavalleros,  and  Aroche. 

From  the  Morena  to  the  sea,  the  lower  Gnadiana  separates  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  Spanish  side,  extremely  rugged,  contained  the  for- 
tresses of  San  Lucar  de  Gaadiana,  Lepe,  and  Ayamonte.  The  Portu- 
guese frontier,  Serpa,  Mertola,  Alcontin,  and  Castro  Marin,  and  although 
the  greater  number  of  these  places  were  dismantled,  the  walls  of  all 
were  standing,  some  in  good  repair,  and  those  of  Portugal  for  the  most 
part  garrisoned  by  militia  and  ordenan^a. 

When  Mortier  attempted  Badajox,  on  the  13th  of  February,  Romana 
was  near  Truxillo,  and  the  place  was  so  ill  provided,  that  a  fortnight*s 
blockade  would  have  reduced  it;  bat  the  French  general,  who  had  only 
brought  up  eight  thousand  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  could  not 
invest  it  in  face  of  the  troops  assembling  in  the  vicinity,  and  therefore 
retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  his  horsemen  near  diven^a.*  In  this  position 
he  remained  until  the  19th  of  Febraary,  when  his  cavalry  was  surprised 
at  Yalverde,  and  the  commander,  Beauregard  slain.  Romana  then  re- 
turned to  Badajoz  the  20th ;  and  the  27th,  Mortier  leaving  some  troops 
in  Zafra,  marched  to  Merida,  to  connect  himself  with  the  second  corps, 
which  had  arrived  at  Montijo,  on  the  Gaadiana. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  corps,  commanded  by  general  Mer- 
met,  occupied  the  valley  Of  the  Tagas  in  its  whole  length  daring  the 
invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  communicating  with  the  sixth  corps  through 
the  pass  of  Banos,  formed  an  intermediate  reserve  between  Mortier  and 
Kellerman.  The  latter  was  at  Bejar,  and  Miranda  de  CasUnar,  watching 
the  duke  del  Parque,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  but  withdrew  to  Sa- 
lamanca, when  the  British  army  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 
The  duke  del  Parque  then  left  Martin  Carrera  with  a  weak  division  in 
the  Sierra  de  Gata,  marched,  with  thirteen  thousand  men,  through  (he 
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pass  of  Perales,  crossed  the  Tagas  at  Barca  de  Alconete  on  the  10th  of 
February,  and  oo  the  12th,  the  day  Morlier  sammoned  Badajox,  was  in 
position  with  bis  right  at  Alboqaerque  and  his  left  on  the  Guadiana. 

When  Meimet,  whose  advanced  guard  was  at  Placencia,  knew  of  this 
movement,  be  first  detached  three  thousand  men  across  the  Tagus,  by 
Seradillo,  to  observe  Del  Parque,  and  soon  afterwards  Soult's  brother, 
with  four  thousand  men  from  Talavera,  crossed  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
advanced  by  Gaceres,  surprised  some  Spanish  troops  at  Villa  del  Rey,and 
reaching  Montijo,  pushed  patrols  close  to  Badsjoz.  The  remainder  of 
the  second  corps  arrived  at  Gaceres  by  degrees ;  general  Regnier  took 
the  command,  and,  as  I  have  said,  was  joined  by  Mortier,  who  imme- 
diately commenced  defensive  works  at  Merida,  and  prepared  gabions 
and  fascines  as  if  to  besiege  Badajoz. 

These  demonstrations  attracted  the  notice  of  general  Uill,  who  ad- 
vanced with  ten  thousand  men  from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre;  and  then 
Bomana,  finding  himself,  by  the  junction  of  the  duke  del  Parque's  army, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  resolved  to  act  against  the  com- 
munications of  the  French.  His  first  division,  commanded  by  Charles 
O'Oonnel,  brother  to  the  Catalan  general,  occupied  Albuquerque.  The 
second,  under  Mendizabal,  was  posted  near  Castello  de  Vide.  The  third, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  Asturians,  was  sent,  under  Ballesteros,  to 
Oiivenga,  and  the  fourth  remained  at  Badajoz.  The  fifth,  under  Con- 
treraB,  was  detached  to  Monastcrio,  with  orders  to  interrupt  Mortier*s 
communication  with  Seville. 

Contreras  reached  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  the  1st  of  March,  but  a  de- 
tachment from  Zafra  soon  drove  him  thence,  and  Bomana  retired  to 
Campo  Mayor  with  three  divisions,  leaving  Ballesteros  with  the  fourth  at 
Oliven^a.  On  the  other  hand,  Mortier,  uneasy  about  Contreras'  move- 
ments, repaired  to  Zafra,  leaving  the  second  corps  at  Merida.  The  lOtb, 
Bomana,  advanced  again  towards  Albuquerque,  and  having  pushed  a 
detachment  beyond  the  Salor  river,  it  was  surprised  by  general  Foy. 
The  14th  O'Donnel  endeavoured  to  surprise  Foy  in  return,  but  the  latter, 
with  very  inferior  numbers,  fought  his  way  through  the  Puerto  de 
Trasquillon,  and  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Gaceres. 

At  this  period  the  insurrections  in  Grenada,  the  movements  of  the 
Murcian  army,  and  the  general  excitement  of  Valencia,  in  consequence 
ofSucheCs  retreat,  caused  Joseph  to  recall  Mortier  for  the  defence  of 
Andalusia ;  wherefore  the  latter,  after  holding  a  council  of  war  with 
Regnier,  destroyed  the  works  at  Merida,  on  the  19th,  and  retired  to 
Seville,  leaving  Gazan's  division  at  Monasterio.  Regnier  having  sent  his 
stores  to  Truxiilo,  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  Gaceres  the  20th,  and  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  Salor,  but  afterwards  took  post  at  Torremocha,  and 
O'Donnel  returned  to  Gaceres. 

There  are  two  routes  leading  from  Merida  and  Badajoz  to  Seville  : 
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1*.  The  royal  caaseway,  which  passes  the  Morena  by  Zafra,  Los  Santos, 
Monasterio,  and  Ronquillo.  S«  A  shorter,  but  more  difficult,  road, 
which,  running  westward  of  the  causeway,  passes  the  mountains  by 
Xeres  de  los  Cayalleros,  Frenegai,  and  Aracefia.  These  paralJel  routes, 
haye  no  cross  communications  in  the  Morena,  but  on  the  Estramaduran 
side,  a  road  runs  from  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  to  Zafra,  and  on  the  An- 
dalasian  side,  there  is  one  from  Aracefia  to  Ronquillo.  Now  when  Mor- 
tier  retired,  Ballesteros  marched  from  Olivenca  to  Xeres  de  losCavalleros, 
and  being  joined  by  Gontreras,  their  united  corps,  amounting  to  ten 
tfaoosand  men,  gained  the  royal  causeway  by  Zafra,  and,  on  the  evening 
of  the  39th,  coming  up  with  Gazan,  fought  an  undecided  action ;  the  next 
day  it  was  renewed,  and  the  Spaniards  having  the  worst,  Ballesteros  rc^ 
tired  to  Aracefia  and  Contrcras  to  the  high  mountains  above  Ronquillo. 
From  Aracefia,  Ballesteros  marched  to  Huerva,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Seville,  but  Girard  drove  him  back  again  to  Aracefia,  yet  again  entering 
the  condado  de  Niebia,  he  established  himself  at  Zalamea  de  Real  on  the 
Tioto  river. 

Meanwhile,  Romana  detached  a  force  to  seize  Merida,  and  cut  the 
communication  of  the  fifth  corps  with  Regnier;  but  that  general, 
marching  with  eight  thousand  men  from  Torremocha,  passed  through 
to  Medeilin  before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  pushed  troops,  the  Sd  of 
April,  into  the  Morena,  intending  to  take  Gontreras  in  rear,  while  Gazaii 
attacked  him  in  front;  and  this  would  have  happened,  but  that  O'Don- 
nel  immediately  threatened  Merida,  and  so  drew  Regnier  back. 
Nevertheless,  Gontreras  was  attacked  by  Gazan,  at  Pedroche,  and  so 
completely  defeated,  that  he  regained  Zafra  in  the  night  of  the  14th, 
with  only  two  thousand  men ;  Ballesteros  also,  assailed  by  a  detachment 
from  Seville,  retired  to  Aracefia. 

The  aOth,  Regnier  marched  to  Montijo,  and  O'Doiiitel  retired  from 
Caceres,  but  his  rear*guard  was  defeated  at  La  Rocca  the  21st,  and  his 
division  would  have  been  lost,  if  Mendizabal,  and  Hill  also,  had  not 
come  to  his  aid,  whereupon  Regnier  declining  a  general  action,  retired 
to  Merida.  The  insurrection  in  the  Alpuxaras  was  now  quelled,  the 
Yalencians  remained  inactive,  Joseph  re-entered  Madrid,  Soult  assumed 
the  government  of  Andahisia,  and  Mortier  returned  to  Eslramadura. 
On  the  Spanish  side,  Gontreras  was  displaced,  and  Imas,  his  successor, 
advanced  to  Ronquillo,  in  Mortier*s  rear;  Ballesteros  remained  at 
Aroche ;  Hill  returned  to  Portalegre ;  and  Romana  encamped,  with  four- 
teen thousand  men,  near  Badajoz,  where  a  Spanish  plot  was  formed  to 
assassinate  him.  It  was  discovered,  but  the  villain  who  was  to  have 
executed  the  atrocious  deed  escaped.' 

Notwithstanding  Romana*s  presence,  Regnier  and  the  younger  Soult, 
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passed  the  Giiadiana  below  Bad^'oz,  with  only  four  hundred  caTalry,  and 
closely  examined  the  works  of  that  fortress,  in  despite  of  the  whole 
Spanish  army ;  at  the  same  lime,  Mortier*s  advanced  guards  arrived  on 
the  Gaadiana,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  fonr  thousand  men  joined  the 
second  corps  from  Toledo ;  however  the  want  of  provisions  would  not 
permit  the  French  to  remain  concentrated,  and  Hortier  returned  to  the 
Morena,  to  watch  Imas.  The  14th  of  May,  a  French  detachment  again 
came  close  up  to  Badajoz,  then  took  the  road  to  Oliven^a,  and  would 
have  cut  off  Ballesteros,  if  Hill  had  not  by  a  sudden  march  to  Elvas, 
arrested  its  nnovement.  Meanwhile,  Ballesteros  again  menaced  Seville, 
and  was  again  driven  back  upon  Aroche,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
men. 

To  check  these  frequent  incursions,  the  French  threatened  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  by  the  lower  Gnadiana ;  sometimes  appearing  at  Gibraleon, 
and  Villa  Blanca,  sometimes  towards  Serpa,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  lamed  Ballesteros*  movements,  yet  the  advantages  were  still 
checkered.  A  Portuguese  flotilla  intercepted,  at  the  month  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  a  convoy  of  provisions  going  to  the  flrst  corps ;  and  0*Donnel 
having  made  an  allempt,  during  Kegnier*s  absence,  to  surprise  Truxiilo, 
was  repulsed,  and  regained  Albuquerque  with  great  difficulty.  It  would 
be  perplexing,  to  trace  farther  and  in  detail  all  the  movements,  on  the 
line  from  Badajoz  to  Ayamonte,  yet  two  circumstances  there  were,  of 
historical  importance.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Lacy  being  in  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda,  Ballesteros  near  Aroche,  and  Copons  in  the  condado 
de  Niebla,  the  French  marched  against  Lacy,  leaving  Seville  garrisoned 
solely  by  Spaniards  in  Joseph's  service ;  and  while  this  example  was 
furnished  by  the  enemy,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops  on  the 
frontier,  complaining,  the  one  of  inhospitality,  the  other  of  robbery  and 
riolence,  would,  but  for  the  mediation  of  the  British  authorities,  have 
commenced  a  regular  war,  and  their  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  was 
extended  to  the  governments  on  both  sides. 

Hitherto,  Hill  had  not  meddled  in  the  Spanish  operations,  save,  when 
Romana  was  hardly  pressed ;  but  the  latter's  demands  for  aid  were 
continual,  and  most  of  his  projects  were  ill  judged,  and  contrary  to  lord 
We11ington*s  advice.  On  the  26th  of  June  however,  Regnier  passing  the 
Guadiana,  foraged  all  the  country  about  Campo  Mayor,  and  then  turned 
by  Montijo  to  Merida  ;  it  was  known  also  that  his  corps  belonged  to  the 
army  assembling  in  Castille  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  that  he  had  col- 
lected mules  and  other  means  of  transport  in  Estran»adura ;  and  the 
spies  asserted,  that  he  was  going  to  cross  the  Tagus.  Hill,  therefore, 
gathered  his  divisions  well  in  band,  ready  to  move  as  Regnier  moved, 
to  cross  the  Tagiis  if  he  crossed  it,  and  by  parallel  operations  to  guard 
the  frontier  of  Beira.  The  march  of  the  second  corps  was,  however, 
{lostponed,  and  the  after  operations  belonging  to  greater  combinations, 
will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 
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I"*.  Although,  apparently  complicated,  the  movements  in  Estrama- 
dura  were  simple  in  principle.  The  valley  of  the  Gaadiana  as  far  as 
fiadajoz,  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  by  a  range  of  heights, 
connecting  the  Guadalupe  mountains  with  those  of  Albuquerque;  and 
the  country  between  those  hills  and  the  Tagus,  contained  fertile  valleys, 
and  considerable  towns,  such  as  Valencia  de  Alcantara  and  Caceres.  To 
profit  from  their  resources  was  an  object  to  both  parties.  Regnier, 
whose  base  was  at  Truxillo,  could  easily  make  incursions  as  far  as 
Caceres,  but  beyond  that  town,  the  Salor  presented  a  barrier,  from  be- 
hind which,  the  Spaniards,  supported  by  the  fort  of  Albuquerque,  could 
observe  whether  the  incursion  was  made  in  force,  and  act  accordingly ; 
hence  O'DonneFs  frequent  advances  and  retreats. 

2(».  Regnier  could  not  operate  seriously,  unless  in  unison  with  the 
fiAh  corps,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana ;  and  Herida,  on  accouni 
of  its  stone-bridge,  was  the  key  of  his  movements.  But  Mortier's  base 
of  operations,  being  in  Andalusia,  his  front  was  spread,  from  Zafra  to 
Herida,  to  cover  his  line  of  retreat,  and  to  draw  provisions  from  about 
Uerena;  now  the  road  of  Xeres  de  los  Gavalieros  was  always  open  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  frequent  advances  of  Ballesteros  and  Contreras, 
were  to  harass  Mortier*s  line  of  communication.  Wherefore  the  clue  of 
affairs  was  this ;  Romana,  holding  Badajoz,  and  being  supported  by 
flill,  acted  on  both  flanks  of  the  French,  and  the  Portuguese  frontier 
furnished  a  retreat  from  every  part  of  his  lines  of  operation ;  but,  as  his 
projects  were  generally  vague  and  injudicious,  lord  Wellington  forbade 
Uili  to  assist,  except  for  definite  and  approved  objects. 

5*.  To  stop  Romana's  movements,  Hortier  had  only  to  unite  (he  2d 
and  5th  corps  and  give  battle,  or,  if  that  was  refused,  to  besiege  Badajoz, 
which,  from  its  influence,  situation,  and  (he  advantage  of  its  stone 
bridge,  was  the  key  to  the  Alemtejo ;  and  this  he  ardently  desired. 
Souk,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  any  decisive  ope- 
ration while  Andalusia  was  exposed  to  sudden  insurrections  and  descents 
from  Cadiz;'  and  to  say  that  either  marshal  was  wrong  would  be  rash, 
because  two  great  interests  clashed.  Mortier  and  Regnier  united,  could 
have  furnished  twenty  thousand  infantry,  fifty  guns,  and  more  than 
three  thousand  cavalry,  all  excellent  troops.  Romana  having  garrisoned 
Badajoz,  Olivenga,  and  Albuquerque,  could  not  bring  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  men  into  line,  and  must  have  joined  Hill.  But  with  a  mixed 
force  and  divided  command,  the  latter  could  not  have  ventured  a  battle 
in  the  plain  country  beyond  Portalegre.    A  defeat  would  have  opened 
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Lisbon  to  the  victor,  and  lord  Wellington  roust  then  have  detached 
largely  from  the  north ;  the  king  and  Soult  could  have  re-enforced  Mor- 
lier,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  are  not  to  be  assumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soult,  judging,  that  ere  further  conquests  were 
attempted,  the  great  province  of  Andalusia  should  be  rendered  a  strong 
hold,  and  independent  of  extraneous  events,  bent  all  his  attention  to 
that  object.  An  exact  and  economical  arrangement  provided  for  the 
current  consumption  of  his  troops,  and  vast  reserve  magazines  were 
filled  without  overwhelming  the  people.  The  native  municipal  autho- 
rities, recognised  and  supported  in  matters  of  police  and  supply,  acted 
tealottsly,  yet  without  any  imputation  upon  their  patriotism ;  for  those 
who  see  and  feel  the  miseries,  flowing  from  disorderly  and  wasting 
armies,  may  honestly  assist  a  general  laliouring  to  preserve  regularity. 
All  this  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  day,  and  meanwhile  the  marshals 
under  Soult's  orders,  being  employed  only  in  a  military  capacity,  desired 
the  entire  control  of  their  own  corps,  and  to  be  engaged  in  great  field 
operations,  because,  thus  only  could  they  be  distinguished.  But  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia,  while  contributing  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Spain, 
by  concentrating  the  elements  of  permanent  strength  in  Andalusia,  was 
also  well  assured,  that,  in  fixing  a  solid  foundation  for  future  military 
operations,  he  should  obtain  reputation  as  an  able  administrator  and 
pacificator  of  a  oonquered  country. 

4*.  Soulfs  views,  however,  clashed,  not  more  with  those  of  the  gene- 
rals, than  with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  whose  poverty  forced  him  to 
grasp  at  all  the  revenues  of  Andalusia,  and  who  having  led  the  army, 
in  person  across  the  Morena,  claimed  both  as  monarch  and  conqueror. 
He  who  wields  the  sword  will  always  be  first  served.  Soult,  guided  by 
the  secret  orders  of  Napoleon,  resisted  the  king's  demands,  and  thus 
excited  the  monarches  hatred  to  an  incredible  degree ;  nevertheless,  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia  never  lost  the  emperor's  confidence,  and  his  province, 
reference  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  was  admirably  well  govern- 
ed. The  people  were  gradually  tranquillized ;  the  military  resources 
of  the  country  drawn  forth,  and  considerable  bodies  of  native  troops 
raised,  and  even  successfully  employed,  to  repress  the  efibrts  of  the  par- 
tisan chiefs.  The  arsenal  of  construction  at  Seville  was  put  into  full 
activity  ;  the  mines  of  lead  at  IJnares  were  worked ;  the  copper  of  the 
river  Tinto  gathered  for  the  supply  of  the  founderies,  and  every  provi- 
sion for  the  use  of  a  large  army  collected;  privateers  also  were  fitted  out, 
a  commerce  was  commenced  with  neutral  nations  in  the  ports  of  Gre- 
nada ;  and  finally,  a  secret,  but  considerable,  traffic  carried  on  with  Lis- 
bon itself,  demonstrated  the  administrative  talents  of  Soult.'  Andalusia 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  establishment  of  the  French  in  Spain. 
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5<>.  Both  manhals  appear  to  have  entertained  sound  views,  and  the 
advantages  of  either  plan  being  considered,  leads  to  the  reflection  that 
they  might  have  been  reconciled.  A  re-enforcement  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  in  Estraroadura,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
would  have  left  scarcely  a  shadow  of  defence  for  Portugal ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  Napoleon  bad  an  eye  to  this,  as  we  find  him  directing  Sochet, 
in  July,  to  co-operate  with  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Hassena*s  invasion, 
whenever  Tortosa  should  fall.  The  application  of  this  reasoning  will, 
however,  be  better  understood  as  the  narrative  advances;  and  whether 
Napoleon^s  recent  marriage  with  the  Austrian  princess  drew  him  away 
from  business,  or  that,  absorbed  by  the  other  many  and  great  interests 
of  his  empire,  he  neglected  Spanish  affairs ;  or  whether  deceived  by 
exaggerated  accounts  of  successes,  he  thought  the  necessity  for  more 
troops  less  than  it  really  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Neither 
can  I  find  any  good  reason,  why  the  king,  whose  army  was  increased  to 
twenty  thousand  men  before  the  end  of  June,  made  no  movement  to 
£ivour  the  attack  on  Portugal.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to 
seek  any  other  cause,  than  the  inevitable  errours,  that  mar  all  great  mi- 
litary combinations  not  directed  by  a  single  hand. 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 


SituAtion  of  the  armies  north  of  the  Tagut— Operations  in  Old  Castiile  and  the  Asturias 
— Ney  menaces  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Loison  repulsed  from  Astorga— Rcllerman  chases 
Carrera  from  the  Gala  mountains— Obscurity  of  the  French  projects— Sie(^  of  Astorga 
— Mahi  driven  into  Gailicia— Spaniards  defeated  at  Momboney— Ney  concentrates  the 
siilh  corps  at  Salamanca— The  ninth  corps  and  the  imperial  guards  enter  Spain— 
Massena  assumes  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  and  of  the  northern  provinces 
— Ney  commences  the  first  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Julian  Sanchez  breaks  out  of  the 
town— Massena  arrives  and  alters  the  plan  of  attack— Daring  action  of  three  French 
soldiers— Place  surrenders^ Andreas  Herrasti — Hit  fine  conduct— Reflections  upon 
the  Spanish  character. 

Tbi  operations,  south  of  the  Tagas,  having  been  described,  those  which 
occurred,  north  of  that  ri?er,  shall  now  be  traced  ;  for  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  the  French  stretched  in  one  great  line  across  the 
Peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Gihon,  and  eagerly  discussed  the  remnants  of 
the  Spanish  armies. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  duke  del  Parque  left  Martin  Carrera 
in  the  Gata  mountains,  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the 
Salamanca  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Julian  Sanchez  also, 
issuing  from  time  to  time  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  cut  off  the  French  fo- 
ragers in  the  open  country  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Duero ;  and 
beyond  the  Duero,  the  Gallician  army,  under  Garcia  ( in  number  about 
ten  thousand),  occupied  Puebla  de  Senabria,  Puenle  Ferrada,  Villa 
Franca,  and  Astorga,  menacing  the  right  flank,  and  rear,  of  the  sixth 
corps.  Mahi  was  organizing  a  second  army  at  Lugo,  and  in  the  Astu- 
rias, the  caplain-general  D*Arco  commanded  seven  thousand  men,  three 
thousand  of  which  were  posted  at  Cornellana,  under  general  Ponte. 
Thus  an  irregular  line  of  defence,  six  hundred  miles  long,  was  offered 
to  the  invaders,  but  without  depth  or  substance,  save  at  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  behind  which  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were 
lying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  holding  the  interior  line,  kept  their 
masses  only  on  the  principal  routes,  communicating  by  moveable  co- 
lumns, and  thus  menaced  all  the  important  points  without  scattering 
their  forces.  The  influx  of  fresh  troops  from  France,  continually  add- 
ed to  their  solidity,  especially  in  Old  Castillc,  where  Ney  had  resumed 
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the  command,  being  supported  by  Kellerman  with  the  force  of  his  go- 
Teroment,  and  by  an  eighth  corps  under  the  doke  of  Abrantes. 

The  invasion  of  Andalasia  was  the  signal  for  a  general  movement  of 
all  the  French  in  Spain ;  and  while  Victor  and  Hortier,  menaced  Cadiz 
and  Badajoz,  Ney  samrooned  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Bonnet,  entering  the 
Astarias,  threatened  Gallicia  by  the  Concija  d'lbas.  At  the  same  time, 
Loison,  with  eight  thousand  fresh  men,  occupied  Leon  and  Medina  del 
Campo,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  eighth  corps  passed  Valladolid. 
Loison  gave  out  that  he  would  invade  Gallicia  by  Puebla  de  Senabria, 
and  on  the.  liith  of  February,  his  cavalry  cut  to  pieces  five  hundred 
Spanish  troops  at  Alcanizas,  but  he  finally  marched  against  Astorga,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Bonnet  destroyed  Ponte's  force  at  Potes  de  Sierra, 
and  advanced  to  Nava  de  Suarna.  These  movements  alarmed  the  Spa- 
niards. Garcia,  menaced  at  once  by  Bonnet  and  by  Loison,  and  fearing 
equally  for  Astorga  and  Lugo,  threw  two-thirds  of  his  army  into  the  for* 
mer,  and  carried  the  remainder  to  Villa  Franca,  to  support  Mahi. 

Ney,  however,  made  only  a  feint  of  escalading  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
Loison,  although  supported  by  the  men  from  Leon,  who  advapced  to 
Puente  Orbijo,  was  repulsed  from  Astorga.  Junot  then  concentrated 
the  eighth  corps  at  Benavente,  intending  to  besiege  Astorga  in  form ; 
but  he  was  suddenly  called  towards  Madrid,  lest  disorders  should  arise 
in  the  capital  during  the  king's  absence.  Mahi  and  Garcia  being  ap- 
prized of  this,  immediately  brought  up  the  new  levies  to  the  edge  of  the 
mountains,  thinking  to  relieve  the  Asturians  by  threatening  an  irruption 
into  the  plains  of  Leon ;  but  as  Loison  still  remained  at  Benavente,  they 
were  unable  to  effect  their  object,  and,  after  drawing  off  five  thousand 
men  from  Astorga,  retired  to  Villa  Franca. 

Bonnet  did  not  pass  Mava  de  Suarna,  and  when  general  Arco  had  ral- 
lied the  Asturian  fugitives  at  Louarca,  Garcia,  leaving  Mahi  to  command 
in  Gallicia,  marched  himself  with  the  remnant  of  the  old  army  of  the 
left,  to  join  Romana  at  Badajoz.  Meanwhile  Kellerman  advanced  to 
Alba  de  Tormes,  and  detachments  from  his  and  Ney*s  force  chased  Car- 
rera  from  the  Gata  and  Bejar  mountains,  driving  him  sometimes  over 
the  Alagon,  sometimes  into  Portugal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  all 
these  movements,  because  the  French,  while  preparing  for  greater  ope- 
rations, were  continually  spreading  false  reports,  and  making  demon- 
strations in  various  directions  to  mislead  the  allies,  and  to  cover  their 
own  projects. 

Those  projects  were  at  first  obscure.  It  is  certain  that  the  invasion 
of  Portugal  by  the  northern  line,  was  not  finally  arranged,  until  a  later 
period ;  yet  it  seems  probable,  that  while  Bonnet  drew  the  altenlion  of 
the  Gallician  army  towards  Lugo,  the  duke  of  Abrantes  designed  to 
penetrate  by  Puebla  Senabria ;  not  as  Loison  announced,  for  the  invasion 
of  Gallicia,  but  to  turn  the  Tras  os  Montes  and  descend  by  the  route  of 
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Chaves  npon  Oporto,  while  Ney,  calling  the  second  corps  to  the  aid  of 
the  sixth,  should  inrest  Giudad  Rodrigo.  Whatever  designs  might 
have  been  contemplated,  they  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  insarrec- 
tion  in  Grenada  and  the  failare  of  Sachet  against  Valencia,  partly  by 
disunion  amongst  the  generals,  for  here  also  Ney  and  Junol  complained 
reciprocally ;  and  everywhere  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  French  corps 
d*armee,  however  formidable  in  themselves,  would  not,  in  the  absence 
of  Napoleon,  act  cordially  in  the  general  system. 

When  the  commotions  in  the  south  subsided,  Junot  returned  to  Old 
Gastille ;  Loison  joined  the  sixth  corps  on  the  Tormes ;  Kellerman  re- 
tired to  Yalladolid ;  detachments,  placed  on  the  Duero,  maintained  the 
communications  between  Ney  and  Junot ;  and  the  latter,  having  drawn 
a  re-enforcement  from  Bonnet,  invested  Astorga  with  ten  thousand  in<- 
fantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  eighteen  Oeld-gans,  six  twenty-four  poun- 
ders, and  two  mortars.  His  covering-divisions  were  placed,  one  at  Be- 
navente,  to  watch  the  road  of  Momboey,  one  near  Puebla  de  Senabria, 
and  one  at  Puente  Ferrada.  Hahi  immediately  concentrated  the  Galli- 
ctan  army  at  Villa  Franca  and  Foncevadon,  and  detached  fifteen  hundred 
men,  under  Echevaria,  to  Mombuey  and  Puebla,  to  harass  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  investing  army;  yet  his  force  was  weak,  the  Galtician  au- 
thorities had  frequently  assured  lord  Wellington  that  it  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  well-organized  troops ;  it  now  appeared  that  only  eight 
thousand  were  in  the  field,  and  those  ill  provided,  and  prone  to  deser- 
tion. < 

SIEGE   or   ASTOHGA. 

Santocildes,  the  governor,  was  an  officer  of  courage ;  his  garrison 
consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  besides  cannonicrs  and 
armed  peasantry,  and  the  Moorish  ramparts  had  been  strengthened  by 
fresh  works ;  but  there  was  little  ammunition,  scarcely  twenty  days'  ra- 
tions, and  nothing  outside  the  walls,  capable  of  seriously  disturbing  the 
enemy.  The  town  stood  in  an  open  plain,  and  had  three  suburbs ; 
Puerto  de  Hicrro  to  the  north,  St.  Andreas  to  the  east,  and  Retebia  to 
the  west.  On  the  two  last  Junot  made  false  attacks,  and  conducted 
his  real  approaches,  against  the  front  between  Puerto  de  Hierro  and 
Retebia. 

The  place  was  invested  the  22d  of  March,  and  Puerto  de  Hierro  was 
carried  by  storm,  two  sallies  were  repulsed,  and  the  trenches  opened, 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  A  breach  was  then  commenced ;  but  the 
battering-guns  soon  became  unserviceable,  and  the  line  of  approach 
was  flanked  by  the  houses  of  Retebia,  which  were  filled  with  Spanish 
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infantry.  Neveriheless,  the  town  suffered  fh>Ri  shells,  the  wall  was  broken 
on  the  SOth  of  April,  an  assault  was  ordered,  and,  althoogh  a  previous 
attack  on  Retebia  had  failed,  Santoeildes  was  so  distressed  for  ammuni- 
tion,  that  he  offered  to  capitulate. 

Junot  refused  the  terms  demanded,  and,  at  five  o*clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  Slst,  some  picked  troops  ran  up  to  the  breach,  which  was  well 
retrenched  and  stockaded,  and  defended  with  great  obstinacy,  while  the 
flank  fire  from  Retebia  stopped  the  supporting  columns.  The  storming- 
party,  thus  abandoned  to  its  own  exertions,  was  held  at  bay  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  breach ;  and  being  plied  on  both  flanks,  and  in  front,  with 
thot  from  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  in  rear  by  the  musketry  from  Re- 
tebia, it  would  have  been  totally  destroyed,  but  for  the  scarcity  of  am- 
munition, which  paralyzed  the  Spanish  defence.  Three  hundred  French 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  breach  Itself,  imi  the  remainder  finally 
effected  a  lodgment  in  the  ruins.  During  the  night,  a  second  attack  on 
Retebia  proving  successful,  a  communication  was  opened  irom  the  paral- 
lels to  the  lodgment,  and  strong  working-parties  were  sent  forward, 
who  cut  through  the  stockade  into  the  town,  when  the  governor  surren- 
dered. 

Mahi,  who  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  as  if  he  would 
have  succoured  the  place,  hearing  of  this  event,  retired  to  Bembibrey 
where  his  rear  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  general  Clauxel  on  the 
Sith.  He  then  fell  back  to  Lugo,  and  recalled  his  detachment  from 
Mombuey ;  but  the  French  from  Benavente  were  already  in  that  quarter, 
and,  on  the  25th,  totally  defeated  Echevaria  at  Castro  Contrijo.  Mean- 
while, Junot  placed  garrisons  in  Astorga  and  Leon,  and  restored  Bonnet 
his  division.  That  general,  who  had  retired  to  Santander  during  the 
siege,  then  re-occupied  Oviedo  and  Gihon,  defeated  the  Asturians,  and 
once  more  menaced  Gallicia  by  the  road  of  Goncija,  and  by  that  of  Sales; 
several  slight  actions  ensued ;  the  French  penetrated  no  farther,  and  the 
junta  of  Gallicia  re-enforced  the  Astunans  with  three  thousand  men. 

During  the  siege  of  Astorga,  the  sixth  corps  was  concentrated  at  Sala- 
manca ;  a  strong  detachment  of  Kellerman^s  troops  seized  the  pass  of 
Bafios ;  and  Martin  Carrera,  quitting  the  hills,  joined  the  English  light 
division  near  Almeida.  In  fine,  the  great  operations  were  commencing, 
and  the  line  of  communication  with  France,  was  encumbered  with  the 
advancing  rC'Cnforcements.  A  large  battering-train,  collected  from  Se- 
govia, Burgos,  and  Pampelnna,  arrived  at  Salamanca ;  general  Marti- 
nean,  with  ten  thousand  men  for  the  eighth  corps,  reached  Valladolid ; 
general  Drouet  passed  the  Pyrenees  with  a  ninth  corps,  composed  of  the 
fourth  battalions  of  regiments  already  in  Spain ;  and  these  were  followed 
by  seventeen  thousand  of  the  imperial  guards,  whose  presence  gave  force 
to  the  rumour,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  coming  to  take  the  chief 
command. 
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Fortunately  for  the  allies,  this  report,  altboogh  rife  amongst  all  par- 
ties, and  credited  both  by  Joseph's  ministers,  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid,  proved  groundless;  a  leader  for  the  projected  operations 
was  still  to  be  named.  I  have  been  informed  that  marshal  Ney  resumed 
the  command  of  the  sixth  corps,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  to 
conduct  the  enterprise  against  Portugal ;  that  the  intrigues  of  marshal 
Berthier,  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  frustrated  his  hopes;  that  Napo- 
leon, fatigued  with  the  disputes  of  his  lieutenants,  had  resolved  to  repair 
in  person  to  the  Peninsula ;  that  his  marriage,  and  some  important  poli- 
tical affairs,  diverted  him  from  that  object,  and  that  Massena,  prince  of 
F^sling,  was  finally  chosen ;  partly  for  his  great  name  in  arms,  partly 
that  he  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  other  marshals,  and  a  stranger  to 
all  the  jealousies  and  disputes  in  the  Peninsula.  His  arrival  was  known 
in  May  amongst  the  allies,  and  lord  Wellington  had  no  longer  to  dread 
the  formidable  presence  of  the  French  emperor. 

That  Massena*s  base  of  operations  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  any  other  authority  in  Spain,  the  four  military  governments  of 
Salamanca,  Valladolid,  Asturias,  and  St.  Andero  were  placed  under  his 
temporary  authority,  which  thus  became  absolute  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. But  previous  to  taking  the  command  of  the  troops,  he  repaired 
to  Madrid,  to  confer  with  the  king,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  line  of  invasion  still  prevailed  in  the  French  councils; 
because  in  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  are  marked  as  being  at  Gaceres  in  Estramadnra,  and  the  impe- 
rial guards  are  returned  as  part  of  that  army,  yet  during  the  month  of 
April  only;  a  circumstance  strongly  indicating  Napoleon^s  intention  .to 
assume  the  command  himself.  The  northern  line  was,  however,  defini- 
tively adopted,  and,  while  the  prince  of  Essling  was  still  in  the  capital, 
the  eighth  corps  passed  the  Tormes,  and  Ney  commenced  the 

PIHST   SIE6B   OP  CIODAD  lODlIGO. 

The  conduct  of  the  governer  of  this  fortress  had,  in  the  begmning  of 
the  year,  appeared  so  suspicious^  that  lord  Wellington  demanded  his 
removal.'  Don  Andreas  Herrasti,  the  actual  governor,  was  a  veteran  of 
fifty  years^  service,  whose  silver  hairs,  dignified  countenance,  and  cour- 
teous manners  excited  respect ;  and  whose  courage,  talents,  and  honour 
were  worthy  of  his  venerable  app^rance.  His  garrison  amounted  to  six 
thousand  fighting  men,  besides  the  citizens ;  and  the  place,  built  on  a 
height  overhanging  the  northern  bank  of  the  Agueda  river,  was  amply 
supplied  with  artillery  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  works  were  however, 
weak,  consisting  of  an  old  rampart,  nearly  circular,  about  thirty  feet  in 
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height,  and  without  other  flanks  than  a  few  projections  containing  some 
light  gans  :  a  second  wall,  about  twelve  feet  high,  called  a  **fau$$e 
hraie/'  with  a  ditch  and  covert-way,  surrounded  the  flrst,  yet  was 
placed  so  low  on  the  hill,  as  scarcely  to  offer  any  cover  to  the  upper 
rampart.  There  were  no  bomb^roofs,  even  for  the  magazines,  and  Her- 
rasti  vras  forced  to  place  his  powder  in  the  church,  which  he  secured  as 
he  might. 

Beyond  the  walls,  and  totally  severed  from  the  town,  the  suburb  of 
Francisco,  defended  by  an  earthem  intrenchment,  and  strengthened  by 
two  large  convents,  formed  an  outwork  to  the  north-east  of  the  place. 
The  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  served  a  Uke  purpose  on  the  north-west ;  and 
between  these  posts  there  was  a  ridge  called  the  Little  Teson,  which, 
somewhat  inferior  in  height  to  the  town,  was  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  body  of  the  place.  There  was  also  a  Greater  Teson, 
which,  rising  behind  the  lesser  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  walls,  overlooked  the  ramparts,  and  saw  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch. 

The  country  immediately  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  although  wooded, 
was  easy  for  troops ;  especially  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  to  which 
the  garrison  had  access  by  a  stone  bridge  within  pistol-shot  of  the  castle- 
gale.  The  Agueda  itself,  rising  in  the  Sierra  de  Francia,  and  running 
into  the  Duero,  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  floods;  and  six  or  seven 
miles  below  the  town,  near  San  Felices,  the  channel  deepens  into  one 
continued  and  frightful  chasm,  many  hundred  feet  deep,  and  overhung 
with  huge  desolate  rocks. 

During  February  and  March,  the  French  departed  as  lightly  as  they 
had  advanced  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but,  on  the  Sttth  of  April,  a  camp 
was  pitched  upon  a  lofty  ridge  five  miles  eastward  of  the  city ;  and,  in 
a  few  days,  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  arose  >  and  these  portentous 
clouds  continued  to  gather  on  the  bills  until  June,  when  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  throwing  two  bridges  over 
the  Agueda,  begirt  the  fortress. 

This  multitude,  composed  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  corps,  and  a  reserve 
of  cavalry,  was  led  by  Ney,  Junot,  and  Monlbrun.  The  sixth  corps 
invested  the  place,  the  eighth  occupied  San  Felices  Grande,  and  other 
points, .  the  cavalry  swarmed  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but  the  batter- 
ing-train, with  a  great  escort,  was  still  two  days*  march  in  the  rear,  for 
the  rains  inundating  the  flat  country  between  the  Aguedaand  the  Tormes, 
rendered  the  roads  impassable.  The  bridges  were  established  on  the 
3d  and  7th  of  June,  the  one  above,  the  other  below  the  town,  and  on 
the  13th,  ground  was  broken  on  the  Greater  Teson.  The  2dd,  the  ar- 
tillery arrived,  and  preparations  were  made  to  contract  the  circle  of 
investment  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
slightly  watched.  That  night,  Julian  Sanchez,  with  two  hundred  horse- 
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men,  passed  silentty  oot  of  the  casUe-gate,  and,  crossing  the  river,  fell 
apon  the  nearest  French  posts,  pierced  their  line  in  a  mDment,  and 
reached  the  English  light  dirision,  then  hehind  the  Azava,  sis  miles 
from  Ciadad  Rodrigo.  This  event  induced  Ney,  to  re-enforce  his  troops 
on  the  left  bank,  and  a  movement,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  was  direct- 
ed against  general  Crawfurd  the  S5th,  on  which  day,  also,  the  French 
batteries  opened. 

Ney's  plan  was  to  breach  the  bo&j  of  the  place  without  attending  to 
the  Spanish  fire,  and  salvoes,  fi^m  forty-six  gnns,  constantly  directed 
on  one  point,  soon  broke  the  old  masonry  of  the  ramparts;  nevertheless 
the  besieged,  who  could  bring  twenty-four  gnns  to  bear  on  the  Teson, 
shot  so  well  that  three  magatines  blew  up  at  once  in  the  trenches,  and 
killed  above  a  hundred  of  the  assailants.  On  the  S7th,  the  prince  of 
Essling  arriving  in  the  camp,  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  and 
llerrasti  answered  in  the  manner  to  the  expected  from  so  good  a  soldier. 
The  fire  was  then  resumed  until  the  1st  of  July,  when  Massena,  sensible 
that  the  mode  of  attack  was  faulty,  directed  the  engineers  to  raise  coun- 
ter-batteries, to  push  their  parallels  to  the  Lesser  Teson,  work  regularly 
forward,  blow  In  the  counterscarp,  and  pass  the  ditch  in  form.*  Mean- 
while, to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  new  works,  the  convent  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  right  flank,  was  carried  after  a  fierce  resistance ;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  suburb  was  attacked,  taken,  and  retaken  by  a  sally,  in  which 
great  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  French.  Howbeit,  the  latter  remained 
masters  of  everything  beyond  the  walls. 

During  the  cessation  of  fire,  consequent  upon  the  change  in  the  French 
dispositions,  Herrasti  removed  the  ruins  from  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
and  strengthened  his  flank  defences.  On  the  9th  of  July,  the  besiegers' 
batteries,  tnsing  established  on  the  Lesser  Teson,  reopened  with  a  terrible 
effect.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  guns  was  nearly 
silenced,  part  of  the  town  was  in  flames,  a  reserve  magazine  exploded 
on  the  walls,  the  counterscarp  was  blown  in  by  a  mine,  on  an  extent  of 
thirty-six  feet,  the  ditch  was  filled  by  the  ruins,  and  a  broad  way  made 
into  the  place.  Three  French  soldiers,  of  heroic  courage,  then  rushed 
out  of  the  ranks,  mounted  the  breach,  looked  into  the  town,  and  having 
thus,  in  broad  daylight,  proved  the  state  of  affairs,  discharged  their 
muskets,  and,  with  matchless  fortune,  retired  unhurt  to  their  comrades. 

The  columns  of  assault  immediately  assembled.  The  troops,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  Ney,  and  excited  by  the  example  of  the  three 
men  who  had  so  gallantly  proved  the  breach,  were  impatient  for  the 
signal,  and  a  few  moments  would  have  sent  them  raging  into  the  midst 
of  the  city,  when  the  white  flag  suddenly  waved  on  the  rampart,  and 
the  venerable  governor  was  seen  standing  alone  on  the  ruins,  and  signi- 

t  lotercepted  French  correspondence,  MS. 
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fyiog,  by  his  gestures,  thai  he  desired  to  capitniste.  He  had  stricken 
manfally,  while  reason  warranted  hope,  and  it  was  no  dishonoar  to  bis 
silver  hairs,  that  he  surrendered  when  resistance  could  only  lead  to  mas- 
sacre and  devastation. 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  French,  resuming  the  plan  of 
conquest  intermpted  by  the  Austrian  war  and  by  the  operations  of  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  had  retaken  the  offensive.  Battle  after  battle  they 
bad  gained,  fortress  after  fortress  they  had  taken,  and  sent  the  Spanish 
forces,  broken  and  scattered,  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  most  obscure 
parts :  solid  resistance  there  was  none,  and  the  only  hope  of  deliverance 
for  the  Peninsula  rested  upon  the  British  general.  How  he  realised 
that  hope  shall  be  related  in  the  next  book.  Meanwhile,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  multifarious  actions  related  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  were  contemporaneous,  and  that  he  has  been  led,  as  it  were, 
round  the  margin  of  a  lake,  whose  turbulent  waters  spread  on  every 
side.  Tedious  to  read,  and  trifling  many  of  the  circumstances  must 
appear,  yet,  as  a  whole,  they  form  what  has  been  called  the  Spanish 
military  policy  :  and,  without  accurate  notions  on  that  head,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  appreciate  the  capacity  of  the  man  who,  like  Milton's 
phantom,  paved  a  broad  way  through  their  chaotic  warfare. 

I  have  been  charged  with  incompetence  to  understand,  and,  most 
injustly,  with  a  desire  to  underrate  the  Spanish  resistance ;  but  it  is  the 
province  of  history  to  record,  foolish  as  well  as  glorious  deeds,  that 
posterity  may  profit  from  all,  and  neither  will  I  mislead  those  who  read 
my  work,  nor  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  my  country*s  arms  to  shallow 
declamation  upon  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  independence.  To  expose 
the  errours  is  not  to  undervalue  the  fortitude  of  a  noble  people.  In  their 
constancy,  in  the  unexampled  patience,  with  which  they  bore  the  ills 
inflicted  alike  by  a  ruthless  enemy,  and  by  their  own  sordid  govern- 
ments, the  Spaniards  were  truly  noble  :  but  shall  I  say  that  they  were 
victorious  in  their  battles,  or  faithful  in  their  compacts ;  that  they  treated 
their  prisoners  with  humanity ;  that  their  juntas  were  honest  or  wise ; 
their  generals  skilful ;  their  soldiers  firm?  I  speak  but  the  bare  truth, 
when  I  assert,  that  they  were  incapable  of  defending  their  own  cause ! 
Every  action,  every  correspondence,  every  proceeding  of  the  six  years 
that  the  war  lasted,  rise  up  in  support  of  this  fact ;  and  to  assume  that 
an  insurrection  so  conducted  did,  or  could  possibly  baffle  the  prodigious 
power  of  Napoleon,  is  an  illusion.  Spain  bafile  him  f  Her  efforts  were 
amongst  the  very  smallest  causes  of  his  failure.  Portugal  has  far  greater 
claims  to  that  glory.  Spain  furnished  the  opportunity ;  but  it  was  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Russia,  or  rather  fortune,  that  struck  down  that  wonder- 
ful man.  The  English,  more  powerful,  more  rich,  more  profuse, 
perhaps  more  brave  than  the  ancient  Romans ;  the  English,  with  a  fleet, 
for  grandeur  and  real  force,  never  matched ;  with  a  general  equal  to 
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any  emergenqr;  fonghi  as  if  for  their  own  existence.  The  Aostrians 
brooght  four  hundred  thoosand  good  troops  to  arrest  the  conqueror's 
progress ;  the  snows  of  Russia  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  of  his 
best  soldiers ;  and  finally,  when  he  had  lost  half  a  million  of  veterans, 
not  one  of  whom  died  on  Spanish  ground,  Europe,  in  one  vast  combi- 
nation, could  only  tear  the  Peninsula  from  him,  by  tearing  France  along 
with  it*  What  weakness,  then,  what  incredible  delusion  to  point  to 
Spain,  with  all  her  follies,  and  her  never-ending  defeats,  as  a  proof  that 
a  people  fighting  for  independence  must  be  victorious*  She  was  in- 
vaded, because  she  adhered  to  the  great  European  aristocracy ;  she  was 
delivered,  because  England  enabled  that  aristocracy  to  triumph,  for  a 
moment,  over  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution. 
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BOOK  XI. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Lord  WeDington's  policy— Chaofj^  of  adminbtration  in  Englaod— Duel  between  lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  CanniDg— Lord  Wellesley  joins  the  new  ministry— Debate*  in  par- 
liament^Faelious  Tiolenoe  on  both  sides—Lord  WeliingtoD's  sagacity  and  fimness 
f  iodicaled— His  views  for  the  defeoee  of  Portugal— Mintsten  accede  to  his  denands— 
Grandeur  of  Napoleon's  designs  against  the  Peninsula — Lord  Welitngton  eaters  into 
Iresh  explanation  with  the  English  ministers— Ducusses  the  state  of  the  war— Simila- 
rity of  his  riews  with  those  of  sir  John  Moore— His  reasons  for  not  adtancing  into  Spain 
explained  and  vindicated. 

Tn  defence  of  Porlogal,  was  not  the  result  of  any  fortaitous  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  nor  was  lord  Wellington  moved  thereunto,  by 
any  hasty  ambition  to  magnify  his  own  reputation,  but  calmly  and  deli- 
berately, formed  his  resolution,  after  a  laborious  and  cautious  estimate 
of  the  difficulties  and  chances  of  success.  Reverting  then  to  the  period, 
when,  by  retreating  upon  Badajoz,  he  divorced  his  operations  from  the 
folly  of  Spain,  I  shall  succinctly  trace  his  military  and  political  proceed* 
ings  up  to  the  moment,  when,  confident  in  the  soundness  of  his  calcula- 
tions, he  commenced  his  project,  unmoved  by  the  power  of  his  enemy, 
the  timidity  of  his  friends,  the  imprudence  of  his  subordinates,  or  the 
intrigues  of  discontented  men,  who  secretly,  and  with  malignant 
perseverance,  laboured  to  thwart  his  measures  and  to  ruin  his  designs. 
After  the  retreat  from  Spain  in  1809,  he  repaired  to  Seville,  partly  to 
negotiate  with  the  central  junta,  upon  matters  touching  the  war,  but 
principally  to  confer  with  bb  brother,  ere  the  latter  quitted  the  Penin- 
sula. Lord  Wellesley*s  departure  was  caused  by  the  state  of  politics  in 
England,  where  a  change  in  the  administration  was  about  to  take  place ;  a 
change,  sudden  indeed,  but  not  uneipected,  because  the  ineptitude  of 
the  government,  was,  in  private,  acknowledged  by  many  of  its  members, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  was  only  the  signal,  for  a 
public  avowal  of  jealousies  and  wretched  personal  intrigues,  which  had 
rendered  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  the  most  inefficient,  Spain  excepted, 
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of  any  in  Europe.  Mr.  Canning,  the  principal  mover  of  those  in- 
trigues, had  secretly  denounced  lord  Castlereagh  to  his  colleagues,  as  a 
man  incapable  of  conducting  the  public  affairs,'  and  exacted  from  them 
a  promise  to  dismiss  him.'  Nevertheless,  he  permitted  that  nobleman, 
ignorant  of  the  imputation  on  his  abilities,  to  plan,  and  conduct  the 
fitting  out,  of  the  most  poisverful  armament  that  ever  quitted  Eng- 
land. When  it  became  evident  that  loss  and  ruin  waited  on  this  un- 
happy expedition,  Mr.  Canning  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
and  the  inCrigue  thus  becoming  known  to  lord  Castlereagh,  was  by  him 
characterized  as  *'a  breach  of  every  principle  of  good  faith,  both  public 
and  private."  This  was  followed  by  a  duel ;  and  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  administration.  Mr.  Perceval  and  lord  Liverpool  being  then  em* 
powered  to  form  another  cabinet,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with  lord 
Grey,  and  lord  Grenvilie,  assumed  the  lead  themselves,  and  offered  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  to  lord  Wellesley. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expeclation,  he  accepted  it.  His  brother  had 
opened  to  him  those  great  views  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  which  were 
afterwards  so  gloriously  realized;  but  which  could  never  have  been 
undertaken  with  confidence  by  that  general,  unless  secure  of  some 
powerful  friend  in  the  administration,  embucd  with  the  same  sentiments, 
bound  by  common  interest,  and  resolute,  to  support  him  when  the 
crisis  of  danger  arrived.  It  was  therefore  wise,  and  commendable,  in 
lord  Wellesley,  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  own  personal  pretentions, 
to  be  enabled  to  forward  projects,  promising  so  much  glory  to  the 
country  and  his  own  family,  and  the  first  proceedings  in  parliament 
justified  his  policy. 

Previous  to  the  change  in  the  cabinet,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been 
created  baron  Duero,  and  viscount  Wellington;  but  those  honours, 
although  well  deserved,  were  undoubtedly  conferred  as  much  from  party 
as  from  patriotic  feeling,  and  greatly  excited  the  anger  of  the  opposition 
members,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  assailed  the  general,  personally,  and 
with  an  acrimony  not  to  be  justified.  His  merits,  they  said,  were 
nought ;  his  actions  silly,  presumptuous,  rash ;  his  campaign  one  de» 
serving  not  reward,  but  punishment.^  Tet  he  had  delivered  Porlugal, 
cleared  Gallicia  and  Estramadura,  and  obliged  one  hundred  thousand 
French  veterans  to  abandon  the  offensive  and  concentrate  about  Madrid ! 

Lord  Grey,  opposing  his  own  crude  military  notions,  to  the  practised 
skill  of  sir  Arthur,  petulantly  censured  the  latter*s  dispositions  at  Tala- 
vera ;  others  denied  that  he  was  successful  in  that  action ;  and  some, 
forgetting  that  they  were  amenable  to  history,  even  proposed  to  leave  his 
name  out  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  I    That  battle,  so  sternly 

1  Lord  Cutlereagh's  lUtement .  %  Mr.  Ganning^s  statement.  3  See  ParliameoCary 
debate*. 
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fought,  §o  hardly  won,  they  would  have  set  aside  with  respect  to  the 
commander,  as  not  warranting  admission  to  a  peerage  always  open  to 
venal  orators;  and  the  passage  of  the  Duero,  so  promptly,  so  daringly, 
80  skilfully,  so  snccessfolly  executed,  that  it  seemed  rather  the  result  of 
inspiration  than  of  natural  judgment,  they  would  have  cast  away  as  a 
thing  of  no  worth! 

This  spirit  of  faction  was,  however,  not  confined  to  one  side :  there 
was  a  ministerial  person,  at  this  time,  who,  in  his  dread  of  the  opposi- 
tion, wrote  to  lord  Wellington  complaining  of  his  inaction,  and  calling 
upon  him  to  do  something  that  would  excite  a  public  sensation :  any- 
thing  provided  biood  were  $piU  I  A  calm  but  severe  rebuke,  and  the 
cessation  of  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the  writer,  discovered  the 
generaFs  abhorrence  of  this  detestable  policy.  When  such  passions 
were  abroad,  it  is  evident  that  lord  Wellesley*s  accession  to  the  govern- 
ment, was  essential  to  the  success  of  lord  Wellington's  projects. 

Those  projects  delivered  the  Peninsula  and  changed  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  every  step  made  towards  their  accomplishment  merits  at- 
tention, as  much  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  as  that 
it  has  been  common  to  attribute  his  success  to  good  fortune  and  to 
the  strenuous  support  he  received  from  the  cabinet  at  home.  Now  it  is 
for  from  my  intention  to  deny  the  great  inQuence  of  fortune  in  war,  or 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington  has  always  been  one  of  her  peculiar  fa- 
vourites ;  but  1  will  make  it  clearly  appear,  that  if  he  met  with  great  sue* 
cess,  he  bad  previously  anticipated  it,  and  upon  solid  grounds ;  that  the 
cabinet  did  not  so  much  support  him  as  it  was  supported  by  him ;  and 
finally,  that  bis  prudence,  foresight,  and  firmness,  were  at  least  as  eOi- 
dent  causes  as  any  others  that  can  be  adduced. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  from  Jaraceijo,  and  while  the  ministers 
were  yet  unchanged,  lord  Castlereagh,  brought,  by  continual  reverses, 
to  a  more  sober  method  of  planning  military  affairs,  had  demanded  lord 
Wellington's  opinion  upon  the  expediency,  the  chance  of  success,  and 
the  expense  of  defending  Portugal.  This  letter  reached  the  general  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1809;  but  the  subject  required  many  previous 
inquiries  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  country ;  and  at  that  period, 
any  plan  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  was  necessarily  to  be  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  energy  or  feebleness  of  the  Spaniards  in  Andalusia. 
Hence  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  Seville,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  defeat  at  Ocaiia,  that  lord  Wellington  replied  to  lord  Liverpool, 
who,  during  the  interval,  had  succeeded  lord  Castlereagh  in  the  war  de- 
partment. 

Adverting  to  the  actual  state  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula, 
be  observed,'  that  unless  the  Spanish  armies  met  with  some  great  dis- 

r  Lord  WelUo0toii  to  lord  Liverpool ;  Badajoi,  i4thNovenil>er,  1809;  MS. 
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aster,  the  former  could  not  then  make  an  attack  upon  Portugal;  yet,  if 
events  should  enable  them  to  do  so,  that  the  forces  at  that  moment  in  the 
latter  country  might  defend  it.  **  But  the  peace  in  Germany,**  he  said, 
''  might  enable  France  to  re-enforce  her  armies  in  Spain  largely,  when 
the  means  of  Invading  Portugal,  would  be  increased ;  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  additional  troops  then  poured  in,  but  also  in  proportion  to 
the  effect  which  such  a  display  of  additional  strength  would  necessarily 
have  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  in  that  case,  until  Spain 
should  haw  been  conquered  and  rendered  eubmieeive,  the  French  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  possession  of  Portugal, 
provided  England  emp^ed  her  armies  in  defbnce  of  that  country,  and 
that  the  Portuguese  military  service  was  organised  to  the  full  extent 
of  which  it  was  capable.  But  the  number  of  British  forces  employed 
should  not  be  less  than  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  although  the  Por- 
tuguese regular  force,  actually  enrolled,  consisted  of  thirty-nine  thousand 
infantry,  three  thousand  artillery,  and  three  thousand  cavalry;  and 
the  militia  amounted  to  forly-five  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  orde* 
nan^as.** 

The  next  point  of  consideration  was  the  probable  expense.  ''The 
actual  yearly  cost  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  exclusive  of  the  hire  of 
transport-vessels,  was  about  jC  1,800,000,  being  only  half  a  million  ster* 
ling  more  than  they  would  cost  if  employed  in  England.  Ucnce  the  roost 
important  consideration  was  the  expense  of  renovating,  and  supporting 
the  Portuguese  military,  and  civil  services.  The  British  governmenl 
had  already  subsidized  the  Portuguese  regency,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  yearly,  being  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
which  the  latter  were  bound  by  treaty  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  Eng- 
lish commander-in-chief. 

''But  this  was  far  from  sufficient  to  render  the  Portuguese  army  effi- 
cient for  the  impending  contest.  The  revenue  of  Portugal  was  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  of  dollars,  the  expenses  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  millions,  leaving  a  deGciency  of  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Hence,  for  that  year,  the  most  pressing  only  of  the  civil  and  military 
demands  had  been  paid,  and  the  public  debt  and  the  salaries  of  the 
public  servants  were  in  arrear.  The  advances  already  made  by  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars;  there  remained  a  deficiency 
of  four  millions  of  dollars,  which,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  it  appeared 
could  not  be  made  good  by  Portugal ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  admi- 
nistration would,  when  distressed,  gradually  appropriate  the  subsidy  to 
support  the  civil  authorities  to  the  detriment  of  the  military  service. 
Nay,  already  money  from  the  English  military  chest  had  been  advan- 
ced to  prevent  the  Portuguese  army  from  disbanding  (torn  want  of 
food. 

"it  was  impossible  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  regency,  and  yet 
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Ihe  French  inTasion  and  the  emigratioii  to  the  Braiils  had  so  impove- 
rished the  cooatry  thai  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  revenue  or  to 
obtain  money  by  loans.  The  people  were  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  already 
imposed,  and  the  customs,  which  fwmed  the  principal  branch  of  Portu* 
gnese  revenue,  were  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  transfer  of  tiie  Braiilian 
trade  from  the  mother-country  to  Great  Britain.  This  transfer,  so  pro* 
filable  to  the  latter,  was  ruinous  to  Portugal,  and,  therefore,  justice  as 
well  as  policy  required  that  England  should  afford  pecuniary  assistance 
to  the  regency. 

**  Without  it,  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  Portuguese  army. 
The  officers  of  that  army  had,  for  many  years,  done  no  duty,  partly  that 
their  country  having  been,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  at  peace  nearly 
half  a  century,  they  had  continued  in  the  same  garrisons,  and  lived  with 
their  families;  and,  to  these  advantages,  added  others  arising  from 
abuses  in  the  service.  Now  the  severe  but  necessary  discipline  intro- 
duced by  marshal  Beresford,  had  placed  the  Portuguese  officers  in  a 
miserable  situation.  All  abases  had  been  extirpated,  additional  expenses 
bad  been  inflicted,  and  the  regular  pay  was  not  only  insufficient  to  sup- 
port  them  in  a  country  where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  enormously 
dear,  but  it  was  far  below  the  pay  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French 
officers,  with  whom,  or  against  whom,  they  were  to  flght. 

'^If,  therefore,  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  advisable  to  grant 
a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  yearly,  to  enable 
the  regency  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Portuguese  officers ;  and  to  this 
sum,  for  the  reasons  before-mentioned,  should  be  add^  a  further 
subsidy  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  supply  the  actual 
deficiency  in  the  Portuguese  revenues.  Or,  if  the  English  cabinet  pre- 
ferred it,  they  might  take  ten  thousand  more  Portuguese  troops  into 
pay,  which  could  be  done  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  and  filly  thou- 
sand pounds.  With  such  assistance,  the  difficulties  of  the  moment 
might  be  overcome;  but,  without  it,  he  lord  Wellington,  felt  assured^ 
that  the  whole  financial  and  military  system  of  the  Portuguese  would 
break  down  at  once;  all  the  expense,  hitherto  incurred,  would  be  cast 
away,  and  all  hopes  of  defending  the  country  extinguished.  It  was  for 
the  ministers  to  decide. 

"  There  remained  two  other  points  to  consider— the  re-embarkation 
of  the  British  army,  in  the  event  of  failure,  and  the  chances  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  continuing  the  contest  alone.  As  to  the  first,  he  could 
carry  off  everything  safely,  except  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery; 
those  could  not  be  carried  off,  if  the  embarkation  took  place  after  a  lost 
battle ;  and,  if  under  other  circumstances,  the  expense  of  horse-trans- 
ports would  be  more  than  the  worth  of  the  animals.  As  to  the  second 
point,  if  the  British  army  evacuated  Portugal,  under  any  circumstances, 
he  could  not  give  hopes  that  the  contest  could  be  prolonged  effectually 
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by  the  natives.  AUhoogh  I/'  he  said,  "comider  the  Portuguete  go- 
vernment and  army  as  ike  prinoipaU  in  the  contest  for  their  own  inde^ 
pendente,  and  that  their  success  or  failure  must  depend  prineipaUx  upon 
their  own  ewerlions  and  the  bravery  of  their  army,  and  that  I  am  son* 
guine  in  my  expectations  of  boih^  when  escited  by  the  esampie  of  British 
officers  and  troops,  I  have  no  hope  of  either,  if  his  majeety  should  now 
withdraw  the  army  from  the  Penineula,  or  if  it  should  be  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate  ft  by  defeat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  consequences 
will  be  the  possession  of  Lisbon  by  the  enemy,  probably  without  a  contest; 
and  other  consequences  will  follow,  afpBcting  the  state  of  the  war,  not 
only  in  Portugal  but  Spain^  If,  therefore,  it  shoaldbe  thought  advisable 
now  to  withdraw,  or  if,  eventaally  the  British  army  should  be  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  Portugal,  1  would  recommend  a  consideration  of  the 
means  of  carrying  away  such  of  the  Portuguese  military  as  should  be 
desirous  of  emigrating,  rather  than  continue,  by  their  means,  the  contest 
in  this  country." 

Peniche  and  Setuval  offered  secure  points  of  embarkation  in  the  event 
of  failure,  but  neither  were  likely  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  ope- 
rations, and  lord  Wellington's  opinion  as  to  the  facility  of  carrying  off 
the  army  from  Lisbon  was  founded  chiefly  upon  admiral  Berkeley's 
assurances  that  the  embarkation  would  not  take  longer  than  four 
hours,  during  which  time,  even  though  the  left  bank  of  that  river  should 
be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  ships  of  war  could  sqstain  the  Gre  and  at 
the  same  time  sweep  with  their  own  guns  all  the  ground  above  Passo 
d'Arcos,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  no  surf,  was 
thought  preferable  to  St.  Julian's  for  an  embarkation.  But  the  admiral's 
views,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  were  erroneous ; 
the  fleet  could  not  remain  in  the  Tagns,  for  the  purpose  of  an  embarka- 
tion, if  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  left  bank. 

Although  alarmed  at  the  number  of  men  demanded,  a  number  which, 
from  the  recent  loss  sustained  on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  they  truly 
observed,  would,  in  case  of  disaster,  endanger  the  safety  of  England, 
the  ministers  assented  to  lord  Wellington's  proposals  i  they  undertook 
to  pay  ten  thousand  additional  Portuguese  troops,  and  to  advance  money 
for  the  increased  stipends  to  the  officers ;  and  being  now  pledged  to  an 
annual  subsidy  of  nearly  one  million,  they  with  justice  required  that 
the  Portuguese  regency,  under  pain  of  the  subsidy  being  stopped,  should 
keep  all  that  part  of  the  military  establishment  which  remained  under 
their  own  direction  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency. 

Thus  supported,  lord  Wellington  proceeded  with  vigorous  intelli- 
gence to  meet  the  impending  contest.  His  troops  removed  from  the  Gua- 
diana,  took  healthy  cantonments  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal. He  expected  a  re-enforcement  of  five  thousand  infantry  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  from  England,  smaller  detachments  had  already 
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readied  hiai;  and  the  nrrny,  when  it  commeiiced  its  march  from  tbfe 
Gnadiana,  was  Domerically  thirty  thoasand  strong:  but  those  actaaliy 
uoder  arms  scarcely  amoanted  to  twenty  thousand,  for  nine  thousand 
were  in  hospital,  and  many  in  the  ranks  were  still  tottering  from  the 
effects  of  past  illness. 

The  90th  of  January,  the  headquarters,  and  the  artillery  park,  were 
established  at  Yiseu,  in  Upper  Beira.  The  cavalry  was  quartered,  by 
single  regiments,  al  Golegao,  Punhete,  Torres  Novas,  Celerico,  and 
Santarem.  General  Hill  was  left  with  five  thousand  British,  and  a  like 
number  of  Portuguese  at  Abrantes ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  infantry 
(one regiment,  forming  the  garrison  of  Lisbon,  excepted)  was  distribu- 
ted along  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 

The  plans  of  the  English  general  were,  at  first,  grounded  upon  the 
sopposition,  that  the  French  would  follow  the  right  or  northern  line,  in 
preference  to  the  centre  or  southern  line  of  operations,  against  the  Pe- 
ninsula, that  is,  attack  Portugal  from  the  side  of  Old  Cattille^  rather 
than  Andaluaia  from  the  side  of  La  Mancha.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
The  movements  were  again  directed  by  Napoleon,  his  views  were  as 
usual  gigantic,  and  not  Andalusia  alone,  but  every  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  destined  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  arms.  Fresh  troops,  flushed  with 
their  recent  German  victories,  were  crowding  into  Spain,  re-enforcing 
the  corps  to  their  right  and  left,  scouring  the  main  communications, 
and  following  the  footsteps  of  the  old  bands,  as  the  latter  were  impel- 
led forward  in  the  career  of  invasion.  Hence,  the  operations  against 
Andalusia  so  deeply  affected  the  defence  of  Portugal,  that,  on  the 
31st  of  January,  at  the  moment  Seville  was  opening  her  gates,  lord 
Wellington  demanded  fresh  instructions,  reiterating  the  question, 
whether  Portugal  should  be  defeuded  at  all;  but  at  the  same  time 
transmitting  one  of  those  clear  and  powerful  statements,  which  he  in- 
variably drew  up  for  the  ministers'  information  previous  to  undertaking 
any  great  enterprise;  statements,  in  which,  showing  the  bearings  of 
past  and  present  events,  and  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  future  with 
a  wonderful  accuracy,  he  has  given  irrefragable  proofs,  that  envious  folly 
has  attributed  to  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  cabinet,  successes, 
which  were  the  result  of  his  own  sagacity  and  unalterable  firmness. 

^  The  enemy,'*  he  said,'  "  aimed  at  conquering  the  south ;  he  would 
no  doubt  obtain  Seville  with  all  its  resources  \  and  the  defeat  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Spanish  armies  would  be  the  consequences  of  any  action, 
in  which  either  their  imprudence  or  necessity,  or  even  expediency, 
might  engage  them.  The  armies  might,  however,  be  lost  and  the  au- 
tiKHrities  dispersed,  but  the  war  of  partisans  would  continue ;  Cadiz 
might  possibly  bold  out,  and  the  central  junta  even  exist  within  its  walls, 

I  Lord  WelliDSton  lo  lord  LiTerpool,  3ist  Jiumary,  i8io,  MS. 
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bat  it  would  be  without  authority,  because  the  French  would  possess  all 
the  provinces.  This  state  of  affairs  left  Portugal  uutouched  ;  yet  it  wos 
chiefly  to  that  country  he  wished  to  draw  the  minister's  attention. 

**  They  already  knew  its  military  situation  and  resources.  If  arms 
could  be  supplied  to  the  militia,  a  gross  force  of  ninety  thousand  men, 
regularly  organized,  could  be  calculated  upon,  exclusive  of  the  armed  po- 
pulation and  of  the  British  army.  Much  had  been  done  within  the  last 
nine  months,  for  the  enrolment,  organization,  and  equipment  of  this 
great  force ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done,  and  with  very  insufficient 
means,  before  the  Gfty  thousand  men,  composing  the  militia,  could  pos* 
sibly  contend  with  the  enemy ;  and  allhough  this  should  be  effected, 
the  whole  army  would  still  want  that  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
their  officers,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  military  ezperience. 

**  When  the  affairs  of  Spain  should,  as  before  supposed,  be  brought  to 
that  pass,  that  a  regular  retistance  would  cease,  no  poseibilify'  existed  of 
the  contesi  in  that  country  being  renewed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  affbrd  a 
ehance  of  success,  allhough  Ihe  possession  of  each  part  might  be  pre* 
carious,  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  French  fbrce  holding  it,  and 
that  the  whole  might  prove  a  burden  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the 
French  government.  Thence  arose  this  question,  *  Will  the  contlnualioa 
of  the  contest  in  Portugal,  afford  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage 
against  the  common  enemy,  or  of  benefit  to  the  allies?' 

**  It  was  impossible  to  calculate  upon  any  certain  grounds  the  degree 
of  assistance  to  be  expected  from  the  Portuguese  troops.  For  the  regu- 
lars everything  that  discipline  could  effect  had  been  done,  and  they  had 
been  armed  and  equipped  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  country  would  go. 
The  militia  also  had  been  improved  to  the  extent  which  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  embodied  would  permit.  The  Portuguese  had  confidence 
in  the  British  nation  and  army ;  they  were  loyal  to  their  prince ;  detested 
the  French  government,  and  were  individually  determined  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  cause.  Still  they  were  not  to  be  certainly  calculated  upon 
until  inured  to  war,  because  the  majority  of  their  oQicers  were  of  an  in- 
ferior description  and  inexperienced  in  military  affairs." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  adverting  to  the  approaching  sub^ 
Jection  of  Spain,  he  demanded  to  know  whether  **  the  enemy,  bending 
the  greatest  part  of  his  force  against  Portugal,  that  country  should  be 
defended,  or  measures  taken  to  evacuate  it,  carrying  off  all  persons,  mill* 
tary  and  others,  for  whose  conveyance  means  could  be  found.  But 
under  any  circumstances  (he  said)  the  British  army  could  always  be 
embarked  in  despite  of  the  enemy." 

Such  being  the  view  taken  of  this  important  subject  by  lord  WeU 
linglon,  it  may  seem  proper  here  to  notice  an  argument  which,  with 
equal  ignorance  and  malice,  has  often  been  thrust  forward  in  disparage- 
ment of  sir  John  Moore,  namely,  that  he  declared  Portugal  could  not 
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be  defended,"  whereas  lord  Wellington  did  defend  that  country.  The 
former  general  premising  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  a  question 
of  such  magnitude,  observed,  that  the  frontier,  being,  although  rugged, 
open,  could  not  be  defended  against  a  superior  force ;  yet  that  Almeida, 
Guarda,  Belmonte,  Baracal,  Celerico,  and  Yiseu,  might  be  occupied  as 
temporary  positions  to  check  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  and  cover  the 
embarkation  of  stores,  etc. ,  which  could  only  be  made  at  Lisbon.  That 
the  Portuguese  in  their  own  mountains  would  be  of  much  use,  and  that 
he  hoped  that  they  could  alone  defend  the  Tras  os  Monies.'  That,  if 
the  French  succeeded  in  Spain,  it  would  be  vain  to  resist  them  in  Por* 
tugal,  **  becaute  the  latter  woe  without  a  military  force^ "  and  if  it  were 
otherwise,  from  the  experience  of  Rori^  and  Yimiero,  no  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  on  their  troops.  This  opinion,  hastily  given,  had  reference 
only  to  the  etate  of  affairs  esieting  at  that  moment,  being  expressly 
founded,  on  the  miserable  condition  and  unpromising  character  of  the 
Portuguese  militarx,  Spain  also  being  supposed  conquered. 

Now  lord  Wellington,  after  two  campaigns  in  the  country ;  after  the 
termination  of  the  anarchy,  which  prevailed  during  sir  John  Cradock's 
time ;  after  immense  subsidies  had  been  granted  to  Portugal,  her  whole 
military  force  reorganized,  and  her  regular  troops  disciplined,  paid,  and 
officered  by  England ;  after  the  war  in  Germany  had  cost  Napoleon  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  at  least  fifty  thousand 
more ;  in  fine,  after  mature  consideration,  and  when  Spain  was  still 
fighting ;  when  Andalusia,  Catalonia,  M urcia,  Valencia,  Gallicia,  and  the 
Asturias,  were  still  uninvaded ;  when  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badiyoz,  most 
important  posts  with  reference  to  this  question,  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  prepared  for  defence ;  lord  Wellington,  I  say, 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Portugal  might  be  defended  against  the 
enemy  then  in  the  Peninsula,  provided  an  enormous  additional  subsidy 
and  a  powerful  auxiliary  army  were  furnished  by  England,  and  that 
one  earnest  and  dewted  effort  was  made  by  the  whole  Portuguese  nation.'^ 
And  when  Andalusia  fell,  he  warned  his  government,  that,  although 
success  could  only  be  expected  from  the  devotion  and  ardour  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, their  army  could  not  even  then  be  implicitly  trustedA  Lisbon 
also,  he  considered  as  the  only  secure  point  of  resistance,  and  he  occu- 
pied Yiseu,  Guarda,  Almeida,  fielmonte,  and  Celerico,  as  tempo- 
rary  posts. 

But,  in  all  things  concerning  this  war,  there  was  between  those  gene- 
rals, a  remarkable  similarity  of  opinion  and  plan  of  action. 

"  The  French,"  said  sir  John  Moore,^  **  will  find  the  Spaniards  /nm- 


I  Mr.  James  Moore's  NarraCire.  %  Appendii,  No.  lip  seclion  xii.  3  LeUer  (o  lord 
Liverpool,  IHoTember  14,  1809,  MS.  4  Ibid.,  January  3i,  1810,  MS.  5  Mr.  Jamts 
Moorc'i  Narralive. 
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blesome  subjects,  but  in  the  first  instance  tfiejr  will  have  little  more  than 
a  march  to  subdue  the  countrjr," 

^  The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armies  will  be,"  said  lord 
Wellington,* ''  the  probable  consepuence  of  any  action  in  which  either 
imprudence,  necessity,  or  even  expediency,  may  lead  them  to  engage. 
The  armies  may  be  lost,  the  authorities  dispersed,  but  the  war  of  parti- 
sans will  probably  continue.'* 

And  when  the  edge  of  the  sword  was,  in  1810,  as  in  1808,  descending 
on  the  unguarded  front  of  Andalusia,  lord  Wellington,  on  the  first  indi- 
cation of  Joseph*s  march,  designed  to  make  a  movement  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  executed  by  sir  John  Moore  on  a  like  occasion ;  that  is,  by 
an  irruption  into  Castille,  lo  threaten  the  enemy*s  rear,  in  such  sort  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  return  from  Andalusia  or  suffer  his  forces  in 
Castille  to  be  beaten.'  Nor  was  he  at  first  deterred  from  this  project, 
by  the  knowledge,  that  fresh  troops  were  entering  Spain.  The  junta, 
indeed,  assured  him  that  only  eight  thousand  men  had  re -enforced  the 
French;  but,  although  circumstances  led  him  lo  doubt  this  assertion,  he 
was  not  without  hopes  to  effect  his  purpose  before  the  re-enforccments, 
whatever  they  might  be,  could  come  into  line.  He  had  even  matured 
his  plan,  as  far  as  regarded  the  direction  of  the  march,  when  other  con- 
siderations obliged  him  to  relinquish  it,  and  these  shall  be  here  examine 
ed,  because  French  and  Spanish  writers  then,  and  since,  have  accused 
him  of  looking  on  with  indifference,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  the  ruin 
of  the  central  junta's  operations,  as  if  it  only  depended  upon  him  to  ren- 
der them  successful. 

Why  he  refused  to  join  in  the  Spanish  projects  has  been  already  ex- 
plained.   He  abandoned  his  own,— 

1°.  Because  the  five  thousand  men  promised  from  England  had  not 
arrived,  and  his  hospitals  being  full,  he  could  not,  including  Hill's  divi- 
sion, bring  more  than  twenty  thousand  British  soldiers  into  the  field. 
Hill's  division,  however,  could  not  be  moved  without  leaving  the  rear 
of  the  army  exposed  to  the  French  in  the  south,— a  danger,  which 
success  in  Castille,  by  recalling  the  latter  from  Andalusia,  would  only 
increase. 

2*.  The  Portuguese  had  suffered  cruelly  during  the  winter  from 
hunger  and  nakedness,  the  result  of  the  scarcity  of  money  before-men- 
tioned. To  bring  them  into  line,  was  to  risk  a  total  disorganization, 
destructive  alike  of  present  and  future  advantages.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  in  Castille,  consisting  of  the  sixth  corps  and  the  troops  of 
Kellerman's  government,  lord  Wellington  knew  to  be  at  least  thirty 
thousand  strong,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  in  one  mass;  and, 

I  Lelter  to  lord  Liverpool,  January  3i,  i8io,  MS.  a  Appeodiz,  No.  II,  section  ni. 
3  Lord  Wellioglon*8  correspondence,  MS. 
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allhoagh  the  rest  were  dispersed  from  Burgos  to  A?ila»  from  Zamora  to 
Yaliadolid,  they  could  easily  have  concentrated  in  time  to  give  battle, 
and  would  have  proved  too  powerful.  That  this  reasoning  was  sound 
shall  now  be  shown. 

Mortier*s  march  from  Seville  would  not  have  terminated  at  Badajoz,  if 
the  British  force  at  Abrantes,  instead  of  advancing  to  Portalegre,  had 
been  employed  in  Castille.  The  invasion  of  Andalusia,  was  only  part  of 
a  general  movement  throughout  Spain;  and  when  the  king  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  force  the  Morena,  Kellerman  march- 
ed from  Salamanca  to  Miranda  del  Caslanar  and  Bejar,  with  the  sixth 
corps,  and  thus  secured  the  defiles  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  second  corps  coming  down  that  valley,  commoni- 
cated  with  the  sixth  by  the  pass  of  Bafios,  and  with  the  fifth  by  Seradillo 
and  Caceres.  Hence,  without  losing  hold  of  Andalusia,  three  corps  (Var- 
mke,  namely,  the  sixth,  second,  and  fifth,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  could,  on  an  emergency,  be  brought  together  to  oppose  any  offen- 
sive movement  of  lord  Wellington's.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the 
French  combinations ;  in  rear  of  all  these  forces,  Napoleon  was  crowding 
the  Peninsula  with  fresh  armies,  and  not  eight  thousand,  as  the  central 
junta  asserted,  but  one  hundred  thousand  men,  rendered  disposable  by 
the  peace  with  Austria  and  the  evacuation  of  Walcheren,  were  crossing, 
or  to  cross,  the  western  Pyrenees.' 

Of  these,  the  first  detachments  re-enforced  the  divisions  in  the  field, 
but  the  succeeding  troops  formed  an  eighth  and  ninth  corps,  and  the 
former,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Abrantes,  advancing  gradu- 
ally through  Old  Castille,  was  actually  in  the  plains  of  Yaliadolid,  and 
would,  in  conjunction  with  Kellerman,  have  overwhelmed  the  British 
army,  but  for  that  sagacity,  which  the  French,  with  derisive  but  natural 
anger,  and  the  Spaniards,  with  ingratitude,  have  termed  "The  selfish 
caution  of  the  English  system.*^ 

Truly,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  to  use  so  noble  and  costly  a  ma- 
chine, as  a  British  army,  with  all  its  national  reputation  to  support,  as 
lightly  as  those  Spanish  multitudes,  collected  in  a  day,  dispersed  in  an 
hour,  reassembled  again  without  difficulty,  and  incapable  of  attaining, 
and  consequently,  incapable  of  losing,  any  military  reputation. 

I  Rolls  of  the  Freocb  army. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Greatness  of  lord  Welliogton^s  plans— Sitaatioo  of  the  be1li{;erents  describe<l— State  of 
the  French— Character  of  Joseph— Of  his  ministers — Disputes  with  the  marshals — 
Napoleon*s  policy— Military  governments— Almenara  sent  to  Paris— Gnrions  deception 
executed  by  the  marquis  of  Romana,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  historian  Cabanes — Prodigious 
force  of  the  French  army— Slate  of  Spain— Inertness  of  Gal licia— Secret  plan  of  the 
regency  for  encouraging  the  guerillas — Operations  of  those  bands — Injustice  and 
absurdity  of  the  regency,  with  respect  to  South  America— England— State  of  parlies 
~ Factious  injustice  on  both  sides— Difficulty  of  raising  money— Bullion  committee^ 
William  Cobbett— Lord  King— Mr.  Yanstttart— Extravagance  of  the  ministers— State 
of  Portugal— Parties  in  that  country— Intrigues  of  the  patriarch  and  the  Souza's— 
Mr.  Stuart  is  appointed  plenipotenliary— His  firmness— Princess  Carlotla  claims  the 
regency  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Tiis  greatness  of  the  French  re-enforcements  having  dispelled  the  idea 
of  pfTensive  operations,  lord  Wellington  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
Portagal,  and  notwithstanding  Ihe  unfavourable  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, the  ministers  consented  that  he  should  undertake  its  defence ;  yet, 
the  majority  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  rather  than  to  their 
own  conviction  of  its  practicability,  and  threw  the  responsibility  entirely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  general.  The  deep  designs,  the  vast  combina- 
tions, the  mighty  efforts,  by  which  he  worked  out  the  deliverance  of 
that  country,  were  beyond  the  compass  of  their  policy;  and  even  now, 
it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  comprehend,  the  moral  intrepidity  which 
sustained  him  under  so  many  difficulties,  and  the  sagacity  which  enabled 
him  to  overcome  them  :  for  he  had  an  enemy  with  a  sharp  sword  to 
fight,  the  follies  and  fears  of  several  weak  cabinets  to  correct,  the  snares 
of  unprincipled  politicians  to  guard  against,  and  finally  to  oppose  public 
opinion.  Failure  was  everywhere  anticipated,  and  there  were  but  few 
who  even  thought  him  serious  in  his  undertaking. 

But  having  now  brought  the  story  of  the  war  down  to  that  period, 
when  England,  setting  Portugal  and  Spain  as  it  were  aside,  undertook  the 
contest  with  France,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  survey  of  the  respective 
conditions  and  plans  of  the  belligerents;  and  to  show  how  great  the 
preparations,  how  prodigious  the  forces  on  both  sides,  and  with  what  a 
power  each  was  impelled  forward  to  the  shock. 

Stale  of  the  /*renc/(.— France  victorious,  and  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
prosperity,  could  with  ease,  furnish  the  number  of  men,  required  to 
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maiotain  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsala  for  many  years.  The  ntmost 
strength  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  proved,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  the 
French  could  crush  the  British  armies,  disorder  and  confusion  might 
indeed  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years,  yet  no  effectual  resistance  made, 
and  as  in  the  war  of  succession,  the  people  would  gradually  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  change  of  dynasty ;  especially  as  the  little 
worth  of  Ferdinand  was  now  fully  demonstrated,  by  an  effort  to  effect 
his  release.  For  when  baron  Kolli,  the  agent  employed  on  this  occasion, 
was  detected,  and  his  place  supplied  by  one  of  the  French  police,  to  as- 
certain the  intentions  of  the  captive  king,  the  latter,  influenced  hx  per- 
gonal fiars  alone,  not  only  refused  to  make  the  attempt,  but  disho- 
nourably denounced  Kolli  to  the  French  government.  The  only  real 
obstacles  then  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  were  Cadiz  and 
Portugal.  The  strength  of  the  former  was  precarious,  and  the  enormous 
forces  assembled  to  subdue  the  latter  appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  task. 
Tet  in  war,  there  are  always  circumstances,  which,  though  extraneous 
to  the  military  movements,  influence  them  as  much  as  the  wind  influen- 
ces the  sailing  of  a  ship,  and  amongst  the  most  important  of  these,  must 
be  reckoned  the  conduct  of  the  intrusive  king. 

Joseph  was  a  man  of  so  amiable  a  nature,  that  even  the  Spaniards 
never  accused  him  of  anything  worse  than  being  too  convivial ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  unequal  to  his  task  and  mistook  his  true  situation, 
when,  resisting  Napoleon*s  policy,  he  claimed  the  treatment  of  an  inde- 
pendent king.  He  should  have  known  that  he  was  a  tool,  and  in  Spain, 
could  only  be  a  tool  of  the  emperor's.  To  have  refused  a  crown,  like 
his  brother  Lucien,  would  have  been  heroic  firmness,  but  like  his  bro- 
ther Louis,  first  to  accept,  and  then  to  resist  the  hand  that  conferred  it, 
was  a  folly  that,  without  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards, 
threw  fatal  obstacles  in  Napoleon's  path.  Joseph's  object  was  to  create 
a  Spanish  parly  for  himself  by  gentle  and  just  means,  but  the  scales  fell 
from  the  hands  of  justice  when  the  French  first  entered  the  Peninsula, 
and  while  the  English  supported  Spain,  it  was  absurd  to  expect  even 
a  sullen  submission,  much  less  attachment,  from  a  nation  so  abused ; 
neither  was  it  possible  to  recast  public  feeling,  until  the  people  had 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  war.  The  French  soldiers  were  in  Spain 
for  conquest,  and  without  them  the  intrusive  monarch  could  not  keep 
his  throne. 

Now  Joseph's  Spanish  ministers  were  men  who  joined  him  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  who,  far  from  showing  a  renegado  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
French,  were  as  ardently  attached  to  their  own  country,  as  any  of  those 
who  shouted  for  Ferdinand  VII.;  and  whenever  Spanish  interests  clashed 
(and  that  was  constantly)  with  those  of  the  French  armies,  they  as  well 
as  the  king  invariably  supported  the  former;  and  so  strenuously,  that 
in  Paris  it  was  even  supposed  that  they  intended  to  fall  on  the  emperor's 
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troops.'  Thus  civil  contention  weakened  the  military  operations,  and 
obliged  Napoleon  either  to  take  the  command  in  person,  or  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  however  defective,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  have  been  the 
best  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

He  suffered,  or  as  some  eager  to  lower  a  great  man's  genius  to  their 
own  level,  have  asserted,  he  fomented  disputes  between  the  marshals 
and  the  king;  but  the  true  question  is,  could  he  prevent  those  disputes? 
A  wise  policy,  does  not  consist  in  pushing  any  one  point  to  the  utmost 
perfection  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible,  but  in  regulating  and  balan- 
cing opposing  interests,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  greatest  benefit  shall 
arise  from  the  working  of  the  whole.  To  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  of 
Napoleon's  measures,  therefore,  il  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  all  the 
various  interests  of  his  political  position,  and  there  are  not  suflBcient 
materials  yet  before  the  world,  to  do  this  correctly ;  yet  we  may  be  cer^ 
tain,  that  his  situation  with  respect  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
required  extraordinary  management.  It  must  always  be  remembered, 
that,  he  was  not  merely  a  conqueror ;  he  was  also  the  founder,  of  a  po- 
litical structure  too  much  exposed  to  storms  from  without,  to  bear  any 
tampering  with  its  internal  supports.  If  money  be  the  sinew  of  war,  it 
is  also  the  vital  stream  of  peace,  and  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  Napoleon's  policy,  than  the  care  with  which  he  handled  financial 
matters,  avoiding  as  he  would  the  plague,  that  fictitious  system  of  public 
credit,  so  fatuitously  cherished  in  England.  He  could  not  without  hurt- 
ing France,  transmit  large  quantities  of  gold  to  Spain,  and  the  only  re- 
source left  was  to  make  **  the  war  mainiain  the  ioar,'*  Now  Joseph's 
desire  of  popularity,  and  the  feelings  of  his  ministers,  were  opposed  to 
this  system ;  nor  were  the  proceeds  of  the  contributions  always  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  troops.  This  demanded  a  remedy;  yet  openly  to 
declare  the  king  of  no  consideration  would  have  been  impolitic  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  emperor  adopted  an  intermediate  course,  and 
formed  what  were  called  ** particular  mUitarx  governments,'^  such  as 
Navarre,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Andalusia,  in  which  the  marshal,  or 
general,  named  governor,  possessed  both  the  civil  and  military  power  : 
in  short,  he  created  viceroys  as  he  had  threatened  to  do  when  at  Madrid,* 
and,  though  many  disadvantages  attended  this  arrangement,  it  appears 
to  have  been  wise  and  consistent  with  the  long  reach  which  distinguishes 
all  Napoleon's  measures. 

The  principal  disadvantages  were,  that  it  mortally  offended  the  king, 
by  thwarting  his  plans  for  establishing  a  national  parly;  that  many  of 
the  governors  were  wantonly  oppressive,  and  attentive  only  to  their  own 
situation,  without  regarding  the  general  objects  of  the  war; )  that  both 

I  Appendix,  No.  IV,  seclioo  i.  a  Sec  Vol.  I,  page  264.  3  Appendix,  No.  IV,  sections 
II  and  III. 
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the  SpMish  miiiisten  and  tbe  people  regarded  it  as  a  step  towards  dis- 
membccing  Spain,  and  especially  vith  respect  to  the  provinces  beyond 
tbe  Ebro;  and,  indeed,  the  annexing  those  parts  to  France,  if  not  resolT- 
ed  mpoo,  was  at  one  time  contemplated  by  the  emperor.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  proved,  that  Joseph  was  not  a  general  equal  to  the 
times.  Napoleon  himseil  admits,*  that,  at  this  period,  the  maravding 
system  necessary  to  obtain  si^iplies,  joiaed  to  the  gaerilla  warfare,  had 
relaxed  the  discipline  of  the  French  armies,  and  introduced  a  horrible 
license,  while  the  military  moremenls  were  feebly  pushed.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  only  effectual  means  to  obtain  the  resources  of  Spain  for 
the  troops,  with  least  devastation,  was  to  make  the  success  of  each  corps 
iParmSe,  and  the  reputation  of  its  commander,  dependent  upon  the  wel* 
fisre  of  the  province  in  which  it  was  fighting.  And,  although  some  of 
the  governors  had  neither  the  sense  nor  the  justice  to  fulfil  this  expec* 
tation,  others,  such  as  Soult  and  Suchet,  did  tranquillize  the  people, 
and  yet  provided  all  necessary  things  for  their  own  troops ;  results  which 
wouhl  certainly  not  have  been  attained  under  the  supreme  government 
of  the  king,  because  he  knew  little  of  war,  loved  pleasure,  was  of  an 
easy,  obliging  disposition,  and  had  a  court  to  form  and  maintain. 

I  am  aware  that  the  first-named  generals,  especially  Soult,  were  in-* 
dnded  by  Joseph  amongst  those  who,  by  oppressing  the  people,  extended 
the  spirit  of  resistance ;  but  diis  accusation  was  the  result  of  personal 
enmity,  and  facts,  derived  from  less  interested  quarters,  as  well  as  the 
final  results,  prove  that  those  officers  had  a  longer  reach  in  their  policy 
than  the  king  could  understand. 

There  is  yet  another  view  in  which  the  matter  may  be  considered. 
Napoleon  says  he  left  many  provinces  of  Italy  under  the  harsh  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  that  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  common  to  the  small  states 
of  that  country,  might  be  broken,  and  the  whole  rendered  amenable 
and  ready  to  asnmilate,  when  he  judged  the  time  ripe  to  re-fbrm  one 
great  kingdom.  Now  the  same  policy  may  be  traced  in  the  military 
governments  of  Spain.  The  marshars  sway,  however,  wisely  adapted 
to  ctrcanstanees,  being  still  tbeoflTsprlng  of  war  and  violenoe,  was,  e€ 
necessity,  onerous  and  harsh;  but  the  Peninsula  once  subdued,  this 
system  would  have  been  replaced  by  the  peaceful  government  of  the  king, 
who  would  then  have  been  regarded  as  a  deliverer.  Something  of  this 
nature  was  also  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  peculiar  privileges  which 
many  provinces  possessed,  and  of  which  they  were  extremely  tenacious ; 
and  tl^  iron  hand  of  war,  only,  could  introduce  that  equality  which 
was  the  principal  aim  and  scope  of  the  constitution  of  Bayenne. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  effects  of  the  decree  establishing  this  system, 
were  injurious  to  the  French  cause.'    Fresh  contributions  were  exacted 

I  Mimdint  de Saint€'Hithi9.      a  Kins  Joseph^*  corretpondence,  MS. 
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to  supply  the  deficieDcy  occasioned  by  the  cessation  of  sacooars  from 
France;  and,  to  avoid  these,  men,  who  woald  otherwise  have  submitted 
tranquilly,  fled  from  the  military  governments.  The  partidas  also  sud- 
denly and  greatly  increased,  and  a  fresh  difficulty  arose  about  their 
treatment  when  prisoners.  These  bodies,  although  regardless  of  the 
laws  of  war  themselves,  claimed  all  the  rights  of  soldiers  from  their 
adversaries,  and  their  claim  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  government. 
Thus,  when  Soult,  as  major-general  for  the  king,  proclaimed  that  mili- 
tary execution  would  be  done  on  the  bands  in  Andalusia,  as  assassins, 
and  beyond  the  pale  of  military  law,  the  regency  answered,  by  a  re* 
taliatory  declaration ;  and  both  parties  had  strong  grounds  for  what  they 
did.  The  junta,  because  the  defence  of  the  country  now  rested  chiefly 
on  the  partidas.  Joseph,  because  the  latter,  while  claiming  the  usages 
of  war,  did  not  act  upon  them,  and  were,  by  the  junta,  encouraged  in 
assassination.  Mina,  and,  indeed,  all  the  chiefs,  put  their  prisoners  to 
death  whenever  it  became  inconvenient  to  keep  them;  and  Saraza 
publicly  announced  his  hope  of  being  able  to  capture  Madame  Sucbet 
when  she  was  pregnant,  thai  he  might  destroy  the  mother  and  the  infant 
together!^  And  such  things  were  common  during  this  terrible  war. 
The  difficulties  occurring  in  argument  were,  however,  overcome  in 
practice ;  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  generally 
decided  by  granting  no  quarter  on  either  side.  • 

Joseph,  incensed  at  the  edict  establishing  the  governments,  sent  the 
marquis  of  Almenara  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate  with  his  brother,  and  to 
complain  of  the  violence  and  the  injustice  of  the  French  generals,  espe- 
cially Ney  and  Kellerman ;  and  he  denounced  one  act  of  the  latter,  which 
betrayed  the  most  wanton  contempt  of  justice  and  propriety ;  namely, 
the  seisure  of  the  national  archives  at  Simancas,  by  which  infinite  con- 
fusion was  produced,  and  the  utmost  indignation  excited,  without 
obtaining  the  slightest  benefit,  political  or  military.'  Another  object  of 
AUnenara's  mission  was  to  ascertain  if  there  was  really  any  intention  of 
seizing  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ebro ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  curious 
intrigue;  for  his  correspondence,  being  intercepted,  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  the  British  envoy,  and  he,  in  concert  with  Eomana,  and 
Cabanes  the  Spanish  historian,  simulating  the  style  and  manner  of  Na- 
poleon*s  state*papers,  composed  a  C4>unterfeit  seHat4s  cansulfum  and 
decree  for  annexing  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ebro  to  France,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  Joseph,  whose  discontent  and  fears  were  thereby  greatly 
increased.  Meanwhile,  his  distress  for  money  was  extreme,  and  his 
ministers  were  at  times  actually  destitute  of  food.^ 

These  political  affairs  impeded  the  action  of  the  armies,  but  the 
intrinsic  strength  of  the  latter  was  truly  formidable ;  for,  reckoning  the 

1  Suchel*s  Memoiri.      s  Appeodii,  No.  IV,  tectioo  ii.      3  Ibid.,  section  ▼. 
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king's  Freoeii  goards^  tbe  force  in  Ihe  Peainsula  was  not  less  (htn  ihrm 
hundred  amd  sevenfy^  thouiond  mam,  and  eiffhix  ^ommnd  hane$.  Of 
Uiese,  forty-eight  thousand  men  were  In  hospital^  four  thousand  prison- 
ers,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  detached ;  leaviBg  nearly  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  fighting  inen  actually  under  arms,  ready  either  for 
battle  or  si^e :  and  moreoTcr,  a  fresh  reserre,  eighteen  thousand  strong, 
was  in  march  to  enter  Spain.'  In  May,  this  prodigious  force  had  been 
re-organiied ;  and  in  July  was  thus  distributed  :  — 


GovtmmmU  or  AtmAn  m  Um  xdUm. 

ToUlSlMBflk. 

I.  Catalooia  ' Seventh  corps     ....    Duke  of  Tarento    .      55,647 

«.  AngoD Third  corps G«n.  Sachet   . 

^■^•^■™ \        of  the  imperial  ffuard..!^"-^**'**'     • 

4.  Biscay DetachmenU Gen.  CaffareJIi 


6.  Valladolid,  etc.    .     .    .    DeUchments Gen.  Kellerman 

7.  Aatorias One  diTision Gea.  Bonnet  . 


33,007 
11,887 
6,570 
io,3oS 


Total  for  the  gOTemments    .    .    .      14^,786 

ArndM  in  ihe  ui  Ling, 

Army  ofths  South,  composed  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  corps,  under  the 

command  of  Soult 7**789 

Army  of  the  Centre,  composed  of  the  royal  guards,  two  diiisions  of  infontry, 

and  two  of  cavalij,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  king *^%l^ 

4rmy  of  Portugal,  composed  of  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  the  second,  sixth, 

and  eighth  corps,  under  the  command  of  Massena 86,896 

The  ninth  corps,  commanded  by  general  Drouet,  distributed,  by  divisions,  along 

Ihegreatlineof  communication  from  Vitloria  to  YaUadolid  ...*..  s3,ai5 
A  dirisien  under  general  Serras,  employed  at  a  moTeable  column  to  protect  the 

rear  of  the  army  of  Portugal io,6o5 

ai8,>7a 


Hius  the  plan  of  invasion  was  determined  in  three  distinct  lines, 
namely,  the  third  and  seventh  corps  on  the  left;  the  army  of  the  south 
in  the  centre ;  the  army  of  Portugal  on  the  right.  But  the  interior  circle 
was  still  held  by  the  French,  and  their  lines  of  communication  were 
crowded  with  troops. 

State  ofSpain,^On  the  right,  the  armies  of  Valaicia  and  Catalonia, 
were  opposed  to  the  third  and  seventh  corps;  and  their  utmost  efforts 
could  only  retard,  not  prevent  the  sieges  of  Tarragona  and  Tortosa. 
In  the  centre,  the  Murcian  troops  and  those  assembled  at  Cadis,  were 
only  formidable  by  the  assistance  of  the  British  force  under  general 
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OraliaiB.  On  tke  left,  Bomana,  supported  bj  tbe  froatner  fortresses, 
maintained  a  partisan  warfare  from  Alboqnerqne  to  Ayamo'nte,  but 
looked  to  Hill  for  safely,  and  to  Portogai  for  refuge.  In  the  north,  the 
United  forces  of  GaMicia  and  Astwrk,  did  not  eieeed  fifteen  tlnnsand 
Bsen;  and  Mahi  deckired  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Gornfia  if  Bonnet 
advanecMl  beyond  the  frontiers.  Indeed,  the  Gallicians  were  so  back- 
wand  to  join  the  armies,  that  at  a  later  period,  Contreras  was  used  to 
send  through  the  country  moveable  coiomns  attended  by  an  eiecutioner, 
to  oblige  the  Tillages  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men.'  Yet,  with  all 
this  severity,  and  with  money  and  arms  continually  furnished  by  Eng- 
land, Galllcia  never  was  of  any  signal  service  to  the  British  operations. 

But,  as  in  the  human  body  livid  spots  and  blotches  appear  as  the  vital 
strength  decays,  so,  in  Spain,  the  partidas  suddenly  and  surprisingly 
increased  as  the  regular  armies  disappeared.  Many  persons  joined  these 
bands,  as  a  refuge  from  starvation ;  others  from  a  desire  to  revenge  the 
licentious  conduct  of  the  marauding  French  columns ;  and,  finally,  the 
regency,  desirous  of  pushing  the  system  to  its  utmost  extent,  established 
secret  guerilla  juntas,  in  each  province,  enjoining  them,  diligently  to 
cottect  stores  and  provisions  in  secure  places.  District  inspectors  and  pay- 
masters, selected  by  the  nearest  general  oflBcer  in  command  of  regular 
troops,  were  also  appointed,  as  superintendants  of  details  relative  to  the 
discipline  and  payment  of  the  partidas,  and  particular  tracts  were  charged 
with  the  supplies,  each  according  to  its  means.'  Lastly,  every  province 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  part,  following  its  population,  being 
to  furnish  seven,  eight,  or  nine  squadrons  of  this  irregular  force ;  and  the 
whole,  whenever  circumstances  required  it,  to  unite  and  act  in  mass. 

The  first  burst  of  these  bands,  occasioned  the  French  considerable 
loss,  impeded  their  communications,  and  created  great  alarm.  It  was 
a  second  insnrrection  of  the  whole  country.  The  Murcians,  in  concert 
with  the  peasants  of  Grenada  and  Jaen,  waged  war  in  the  mountains  of 
Andalusia.  Franquisetto  and  Palarea  beset  the  neighbourhood  of 
Giudad  Real  and  Toledo  in  La  Mancha.  El  Principe,  Saornil,  Temprano, 
and  Juan  Abril,  keeping  the  circuit  of  the  Carpentino  mountains,  from 
the  Sofnosierra  to  Avila,  and  descending  sometimes  on  the  side  of  New, 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  Old  CastiUe,  sometimes  in  Estramadura,  carried 
off  snMtt  French  posts  even  close  to  the  eapital,  and  slew  the  governor 
of  Segovia  at  the  very  gates  of  that  town.  On  the  other  side  of  Madrid, 
Duvan  with  two  thousand  men,  and  the  Empecinado,  with  twelve  bun- 
dled cavalry  and  inGuUry,  kept  the  hills  above  Guadalaxara,  as  far  as 
Gnenea,  aad  veniured  sometimes  to  give  battle  in  the  plain.  Espoi  y 
Mina  was  fomidable  in  Navarre.  Longa  and  Gamptllo,  at  the  head  of 
morfr  4han  two  thousand  men,  harassed  Biscay  and  the  neighbourhood  of 

1  Memoin  of  Cootrerai,  published  by  himielf.     a  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MSS. 
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Yktoria,  and  ihe  cfaaio  of  commaiilcttion,  between  these  great  bands 
and  the  Enpecinado,  was  maintained  by  Amor,  Merino,  and  the  friar* 
Sapia ;  the  two  first  aeitng  aboat  Burgos,  and  the  third  holding  the 
moiintains  above  Soria.  In  the  Asturias,  Escaidron,  continually  banging 
apon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  Bonnet,  between  St.  Andero  and  Oviede, 
aeted  in  eoncerl  with  Gampillo  on  one  side,  and  with  Porlier  on  the  other, 
and  this  last  ehtef,  sometimes  throwing  himself  into  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  GalUcia,  and  sometimes  sailing  from  ComfSa,  constantly 
troubled  the  Astnrias  by  his  enterprises.  To  curb  these  bands,  the 
French  forlifiod  all  their  own  posts  of  communication  and  correspond-* 
ence,  and  slew  numbers  of  the  guerillas,  many  of  whom  were  robbers 
thai,  under  pretence  of  acting  against  the  enemy,  merely  harassed  their 
own  countrymen ;  few  were  really  formidable,  though  all  were  vexatious. 
Enough  has  been  said  upon  this  point. 

But,  while  reduced  to  this  irregular  warfare,  for  preventing  the  entire 
submission  of  Old  Spain,  the  regency,  with  inconceivable  fotly  and 
injustice,  were  alienating  the  affections  of  their  colonies,  and  provoking 
civil  war,  as  if  the  terrible  struggle  in  the  Peninsula  were  not  sufficient 
for  Ihe  ruin  of  their  country.  The  independence  of  Spain  was,  with 
them,  of  subordinate  interest  to  the  continuance  of  oppression  in  South 
America.  Money,  arms,  and  troops,  were  withdrawn  from  the  Penin- 
sula, to  subdue  the  so-called  rebellious  colonists;  nor  was  any  reflection 
made  on  the  inconsistency,  of  expecting  Napoleon*$  innumerable  hosts  to 
be  beaten  close  to  their  own  doors,  by  guerilla  operations,  and  yet 
attempting,  with  a  few  divisions,  to  crush  whole  nations,  acting  in  the 
same  manner,  at  three  thousand  mites  distance.  Such  being  the  state  of 
French  and  Spanish  aflbtrs,  it  remains  to  examine  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  as  affecting  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

Bngiand.-^the  contentions  of  party  were  vehement,  and  the  minis- 
ters* policy  resolved  itself  into  three  principal  points  :  l**.  The  fostering 
the  public  inclination  for  the  war ;  8».  The  furnishing  money  for  the 
expenses ;  3<*.  The  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  last  was  provided 
for  by  an  act  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  which  offered  eleven 
guineas  bounty  to  men  passing  from  the  militia  to  the  line,  and  ten 
guineas  bounty  (o  recruits  for  the  militia;  this  was  found  to  furnish 
about  twenty-four  thousand  men  in  the  year ;  but  the  other  points  were 
not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  opposition,  in  parliament,  was  powerful, 
eloquent,  and  not  very  scrupulous.  The  desperate  shifts  which  formed 
the  system  of  the  ministers,  were,  indeed,  justly  attacked,  but  when 
particulars,  touching  the  contest  in  Portugal,  were  discussed,  faction 
was  apparent.  The  accuracy  of  Beresford's  report  of  the  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  the  native  forces,  was  most  unjustly  questioned,  and  the 
notion  of  successful  resistance  assailed  by  arguments  and  by  ridicule, 
until  gloom  and  doubt  were  widely  spread  in  England,  and  disaffection 
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wonderfully  encouraged  in  Portagal ;  nor  was  tbe  mischief  thus  caused, 
one  of  the  smallest  difllcoUies  encountered  by  the  English  general. 

On  tbe  other  side,  the  ministers,  trusting  to  their  majorities  in  par- 
liament, reasoned  feebly  and  ignorantly,  yet  wilfully,  and  like  men 
expecting  that  fortune  would  befriend  them,  they  knew  not  why  or 
wherefore ;  and  they  dealt  also  more  largely  than  their  adversaries  in 
misrepresentations  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  Every  treasury  news-* 
paper  teemed  with  accounts  of  battles  which  were  never  fought,  plans 
which  were  never  arranged,  places  taken  which  were  never  attacked, 
and  victories  gained  where  no  armies  were.  The  plains  of  the  Peninsula 
could  scarcely  contain  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese;  cowardice,  weakness,  treachery,  and  violence  were  the 
only  attributes  of  tbe  enemy;  if  a  battle  was  expected,  his  numbers  were 
contemptible,  if  a  victory  was  gained,  bis  host  was  countless.  Mem- 
bers of  parliament  related  stories  of  the  enemy  which  had  no  foundation 
in  troth,  and  nothing,  that  consummate  art  of  intrigue  could  bring  to 
aid  party  spirit,  and  to  stiQe  reason,  was  neglected. 

But  the  great  and  permanent  difficulty  was  to  raise  money.  The 
country,  inundated  with  banknotes,  was  destitute  of  gold.  Napoleon's 
continental  system  burdened  commerce,  the  exchanges  were  continually 
rising  against  England,  and  all  the  evils  which  sooner  or  later  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  factitioas  currency,  were  too  perceptible  to  be 
longer  disregarded  in  parliament.  A  committee  appointed  toinvestigate 
tbe  matter,  made  early  in  the  session  of  1810,  a  report  in  which  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  were 
elaborately  treated,  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to  cash  payments  en- 
forced :  but  the  authors  did  not  perceive,  or  at  least  did  not  touch  upon 
the  injustice,  and  the  ruin,  attending  a  full  payment  in  coin  of  sterling 
value,  of  debts  contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  The  cele- 
brated writer,  William  Cobbett,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  point  out  this 
very  clearly,*  and  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  his  views.  The 
government  at  first  endeavoured  to  stave  off  the  bullion  question  ;  but 
finding  that  they  must  either  abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  deny  the  facts  adduced  by  tbe  committee,  adopted  the 
latter.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  house  voted  in  substance 
that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to  a  golden  guinea 
of  full  weight,  although  light  guineas  were  then  openly  sold  at  twenty- 
eight  shillings  each.  Lord  King,  by  demanding  gold  from  those  of  his 
tenants,  whose  leases  were  drawn  before  Ihe  depreciation  of  bank-notes, 
exposed  all  the  fraud  and  Uie  hollow ness  of  the  minister*s  system;  and 
the  vote  of  the  Commons,  although  well  calculated  to  convince  the  mi* 
nisters*  opponents,  that  no  proposition  could  be  too  base,  or  absurd,  to 
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meet  with  support  in  the  existing  parliament,  did  not  remove  the  diffi- 
calties  of  raising  money  :  hence  no  resource  remained,  but  that  of  the 
desperate  spendthrift,  who  never  intending  to  pay,  cares  not  on  what 
terms  he  supplies  his  present  necessities.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  war,  had,  however,  given  England  a  monopoly  of  the  world's 
commerce  by  sea,  and  the  ministers  affirming,  that  the  country  was  ia 
a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  began  a  career  of  expense,  the  like  of 
which  no  age  or  nation  had  ever  seen  ;  yet  without  one  sound  or  rea- 
sonable ground  for  expecting  ultimate  success,  save  the  genius  of  their 
general,  which  they  hut  half  appreciated,  and  which  the  first  bullet 
might  have  extinguished  for  ever. 

State  of  Partu^.— In  this  country,  three  parties  were  apparent. 
That  of  the  people,  ready  to  peril  body  and  goods  for  independence. 
That  of  the  fidaigos,  who  thought  to  profit  from  the  nation's  energy 
without  any  diminution  of  ancient  abuses.  That  of  the  disaffected^  who 
desired  the  success  of  the  French ;  some  as  thinking  that  an  ameliorated 
government  must  follow,  some  from  mere  baseness  of  nature.  This 
party  looked  to  have  Alorna,  Pamplona,  and  Gomez  Freire,  as  chiefs  if 
the  enemy  triumphed.  Those  noblemen,  in  common  with  many  others, 
had  entered  the  French  service  in  Junot's  time,  under  the  authority  of 
the  prince  regenfs  edict  to  that  effect :  Freire,  more  honourable  than 
his  companions,  refused  to  bear  arms  against  his  country ;  the  two 
others  had  no  scruples,  and  Pamplona  even  sketched  a  plan  of  invasion, 
which  is  at  this  day  in  the  military  archives  at  Paris. 

The  great  body  of  the  people,  despising  both  their  civil  governors  and 
military  chieds,  relied  on  the  British  general  and  army;  but  the  fidaigos, 
or  cast  of  nobles,  working  in  unison  with,  and  supported  by  the  regency, 
were  a  powerful  body,  and  their  political  proceedings  after  the  departure 
of  sir  John  Gradock,  demand  notice.  The  patriarch,  formerly  bishop 
of  Oporto,  the  marquis  de  Olhao  Monteiro  Mor,  and  the  marquis  of  Das 
Minas,  these  composed  the  regency,  and  they  and  every  other  member 
of  the  government  were  jealous  of  each  other,  exceedingly  afraid  of  their 
superiors  in  the  Brazils,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  Miguel 
Forjas,  unanimous  in  support  of  abuses.  As  the  military  organization 
carried  on  by  Beresford,  was  only  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  country,  it  was  necessarily  hateful  to  the  regency,  and  to  the 
fidaigos,  who  profited  by  its  degeneracy.  The  opposition  of  these 
people,  joined  to  unavoidable  difficulties  in  finance,  and  other  matters, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  regular  army  towards  efficiency  during  1809, 
and  rendered  the  efforts  to  organize  the  militia,  and  ordenan^a,  nearly 
nugatory.  Nevertheless ,  the  energy  of  lord  Wellington  and  of  Beresford, 
and  the  comparatively  zealous  proceedings  of  Forjas,  proved  so  disagree- 
able to  Das  Minas,  who  was  in  bad  health,  that  he  resigned,  and  imme- 
diately became  a  centre,  round  which  all  discontented  persons,  and  they 
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were  neither  few  nor  inaetiye,  gathered.  As  the  times  obliged  the 
government  to  permit  an  unosnal  freedom  of  dlscossion  in  Lisbon,  k 
natoralJy  followed  that  the  opinions  of  designing  persons  were  most 
obtruded,  and  those  opinions  being  repealed  in  the  British  parliament, 
were  printed  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  re*echoed  in  Lisbon.  Thus 
a  picture  of  affairs  was  painted  in  the  most  glaring  colours  of  misrepre- 
sentation, at  the  moment  when  the  safely  of  the  country  depended  upon 
the  devoted  submission  of  the  people. 

After  Das  Minas*  resignation,  Mr.  Stuart  and  three  Portugvese,  na- 
mely, Antonio,  called  "^  Principal  Soiua,"  the  conde  de  Redondo,  and 
doctor  Noguicra,  were  added  to  the  regency  by  an  intrigue  which  shall 
be  hereafter  noticed.  The  last  was  a  man  of  honesty,  talent,  and  dis- 
cretion; butSouza,  daring,  restless,  irritable,  indefatigable,  and  a  con- 
summate intriguer,  created  the  utmost  disorder.  Seeking  constantly  to 
thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  British  generals,  he  was  strenuousy 
assisted  by  the  patriarch,  whose  violence  and  ambition  were  no  way 
diminished,  and  whose  inOuence  amongst  the  people  was  still  very  con- 
siderable. An  exceedingly  powerful  cabal  was  thus  formed,  whose 
object  was  to  obtain  the  supreme  direction  of.  the  civil  and  mihtary 
affairs,  and  to  control  both  Wellington  and  Beresford.  The  conde  Lin* 
hares,  head  of  the  Souza  family^  was  prime  minister  in  the  Brazils;  the 
principal  was  in  the  regency  at  Lisbon ;  the  chevalier  Souza  was  envoy 
at  the  British  court,  and  a  fourth  of  the  family,  don  Pedro  de  Souza,  was 
in  a  like  situation  near  the  Spanish  regency ;  playing  into  each  others* 
hands,  and  guided  by  the  subtle  principal,  they  concocted  very  danger* 
ouj  intrigues,  and  their  proceedings,  as  might  be  ezpected,  were  at  first 
supported  with  a  high  hand  by  the  cabinet  of  Rio  Janeiro.  lx>rd  Welles- 
ley*s  energetic  interference  reduced  the  latter,  indeed,  to  a  reasonable 
disposition,  yet  the  cabal  secretly  continued  their  machinations,  and 
what  they  durst  not  attempt  by  force,  they  sought  to  attain  by  artifice. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809,  Mr.  Villiers  had,  fortunately  for 
the  cause,  been  replaced  as  envoy,  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  and  this  gen* 
tieman,  well  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  and  disdaining 
the  petty  jealousies  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  intercourse  of  the 
principal  political  agents  with  the  generals,  immediately  applied  his 
masculine  understanding ,  and  resolute  temper,  to  forward  the  views  of 
lord  Wellington.  It  is  undoubted,  that  the  dangerous  political  crisis 
which  followed  his  arrival,  could  not  have  been  sustained,  if  a  diploma- 
tist less  firm,  less  able,  or  less  willing  to  support  the  plans  of  the  com* 
mander  had  been  employed. 

To  resist  the  French  was  the  desire  of  two  of  the  three  parties  in 
Portugal,  but  with  the  fidalgos,  it  was  a  question  of  interest  more  than 
of  patriotism.  Yet  less  sagacious  than  the  clergy,  the  great  body  of 
which,  perceiving  at  once  that  they  niust  stand  or  fall  with  the  English 
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army,  heartily  aided  the  eaose,  the  fidalgos  clung  rather  to  the  regency. 
Now  the  cahalters  in  that  body,  who  were  the  same  people  that  had  op^ 
po6ed  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  hoped  not  only  to  beat  the  euemy,  but  to  esla** 
blish  the  supremacy  of  the  northern  provinces  (of  which  they  themselTCS 
were  the  lords)  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  would  there- 
fore consent  to  no  operations  militaiting  against  this  design.  Moreover 
the  natural  indolence  of  the  people  being  fostered  by  the  negligence  and 
fears  of  the  regency,  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  the  execution 
of  any  works  or  the  fulfilment  of  any  agreement  in  which  the  Portuguese 
government  or  the  civil  authorities  were  concerned. 

Another  spring  of  political  action,  was  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
Spain,  common  to  the  whole  Portuguese  nation.  It  created  difficulties 
during  the  military  operations ,  but  it  had  a  visibly  advantageous  effect 
upon  the  people,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  British.  For  when  the 
Spaniards  showed  a  distrust  of  their  allies,  the  Portuguese  were  more 
minded  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  latter,  to  prove  that  they  had  no  feeling 
ia  common  with  their  neighbours.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  mutual 
dislike,  the  princess  Carlolta,  wife  to  the  prince  regent,  and  sister  to 
Ferdinand,  claimed,  not  only  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
the  event  of  her  brother's  death  or  perpetual  captivity,  but  the  immediate 
government  of  the  whole  Peninsula  as  hereditary  regent ;  and  to  per- 
suade the  Spanish  tribunals  to  acknowledge  her  claims,  was  the  object 
of  Pedro  Souza's  mission  to  Cadiz. 

Although  the  council  of  Castille,  always  ready  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  regency,  readily  recognised  Carlotta*s  pretensions  in  virtue  of 
the  decision  of  the  secret  cortez  of  1789,  which  abolished  the  Saiique 
law  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  regents  woul4  pay  no  attention  to  them ;  yet 
Souza,  renewing  lys  intrigues  when  the  cortez  assembled,  by  corruption 
obtained  from  the  majority  of  the  members  a  secret  acknowledgment  of 
the  princess's  claim.  His  further  progress  was,  however,  promptly  ar- 
rested by  lord  Wellington,  who  foresaw  that  his  success  would  aCTect, 
not  only  the  military  operations  in  Portugal,  by  placing  them  under  ^he 
control  of  the  Spanish  government,  fcfut  the  policy  of  England  after- 
wards, if  power  over  the  whole  Peninsif  la  was  su^ered  thus  to  i^qfre  in 
one  family.  Moreover,  although  at  first  he  thought  it  might  proye  bene- 
ficial in  the  event  of  the  Peninsula  beiqg  conquered,  he  soon  judged  it  a 
scheme,  concocted  at  Eio  Janeiro,  to  embarras  himself  and  Beresford;  for 
it  was  at  first  kept  secret  from  the  British  cabinet,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  princess  should  reside  at  Madeira,  where,  surrounded  by  the 
contrivers  of  this  plan,  she  could  only  have  acted  under  their  directions. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  arrogance,  deceit,  negligence  in  bii9incs9»  and  per- 
sonal intrigues,  were  common  to  the  Portuguese  anil  Spanish  govern- 
ments ;  and  why  they  did  not  produce  the  same  fatal  effects  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other  country,  will  be  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Lord  Well'iDgton's  scheme  for  Ihe  defence  of  Portugal— Vastneas  of  his  designs-  Number 
of  liis  troops — Description  of  the  country— Plan  of  defence  analyzed — Difficulty  of  sup- 
plying the  army— Resources  of  the  belligerents  compared— Character  of  the  British 
soldier. 

When  lord  Welh'ngton  required  thirty  thousand  British  troops  to  defend 
Portugal,  he  considered  the  number  that  could  be  fed  and  managed 
with  such  an  inexperienced  staff  and  ciYil  administration  as  that  of  the 
English  army,  rather  than  what  was  necessary  to  fight  the  enemy ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  he  declared  success  would  depend  upon  the  exertions 
and  devotion  of  the  native  forces.  Yet  knowing,  from  his  experience  in 
Spain,  how  passions,  prejudices,  and  abuses  would  meet  him  at  every 
turn,  he  would  trust  neither  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  nor  the 
free  promises  of  their  governors,  and  insisted  that  this  own  authority  as 
marshal-'generai  of  Portugal  should  be  independent  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  absolute  over  all  arrangements  concerning  the  English  and 
Portuguese  forces,  whether  regulars,  militia,  or  ordenancas ;  *  for  his 
designs  were  vast,  and  such  as  could  only  be  effected  by  extraordinary 
means. 

Armed  with  this  power,  and  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
money  supplied  by  England,  he  first  called  upon  the  regency,  to  revive 
and  enforce  the  ancient  military  laws  of  the  realm,  by  which  all  men 
were  to  be  enrolled,  and  bear  arms.  That  effected,  he  demanded  that 
the  people  should  be  warned  and  commanded  to  destroy  their  mills, 
to  remove  their  boats,  break  down  their  bridges,  lay  waste  their  fields, 
abandon  their  dwellings,  and  carry  of  their  property,  on  whatever  line 
the  invaders  should  penetrate :  and  that  this  might  be  deliberately  and 
effectually  performed,  he  designed  at  the  head  of  all  the  allied  regular 
forces,  to  front  the  enemy,  in  such  sort,  that,  without  bringing  on  a 
decisive  battle,  the  latter  should  yet  be  obliged  to  keep  constantly  in  a 
mass;  while  the  whole  population,  converted  into  soldiers,  and  closing 
on  the  rear  and  flanks,  should  cut  off  all  resources,  save  those  carried  in 
the  midst  of  the  troops. 

I  Appendix,  No.  V,  section  ix. 
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Bat  it  was  erident,  that  if  the  French  conld  find,  or  carry,  supplies, 
Sufficient  to  maintain  themselTCS  nntil  the  British  commander,  forced 
back  npon  the  sea,  should  embark,  or  giving  battle  be  defeated,  the 
whole  of  this  system  most  necessarily  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  miserable 
mined  people  submit  without  further  straggle.  To  avoid  such  a  cala- 
mitous termination,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  position,  covering  Lisbon, 
where  the  allied  forces  could  neither  be  turned  by  the  Oanks,  nor  forced 
in  front  by  numbers,  nor  reduced  by  famine,  and  from  which  a  free 
communication  could  be  kept  up  with  the  irregular  troops  closing  round 
the  enemy.  The  mountains  filling  the  tongue  of  land  upon  which 
IJsbon  is  situated,  furnished  this  keystone  to  the  arch  of  defence.  Ac« 
curate  plans  of  all  the  positions,  had  been  made  under  the  directions  of 
sir  Charles  Stuart  in  17d9,  and,  together  with  the  French  colonel  Vin- 
cent's minutes,  showing  how  they  covered  Lisbon,  were  in  lord  Wei* 
lington*s  possession.  From  those  documents  the  original  notion  of  the 
celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Yedras  are  said  to  have  been  derived ;  but  the 
above-named  officers  only  contemplated  such  a  defence  as  might  be  made 
by  an  army  in  movement,  before  an  equal  or  a  greater  force.  It  was 
lord  Wellington,  who  first  conceived  the  design,  of  turning  those  vast 
mountains  into  one  stupendous  and  impregnable  citadel,  wherein  to 
deposit  the  independence  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 

Hereafter  the  lines  shall  be  described  more  minutely ;  at  present  it 
must  suffice  to  observe,  that  intrenchments,  inundations,  and  redoubts 
secured  more  than  five  hundred  square  miles  of  mountainous  country 
lying  between  the  Tagus  and  the  ocean.  Nor  was  this  the  most  gigantic 
part  of  the  English  generaPs  undertaking.  He  was  a  foreigner,  ill  sup* 
ported  by  his  own  government,  and  holding  power  under  that  of  Por- 
tugal by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  he  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
local  authorities,  by  the  ministers,  and  by  the  nobility  of  that  country ; 
yet,  in  this  apparently  weak  position,  he  undertook  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  overcome  the  abuses  engendered  by  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment,  and  to  oblige  a  whole  people,  sunk  in  sloth,  to  arise  in  arms,  to 
devastate  their  own  lands,  and  to  follow  him  to  battle  against  the  most 
formidable  power  of  modern  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  secret  opposition  of  the  regency,  and  of  the 
ftdalgos,  the  ancient  military  laws  were  revived,  and  so  effectually,  that 
the  returns  for  the  month  of  May  gave  a  gross  number  of  more  than  four 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  in  arms,  of  which  about  fifty  thou- 
sand were  regular  troops,  fiflyfive  thousand  militia,  and  the  remainder 
ordenangas;  but  this  multitude  was  necessarily  subject  to  many  deduc- 
tions. The  '<  capitana  mor/'  or  chiefs  of  districts,  were  at  first  exceed* 
ingly  remiss  in  their  duly,  the  fidalgos  evaded  service  by  the  connivance 
of  the  government,  and  the  total  number  of  ordenancas  really  assembled, 
fell  far  short  of  the  returns,  and  all  were  ilUarmed.    This  also  was  the 
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case  with  the  miliUa,  only  Ibirty-two  IhonsaiKt  %d  which  bad  imiskeU  and 
bayonets ;  and  deserters  were  so  numcroas,  and  ibe  native  aalhoritiesoon- 
njTcd  at  absence  under  false  preUnces,  to  such  on  extent,  that  scarcely 
twenty-six  thousand  men  ever  remained  with  their  colours.  Of  the 
regnlar  troops  the  whole  were  in  good  condition ;  thirty  thoosand  being 
in  the  pay  of  England,  wf  re  completely  equipped,  clothed,  disciplined, 
and  for  the  most  part  commanded  by  British  officers;  but,  dedaction 
being  made  for  sick  men  and  recrails,  the  actual  number  under  arms  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand  Ave  hundred 
cavalry,  and  three  thousand  artillery.  Thus  the  disposable  native  force 
was  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  one-half  of  which  were  militia. 

At  this  period,  the  British  troops  employed  in  the  Peninsula  exclusive 
of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  somewhat  exceeded  thirty-eight  thousand 
men  of  all  arms,  of  which  six  thousand  were  in  hospital  or  detached, 
and  above  seven  ihousand  were  in  Cadiz.  The  latter  city  was  protected 
by  an  allied  force  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  while  the  army,  on 
whose  exertions  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  rested,  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  British,  such  was  the  policy  of  the  English  cabinet ;  for  this 
was  the  ministers'  and  not  the  general's  arrangement.  The  ordenaocas 
being  set  aside,  the  actual  force  at  the  disposition  of  lord  Wellington, 
cannot  be  estimated  higher  than  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  frontier 
to  defend,  reckoning  from  Braganza  to  Ayamonle,  four  hundred  miles 
long.  The  great  military  features,  and  the  arrangements  made  to  take 
advantage  of  them  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  defence,  shall 
now  be  described. 

The  Portuguese  land  frontier  presents  four  great  divisions  open  to  in- 
vasion :— 

1^  The  norlhern  line  of  the  Entre  Minho  and  the  Tras  os  Hontes,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  to  Miranda  on  the  Duero. 

2<>.  The  eastern  line  of  the  Tras  os  Monies,  following  the  course  of  the 
Duero  from  Miranda  to  Castel  Rodrigo. 

50.  The  frontier  of  Beira,  from  Castel  Rodrigo  to  Rosaminhal  on  the 
Tagus. 

4<'.  The  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarve  frontiers,  stretching,  in  one  line, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana. 

But  these  divisions  may  be  simplified  with  respect  to  the  military 
aspect  of  the  country ;  for  Lisbon  taken  as  the  centre,  and  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Oporto  as  the  radius,  a  sweep  of  the  compass  to  Rosa- 
minhal will  trace  the  frontier  of  Beira ;  and  the  space  lying  between  this 
arc,  the  Tagus,  and  the  seacoast,  furnished  the  main  body  of  the  defence. 
The  southern  and  norlhern  provinces  being  considered  as  the  wings, 
were  rendered  subservient  to  the  defence  of  the  whole ;  but  each  had  a 
separate  system  for  itself,  based  on  the  one  general  principle,  that  the 
country  should  be  wasted,  and  the  best  troops  opposed  to  the  enemy 
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without  risking  a  dedsite  actfon^  white  the  irregular  forces  closed  round 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  itividers. 

The  norCbero  and  southern  provinces  have  been  already  described, 
Beira  remains  to  be  noticed.  Separated  by  the  Duero  from  the  Entre 
■mho  and  Tras  os  Montes,  it  cannot  well  be  invaded  on  that  line,  except 
nme  or  both  of  those  provinces  be  first  subdued ;  but  from  Castel  Rodrigo 
to  Rosawtohal,  that  is  from  the  Dwero  to  the  Tagns,  the  frontier  touches 
upon  Spain,  wui  perhaps  the  clearest  method  to  describe  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

An  invading  army  then,  wouhl  assemble  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  at 
Coria,  or  at  both  those  places.  In  the  latter  case,  the  communications 
could  be  iBaihtaiaed,  directly  over  the  Gata  mountains  by  the  pass  of 
Perales,  or  ctrcuitously,  by  Ptacenda  and  the  pass  of  Bafios ;  and  the 
disCance  being  by  Perales  not  more  than  two  marches,  the  corps  oould 
eittier  advance  simultaneously,  or  nnite  and  force  their  way  atone  poinC 
only.  In  this  sitnaCion,  the  frontier  of  Beini  between  the  Duero  and 
the  Tagas,  wouM  offer  them  an  opening  of  ninety  miles  against  which 
to  operate.  But  in  the  centre,  tho  Sierra  de  Estrelta,  lifting  its  snowy 
peaks  to  the  clouds  and  stretching  out  its  gigantic  arms,  would  seem  to 
grasp  and  claim  the  whole  space ;  the  summit  is  impassable,  and  stream « 
tng  down  on  either  hand,  numerous  rivers  cleaving  deeply,  amidst  ra- 
vines and  bristled  ridges,  continually  oppose  the  progress  of  an  army. 
Nevertheless,  the  invaders  could  penetrate  to  the  right  and  left  of  this 
mountain  in  the  following  directions  :-* 

Frimt  Ciudad  /?«*r/^.— 1*.  By  the  valley  of  the  Duero;— 2».  By 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  ]—Z^.    By  the  valley  of  the  Zezere. 

From  Caria.^lK  By  Castello  franco  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus; 
and,  9r,    By  the  modntains  of  Sobreira  Formosa. 

To  advance  by  the  valley  of  the  Ooero,  would  be  a  flank  movement 
through  an  extremely  difficult  country,  and  would  belong  rather  to  an 
invasion  of  the  northern  provinces  than  of  Beira,  because  a  fresh  base 
must  be  established  at  Lamego  or  Oporto,  before  the  movement  could 
be  prosecuted  against  Lisbon. 

To  gain  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  there  are  three  routes.  The  first 
passing  by  Ahneida  and  Gelerico,  the  second  by  Trancoso  and  Viseu, 
the  thil*d  by  Alfi^yates  and  Gnarda  over  the  high  ridges  of  the  Estrella. 
To  gain  the  Yalley  of  the  Zezere,  the  march  is  by  Alfayates,  Sabugal, 
and  Belmonte,  and  whether  to  the  Zezere  or  the  Mondego,  these  routes, 
although  rugged,  are  practicable  for  artiHery ;  but  between  Guarda  and 
Belmonte  some  high  table-land  offers  a  position  where  a  large  army  (for 
a  small  one  it  is  dangerous  )  could  seal  the  passage  on  cither  side  of  the 
mountain,  except  by  the  Trancoso  road.  In  fact,  the  position  of  Guarda 
may  be  called  the  breastplate  of  the  Estrella. 

On  the  side  of  Goria,  an  invading  army  must  first  force  or  turn  the 
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passages  of  the  Elga  and  Pongul  rifers,  to  reach  Gastello  Branco,  and  that 
done,  proceed  to  Abrantes  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagns  or  over  the  savage 
moantain  of  Sobreira  Formosa.  But  the  latter  is  impracticable  for  heavy 
artillery,  even  in  summer,  the  ways  broken  and  tormented  by  the  deep 
channels  of  the  winter  torrents,  the  country  desert,  and  the  positions  if 
defended,  nearly  impregnable.  Nor  is  the  valley  of  the  Tagas  to  be 
followed,  save  by  light  corps,  for  the  villages  are  few,  the  ridges  not 
less  steep  than  those  of  Sobreira,  and  the  road  qaite  impracticable  for 
artillery  of  any  calibre. 

Such,  and  so  difficult,  being  the  lines  of  invasion  through  Beira,  it 
would  seem  that  a  superior  enemy  might  be  met  with  advantage  on  the 
threshold  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  not  so.  For,  first,  the  defending 
army  must  occupy  all  the  positions  on  this  line  of  ninety  miles,  while 
the  enemy,  posted  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Coria,  could,  in  two  marches, 
unite  and  attack  on  the  centre,  or  at  either  extremity,  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  Secondly,  the  weakness  of  the  Beira  frontier  consists 
in  this,  the  Tagus  along  its  whole  course  is,  from  June  to  December, 
fbrdqble  as  low  down  as  Salvatierra,  close  under  the  lines,  A  march 
through  the  Alemtejo,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  at  any  place  below 
Abrantes  would,  therefore,  render  all  the  frontier  positions  useless;  and 
although  there  were  no  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  Alerot^o  itself,  the 
march  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  Perales,  Coria,  and  Alcantara,  and 
thence  by  the  southern  bank  to  the  lowest  ford  in  the  river,  would  be 
little  longer  than  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Hondego  or  that  of  the 
Zezere.  For  these  reasons  the  frontier  of  Portugal  must  be  always 
yielded  to  superior  numbers. 

Both  the  conformation  of  the  country,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the 
French  corps,  led  lore)  Wellington  to  expect,  that  the  principal  attacks 
would  be  by  the  north  of  Beira  and  by  the  Alemtejo,  while  an  interme- 
diate connecting  corps  would  move  by  Castello  Branco  upon  Abrantes, 
and  under  this  impression,  he  made  the  following  dispositions.  Elvas, 
Almeida,  and  Yalen^a,  in  the  first,  and  Peniche,  Abrantes,  and  Setuvai, 
in  the  second  line  of  fortresses,  were  garrisoned  with  native  troops,  part 
regulars,  part  militia. 

General  Bacellar,  having  Sylveira  and  the  British  colonels,  Trant, 
Miller,  and  J*  Wilson,  under  his  orders,  occupied  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Duero,  with  twenty- one  regiments  of  militia,  including  the  garrison 
of  Valen^a,  on  the  Hinho. 

The  country  between  Penamacor  and  the  Tagus,  that  is  to  say,  the 
lines  of  the  Elga  and  the  Pon^ul,  was  guarded  by  ten  regiments  of  mili- 
tia, a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  Lusitanian  legion.  In  the 
Alemtejo,  including  the  garrisons,  four  regiments  of  militia  were  sta- 
tioned, and  three  regiments  held  the  fortresses  of  the  Algarves.  There 
remained  in  reserve,  twelve  regiments  of  the  fifty  composing  the  whole 
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militia  force,  and  these  were  distributed  in  Estramadora  on  both  sides 
oftheTagos,  but  principally  about  Setuvai.  The  regular  Portuguese 
troops,  deducting  those  in  garrison  at  Almeida,  Elvas  and  Cadis,  were 
at  Thomar  and  Abrantes. 

The  British,  organised  in  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
were  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Mm. 

■stdrnMoa General  Spencer,  about  6,000   VImq. 

ad  dmnoB,  meliidiog  the  iSlh  dra-  \  r.»«^i  u:it  .    k..^\  Abrantet  and 

goons     . jGeoeralHilI,    .    .    .    5,ooo  ( p^^^.,^^^ 

3d  divUion General  Picton,     .    »    S,ooo   Celerico. 

4th  difwion General  Cole,  .    .    »    4.000   Guarda. 

Light  divnioa Robert  Crawford,      •    a,4oo  Pinhel. 

The   eatatry General  Cotton,     .    .    3.«io  j  ^'JJf  ^    *'  "®"" 

Total i34<M>  under  am». 

Thus  the  wings  of  the  defence  were  composed  solely  of  militia  and 
ordenan^a,  and  the  whole  of  the  regular  force  was  in  the  centre*  The 
Portoguese  at  Thomar,  and  the  four  British  divisions  of  infantry  posted 
at  Viseu,  Guarda,  Pinhel,  and  Celerico,  formed  a  body  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  which  could,  in  two  marches,  be 
united  either  at  Giurda  or  between  that  position  and  the  Duero.  On 
the  other  side,  Beresford  and  Hill  could,  in  as  short  a  period,  unite  by 
the  boat-bridge  of  Abrantes,  and  thus  thirty-two  thousand  men  would  be 
concentrated  on  that  line.  If  the  enemy  should  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  Elga  either  direct  from  Coria,  or  by  a  Qank  movement  of  the  second 
corps  from  Estramadura,  across  the  Tagos,  Beresford  could  succour  the 
militia  by  moving  over  the  Sobreira  Formosa  to  Castello  Branco,  while 
Hill  could  reach  that  place  much  quicker  than  general  Regnier,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  which  merits  particular  attention. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  march  from  Abrantes  to  Castello 
Branco  is  over  diflScult  mountains,  and  to  have  repaired  the  roads  be- 
tween these  places  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  enemy  than  to 
the  allies,  as  facilitating  a  passage  for  superior  numbers  to  penetrate  by 
the  shortest  line  to  Lisbon.  But  lord  Wellington,  after  throwing  boat- 
bridges  over  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere,  and  fortifying  Abrantes,  eslji- 
blished  between  the  latter  and  Castello  Branco  a  line  of  communication 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  through  Niza,  to  the  pass  of  Vilha  Veiha, 
where,  by  a  flying  bridge,  the  river  was  recrossed,  and  from  thence  a 
good  road  led  to  Castello  Branco.  Now  the  pass  of  Vilha  Yelha  is  pro- 
digiously strong  for  defence,  and  the  distance  from  Abrantes  to  Castello 
Branco  being  nearly  the  same  by  Niza  as  by  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
the  march  of  troops  was  yet  much  accelerated,  for  the  road  near  Vilha 
Yelha  being  reconstructed  by  the  engineers,  was  excellent. 
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Thus  ali  the  obstacles  to  an  enemy*s  march  by  the  north  bank  were 
preserred.  The  line  by  VHha  Telha,  enabled  Rill  to  pass  from  Porta* 
I^re,  or  Abrantes,  to  Castello  Branco  by  a  flank  morement  in  less  time 
than  Regnier ;  and  also  provided  a  lateral  communication  for  the  whole 
army,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  of  vital  importance  in  the  combioa- 
tions  of  the  English  general ;  supplying  the  loss  of  the  road  by  Alcantara 
and  the  pass  of  Perales,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  adopted.  The 
French,  also,  in  default  of  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Es-> 
tramadura  and  the  Giudad  Rodrigo  country,  were  finally  forced  to  adopt 
the  circuitous  road  of  Almaraz  and  the  pass  of  Bafios,  and  it  was  in 
allusion  lo  this  inconvenience  that  I  said  both  parties  sighed  over  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara. 

Notwithstanding  this  facility  of  movement  and  of  concentration,  the 
allies  could  not  deliver  a  decisive  battle  near  the  frontier,  because  the 
enemy  could  unite  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  Alemtejo,  before  the 
troops  from  the  north  could  reach  that  province,  and  a  battle  lost  there^ 
would,  in  the  dry  season,  decide  the  fate  of  Lisbon.  To  have  concen- 
trated the  whole  army  in  the  south,  would  have  been  to  resign  half  the 
kingdom  and  all  its  resources  to  the  enemy ;  but  lo  save  those  resources 
for  himself,  or  to  destroy  them,  was  the  very  basis  of  lord  Wellington's 
defence,  and  all  his  dispositions  were  made  to  oblige  the  French  to  move 
in  masses,  and  to  gain  time  himself;  time  to  secure  the  harvests,  time 
to  complete  his  lines,  time  to  perfect  the  discipline  of  the  native  troops, 
and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  arming  and  organization  of  the  ordenan^a ; 
above  all  things^  time  to  consolidate  thai  moral  ascendency  over  the 
public  mind  which  he  was  daily  acquiring.  A  closer  examination  of  his 
combinations  will  show,  that  they  were  well  adapted  to  effect  these 
objects. 

1^,  The  enemy  dared  not  advance,  except  with  concentrated  masses, 
because,  on  the  weakest  line  of  resistance,  he  was  sure  to  encounter  above 
twenty  thousand  men. 

%°l  If,  choosing  the  Alemtejo,  he  suddenly  dispersed  Romana's  troops 
and  even  forced  back  Hiirs,  the  latter  passing  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes, 
and  uniting  with  Beresford,  could  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Tagus 
until  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  the  north ;  and  no  regular  and 
sustained  attempt  could  be  made  on  that  side  without  first  besieging 
Badajoz  or  Elvas  lo  form  a  place  of  arms. 

5<*.  A  principal  attack  on  the  central  line  could  not  be  made  without 
sufltctent  notice  being  given  by  the  collection  of  magazines  at  Coria, 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  Elga  and  Pon^ul,  Beresford  and  Hill  could 
then  occupy  the  Sobreira  Formosa.  But  an  invasion  on  this  line,  save 
by  a  light  corps  in  connexion  with  other  attacks,  was  not  to  be  expected; 
for,  although  the  enemy  should  force  the  Sobreira  and  reach  Abrantes, 
he  could  not  besiege  the  latter,  in  default  of  heavy  artillery.    The 
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Zesere,  a  large  and  exceedingly  rapid  river,  with  rugged  banks,  woald 
be  in  bis  front,  tbe  Tagus  on  his  left,  the  mountains  of  Sobreira  in  bis 
rear,  and  tbe  troops  from  Gaarda  and  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Mondego  would 
bave  time  to  fell  back. 

4<*.  An  attack  on  Guarda  could  always  be  resisted  long  enougb  to  gain 
time  for  tbe  orderly  retreat  of  tbe  troops  near  Almeida,  to  the  valley  of 
tbe  Hondego,  tbe  road  from  Belmonte  towards  Tbomar  by  tbe  valley  of 
tbe  Zeiere  was  purposely  broken  and  obstructed,  and  that  from  Tbomar 
by  Espinal  to  tbe  Ponte  de  Murcella  was  repaired  and  widened ;  thus 
the  inner  and  shorter  line  was  rendered  easy  for  tbe  allies,  while  tbe 
outward  and  longer  line  was  rendered  difficult  for  tbe  enemy,  and  to 
secure  quick  reports  telegraphs  were  established  from  Lisbon  to  Elvas, 
to  Abrantes  and  to  Almeida. 

Tbe  space  between  Guarda  and  tbe  Duero,  an  opening  of  about  thirty 
miles  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Hondego,  remains  to  be  examined. 
Across  this  line  of  invasion  tbe  Agueda,  the  Coa,  and  tbe  Pinhel,  run,  in 
almost  parallel  directions  from  the  Sierra  de  Francia  and  Sierra  de  £s- 
trella,  into  the  Duero,  all  having  this  peculiarity,  that  as  they  approach 
the  Duero  their  channels  invariably  deepen  into  profound  and  gloomy 
chasms;  and  there  are  few  bridges.  But  the  principal  obstacles  were 
the  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Aodrigo  and  Almeida,  both  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  lake  before  an  invading  army  could  establish  a  solid  base 
of  invasion.  After  this  the  lines  of  tbe  Duero  and  of  tbe  Hondego 
would  be  open.  If  the  French  adopted  the  second,  they  could  reach  it 
by  Guarda,  by  Alverca,  and  by  Trancoso,  concentrating  at  Celerico, 
where  they  would  have  to  choose  between  tbe  right  and  tbe  left  bank. 
In  tbe  latter  case,  they  must  march  between  tbe  Hondego  and  tbe  £s- 
trella  mountains,  until  they  reached  the  Alva,  a  river  falling  at  right 
angles  into  the  Hondego,  behind  which  they  would  find  the  allied  army 
in  a  position  of  surprising  strength.  If,  to  avoid  that,  they  marched  by 
the  right  of  the  Hondego  upon  Coimbra,  there  were  other  obstacles,  to  be 
hereafter  noticed ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  allied  forces,  having  interior 
iine$  of  communication,  could,  as  long  as  tbe  Belmonte  road  was  sealed, 
concentrate  in  time  behind  the  Alva,  or  in  front  of  Coimbra.  Hence  it 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Alemtejo  that  danger  was  most  to  be  apprehended, 
and  it  behooved  general  Hill  to  watoh  vigilantly  and  act  decisively  in 
opposition  to  general  Regnier.  For  tbe  latter  having  necessarily  the 
lead  in  the  movements,  might,  by  skilful  evolutions  and  rapid  marches, 
either  join  tbe  sixth  and  eighth  corps  before  Hill  was  aware  of  his 
design,  and  thus  overwhelm  the  allied  divisions  on  the  Hondego;  or 
drawing  him  across  the  Tagus,  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  corps  from 
Andalusia  to  penetrate  by  the  southern  bank  of  that  river. 

In  these  dispositions  the  English  general  bad  regard  only  to  tbe 
enemy^s  actual  situation,  and  expecting  the  invasion  to  be  in  summer, 
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but  in  the  winter  season  the  rivers  and  torrents  being  fuli,  and  the 
roads  deteriorated,  the  defence  would  have  been  different;  fewer  troops 
wt>ald  then  suffice  to  guard  the  Tagtis,  and  the  Zezere,  the  Sobreira 
Formosa  would  be  nearly  innpassable,  a  greater  number  of  the  allied 
troops,  could  be  collected  about  Guarda,  and  a  more  stubborn  resist- 
ance made  on  the  northern  line. 

Every  probable  movement  being  thus  previously  well  considered, 
lord  Wellington  trusted  that  his  own  military  quickness,  and  the  valour 
of  the  Rritish  soldiers,  could  baffle  any  unforeseen  strokes  during  the 
retreat,  and  once  within  the  Lines,  (the  Portuguese  people  and  the 
government  doing  their  part, )  he  looked  confidently  to  the  final  result. 
He  judged  that,  in  a  wasted  country,  and  with  thirty  regiments  of  mi- 
litia, in  the  mountains  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  the  latter 
could  not  long  remain  before  the  Lines,  and  his  retreat  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  victory  for  the  allies.  There  were  however  many  hazards. 
The  English  commander,  sanguine  and  confident  as  he  was,  knew  well 
how  many  counter-combinations  were  to  be  expected ;  in  fine,  how 
much  fortune  was  to  be  dreaded  in  a  contest  with  eighty  thousand 
French  veterans  having  a  competent  general  at  their  head.  Hence,  to 
secure  embarkation  in  the  event  of  disaster,  a  third  line  of  intrench- 
ments  was  prepared,  and  twenty-four  thousand  tons  of  shipping  were 
constantly  kept  in  the  river  to  receive  the  British  forces ;  measures  were 
also  taken  to  procure  a  like  quantity  for  the  reception  of  the  Portuguese 
troops,  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  might  wish  to  emigrate.'  It  only 
remained  to  feed  the  army. 

In  the  Peninsula  generally,  the  supplies  were  at  all  times  a  source  of 
infinite  trouble  on  both  sides,  and  this,  not  as  some  have  supposed,  be- 
cause Spain  is  incapable  of  supplying  large  armies ;  there  was  through- 
out the  war  an  abundance  of  food  in  that  country,  but  it  was  unevenly 
distributed,  difiicult  to  get  at,  and  the  people  are  of  a  nature  to  render  it 
impossible  to  depend  upon  contracts  even  where  they  are  friendly  : 
some  places  were  exhausted,  others  overflowing,  the  difficulty  was  to 
transport  provisions,  and  in  this  the  allies  enjoyed  a  great  advantage ; 
their  convoys  could  pass  unmolested,  whereas  the  French  always 
required  strong  guards  first  to  collect  food  and  then  to  bring  it  up  to 
their  armies,  fn  Portugal  there  was  however  a  real  deficiency,  even  for 
the  consumption  of  the  people ;  after  a  time  scarcely  any  food  for  oian  or 
beast,  ( some  cattle  and  straw  from  the  northern  provinces  excepted, ) 
was  to  be  obtained  in  that  country  :  nay,  the  whole  nation  was  at  last  in 
a  manner  fed  by  England.  Every  part  of  the  world  accessible  to  ships 
and  money  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  cravings  of  this  insatiable 
war,  and  yet  it  was  often  a  doubtful  and  a  painful  struggle  against  fa- 
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miiie,  eTcn  near  the  «ea ;  but  at  a  diitaoee  frera  that  nurse  of  British  ar- 
miei.  the  means  of  transport  necessarily  regulated  the  eilent  of  the 
supply.  Now  wheel-carriage  was  scarce  and  bad  in  Portugal,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  roads  fort>ade  its  use ;  hence  the  only  resource,  for  the 
ooDYeyanee  of  stores,  was  water-carriage,  to  a  certain  distance,  and 
afterwards  beasts  of  burden. 

Lisbon,  Abrantes,  and  Belem  castle,  on  the  Tagus;  Figneras  and 
Raiva  de  Pena  CoTa,  on  the  Mondego,  and,  Anally,  Oporto  and  Lamego, 
on  the  Dnero,  were  the  principal  d^p6ls  formed  by  lord  Wellington,  and 
his  magaonea  of  consumption  were  established  at  Yisen,  Gelerico,  Con- 
deixa,  Leiria,  Thomar,  and  Almeida.  From  those  points  four  hundred 
miserable  bullock-cars  and  about  twelve  thousand  hired  mules,  or- 
ganised in  brigades  of  sixty  each,  conveyed  the  necessary  warlike  stores 
and  provisions  to  the  armies ;  when  additional  succours  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  was  eagerly  seised,  but  this  was  the  ordinary  amount  of  trans- 
port, and  all  his  magazines  in  advance  of  Lisbon  were  so  limited  and 
arranged  that  he  could  easily  carry  them  off  or  destroy  them  before  the 
enemy. 

With  such  means  and  with  such  preparations  was  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal undertaken,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that,  amidst  so  many  diflScuUies,  and  with  such  a  number  of  intricate 
combinations,  lord  Wellington's  situation  was  not  one  in  which  a  gene- 
ral could  sleep ;  and  that,  due  allowance  being  made  for  fortune,  it  is 
puerile  to  attribute  the  success  to  aught  but  his  talents  and  steel- 
hardened  resolution. 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  political  and  military  force  of  the 
powers  brought  into  hostile  contact,  1  have  only  touched,  and  lightly, 
upon  the  points  ol  most  importance,  designing  no  more  than  to  indicate 
the  sound  and  the  disease  parts  of  each.  The  unfavourable  circum- 
stances for  France  would  appear  to  be  the  absence  of  the  emperor,— the 
erroaeous  views  of  the  king,— the  rivalry  of  the  marshals,— the  impedi- 
ments to  correspondence,— the  necessity  of  frequently  dispersing  from 
the  wantof  magazines,— the  iniquity  of  the  cause,  and  the  disgust  of 
the  French  officers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  spoiled  by  a  rapid  course 
of  victories  on  the  continent,  could  not  patiently  endure  a  service,  re- 
plete with  personal  dangers  over  and  above  the  ordinary  mishaps  of 
war,  and  promising  little  ultimate  reward. 

For  Ube  English,  the  quicksands  were— the  memory  of  former  failures 
on  the  continent,— the  financial  drain,— a  powerful  and  eloquent  oppo- 
sition, pressing  a  cabinet,  so  timid  and  selfish  that  the  general  dared 
not  risk  a  single  brigade,  lest  an  accident  should  lead  to  a  panic  amongst 
the  ministers  which  ail  lord  Wellesley*s  vigour  would  be  unable  (o 
stem,— the  intrigues  of  the  Souxa  party,— and  the  necessity  of  per- 
suading the  Portuguese  to  devastate  their  country  for  the  sake  of  de- 
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fending  a  European  came.  Finally,  the  babbling  of  the  English  news- 
papers, from  whose  columns  the  enemy  constantly  drew  the  most  certain 
information  of  ihe  strength  and  situation  of  the  army.  On  the  other 
side,  France  had  possession  of  nearly  all  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and,  white  her  enormous  army  threatened  to  crush  erery 
opponent,  she  offered  a  constitution,  and  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
the  people  that  it  was  but  a  change  of  one  French  dynasty  for  another. 
The  Church  started  from  her  touch,  but  the  educated  classes  did  not 
shrink  less  from  the  British  government's  known  hostility  to  all  free 
institutions.  What,  then,  remained  for  England  to  calculate  upon? 
The  extreme  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  invaders,  arising  from  the 
excesses  and  oppressions  of  the  armies,— the  chances  of  another  conti- 
nental war,^the  complete  dominion  of  the  ocean  with  all  its  attendant 
advantages, — the  recruiting  through  the  militia,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
conscription  with  two  links  in  the  chain  instead  of  one;  lastly,  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  to  measure  themselves  with  the  conquerors  of 
Europe,  and  to  raise  a  rival  to  the  French  emperor.  And  here,  as  ge- 
neral Foy  has  been  at  some  pains  to  misrepresent  the  character  of  the 
British  soldiers,  1  will  set  down  what  many  years'  experience  gives  me 
the  right  to  say  is  nearer  the  truth  than  his  dreams. 

That  the  British  infantry  soldier  is  more  robust  than  the  soldier  of 
any  other  nation,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those  who,  in  1815,  ob- 
served his  powerful  frame,  distinguished  amidst  the  united  armies  of 
Europe;  and,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  excess  in  drioking,  he  sus- 
tains fatigue,  and  wet,  and  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  with  incredible 
vigour.  When  completely  disciplined,  and  three  years  are  required  to 
accomplish  this,  his  port  is  lofty,  and  his  movements  free;  the  whole 
world  cannot  produce  a  nobler  specimen  of  military  bearing,  nor  is  the 
mind  unworthy  of  the  outward  man.  He  does  not,  indeed,  possess  that 
presumptuous  vivacity  which  would  lead  him  to  dictate  to  his  command- 
ers, or  even  to  censure  real  errours,  although  he  may  perceive  them ; 
but  he  is  observant,  and  quick  to  comprehend  his  orders,  full  of  resour- 
ces under  diflBculties,  calm  and  resolute  in  danger,  and  more  than 
usually  obedient  and  careful  of  his  officers  in  moments  of  imminent 
peril. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  undeniable  firmness  in  battle,  is  the  result 
of  a  phlegmatic  constitution  uninspired  by  moral  feeling.  Never  was  a 
more  stupid  calumny  uttered!  Napoleon's  troops  fought  in  bright 
fields,  where  every  helmet  caught  some  beams  of  glory ;  but  the  British 
soldier  conquered  under  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy;  no  honours 
awaited  his  daring,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applauses  of  his 
countrymen,  his  life  of  danger  and  hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope, 
his  death  unnoticed.  Did  his  heart  sink  therefore !  Did  he  not  endure 
with  surpassing  fortitude  the  sorest  of  ills,  sustain  the  most  terrible  as- 
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saolts  in  battle  UDmoved,  o?erthrow,  with  incredible  energy,  every  op- 
ponent, and  at  all  times  prove  that,  while  no  physical  military  qualiQ- 
calion  was  wanting,  the  fount  of  honour  was  also  full  and  fresh  within 
him! 

The  result  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  the  united  testimony  of  impartial 
writers  of  different  nations,  have  given  the  first  place,  amongst  the  Eu- 
ropean infantry,  to  the  British ;  but,  in  a  comparison  between  the  troops 
of  France  and  England,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  the  cavalry 
of  the  former  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Gharaeter  of  Miguel  Alava— Portuguese  go verament  demands  more  English  troops— Lord 
Wellington  refuses,  and  reproaches  the  regency— The  factious  conduct  of  the  latter — 
Character  of  the  light  division— General  Crawfurd  passes  the  Coa— His  activity  and 
skilful  arrangements— Is  joined  by  Carrera— Skirmish  at  Barba  del  Pnerco— Carnera 
invites  Ney  to  desert— Romana  arrives  at  headquarters— Lord  Wellington  refiises  to 
succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Hb  decision  vindicated— Crawfurd's  ability  and  obstinacy 
—He  maintains  his  position— Skirmish  at  Alameda— Captain  Krailchenberg's  gallantry 
—Skirmish  at  Villa  de  Puerco— Colonel  Talbot  killed— Gallantry  of  the  French  captain 
Guache —Combat  of  the  Coa  —  Comparison  between  general  Pictoo  and  general 
Crawford. 

Ill  resuming  tbe  thread  of  military  events,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  year,  because  the  British  operations 
on  the  frontier  of  Beira  were  connected,  although  not  conducted  in  ac- 
tual concert,  with  those  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  here  I  deem  it  right  to 
notice  the  conduct  of  Miguel  Alava,  that  brave,  generous,  and  disinte* 
rested  Spaniard,  through  whom  this  connexion  was  kept  up.  Attached 
to  the  British  headquarters,  as  the  military  correspondent  of  the  junta, 
he  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  zealously  seconding 
the  English  genera].  But  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  he  never  forgot 
the  dignity  of  his  own  country,  and,  as  he  was  too  frank  and  honest  for 
intrigues,  his  intercourse  was  always  honourable  to  himself  and  advan- 
tageous to  both  nations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February,  Ney  threatened  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo at  the  same  time  that  Mortier  menaced  Badajoz  and  that  Hili  ad- 
vanced from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre.  Lord  Wellington  immediately 
re-enforced  the  line  between  Pinhel  and  Guarda,  and  sent  the  light  di- 
vision across  the  Coa,  to  observe  the  enemy's  proceedings.  The  Portu- 
guese regency  were  alarmed,  and  demanded  more  British  troops;  but 
lord  Wellington  replied  that  the  numbers  already  fixed  would  be  as 
great  as  he  could  feed,  and  he  took  that  occasion  to  point  out,  that  the 
measures  agreed  upon,  with  respect  to  the  native  forces,  were  neither 
executed  with  vigour  nor  impartiality ;  and  that  the  carriages  and  other 
assistance,  required  for  the  support  of  the  British  soldiers  then  in  the 
country  were  not  supplied.'    These  matters  he  urgently  advised  Ihem  to 
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ametid  before  they  asked  for  more  troops ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
regency  in  the  hope  of  rendering  him  unpopular  with  the  natives,  inti- 
mated a  wish  that  he  should  take  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  into  his 
own  hands,  he  informed  them  that,  although  he  advised  the  adoption  of 
severe  measures,  he  would  not  be  made  the  despotic  ponisher  of  the 
people,  while  the  actual  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

When  Key  first  appeared  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  second  corps 
under  Mermet  was  at  Placencia,  Lord  Wellington  was  considerably  em- 
barrassed; the  French  might  have  passed  from  Placencia  across  the 
Tagus,  and  pushed  between  Hill  and  the  army  in  Beira,  or  even  between 
the  latter  and  Lisbon,  seeing  that  the  Portuguese  government  had  with 
their  usual  apathy  neglected  the  works  projected  for  opening  the  road 
from  Thomar  to  Espinal ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  within  three  or  four 
marches  of  the  Tagus,  lord  Wellington  was  nine  marches  distant.  He 
was,  therefore,  forced  to  keep  a  keen  watch  upon  the  motions  of  the  second 
corps,  and  to  have  his  own  troops  in  hand  to  withdraw  from  the  fron- 
tier, lest  the  French  should  suddenly  cross  the  Tagus,  for  the  want  of 
good  information  was  now  and  for  a  long  time  after  severely  felt.  This 
was  in  February;  but  when  Del  Parque*s  movement  from  Gata  to  Ba- 
dajoz  occupied  the  attention  of  Mermet,'  and  that  Junot  commenced  the 
siege  of  Astorga,  the  repairs  of  the  road  to  Espinal  being  also  in  a  for* 
ward  state,  his  situation  was  different  :  the  Portuguese  army  was 
brought  up  to  Cea  and  Viseu,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  provinces 
were  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Braga  to  guard  the  Tras  os  Montes» 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  soon  after  seriously  menaced,  lord  Wellington 
sent  a  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  to  Belmonte,  and  transferred  his  own 
quarters  to  Gelerico ;  for  he  contemplated  a  sudden  incursion  into  Castillo 
with  his  whole  army,  intending  to  strike  at  the  French  magazines  in 
Salamanca.  But  when  he  considered  the  force  they  had  in  his  front, 
which  could  be  also  re-enforced  by  Kellerman's  and  Junot's  corps,  and 
would  therefore  be  strong  enough  to  defend  the  Tormes,  he  relinquished 
this  project,  and  confined  his  views  to  the  succour  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  if 
occasion  should  offer,  without  detriment  to  the  general  plan  of  defending 
Portugal  in  the  lines.  The  conduct  of  both  the  British  and  the  Portu- 
guese governments  cramped  his  exertions.  The  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  brought  forward,  and  the  English  general  could  scarcely 
maintain  his  actual  position,  much  less  advance ;  yet  the  regency  treated 
his  remonstrances  lightly,  exactly  following  the  system  of  the  Spanish 
central  junta  during  the  campaign  of  Talavera. 

Indignant  at  their  conduct,  he  told  them  that  **  their  proceedings  were 
evasive  and  frivolous ;  that  the  army  could  neither  move  forward  nor 
remain  without  food ;  that  the  time  was  one  which  would  not  admit  of 
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idle  or  bollow  proceedings,  or  partiality*  or  neglect  of  public  for  private 
interests ;  that  the  resources  were  in  the  country,  could  be  drawn  forth, 
and  must  be  so  if  the  assistance  of  England  was  desired ;  finally,  that 
punishment  should  follow  disobedience,  and,  to  be  effectual,  must  begin 
with  the  higher  classes/''  Then  issuing  a  proclamation,  he  pointed  out 
the  duties  and  the  omission  of  both  magistrates  and  people,  and  by  this 
vigorous  interference  procured  some  immediate  relief  for  his  troops. 

Meanwhile  general  Crawfurd  had  commenced  a  series  of  remarkable 
operations  with  the  light  division.  His  three  regiments  of  infantry  were 
singularly  fitted  for  any  diflScult  service;  they  had  been  for  several 
years  under  sir  John  Ifoore,  and,  being  carefully  disciplined  in  the  pecu- 
liar school  of  that  great  man,  came  to  the  field  with  such  a  knowledge 
of  arms,  that,  in  six  years  of  real  warfare,  no  weakness  could  be  detected 
in  their  system. 

As  the  enemy^s  posts  on  the  Agueda  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
light  division  to  remain,  without  cavalry,  beyond  the  Coa,  unless  some 
support  was  at  hand,  nearer  than  Guarda  or  Celerico ;  Crawfurd  proposed 
that,  while  he  advanced  to  the  Aguediai,  Cole,  with  the  fourth  division, 
should  take  up  the  line  of  the  Coa.  But  that  general  would  not  quit  his 
own  position  at  Guarda ;  and  lord  Wellington  approving,  and  yet  desirous 
to  secure  the  line  of  the  Coa  with  a  view  to  succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
brought  up  the  third  division  to  Pinhel ;  and  then  re-enforcing  Crawfurd 
with  the  first  German  hussars,  (four  hundred  excellent  and  experienced 
soldiers,)  and  with  a  superb  troop  of  horse-artillery,  commanded  by 
captain  Ross,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  outposts,  and  ordered 
Picton  and  Cole  to  support  him,  if  called  upon. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  Crawfurd  lined  the  bank  of  the  Agueda  with 
his  hussars,  from  Escalhon  on  the  left,  to  Navas  Frias  on  the  right,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
mfantry  were  disposed  in  small  parties  in  the  villages  between  Almeida 
and  the  tower  Agueda ;  the  artillery  was  at  fort  Conception,  and  two 
battalions  of  Portuguese  cacadores  which  soon  afterwards  arrived,  were 
placed  in  reserve,  making  a  total  of  four  thousand  men,  and  six  guns. 

The  French  at  this  period  were  extended  in  divisions  from  San  Felices 
to  Ledesma  and  Salamanca,  but  as  they  did  not  occupy  the  pass  of 
Perales,  Carrera's  Spanish  division  being  at  Coria,  was  in  communica- 
tion with  Crawfurd,  whose  line,  although  extended,  was  very  advanta- 
geous.  For  from  Navas  Frias  to  the  Duero,  the  Agueda  was  rendered 
unfordable  by  heavy  rain,  and  only  four  bridges  crossed  it  on  that  whole 
extent,  namely,  one  at  Navas  Frias ;  one  at  Yillar,  about  a  league  below 
the  first;  one  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and  one  at  San  Felices,  called  the 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco.    While  therefore,  the  hussars  kept  a  good 
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watch  at  the  two  first  bridges  which  were  distant,  the  troops  could 
always  concentrate  under  Almeida  before  the  enemy  could  reach  them 
from  that  side ;  and  on  the  side  of  Barba  del  Puerco,  the  ravine  was  so 
profound  that  a  few  companies  of  the  ninety-fifth  were  considered  ca« 
pable  of  opposing  any  numbers.  This  arrangement  sufficed  while  the 
Agueda  was  swollen ;  but  that  river  was  capricious,  often  falling  many 
feet  in  a  night  without  apparent  reason.  When  it  was  fordable,  Craw- 
fnrd  always  withdrew  his  outposts,  and  concentrated  his  division,  and 
his  situation  demanded  a  quickness  and  intelligence  in  the  troops,  the 
like  of  which  has  seldom  been  known.  Seven  minutes  sufficed  for  the 
division  to  get  under  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  nighl,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  night  or  day,  to  bring  it  in  order  of  battle  to  the  alarm-posts, 
with  the  baggage  loaded  and  assembled  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the 
rear.  And  this  not  upon  a  concerted  signal,  or  as  a  trial,  but  at  all  times 
and  certain. 

The  19lh,  general  Ferey,  a  bold  officer,  desiring  either  to  create  a  fear 
of  French  enterprise  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  or  thinking 
to  surprise  the  division,  collected  six  hundred  grenadiers  close  to  the 
bridge  of  San  Felices ;  and,  just  as  the  moon,  rising  behind  him,  cast 
long  shadows  from  the  rocks,  and  rendered  the  bottom  of  the  chasm 
dark,  he  silently  passed  the  bridge,  and,  with  incredible  speed,  ascend- 
ing the  opposite  side,  bayoneted  the  sentries,  and  fell  upon  the  piquet  so 
fiercely,  that  friends  and  enemies  went  fighting  into  the  village  of  Barba 
del  Puerco  while  the  first  shout  was  still  echoing  in  the  gulf  below.  So 
sudden  was  the  attack,  and  so  great  the  confusion,  that  the  British  com- 
panies could  not  form,  but  each  soldier  encountering  the  nearest  enemy, 
fought  hand  to  hand,  and  their  colonel,  Sydney  Beckwith,  conspicuous 
by  his  lofty  stature  and  daring  actions,  a  man  capable  of  rallying  a  whole 
army  in  flight,  urged  the  contest  with  such  vigour  that,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  French  column  was  borne  back,  and  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  the  descent. 

This  skirmish  proved,  that,  while  the  Agueda  was  swollen,  the  enemy 
could  gain  nothing  by  slight  operations;  but  it  was  difficult  to  keep  in 
advance  of  the  Goa,  because  the  want  of  money  had  reduced  the  whole 
army  to  straits,  and  Crawfurd,  notwithstanding  his  prodigious  activity, 
was  unable  to  feed  his  division,  wherefore  giving  the  reins  to  his  fiery 
temper,  be  seized  some  church-plate,  with  a  view  to  the  purchasing  of 
corn.  For  this  rash  act  he  was  rebuked  and  such  redress  granted  that 
no  mischief  followed,  and  fortunately  the  proceeding  itself  had  some 
effect  in  procuring  supplies,  as  it  convinced  the  priests  that  the  distress 
was  not  feigned. 

When  the  sixth  corps  again  approached  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  lord  Wellington,  as  1  have  before  said,  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  Celerico,  and  Garrera  took  post  at  St.  Martin  Trcbcja,  occu- 
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pying  the  pass  of  Perales ;  but  being  there  menaced  by  Kellerman*t 
troops,  he  came  down,  in  Hay,  from  the  hills  to  Ituero  on  the  Azava 
river,  and  connected  his  left  with  the  light  division,  which  was  then 
posted  at  Gallegos,  Espeja  and  Barba  del  Paerco.  Crawfurd  and  he  then 
agreed  that,  if  attacked,  the  British  should  concentrate  in  the  wood  behind 
Espeja,  and  if  unable  to  maintain  themselves  there,  should  unite  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Nava  d'Aver,  and  finally  retire  to  Villa  Mayor,  a  village 
covering  the  passage  of  the  Coa  by  the  bridge  of  Seceira,  from  whence 
there  was  a  sure  retreat  to  Guarda. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Massena*s  arrival  in  Spain  became  known  to 
the  allies;  the  deserters,  for  the  first  lime,  ceased  to  speak  of  the  em« 
peror's  commanding  in  person,  and  all  agreed  that  serious  operations 
would  soon  commence.  No  good  information  could  be  obtained;  but, 
as  the  river  continued  unfordable,  Crawfurd  maintained  his  position, 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  certain  advice  of  the  march  of  the  French 
battering-train  was  received  through  Andreas  Herrasti :  and,  the  1st  of 
June,  Ney,  descending  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  threw  a  bridge,  on  trestles, 
over  the  Agueda  at  the  convent  of  Caridad,  two  miles  above,  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  a  second  at  Carboneras,  four  miles  below  the  fortress. 
This  concentration  of  the  French  troops  relieved  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal  from  danger,  sixteen  regiments  of  militia  were  immediately 
brought  down  from  Braganza  to  the  lower  Duero,  provisions  came  by 
water  to  Lamego,  the  army  was  enabled  to  subsist,  and  the  military 
horizon  began  to  clear. 

The  8lh  of  June,  four  thousand  French  cavalry  having  crossed  the 
Agueda,  Crawfurd  concentrated  his  forces  at  Gallegos  and  Espeja,  and 
the  Spaniards  occupied  the  wood  behind  the  last-named  village ;  and  it 
was  at  this  moment,  when  Spain  was  overwhelmed,  and  when  the  eye 
could  scarcely  command  the  interminable  lines  of  French  in  his  im- 
mediate front,  that  Martin  Carrera  thought  fit  to  invite  marshal  Ney  to 
desert ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  critical  than  Crawfurd*s  position.  From  the 
Agueda  to  the  Coa  the  whole  country,  although  studded  with  woods  and 
scooped  into  hollows,  was  free  for  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  there  were 
at  least  six  thousand  horsemen  and  fifty  guns  within  an  hour*s  march 
of  his  position.  His  right  was  at  Espeja,  where  thick  woods  in  front 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  an  enemy  until  close  upon  the  village, 
while  wide  plains  behind,  almost  precluded  hope,  in  a  retreat  before 
the  multitude  of  French  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  confluence  of  the 
Azava  with  the  Agueda  offered  indeed  some  security  to  his  left;  because 
the  channel  of  the  former  river  there  became  a  chasm,  and  the  ground 
rose  high  and  rugged  at  each  side  of  the  bridge  of  Marialva,  two  miles 
in  front  of  Gallegos.  Nevertheless,  the  bank  on  the  enemy's  side  was 
highest,  and,  to  obtain  a  good  prospect,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  posts 
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beyond  the  Asava ;  moreover  the  bridge  of  Marialva  could  be  turned  by 
a  fordy  below  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  streams. 

Tbe  10th,  the  Agueda  became  fordabie  in  all  parts,  but,  as  the  enemy 
occopied  himself  with  the  raising  of  redoubts,  to  secure  his  bridge  at 
Carboneras,  and  with  other  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Crawfurd,  trusting  to  his  own  admirable  arrangemenls,  and  lo  the  sur- 
prising discipline  of  his  troops,  still  maintained  his  dangerous  position. 
He  thus  encouraged  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  protected  the 
Tillages  in  the  plain  between  the  Azava  and  the  Coa  from  tbe  enemy's 
foraging  parties. 

On  the  18th,  the  eighth  corps  was  seen  to  take  post  at  San  Felices, 
and  other  points,  and  all  the  villages,  from  the  Sierra  de  Francia  to  the 
Duero,  were  occupied  by  the  French  army.  The  23d,  Julian  Sanchez, 
breaking  out  of  Ciudad,  came  into  Gallegos.  The  2ttlh,  the  French  bat- 
teries  opened  against  the  fortress,  their  cavalry  closed  upon  the  Azava, 
and  Crawfurd  withdrew  his  outposts  lo  the  left  bank.  The  26lh,  it  was 
known  that  Herrasti  had  lost  one  hundred  and  Gfty  killed,  and  five 
hundred  wounded ;  and,  the  29th,  a  Spaniard,  passing  the  French  posts, 
brought  Carrera  a  note,  containing  these  words :  **  O  venir  luegol 
luegol  luegol  a  secorrer  etta plaMa."  C^Ohl  come,  now!  now!  now! 
to  the  succour  of  this  place.")  On  the  1st  of  July  the  gallant  old  man 
repeated  his  **  Luego,  iuego,  luego,  por  ultimo  vez," 

Meanwhile,  lord  Wellington,  still  hoping  that  the  enemy,  by  detaching 
troops,  would  furnish  an  opportunity  of  relieving  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  re* 
enforced  Crawfurd  with  the  14th  and  16th  light  dragoons,  and  trans- 
ferred  his  own  quarters  to  Alverca,  a  village  half-way  between  Almeida 
and  Celerico.  The  Spaniards  supposed  he  would  attack,  and  Romans, 
quitting  Badajoz,  came  to  propose  a  combined  movement  for  carrying 
off  the  garrison.  This  was  a  trying  moment!  The  English  general 
had  come  from  the  Guadiana  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  Ro- 
drigo ;  he  had,  in  a  manner,  pledged  himself  to  make  it  a  point  in  his 
operations ;  his  army  was  close  at  hand,  the  garrison  brave  and  distress- 
ed, the  governor  honourably  fulGlling  his  part.  To  permit  such  a  place 
to  fall  without  a  stroke  struck,  would  be  a  grievous  disaster,  and  a  more 
grievous  dishonour  to  the  British  arms ;  the  troops  desired  the  enter- 
prise ;  the  Spaniards  demanded  it,  as  a  proof  of  good  faith ;  the  Portu- 
guese to  keep  the  war  away  from  their  own  country  :  finally,  policy 
seemed  to  call  for  this  effort,  lest  the  world  might  deem  the  promised 
defence  of  Portugal  a  heartless  and  a  hollow  boast.  Nevertheless,  Ro- 
maoa  returned  without  his  object.  Lord  Wellington  absolutely  refused 
to  venture  even  a  brigade,  and  thus  proved  himself  a  truly  great  com- 
mander, and  of  a  steadfast  mind. 

It  was  not  a  single  campaign,  but  a  terrible  war,  that  he  had  under- 
taken.    If  he  lost  but  five  thousand  men,  his  own  government  would 
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abandon  the  contest;  if  he  lost  fifteen,  he  mast  abandon  it  himself. 
His  whole  disposable  force  did  not  exceed  fifty-six  thousand  men,  of 
these,  twelve  thousand  were  with  Hill,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder 
were  untried  and  raw.  But  this  included  all,  even  to  the  Portuguese 
cavalry  and  garrisons.  All  could  not,  however,  be  brought  into  line, 
because  Regnier,  acting  in  concert  with  Massena,  bad,  at  this  period, 
collected  boats,  and  made  demonstrations  to  pass  the  Tagus  and  move 
upon  Coria;  French  troops  were  also  crossing  the  Morena,  in  march 
towards  Estramadura,  which  obliged  lord  Wellington  to  detach  eight 
thousand  Portuguese  to  Thomar,  as  a  reserve ;  and  these  and  HilPs  corps 
being  deducted,  not  quite  twenty*five  thousand  men  were  available  to 
carry  off  the  garrison  in  the  face  of  sixty  thousand  French  veterans. 
This  enterprise  would  also  have  taken  the  army  two  marches  from 
Guarda,  and  Coria  was  scarcely  more  distant  from  that  place;  hence,  a 
division  must  have  been  left  at  Guarda,  lest  Regnier,  deceiving  Hill, 
should  reach  it  first. 

Twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms  remained,  and  there  were  two 
modes  of  using  them :  l*".  In  an  open  advance  and  battle  ;  ^.  In  a 
secret  movement  and  surprise.  To  effect  the  last,  the  army  might  have 
assembled  in  the  night  upon  the  Azava,  and  filed  over  the  single  bridge 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  a  view  of  capturing  the  battering  train,  by  a 
sally,  or  of  bringing  off  the  garrison.  But,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  Massena's  information  was  so  good  that  he  knew,  in  two  days  after 
it  occurred,  the  object  of  Romana's  visit,'  such  a  movement  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  unobserved,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  siege, 
and,  certainly,  not  towards  the  end,  when  the  enemy  were  on  the  Azava. 

An  open  battle  a  madman  only  would  have  ventured.  The  army, 
passing  over  a  plain,  in  the  face  of  nearly  three  times  its  own  numbers, 
must  have  exposed  its  flanks  to  the  enemy's  bridges  on  the  Agueda, 
because  the  fortress  was  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bend  of  the 
river,  and  the  French  were  on  the  convex  side.  What  hope  then  for 
twenty  thousand  mixed  soldiers  cooped  up  between  two  rivers,  when 
eight  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  guns  should  come  pouring  over  the 
bridges  on  their  flanks,  and  fifty  thousand  infantry  would  have  followed 
to  the  attack?  What  would  even  a  momentary  success  have  availed? 
Five  thousand  undisciplined  men  brought  off  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
would  have  ill  supplied  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  good  troops  lost  in 
the  battle,  and  the  temporary  relief  of  the  fortress  would  have  been  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Portugal.  For  whatwas  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  that  country  ?^The  militia  deserting  in  crowds  to  the 
harvest,  the  regency  in  full  opposition  to  the  general,  the  measures  for 
laying  waste  the  country  not  perfected,  and  the  public  mind  desponding ! 

I  Appendix,  No.  VU,  section  i. 
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The  enemy  would  soon  have  united  his  whole  force  and  advanced  to 
retrieve  his  honour,  and  who  was  to  have  withstood  him? 

Massena,  sagacious  and  well  understanding  his  business,  only  desired 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made.  He  held  back  his  troops,  appeared 
careless,  and  in  his  proclamations  taunted  the  English  general,  that  he 
was  afraid !— that  the  sails  were  flapping  on  the  ships  prepared  to  carry 
him  away — that  he  was  a  man,  who,  insensible  to  military  honour,  per- 
mitted his  ally's  towns  to  fall  without  risking  a  shot  to  save  them,  or  to 
redeem  his  plighted  word !  But  all  this  subtlety  failed,  lord  Wellington 
was  unmoved,  and  abided  his  own  time.  "  If  thou  art  a  great  general, 
Marius,  come  down  and  fight!— If  thou  art  a  great  general,  Silo,  make 
me  come  down  and  fight!** 

Cindad  Rodrigo  left  to  its  fate,  held  out  yet  a  little  longer,  and  mean- 
while the  enemy  pushed  infantry  on  to  the  Azava ;  Carrera  retired  to  the 
Duas  Casas  river ;  and  Crawfurd,  re-enforced  with  the  sixteenth  and  four- 
teenth light  dragoons,  placed  his  cavalry  at  Gallegos,  and  concentrated 
his  infantry  in  the  wood  of  Alameda,  two  miles  in  rear,  from  whence 
he  could  fall  back,  either  to  the  bridge  of  Almeida  by  San  Pedro,  or  to 
the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  by  Villa  Formosa.  Obstinate  however  not 
to  relinquish  a  foot  of  ground  that  he  could  keep  either  by  art  or  force, 
he  disposed  his  troops  in  single  ranks  on  the  rising  grounds,  in  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  July,  and  then  sending  some  horsemen  to  the  rear  to 
raise  the  dust,  marched  the  ranks  of  infantry  in  succession,  and  slowly, 
within  sight  of  the  enemy,  hoping  that  the  latter  would  imagine  the 
whole  army  was  come  up  to  succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  thus  gained 
two  days ;  but,  on  the  4ih  of  July,  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  assembled 
atMarialva,  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  crossing  the  ford  below  the  bridge, 
pushed  at  full  speed  towards  Gallegos  driving  back  the  piquets ;  the 
enemy  then  passed  the  river,  and  the  British  retired  skirmishing  upon 
Alameda,  leaving  two  guns,  a  troop  of  the  16th  and  a  troop  of  German 
hussars  to  cover  the  movement.  This  rear-guard  was  scarcely  drawn 
up  on  a  hill  half-cannon  shot  from  a  streamlet  with  marshy  banks,  which 
crossed  the  road  to  Alameda,  when  a  column  of  French  horsemen  was 
observed  coming  on  at  a  charging  pace,  diminishing  its  front  as  it  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  but  resolute  to  pass,  and  preserving  the  most 
perfect  order,  notwithstanding  some  well-directed  shots  from  the  guns. 
Captain  KraQchenberg,  of  the  hussars,  proposed  to  charge  those  who 
first  came  over,  but  the  English  officer  did  not  conceive  his  orders  war- 
ranted it,  and  the  gallant  German  riding  full  speed  against  the  head  of 
the  advancing  columns  with  his  single  troop,  killed  the  leading  officers, 
overthrew  the  front  ranks,  and  drove  the  whole  back.  Meanwhile  the 
enemy  crossed  the  stream  at  other  points,  and  a  squadron  coming  close 
up  to  Alameda  was  driven  off  by  a  volley  from  the  third  ca^adores. 

This  skirmish  not  being  followed  up  by  the  enemy,  Crawfurd  took  a 
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fresh  post  with  his  infantry  and  gans  in  a  wood  near  fort  Conception ; 
his  cavalry,  re-enforced  by  Julian  Sanchez  andCarrera's  divisions,  were 
disposed  higher  op  on  the  Duas  Casas,  and  the  French  withdrew  behind 
the  Azava,  leaving  only  a  piqaet  at  Gallegos.  Their  maraading  parties 
however  entered  the  villages  of  Barquillo  and  Villa  de  Paerco  for  three 
nights  successively,  and  Crawfurd,  thinking  to  cat  them  off,  formed  two 
ambuscades,  one  near  Villa  de  Puerco  with  six  squadrons,  another  of 
three  squadrons  near  Barquillo;  he  also  placed  his  artillery,  five  com* 
panics  of  the  ninety*fiflh  and  the  third  cagadores  in  reserve,  for  the 
enemy  were  again  in  force  at  Gallegos  and  even  in  advance  of  it. 

A  little  after  daybreak,  on  the  11th,  two  French  parties  were  obsenr- 
ed,  the  one  of  infantry  near  Villa  de  Puerco,  the  other  of  cavalry  at 
Barquillo,  and  the  open  country  on  the  right  would  have  enabled  the 
six  squadrons  to  get  between  the  infantry  in  Villa  de  Paerco  and  their 
point  of  retreat ;  but  this  was  circuitous,  and  Crawfurd  preferred  pushing 
straight  through  a  stone  enclosure  as  the  shortest  road.  The  enclosure 
proved  diflficult,  the  squadrons  were  separated,  and  the  French,  two 
hundred  strong,  had  time  to  draw  up  in  square  on  a  rather  steep  rise  of 
land,  yet  so  far  from  the  edge,  as  not  to  be  seen  until  the  ascent  was 
gained.  The  two  squadrons  which  first  arrived,  galloped  in  upon  them, 
and  Ihe  charge  was  rough  and  pushed  home,  but  failed ;  the  troopers 
received  the  fire  of  the  square  in  front  and  on  both  sides,  and  in  passing 
saw  and  heard  the  French  captain,  Guache,  and  his  sergeant-major, 
exhorting  the  men  to  shoot  carefully.  Scarcely  was  this  charge  over, 
when  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  out  of  Barquillos,  and  the  two  British 
squadrons  having  re-formed,  rode  against  it,  and  made  twenty-nine  men 
and  two  oflBcers  prisoners,  a  few  being  also  wounded.  Meanwhile  colo- 
nel Talbot,  mounting  the  hill  with  four  squadrons  of  the  fourteentb 
dragoons,  bore  gallantly  in  upon  captain  Guache ;  but  the  latter  again 
opened  such  a  fire,  that  Talbot  himself  and  fourteen  men  went  down 
close  to  the  bayonets,  and  the  stout  Frenchman  made  good  his  retreat. 
Crawford  then  returned  to  the  camp,  having  had  thirty-two  troopers, 
besides  the  colonel,  killed  or  wounded  in  this  unfortunate  affair. 

That  day  Ciudad  Rodrigo  surrendered,  and  the  Spanish  troops, 
grieved  and  irritated,  separated  from  the  light  division,  and  marching 
by  the  pass  of  Perales,  rejoined  Bomana;  Crawfurd  then  assumed  a  fresh 
position,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Almeida,  and  demanded  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  two  battalions.  Lord  Wellington  replied  thathc  would  give  him 
two  divisions,  if  he  could  hold  bis  ground,  but  that  he  could  not  do  so, 
and,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  man,  he  repeated  his  former  orders  noi 
to  fight  beyond  the  Coa, 

On  the  21  St,  the  enemy's  cavalry  again  advanced,  fort  Conception  was 
blown  up,  aird  Crawfurd  fell  back  to  Ahneida,  apparently  disposed  to 
cross  the  Coa,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts.    Braving  the 
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whole  French  army,  he  had  kept  with  a  weak  division,  for  three  montiis, 
within  two  hours  march  of  siity  thousand  men,  appropriating  the 
resources  of  the  plains  entirely  to  himself,  and  this  exploit,  only  to  be 
appreciated  by  military  men,  did  not  satisfy  his  feverish  thirst  of  distinc- 
tion. Hitherto  he  had  safely  affronted  a  saperior  power,  and  forgetting 
that  his  stay  beyond  the  Goa  was  a  matter  of  sufferance,  not  real  strength, 
with  headstrong  ambition,  he  resolved,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  of  the 
reiterated  orders  of  his  general,  to  fight  on  the  right  bank. 

The  British  force  under  arms  now  consisted  of  four  thousand  infantry, 
eleven  hundred  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  and  his  position,  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  extended  in  an  oblique  line  towards  the  Coa.  The 
cavalry  piquets  were  upon  the  plain  in  his  front,  his  right  was  on  some 
broken  ground,  and  his  lert  resting  on  an  unfinished  tower,  eight  hun- 
dred yards  from  Almeida,  was  defended  by  the  guns  of  that  fortress ;  but 
his  back  was  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  forming  the  channel  of  the  Coa, 
and  the  bridge  was  more  than  a  mile  distant,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm, 

COMBAT  or   TH«  COA. 

A  stormy  night  ushered  in  the  34lh  of  July.  The  troops,  drenched 
with  rain,  were  under  arms  before  daylight,  expecting  lo  retire,  when 
a  few  pistol  shots  in  front,  followed  by  an  order  for  the  cavalry  reserves 
and  the  guns  to  advance,  gave  notice  of  the  enemy^s  approach ;  and  as 
the  morning  cleared,  twenty-four  thousand  French  infantry,  five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  observed  in  march 
beyond  the  Turones.  llie  British  line  was  immediately  contracted  and 
brought  under  the  edge  of  the  ravine;  but  meanwhile  Ney,  who  had 
observed  Crawford's  false  disposition,  came  down  with  the  stoop  of  an 
eagle.  Four  thousand  horsemen  and  a  powerful  artillery  swept  the 
plain,  the  allied  cavalry  gave  back,  and  Loison*s  division  coming  up  at 
a  charging  pace,  made  towards  the  centre  and  left  of  the  position. 

While  the  French  were  thus  pouring  onward,  several  ill-judged 
changes  were  made  on  the  English  side ;  part  of  the  troops  were  advan- 
ced, others  drawn  back,  and  the  forty-third  regiment  most  unaccounta- 
bly placed  within  an  enclosure  of  solid  masonry,  at  least  ten  feet  high, 
situated  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  half-musket  shot  down  the  ravine, 
and  having  but  one  narrow  outlet.  While  thus  imprisoned,  the  firing 
in  front  redoubled,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the  ca^adores  succes- 
sively passed  by  in  retreat,  and  the  sharp  clang  of  the  ninety-fifth  rifle 
was  heard  along  the  edge  of  the  plain  above.  A  few  moments  later,  and 
the  forty-third  would  have  been  surrounded,  if  here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  this  field,  the  quickness  and  knowledge  of  the  battalion  officers 
had  not  remedied  the  faults  of  the  general.    One  minute  sufiiced  to 
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loosen  some  large  stones,  a  powerful  effort  burst  the  enclosure,  and  the 
regiment,  re-formed  in  column  of  companies,  was  the  next  instant  up 
with  the  riflemen.  There  was  no  room  to  array  the  line,  no  time  for 
anything  but  battle,  every  captain  carried  off  his  company  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  and  joining  as  he  could  with  the  ninety-Gfth  or  fifty- 
second,  the  whole  presented  a  mass  of  skirmishers,  acting  in  small 
parties  and  under  no  regular  command,  yet  each  confident  in  the  con* 
rage  and  discipline  of  those  on  his  right  and  left ;  and  all  regulating  their 
movements  by  a  common  discretion  and  keeping  together  with  sur- 
prising vigour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  first  burst  of  French  soldiers.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  gallantry  the  officers  lead,  with  what  vehemence 
the  troops  follow,  and  with  what  a  storm  of  fire  they  waste  a  field  of 
battle.  At  this  moment,  with  the  advantage  of  ground  and  numbers, 
they  were  breaking  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  their  guns  ranged  along 
the  summit,  played  hotly  with  grape,  and  their  hussars,  galloping  over 
the  glacis  of  Almeida,  poured  down  the  road,  sabring  everything  in 
their  way.  Ney,  desirous  that  Monlbrun  should  follow  this  movement 
with  the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  so  cut  off  the  troops  from  the 
bridge,  sent  five  officers  in  succession  to  urge  him  on;  and,  indeed,  so 
mixed  were  friends  and  enemies  at  the  moment,  that  only  a  few  guns  of 
the  fortress  durst  open,  and  no  courage  could  have  availed  against  such 
overwhelming  numbers.  But  Montbrun  enjoyed  an  independent  com- 
mand, and,  as  the  attack  was  made  without  Massena^s  knowledge,  he 
would  not  stir.  Then  the  British  regiments,  with  singular  intelligence 
and  discipline,  extricated  themselves  from  their  perilous  situation. 
Falling  back  slowly,  and  yet  stopping  and  fighting  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  they  made  their  way  through  a  rugged  country  tangled  with 
vineyards,  in  despite  of  their  enemies,  who  were  so  fierce  and  eager, 
that  even  the  horsemen  rode  in  amongst  the  enclosures,  striking  at  the 
soldiers  as  they  mounted  the  walls  or  scrambled  over  the  rocks. 

As  the  retreating  troops  approached  the  river,  they  came  upon  a  more 
open  space  ;  but  the  left  wing  being  harder  pressed,  and  having  the 
shortest  distance,  arrived  while  the  bridge  was  still  crowded  and  some 
of  the  right  wing  distant.  Major  M'Leod,  of  the  forty-third,  seeing  this, 
rallied  four  companies  on  a  hill  just  in  front  of  the  passage,  and  was 
immediately  joined  by  a  party  of  the  ninety-fifth;  and  at  the  same  time, 
two  other  companies  were  posted  by  brigade-major  Rowan,  on  another 
hill  flanking  the  road.  These  posts  were  maintained  until  the  enemy, 
gathering  in  great  numbers,  made  a  second  burst,  when  the  companies 
fell  back ;  but  at  that  moment  the  right  wing  of  the  fifty-second  was  seen 
marching  towards  the  bridge,  which  was  still  crowded  with  the  passing 
troops.  M'Lcod,  a  very  young  man,  but  with  a  natural  genius  for  war, 
immediately  turned  his  horse  round,  called  to  the  troops  to  follow,  and. 
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taking  off  his  cap,  rode  with  a  shoot  towards  the  enemy.  The.  sudden- 
ness of  the  thing,  and  the  distinguished  action  of  the  man,  produced  the 
effect  he  designed ;  a  mob  of  soldiers  rushed  after  him,  cheering  and. 
charging  as  if  a  whole  army  had  been  at  their  backs,  and  the  enemy*s 
skirmishers,  astonished  at  this  unexpected  movement,  stopped  short. 
Before  they  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  the  fifty-second  crossed 
the  river,  and  M*Leod,  following  at  full  speed,  also  gained  the  other  side 
without  a  disaster. 

As  the  regiments  passed  the  bridge,  they  planted  themselves  in  loose 
order  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  artillery  drew  up  on  the  sum- 
mit and  the  cavalry  were  disposed  in  parties  on  the  roads  to  the  right, 
because  two  miles  higher  up  the  stream  there  were  fords,  and  beyond 
them  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that, 
while  the  sixth  corps  was  in  front,  the  reserves,  and  a  division  of  the 
eighth  corps,  then  on  the  Agueda,  might  pass  at  those  places  and  get 
between  the  division  and  Celerico.  The  river  was,  however,  rising  fast 
from  the  rains,  and  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  farther. 

The  French  skirmishers,  swarming  on  the  right  bank,  opened  a  biting 
fire,  which  was  returned  as  bitterly ;  the  artillery  on  both  sides  played 
across  the  ravine,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by  numberless  echoes,  and 
the  smoke,  rising  slowly,  resolved  itself  into  an  immense  arch,  spanning 
the  whole  chasm,  and  sparkling  with  the  whirling  fusees  of  the  flying 
shells.  The  enemy  gathered  fast  and  thickly,  his  columns  were  disco- 
vered forming  behind  the  high  rocks,  and  a  dragoon  was  seen  to  try  the 
depth  of  the  stream  above,  but  two  shots  from  the  fifty-second  killed 
horse  and  man,  and  the  carcasses,  floating  between  the  hostile  bands, 
showed  that  the  river  was  impassable.  The  monotonous  tones  of  a 
French  drum  were  then  heard.  The  next  instant,  the  head  of  a  noble 
column  darkened  the  long  narrow  bridge,  a  drummer  and  an  officer  in 
a  splendid  uniform,  leaped  forward  together,  and  the  whole  rushed  on 
with  loud  cries.  The  depth  of  the  ravine  at  first  deceived  the  English 
soldiers'  aim,  and  two-thirds  of  the  passage  was  won  ere  a  shot  had 
brought  down  an  enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces  onwards  the  line  of  death  was 
traced,  and  the  whole  of  the  leading  French  section  fell  as  one  man ! 
Still  the  gallant  column  pressed  forward,  but  no  foot  could  pass  that 
terrible  line ;  the  killed  and  wounded  rolled  together,  until  the  heap 
rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet,  and  the  living  mass  behind  melted 
away  rather  than  gave  back. 

The  shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  but  they  were  confidently 
answered,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  a  second  column,  more  numerous  than 
the  first,  again  crowded  the  bridge.  This  time,  however,  the  range 
was  better  judged,  and  ere  half  the  distance  was  won,  the  multitude 
was  again  torn,  shattered,  dispersed,  and  slain  ;  ten  or  twelve  men  only 
succeeded  in  crossing ,  and  took  shelter  under  the  rocks  at  the  brink  of 
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the  rirer.  The  skirmishing  was  then  renewed,  and  a  French  surgeon 
coming  down  to  the  rery  foot  of  the  bridge,  merely  wared  his  handker* 
chief  and  commenced  dressing  the  wounded  under  the  hottest  fire;  nor 
was  this  touching  appeal  unheeded,  every  musket  turned  from  him,  al- 
though his  still  undaunted  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a  third  at- 
tempt. The  impossibility  of  forcing  the  passage  was,  however,  become 
too  apparent,  and  this  last  effort,  made  with  feebler  numbers  and  less 
energy,  failed  almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced. 

Nevertheless,  the  combat  was  unnecessarily  continued.  By  the 
French,  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  cover  the  escape  of  those  who  had  pass- 
ed  the  bridge.  By  the  English,  from  ignorance  of  their  object.  One 
of  the  enemy's  guns  was  dismantled,  a  powder-magaiine  blew  up,  and 
many  continued  to  fall  on  both  sides  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  a 
heavy  rain  causing  a  momentary  cessation  of  fire,  the  men  amongst  the 
rocks  returned,  unmolested,  to  their  own  party,  the  fight  ceased,  and 
Crawfurd  retired  behind  the  Pinhel  river.  Forty-four  Portuguese,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  British,  including  twenty-eight  officers,  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  lieutenant 
Dawson  and  half  a  company  of  the  fifty-second,  which  had  been  posted 
in  the  unfinished  tower,  were  also  captured ;  but  that  officer  kept  close 
until  the  evening ,  and  then,  with  great  intelligence,  passed  all  the  ene- 
my's posts,  and,  crossing  the  Goa  at  a  ford,  rejoined  his  regiment. 

In  this  action  the  French  lost  above  a  thousand  men,  the  slaughter  at 
the  bridge  was  fearful  to  behold ;  but  Massena  claimed  to  have  taken 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  it  was  true,  for  the  guns  intended  to  arm 
the  unfinished  tower,  near  Almeida,  were  lying  dismounted  at  the  foot 
of  the  building.  They,  however,  belonged  to  the  garrison  of  Almeida, 
not  to  the  light  division.  That  they  were  not  mounted  and  the  tower 
garrisoned  was  certainly  a  great  negligence;  the  enemy's  cavalry  could 
not  otherwise  have  fallen  so  dangerously  on  the  left  of  the  position,  and 
the  after-investment  of  Almeida  would  have  been  retarded.  In  other 
respects,  the  governor,  severely  censured  by  Crawfurd,  at  the  time,  for 
not  opening  his  fire  sooner  and  more  vigorously,  was  unblamable ;  the 
whole  afiair  had  been  so  mis-managed  by  the  general  himself,  that  friends 
and  enemies  were  mingled  together  from  the  first,  and  the  shots  from 
the  fortress  would  have  killed  both. 

During  the  fight,  general  Picton  came  up  alone  from  Pinhel,  Crawfurd 
desired  the  support  of  the  third  division,  it  was  refused,  and,  excited 
by  some  previous  disputes,  the  generals  separated  after  a  sharp  alterca- 
tion. Picton  was  decidedly  wrong,  because  Crawfurd's  situation  was 
one  of  extreme  danger ;  he  could  not  retire,  and  Massena  might  undoubt- 
edly have  thrown  his  reserves,  by  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom,  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  division,  and  destroyed  it  between  the  Coa  and  the 
Pinhel  rivers.    Picton  and  Crawfurd  were,  however,  not  formed  by 
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nature  to  act  cordially  together*  The  stern  coantenance,  robust  frame, 
saturnine  complexion,  caustic  speech,  and  austere  demeanour  of  the 
first,  promised  Httle  sympathy  with  the  short  thick  figure,  dark  flash-^ 
ing  eyes,  -quick  movements,  and  fiery  temper  of  the  second ;  nor,  did 
they  often  meet  without  a  quarrel.  NcTertheless,  they  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  in  their  characters  and  fortunes.  Both  were  inclined  to 
harshness,  and  rigid  in  command;  both  prone  to  disobedience,  yet 
exacting  entire  submission  from  inferiors ;  and  they  were  alike  ambitious 
and  craving  of  glory.  They  both  possessed  decided  military  talents, 
were  enterprising  and  intrepid ;  yet  neither  were  remarkable  for  skill 
in  handling  troops  under  fire.  This,  also,  they  had  in  common,  that 
both,  after  distinguished  services,  perished  in  arms,  fighting  gallantly, 
and  being  celebrated  as  generals  of  division  while  living,  have,  since 
their  death,  been  ii^adicioasly  spoken  of,  as  rivalling  their  great  leader 


That  they  were  officers  of  mark  and  pretension  is  unquestionable,  and 
Crawfurd  more  so  than  Piclon,  because  the  latter  never  had  a  separate 
command,  and  his  opportunities  were  necessarily  more  circumscribed ; 
but  to  compare  either  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  displays  ignorance  of 
the  men  and  of  the  art  they  professed.  If  they  had  even  comprehended 
the  profound  military  and  political  combinations  he  was  then  conduct* 
ing,  the  one  would  have  carefully  avoided  fighting  on  the  Coa,  and 
the  other,  lar  from  refusing,  would  have  eagerly  proffered  his  support. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Slight  operations  ID  Gftllicia.  CastiUe,  the  Asturiai,  Eatnunadora,  and  Andalatia— Repiier 
passes  the  Tagus— Hill  makes  a  parallel  moyement— Romana  spreads  his  troops  over 
Eslramadura— Lord  Wellington  assembles  a  reserve  at  Thomar— Critical  situation  of 
Sylveira— Captures  a  Swiss  battalion  at  Puebia  de  Senabria— Romana*s  troops  defeated 
at  Benvenida— Lacy  and  captain  Cockbum  land  troops  at  Moguer,  but  are  forced  to 
re-embark— Lord  Wellington's  plan— How  thwarted— Siege  of  Almeida — Allies  advance 
to  Frexadas— The  magazine  of  Almeida  explodes — Treachery  of  Bareiros— Town  sur- 
renders—The allies  withdraw  behind  the  Mondego— Fort  of  Albuquerque  ruined  by  an 
explosion— Regnier  marches  on  Sahugal,  but  returns  to  Zarza  Mayor— Napoleon  directs 
Massena  to  advance— Description  of  the  coontry— Erroneous  notions  of  lord  Welling- 
ton's views  entertained  by  both  armies. 

DvRiivo  the  siege  of  Giudad  Rodrigo,  an  expedition  sailing  from  Coruila, 
under  Porlier,  seized  Santona,  and  dismantled  that  and  other  points  on 
the  coast.  At  the  same  time  Mahi,  coming  down  from  the  Gallician 
raoantains,  menaced  Astorga,  and  a  detachment  of  his  army,  under  To- 
boado  Gil,  occupied  Puebia  de  Senabria,  acting  in  concert  with  Sylveira. 
Mahi's  movements  could  not  be  well  opposed  by  either  Kellerman  or 
Serras,  during  the  siege,  because  the  former  had  a  strong  detachment  in 
Baiios,  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  spread  over  too  great  an  extent 
of  ground ;  but,  when  the  place  fell,  the  eighth  corps,  being  detached 
beyond  the  Tormes,  to  gather  provisions,  enabled  Serras  to  act  against 
the  Gallicians.  The  latter  were  then  driven  into  the  mountains,  and 
Toboado  Gil,  removing  his  stores  from  Puebia  Senabria,  drew  closer  to 
Sylveira,  in  expectation  of  an  attack ;  but  Serras,  only  placing  a  Swiss 
battalion  and  sixty  dragoons  at  Puebia,  fell  back  to  Zamora,  and  the 
eighth  corps  reoccupied  the  country  between  the  Tormes  and  the 
Agneda* 

Meanwhile  Bonnet  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Sales,  and  entered  Cas- 
tropol,  on  the  frontier  of  Gallicia,  but  returned  to  Oviedo,  on  hearing  of 
the  expedition  to  Santona.  The  Spaniards  then  re  embarked  for  Coruila , 
the  project  of  a  larger  armament,  to  be  directed  against  St.  Ander  itself, 
was  adopted,  and  Mahi  affirmed  that,  if  more  arms  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  him  from  England,  he  would  clear  the  plains  of  Leon,  as 
far  as  the  Esla  river.  His  demands  were  complied  with ;  sir  Home 
Popham  was  appointed  to  superintend  (he  naval  expeditions  against  the 
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coast  of  the  Astarias  and  Biscay,  and  a  serions  interroption  of  the  French 
oommnnications  was  planned,  bnt  nerer  realised. 

General  Regnier  now  passed  the  Tagus  with  the  second  corps,  but  it 
appears  that  this  moyement  should  have  been  executed  in  June,  for 
boats  were  collected  at  Barca  de  Aiconete,  in  the  middle  of  that  month ; 
and  the  French  only  waited  for  a  detachment  from  Andalusia,  when 
Hendizabal,  taking  the  road  of  Zafra,  attacked  that  detachment,  at  Los 
Santos,  on  the  23d,  and  Regnier  immediately  moved  to  its  succour  with 
one  division  of  infantry  and  all  his  cavalry.    At  this  period  the  Insur- 
rection caused  by  Lacy*s  expedition  to  the  Ronda,  bad  drawn  all  the 
troops  of  the  fifth  corps  from  Seville  to  that  side,  the  duke  of  Aremberg 
and  general  Remond  had  fallen  back  behind  the  river  Tinto,  and  Copous 
had  advanced  to  collect  provisions  on  the  Odiel.     In  this  threatening 
state  of  affairs,  instead  of  returning  to  Herida,  Regnier  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Imas,  at  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  and  failing  in  that,  pushed 
across  the  Morena  against  Ballesteros,  and  the  latter  being  at  Campo 
Frio,  beyond  Araceila,  and,  ignorant  that  Imas  had  retreated,  could  only 
save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight  across  the  frontier  of  Portugal.    Mean- 
while, Lacy  being  beaten  in  the  Ronda,  the  fifth  corps  retired  to  Seville, 
D' Aremberg  and  Remond  reoccupied  Huelva  and  Moguer,  and  Regnier, 
going  back  to  Herida,  resumed  his  design  of  passing  the  Tagus.    His 
boats  were  still  at  Aiconete,  for  the  Spaniards  had  neglected  this  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  them ;  but,  as  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  opera- 
lions  both  from  Hill's  division  which  was  concentrated  at  Campo  Mayor, 
and  from  the  Portuguese  troops  behind  the  Elga  river,  a  strong  rear- 
guard was  placed  on  the  Salor  to  watch  the  former,  and  the.  French 
division  at  Bafios  advanced  to  Coria  to  awe  the  latter.   Regnier  then  quit- 
ting  Merida  the  10th  of  July,  marched,  by  Truxillo  and  Caceres,  upon 
Aiconete  and  Almaraz,  and  effected  the  passage,  his  rear-guard  follow- 
ing on  the  16th.      This  cautious  operation  saved  him  from  an  attack 
meditated  by  Hill,  who  had  received  orders  to  unite  with  Romana,  and 
drive  the  second  corps  back,  with  a  view  to  gather  the  harvest  for  the 
victualling  of  Badajoz  and  the  other  frontier  fortresses.    The  passage  of 
the  Tagus  being  thus  effected  by  the  French,  general  Hill  made  a  parallel 
movement,  which,  on  his  part,  only  required  thirty-six  hours ;  and 
meanwhile,  lord  Wellington  assembled  a  reserve  at  Thomar,  under  the 
command  of  general  Leith,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  Portuguese  and 
two  thousand  British  infantry,  just  arrived  from  England. 

Regnier  having  reached  Coria,  detached  a  force,  by  Perales,  upon 
Sabugal,  but  recalled  it  when  he  found  that  Hill,  having  crossed  the 
Tagus  by  Yilba  Veiha,  was  at  Castello  Branco  on  the  21st.  The  two 
generals  then  faced  each  other.  Hill,  joined  by  a  strong  body  of  Por- 
toguese  cavalry,  under  general  Fane,  encamped,  with  sixteen  thousand 
t  and  eighteen  guns,  at  Sarzedas,  just  in  front  of  the  Sobrcira  For- 
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mosa ;  his  advanced  guard  was  in  Castello  Braiico,  bis  horsemen  on  the 
line  of  the  Pon^ul ;  and  a  brigade  of  PortHgoese  infantry  was  posted  at 
Fundao,  to  keep  np  the  eommanication  with  Guarda,  and  to  corer  the 
Estrada  Nova.  Behind  Hill,  Leith  occopied  the  line  of  the  Zezere,  and 
thas  twenty-six  thousand  men,  besides  the  militia,  were  in  observation 
between  the  Estrella  and  the  Tagus. 

Regnier  first  made  demonstrations  on  the  side  of  Salvatierra,  but 
being  repulsed  by  some  Portuguese  cavalry,  divided  his  forces  between 
Penamacor  and  Zarza  Mayor ;  he  also  established  a  post  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
del  Monte;  and,  by  continual  movements,  rendered  it  doubtful,  whether 
he  meant  to  repass  the  Tagus,  or  to  advance  upon  Sarzedas,  or  to  join 
Massena.  Meanwhile,  Ballesleros  returned  to  Ardcefia ;  Imas  to  Xeres 
de  los  Gavalleros ;  0*Donnel  entered  Truxillo,  and  Carlos  d*Bspafia  cat 
off  the  French  post  on  the  Rio  del  Monte.  Romana  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  troops  again,  for  Mortier  was  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, with  a  view  to  re-enter  Estramadura.  Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  armies  in  the  beginning  of  August;  but  Massena,  when  assured 
that  Regnier  had  crossed  the  Tagus,  directed  the  sixth  corps  and  the  ca- 
valry upon  Almeida,  which  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  combat  on  the 
Coa,  during  which,  Loison,  imagining  the  governor  to  be  a  native, 
pressed  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  English  :  "that  vile  people,  whom 
object  was  to  enslave  the  Portuguese.*^ 

Lord  Wellington's  situation  was  now  critical.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fur- 
nished the  French  with  a  place  of  arms ;  they  might  disregard  Almeida, 
and  their  tardy  investment  of  it,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
magazines  collecting  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  indicated  an  intention  of  so 
doing.  Massena*s  dispositions  were  such  as  rendered  his  true  designs 
difficult  to  be  discovered.  The  sixth  corps  and  the  reserve  cavalry 
were,  indeed,  around  Almeida,  but,  by  telegraphic  intercourse  with  the 
garrison,  it  was  known  that  the  investment  was  not  real,  and  the  heads 
of  the  columns  pointed  towards  Celerico.  Loison*s  advanced  guard  was 
in  Pinhel  the  day  after  Crawfurd*s  action;  the  second  corps,  divided  be- 
tween Zarza  Mayor  and  Penamacor,  and  with  boats,  near  Alcantara,  on 
the  Tagus,  menaced  equally  the  line  of  that  river  and  the  line  of  the 
Zezere;  and  it  was  as  likely  that  Massena  would  join  Regnier  as  that 
Regnier  would  join  Massena.  It  was  known  by  an  intercepted  letter, 
that  Napoleon  had  ordered  Regnier  to  invade  by  the  line  of  Abrantes, 
while  the  bth  corps  entered  the  Alemtejo,  and  Massena  acted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego;  but  as  Regnier  was  by  the  same  letter  placed 
under  Massena's  command,  and  that  the  bth  corps  was  not  then  in  a 
condition  to  move  against  the  Alemtejo,  no  certain  notion  of  the  enemy's 
intention  could  be  formed.  The  eighth  corps  and  the  divbions  of  Serras 
and  Kcllcrman  being  between  the  Tormes  and  the  Esia,  might  break 
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into  the  northero  prorinces  of  Portugal,  while  the  tilth  and  second 
coq)s  should  hold  the  allies  in  check,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
surest  course ;  because  the  taking  of  Oporto  would  have  furnished  many 
resources,  stricken  the  natives  with  terror,  dispersed  the  northern  mi- 
litia, opened  the  great  coast*road  to  Lisbon,  and  enabled  Massena  to 
avoid  all  the  difficult  country  about  the  Mondego,  The  English  general 
must  then  have  retired  before  the  second  and  sixth  corps,  unless  he  aU 
tacked  Ney ;  an  unpromising  measure,  because  of  the  enemy's  strength 
in  horse  :  in  fine,  although  Massena  was  dilatory,  he  had  one  hundred 
and  siiteen  thousand  men  and  the  initial  operations  in  his  power,  and 
lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  movements. 

The  actual  position  of  the  allies  was  too  extended  and  too  forward^ 
yet  to  retire  at  once  would  have  seemed  timid ;  hence  lord  Wellington 
remained  quiet  during  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  July,  although  the 
enemy's  posts  were  thickening  on  the  Pinhel  river.  The  28th,  the 
British  cavalry  advanced  to  Frexadas,  and  the  infantry  withdrew  behind 
the  Mondego,  except  the  fourth  division,  which  remained  at  Guarda. 
The  light  division  occupied  Celerico ;  the  other  divisions  were  posted  at 
Penhancos,  Carapichina,  and  Fornos;  the  Portuguese  troops  were  a 
day's  march  behind.  The  sick  and  wounded  men  were  transferred  daily 
to  the  rear,  and  the  line  of  retreat  kept  free  from  encumbrance.  The 
enemy  then  made  a  demonstration  towards  St.  Joa  de  Pesquera,  and 
defeated  some  militia  at  Fosboa,  on  the  Duero,  but  finally  retired  across 
the  Coa,  and,  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  garrison  on  the  3d  of 
August,  left  the  communication  with  Almeida  again  free.  At  the  same 
time,  a  detachment  of  Regnier's  horse  was  encountered  at  Atalaya,  near 
Fnndao,  and  beaten  by  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  ordenan^a,  with  a 
loss  of  fifty  killed  or  taken,  after  which  the  French  withdrew  from  Pe- 
namacor. 

On  the  side  of  Gallicia,  Kellerman  advanced  from  Benavente  to  Castro 
Contrijo,  and  detachments  from  Serras's  division  penetrated  towards 
Monterey,  ordering  provisions  for  ten  thousand  men  on  the  road  to 
Braganza.  Sylveira  then  marched  on  Senabria,  defeated  a  few  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  there  on  the  6th;  invested  the  Swiss  on  the  7th ;  and, 
on  the  10th,  obliged  them  to  capitulate  at  the  moment  when  Serras, 
who  had  foolishly  left  them  there  and  neglected  to  succour  them  in  time, 
was  tardily  coming  to  their  relief.  Five  hundred  men  and  an  eagle 
were  taken,  and  Sylveira,  who  did  not  lose  a  man,  thought  of  giving 
battle  to  Serras;  but  Beresford,  alarmed  at  such  rashness,  sent  him  im- 
perative orders  to  retreat ;  an  operation  he  performed  by  abandoning  his 
rear-guard,  which  was  under  the  command  of  colonel  J.  Wilson,  and 
which,  being  closely  pressed,  was  saved  by  that  officer  under  circum- 
stances of  such  difficulty  that  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the 
marshal. 
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This  advantage  in  th^  north  was  balanced  by  a  disaster  in  fistrama- 
dura.  The  Spanish  generals,  never  much  disposed  to  respect  lord  Wel- 
lington's counsels,  were  now  less  so  than  before,  from  the  discontent 
engendered  by  the  fall  of  Giudad  Rodrigo.  He  had  pressed  upon  Ro- 
mana  the  policy  of  avoiding  battles;  had  procured  permission  that 
Gampo  Mayor  should  be  given  to  him  as  a  place  of  arms,  with  leave  to 
retire  into  Portugal  when  overmatched  by  the  enemy ;  and  he  had  shown 
him  that  HilPs  departure  greatly  augmented  the  necessity  of  caution. 
Nevertheless,  Romana  joined  fiallesteros,  and,  as  their  united  force 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry  be- 
side partidas,  the  English  general  immediately  foresaw  that  they  would 
offer  battle,  be  defeated,  and  lay  open  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Alem- 
tejo ;  he,  therefore,  directed  Hill  to  send  Madden*s  brigade  of  Portuguese 
cavalry  to  their  assistance. 

Madden  reached  Campo  Mayor  the  14th,  but  Romana's  advanced 
guard  under  Mendizabal  had  been  defeated  on  the  11th  at  Benvenida, 
and  having  lost  six  hundred  men,  was  going  to  lay  down  its  arms,  when 
fortunately  Garrera  arrived  with  the  Spanish  cavalry  and  disengaged  it ; 
the  whole  then  retreated  across  the  Morena  to  Monte  Molin  and  Fregenal, 
but  the  French  pursued  and  slew  or  took  four  hundred  more.'  The 
following  day  Mortier  entered  Zafra,  and  Romana  retired  to  Almendra^ 
lejos.  The  enemy  did  not,  however,  press  this  advantage,  because 
Lacy,  with  three  thousand  men  from  Gadiz,  convoyed  by  Gapt.  Gockburn 
of  the  British  navy,  had  landed  near  Moguer  and  driven  the  duke  of 
Aremberg  towards  Seville,  while  Gopons  drove  Reroond  upon  Zaiamea ; 
and  although  the  French  soon  rallied  and  obliged  Lacy  to  re-embark, 
Morlier  was  withdrawn  towards  the  Morena,  and  Romana  again  ad- 
vanced to  Zafra.  This  affair  at  Moguer  was  very  contemptible,  but  the 
tumid  nature  of  Gockburn's  despatches  on  the  occasion  obtained  for  it  a 
momentary  celebrity. 

It  would  appear  that  Massena  had  been  waiting  for  Morticr's  move- 
ments to  develop  his  own  plans,  for  on  the  day  that  the  latter  entered 
Zafra,  the  sixth  corps  formally  invested  Almeida,  and  lord  Wellington 
immediately  bringing  up  the  Portuguese,  recrossed  the  Mondego;  the 
British  being  at  Pinhel,  Frezadas,  and  Guarda,  and  the  Portuguese  at 
Gelerico,  Govea,  Melbo,  and  Trancoso.  In  this  situation,  expecting  a 
vigorous  defence  from  Almeida,  he  had  good  hopes  to  delay  the  enemy 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  when  the  rains  setting  in  would  give  him 
additional  advantages  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  lie  had  intended 
to  keep  the  light  division  on  the  Gabeca  Negro  overhanging  the  bridge 
of  the  Goa,  and  thus  secure  a  communication  with  the  garrison,  or  force 
the  French  to  invest  the  place  with  their  whole  army.    Grawfurd*s 

1  Captain  GarroPs  despatches. 
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rashness  marred  this  plan,  and  he  himself  was  so  dispirited  by  the  ac- 
tion on  the  24th,  that  the  com mander-in  chief  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  renew  the  project.  Tet  Hassena*s  tardiness  and  the  small  force  with 
which  he  finally  invested  the  place,  led  lord  Wellington  to  think  of  as- 
sembling secretly  a  large  and  chosen  body  of  men  behind  the  Gabeca 
TVegro,  with  the  view  of  suddenly  forcing  the  bridge  and  the  fords  and 
taking  the  French  battering  train,  or  at  least  bringing  off  the  garrison; 
but  while  revolving  this  great  stroke  in  his  mind,  an  unexpected  and 
terrible  disaster  broke  his  measures. 

Snai  OP  ALHIISA. 

This  fortress,  although  regularly  constructed  with  six  bastions,  rave- 
lins, an  excellent  ditch,  and  covert-way,  was  extremely  defective.  The 
ramparts  were  too  high  for  the  glacis,  and  from  some  near  ground,  on 
the  side  of  the  attack,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  might  be  seen.  An  old 
square  castle,  built  on  a  roouad  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  contained 
three  l)omb-proofs,  the  doors  of  which  were  not  secure  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  damp  casements  in  one  bastion,  there  was  no  other 
magazine  for  the  powder.  Colonel  Cox  was  governor ;  and  his  garrison, 
composed  of  one  regular  and  two  militia  regiments,  a  body  of  artillery 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  men.' 

On  the  18lh,  the  trenches  were  begun  under  cover  of  a  false  attack, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  (the  second  parallel  being  commenced) 
sixty-five  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  in  ten  batteries  opened  at  once. 
Many  houses  were  soon  in  flames  and  the  garrison  was  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish them ;  the  counter-fire  was,  however,  briskly  maintained,  and 
little  military  damage  was  sustained.  Towards  evening  the  cannonade 
slackened  on  both  sides;  but  just  after  dark  the  ground  suddenly 
trembled,  the  castle  bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  gave  vent  to  a 
column  of  smoke  and  fire,  and  with  a  prodigious  noise  the  whole  town 
sunk  into  a  shapeless  ruin  !  Treason  or  accident  had  caused  the  ma- 
gazines to  explode,  and  the  devastation  was  incredible.  The  ramparts 
were  breached,  the  greatest  part  of  the  guns  thrown  into  the  ditch,  five 
hundred  people  were  struck  dead  on  the  iostant,  and  only  six  houses 
left  standing;  the  stones  thrown  out  hurt  forty  of  the  besiegers  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  surviving  garrison,  aghast  at  the  horrid  commotion, 
disregarded  all  exhortations  to  rally.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  storm  the  ramparts,  the  governor  beat  to  arms, 
and,  running  to  the  walls,  with  the  help  of  an  artillery  officer,  fired  ofT 
the  few  guns  that  remained ;  but  the  French  shells  fell  thickly  all  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  two  officers  appeared  at  the  gates, 
with  a  letter  from  Massena,  offering  terms. 

I  CoIoDcl  C«x*s  I1arraU?e. 
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Cox,  sensible  that  farther  resistance  was  impossible,  still  hoped  that 
the  army  would  make  a  movement  to  relieve  him,  if  he  could  impose 
upon  the  enemy  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  he  was  in  act  of  refusing  the 
prince  of  Essling^s  offer,  when  a  mutiny,  beaded  openly  by  the  lieute- 
nant-governor, one  Bernardo  Costa,  and  secretly  by  Jos^  Bareiros,  the 
chief  of  artillery,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  French,  obliged  him  to  yield.  The  remainder  of  the  native 
officers,  disturbed  by  fear,  or  swayed  by  the  inQuence  of  those  two,  were 
more  willing  to  follow  than  to  oppose  their  dishonourable  proceedings, 
and  Costa  expressed  his  resolution  to  hoist  the  white  Qag.  The  gover- 
nor seeing  no  remedy  by  force,  endeavoured  to  procrastinate,  and,  being 
ignorant  of  Bareiros*  treason,  sent  him  to  the  enemy  with  counter  pro- 
positions. Bareiros  immediately  informed  Massena  of  the  true  state  of 
the  garrison,  and  never  relumed  ;  and  the  final  result  was  a  surrender 
upon  agreement  that  the  militia  should  retire  to  their  homes,  and  the  re- 
gulars remain  prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  treaty  was  pending  and  even  after  the  signature  of  the 
articles,  in  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  French  bombarded  the  place. 
This  act,  unjustifiable,  and  strange  because  Massena*s  aide  de  camp, 
colonel  Pelet,  was  actually  within  the  walls  when  the  firing  commenced, 
was  excused,  on  the  ground  of  an  errour  in  the  transmission  of  orders  : 
it,  however,  lasted  during  the  whole  night,  and  Cox  also  asserts  that  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  with  respect  to  the  militia  were  violated.'  Pelet 
indignantly  denies  this,  affirming  that  when  the  garrison  still  amounting 
to  three  thousand  men  perceived  the  marquis  d*Alorna  amongst  the 
French  generals,  the  greatest  part  immediately  demanded  service,  and 
formed  a  brigade  under  general  Pamplona  ;^  and  the  truth  of  Ihis  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  two  facts ;  namely,  that  the  Arganil  militia  were 
sent  in  by  Massena  the  next  day,  and  the  24lh  Portuguese  regiment  did 
certainly  take  service  with  the  enemy  in  a  body.^  Tet,  so  easily  are 
men's  minds  moved  by  present  circumstances,  that  the  greater  number 
deserted  again,  when  they  afterwards  saw  the  allied  armies. 

Bareiros,  having  joined  the  enemy,  escaped  punishment,  but  De  Costa, 
being  tried,  was  afterwards  shot  as  a  traitor,  by  the  orders  of  marshal 
Beresford.  His  cowardice  and  mutiny  merited  this  chastisement,  yet 
the  evidence  on  which  he  was  condemned  was  an  explanatory  letter, 
written  to  lord  Liverpool  by  Cox,  while  a  prisoner  at  Verdun. 

The  explosion,  the  disappearance  of  the  steeple,  and  cessation  of  fire, 
proclaimed  the  misfortune  of  Almeida  in  the  allied  camp,  but  the  sur- 
render was  first  ascertained  by  lord  Wellington  on  the  29th,  when,  with 
a  telescope,  he  observed  many  French  officers  on  the  glacis  of  the  place. 

t  Justification  of  colonel  W.  Cox.  a  Note  by  general  Pelet;  Appendix  to  vol.  xii, 
yictohru  ti  ConquSiu  det  Frant^ais.      3  Mr.  Stuart's  correspondence,  MS. 
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The  army  then  withdrew  to  its  former  position  behind  the  Mondego ; 
and  while  these  things  were  passing  on  the  Coa^  the  powder  magazine 
in  Alboqnerqne,  being  struck  with  lightning,  also  exploded  and  killed 
fonr  hundred  men.  Regnier,  after  sereral  demonstrations  towards  Cas- 
tello  Branco,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  a  squadron  of  horse,  now  suddenly 
reached  Sabngal  ihe  1st  of  September ;  and  as  the  British  piquets  on  the 
Pinhel  were  attacked  the  following  day  by  the  horsemen  of  the  sixth  corps, 
the  enemy*s  plans  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  execution.  Lord  Wellington 
therefore  transferred  his  quarters  to  Govea,  withdrew  his  infantry  behind 
Celerico,  and  fixed  his  cavalry  at  that  place  with  posts  of  observation  at 
Gnarda  and  at  Trancoso.  Regnier,  however,  suddenly  returned  to  Zarza 
Mayor,  and,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  again  in- 
volved the  French  projects  in  obscurity. 

Massena  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  feeding  his  forces,  and 
he  seemed  at  first,  either  disinclined  to  commence  the  invasion,  or  un« 
decided  as  to  the  mode.  Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  surrender 
of  CiudadRodrigo,  Almeida  had  only  resisted  for  ten  days,  the  French 
army  was  still  behind  the^Goa,  and  it  would  seem,  by  a  second  intercepted 
letter,  dictated  by  Napoleon,  in  September,  that  he  expected  further 
inaction :  ^  Lord  Wellington,*'  he  observed  to  Massena, "  hasonly  eighteen 
thousand  men,  Hill  has  only  six  thousand ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculoas 
to  suppose  that  twenty-five  thousand  English  can  balance  sixty  thousand 
French,  if  the  latter  do  not  trifle,  but  fall  boldly  on  after  having  u»U 
observed  where  the  blow  max  ^  given.  Tou  have  twelve  thousand  ca- 
valry, and  four  times  as  much  artillery  as  is  necessary  for  Portugal. 
Jjcave  six  thousand  cavalry  and  a  proportion  of  guns  between  Gindad 
Rodrigo,  Alcantara,  and  Salamanca,  and  with  the  rest  commence  opera- 
tions. The  em  peror  is  too  distant,  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy  change 
too  often,  to  direct  how  you  should  attack ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
utmost  force  the  English  can  muster,  including  the  troops  at  Cadiz,  will 
be  twenty-eight  thousand  men.*'  This  letter  was  accurate  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  English  army,  but  Napoleon  was  ignorant  how  strongly 
lord  Wellington  was  thrusting  Portugal  forward  in  the  press. 

Massena  had  commenced  the  invasion  before  these  instructions  reach- 
ed him ;  and  to  understand  his  operations  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  conducted.  The  advanced  posi- 
tions of  the  allies  extended  from  Almeida  over  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  by 
Guarda,  to  Fundao,  Sarzedas,  and  Castello  Branco;  no  enemy  could 
penetrate  that  line  unless  by  force,  and  a  serious  attack  on  any  one  point 
was  to  l>e  the  signal  for  a  gradual  retreat  of  the  whole,  in  concentric 
directions  towards  the  Lines.  But,  if  Guarda  were  evacuated,  the 
enemy  while  menacing  Celerico,  could  move  cither  by  Bclmonle  or  Co- 
vilhao  and  separate  general  Hilt  from  lord  Wellington,  the  distance  be- 
tween those  generals  being  twice  as  great  as  the  enemy's  perpendicular 
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line  of  inarch  would  be.  To  balance  this  disadvantage,  the  road  from 
Govilhao  was  broken  up,  a  Portugnese  brigade  was  placed  in  Fundao, 
and  general  Leilh's  corps  was  stationed  at  Thomar  between  two  in* 
trenched  positions,  which  formed  the  second  temporary  line  of  resistance. 
The  first  of  those  positions  was  behind  the  Zezere,  extending  from  the 
Barca  de  Codies  to  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Tagus.  The 
second  behind  the  Alva,  a  strong  and  swift  stream  descending  from  the 
Estrella  and  falling  into  the  Mondego  some  miles  above  Goimbra.  Both 
were  strong,  the  rivers  deep  and  diflScult  of  access,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Hurcella  closely  hugs  the  left  bank  of  the  Alva. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  Portuguese  roiliiia,  now  forming 
the  second  line  on  the  Zezere  under  Leith,  had  been  kept  in  winter 
quarters,  although  with  danger  to  the  defence  of  the  country ;  but  the 
destitute  state,  with  respect  to  money,  in  which  the  English  ministers 
kept  lord  Wellington,  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  bring  these 
troops  into  the  fleld  until  the  last  moment. 

Hill's  line  of  retreat  from  Sarzedas  to  the  Zezere,  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  from  that  river  to  the  Alva  there  was  a  military  road  con- 
structed through  the  mountains  to  Espinhal.  But  the  country  from 
Gelerico  to  the  Hurcella,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  is  one  long 
defile,  lying  between  the  Sierra  Estrella  and  the  Mondego ;  and  the  ridge 
upon  which  Gelerico  stands,  being  a  shoot  from  the  Estrella,  and  encir- 
cled by  a  sweep  of  the  Mondego,  closes  this  defile  in  front.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Sierra  Murcella,  covered  by  the  Alva  river,  closes  it  in  the  rear, 
and  the  intermediate  parts  are  but  a  succession  of  smaller  streams  and 
lower  ridges.  The  principal  road  was  repaired  and  joined  to  the  road 
of  Espinhal,  and  a  branch  was  also  carried  across  the  Mondego  to  Goim- 
bra. Thus  an  internal  communication  was  established  for  the  junction  of 
all  the  corps.  Nevertheless,  between  Gelerico  and  the  Alva,  the  country 
was  not  permanently  tenable ;  because,  from  Guarda  and  Govilhao  there 
were  roads  over  the  Estrella  to  Govea,  Gea,  and  Gallices,  towns  in  rear 
of  Gelerico ;  and  the  enemy  could  also  turn  the  whole  tract  by  moving 
through  Trancoso  and  Viseu,  and  so  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego 
to  Goimbra. 

Lord  Wellington  keeping  the  head  of  his  army  one  march  behind 
Gelerico,  in  observation  of  the  routes  over  the  Estrella,  and  his  rear  close 
to  the  Alva,  was  master  of  this  line  of  retreat;  and  as  the  Mondego  was 
fordable  in  summer  and  bridged  at  several  points,  he  could  pass  it  by  a 
flank  movement  in  a  few  hours.  Now  the  right  bank  was  also  one  great 
defile,  lying  between  the  river  and  the  Sierra  de  Alcoba  or  Garamula. 
This  mountain  stretching  with  some  breaks  from  the  Duero  to  Goimbra, 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  from  Ihe  coast  line ;  and  in  ap- 
proaching Goimbra  it  sends  out  a  lofly  transverse  shoot,  called  the  Sierra 
de  BusacOy  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  Sierra  de  Murcella,  and  barring  the 
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way  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego  in  the  same  manner  that  the  latter 
Sierra  bars  it  on  the  left  bank.  Moreover  Ihis  route  to  Coimbra  was 
the  worst  in  Portugal,  and  crossed  by  several  deep  tributaries  of  the 
Hondego,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the  Criz  and  Dao.  The 
Vonga,  however,  opened  a  passage  through  the  Alcoba  near  Viseo,  and 
that  way  the  French  could  gain  the  great  road  from  Oporto,,  and  so 
continue  their  movement  upon  Coimbra. 

Such  being  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego,  the  weakest 
point  was  obviously  towards  the  Estrella,  and  lord  Wellington  kept 
the  mass  of  his  forces  there.  Massena  was  ill-acquainted  with  the  mi- 
litary features,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ; 
indeed,  so  secretly  and  circumspectly  had  those  works  been  carried  on, 
that  only  vague  rumours  of  their  existence  reached  the  bulk  of  the  Eng« 
lish  army.  Nay,  the  Portuguese  government  and  the  British  envoy, 
although  aware  defensive  works  were  constructing,  knew  not  their  na- 
ture, and  imagined,  until  the  last  moment,  that  the  intrenchments 
immediately  round  Lisbon  were  the  lines !  Many  British  officers  laughed 
at  the  notion  of  remaining  in  Portugal,  and  the  major  part  supposed  the 
campaign  on  the  frontier  to  be  only  a  decent  cloak  to  cover  the  shame 
of  an  embarkation.  In  England  the  opposition  asserted  that  lord  Wel- 
lington would  embark;  the  Portuguese  dreaded  it;  the  French  army 
universally  believed  it;  and  the  British  ministers  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained the  same  opinion,  for  at  this  time  an  officer  of  engineers  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  whose  instructions,  received  personally  from  lord  Liverpool, 
were  unknown  to  lord  Wellington,  and  commenced  thus:— ''^t  ii  it 
probable  thai  the  army  will  embark  in  September." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
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THIRII   llfVASIOn  OF  POBTUGAL. 

Masbbna's  command  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  to  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  from  Almeida  to  Burgos ;  and  the  number  of  his  troops  present 
under  arms  exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  From  these 
however  must  be  deducted  thirteen  thousand  in  the  Asturias  and  pro- 
vince of  St.  Ander,  four  thousand  in  the  government  of  Yalladolid,  eight 
thousand  under  Serras  at  Zaroora  and  Benavente,  and  lastly,  the  reserve 
of  Bayonne  under  general  Dronet,  nineteen  thousand  strong,  which  or- 
ganized as  a  ninth  corps,  entered  Spain  in  August,  and  was  replaced  at 
Bayonne  by  a  fresh  reserve  under  general  Caffarelli.  Thus,  the  active 
army  of  invasion  did  not  much  exceed  seventy  thousand  ;  and  as  every 
man  combatant  or  non-coml>atant,  is  borne  on  the  strength  of  a  French 
army,  not  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  infantry  and  about  eight  thou- 
sand horsemen  were  with  the  eagles.  The  ninth  corps  had,  however, 
orders  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  prince  of  Essling,  and  the  void  thus 
left  at  Burgos  and  Yalladolid  was  supplied  by  sixteen  thousand  of  the 
young  guard. 

This  arrangement  shows  how  absurdly  Napoleon  has  been  called  a 
rash  warrior,  and  one  never  thinking  of  retreat.  No  man  ever  made 
bolder  marches,  but  no  man  ever  secured  his  base  with  more  care. 
Uere,  he  would  not  suffer  any  advance  to  fresh  conquests  until  his  line 
of  communication  had  been  strengthened  with  three  additional  for- 
tresses,—namely,  Astorga,  Ciudad,  and  Almeida ;  and  while  he  employed 
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sixty-five  thousand  men  in  the  inTasion  of  Portngal,  he  kept  more  than 
eighty  thousand  in  reserve*  Thas,  eren  the  total  loss  of  the  army  des- 
tined to  make  what  is  technically  termed  ^a  point**  upon  lasbon, 
woidd,  as  a  mere  military  disaster,  have  scarcely  shaken  his  hold  of 
Spain. 

Massena^s  instmetions  were  to  convert  Cindad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida 
into  i^acea  of  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Portogal,  and  to  move  on  holh 
sides  of  the  Tagns  against  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  September.  Bat 
either  thinking  his  force  too  weak  to  act  upon  two  lines  at  the  same  time, 
or  tmstiog  to  the  co-operation  of  Soult's  army  from  Andalusia,  he  re* 
linquished  the  Alemtejo,  looking  only  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus ; 
and  hence,  as  the  experience  of  Junot's  march  in  1S07,  warned  him  oiF 
the  Sobreira  mountains,  his  views  were  confined  to  the  three  roads  of 
Beimonte,  Celerico,  and  Yiseu. 

The  strength  of  the  positions  about  the  Alva  was  known  to  him,  as 
were  also  the  measures  taken  to  impede  a  descent  from  Covilhao  to 
Espinhal;  but  Alorna,  Pamplona,  and  the  other  Portuguese  in  the  French 
camp,  with  a  singular  ignorance,  asserted  that  the  road  by  Yiseu  and 
Coimbra  was  easy,  and  that  no  important  position  covered  the  latter 
town.  The  French  general,  thus  deceived,  resolved  suddenly  to  assem- 
ble all  his  forces,  distribute  thirteen  days'  bread  to  the  soldiers,  and 
pour  In  one  solid  mass  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  not  doubt- 
ing to  reach  Coimbra  before  general  Hill  could  join  lord  Wellington.^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  project  the  three  corps  were  directed  to  conoen* 
trate  on  the  16th  of  September ;  Regnier's  at  fiuarda,  Ney's,  and  the 
heavy  cavalry,  at  Ma^I  da  Chao,  and  Junot's  at  Pinhel.  By  this  dis- 
position all  three  roads  were  alike  menaced,  and  the  allies  being  kept 
in  suspense  as  to  the  ultimate  object,  Massena  hoped  to  gain  one  march; 
a  great  thing,  seeing  that  from  Coimbra  he  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  whereas  Hiirs  distance  from  that  town  was  longer.  To  cover 
the  real  object  with  more  care,  and  to  keep  Hill  as  long  as  possible  at 
Sarzedas,  the  French  general  caused  Guarda  to  be  seized  on  the  12th, 
by  a  detachment,  which  withdrew  again  immediately,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  continuation  of  the  former  feints ;  and  meanwhile  Regnier,  having 
first  ascertained  that  Mortier  was  at  Monaslerio,  threatening  Estrama- 
dura,  suddenly  destroyed  the  boat^bridge  at  Alcantara,  and  marched 
towards  Sabugal. 

On  the  13lh  theallies  re-established  their  post  at  Guarda ;  on  the  llSth, 
it  was  again  driven  away  by  a  considerable  mass  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
tired up  the  side  of  the  Estrella ;  at  the  same  time  the  cavalry  in  front  of 
Celerico  was  forced  back  in  the  centre,  and  the  post  at  Trancoso  chased 
towards  Mongualde  on  the  left.    Lord  Wellington  then  felt  assured  that 

1  Note  by  general  Pelct ;  Tide  Fictoirtt  el  Conquiiet  det  Francalt,  vol.  xi. 
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the  inyaftion  was  at  last  io  serious  progress ;  and  having  ascertaioed, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  troops  in  Guarda  were  of  Regnier*s  corps,  des- 
patched his  final  orders  for  Hill  and  Leilh  to  concentrate  on  the  Alva. 

On  the  16th,  Regnier  descended  from  Guarda  to  the  plains  bordering 
the  Mondego,  and  being  there  joined  by  the  sixth  corps  and  Montbrun*8 
horsemen,  the  whole  passed  the  river,  and,  pushing  through  Gelerico, 
drove  back  the  cavalry  posts  of  the  allies  to  the  village  of  Corti^o ;  but 
there  the  first  German  hussars  turning,  overthrew  the  leading  squadrons, 
and  made  some  prisoners.  Near  CortiQo,  the  roa.d  branched  off  to  the 
bridge  of  Fornos  and  to  Govea,  and  a  French  brigade  took  the  latter  to 
cover  the  march  of  the  main  body  which  made  for  Fornos.  This  feint 
was  however  closely  watched,  for  there  is  a  custom,  peculiar  to  the  Bri- 
tish army,  of  sending  mounted  officers,  singly  to  observe  the  enemy^s 
motions ;  and,  such  is  their  habit,  they  will  penetrate  through  the  midst 
of  his  cantonments,  cross  the  line  of  his  movement,  and  hover,  just  out 
of  musket-shot,  for  whole  days,  on  the  skirts  of  his  columns,  until  they 
obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  numbers  and  the  true  direction  of  his  march. 
Cotonel  Waters,  one  of  these  exploring  officers,  being  close  on  the  left 
of  Regnier's  troops  during  this  day,  reported  their  movements,  and  in 
the  evening,  leading  some  of  the  German  cavalry  behind  the  enemy, 
took  several  prisoners  and  the  baggage  of  a  general. 

As  the  French  movements  were  now  decided.  Lord  Wellington  direct- 
ed the  first,  third,  and  fourth  divisions  upon  the  Alva ;  withdrew  his 
heavy  cavalry  from  the  front ;  and  placed  the  light  division  at  St.  Romao, 
in  the  Estrella,  to  cover  the  headquarters,  which  were  transferred,  that 
night,  to  Cea. 

The  17th,  the  whole  of  the  second  and  sixth  corps  were  observed  to 
pass  the  bridge  of  Fornos,  and  the  advanced  guard  approached  Mon- 
gualde.  But  the  eighth  corps  still  kept  the  road  leading  towards  Oporto, 
for  ten  thousand  mililia  of  the  northern  provinces,  forming  the  brigades 
of  Trant,  T.  Wilson,  and  Miller,  had  been  collected  upon  the  Duero  to 
harass  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear ;  and  Trant,  with  about  three 
thousand,  was  already  at  Moimenla  de  Beira,  in  the  defiles  leading 
through  the  hills  to  Lamego.  The  country  between  the  Goa  and  Coim- 
bra,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego,  had  been  before  laid  waste,  the 
mills  were  destroyed,  the  ordenan^a  were  in  arms,  and  the  helpless 
population  hidden  amongst  the  highest  mountains. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  advanced  guard  reached  the  deserted  city  of 
Viseu.  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  immediately  passed  the  Mondego  at 
Fosdao,  and  took  post  beyond  the  Criz;  and  general  Pakenham,  with  a 
brigade  of  the  first  division,  entered  Coimbra,  to  protect  it  from  the  ene- 
my's scouting  parties.  On  the  19th,  captain  Somers  Cocks,  a  very 
gallant  and  zealous  officer,  commanding  the  cavalry  post  which  had 
been  driven  from  Guarda,  came  down  from  the  Estrella^  and  following 
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the  enemy  through  Celerico,  ascertained  that  neither  Bick  men  nor  stores 
were  left  behind  :  hence  it  was  evident  that  Massena,  relinquishing  his 
commaniGations,  had  thrown  his  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  parks, 
baggage  and  hospital  waggons,  in  one  mass,  upon  the  worst  road  in  Por- 
togal. 

The  allies  were  now  in  motion  to  cross  the  Mondego,  when  a  false 
report,  that  the  enemy  was  again  on  the  left  bank,  arrested  the  general 
movement.  The  next  day,  the  truth  being  known,  the  third,  fourth, 
and  light  divisions,  and  the  British  cavalry  passed  the  river  at  Pefia 
Cova,  Olivarez,  and  other  places;  the  light  division  moved  to  Mortagao 
in  support  of  Pack ;  the  third  and  fourth  entered  the  villages  between 
the  Sierra  de  Busaeo  and  Mortagao,  and  the  horsemen  occupied  a  plain 
between  the  light  division  and  Pack's  brigade. 

But  the  eighth  corps  pointed  towards  the  valley  of  the  Vouga,  and  it 
was  still  doubtful  whether  Massena  would  not  that  way  gain  the  main 
road  from  Oporto  to  Coimbra;  general  Spencer,  with  the  first  division, 
therefore,  marched  upon  Milheada,  and  Trant  was  directed  to  join  him 
by  a  march  through  San  Pedro  de  Sol  to  Sardao.  Meanwhile  f^ith 
arrived  on  the  Alva,  and  general  Hill  was  only  one  march  behind ;  for 
having  discovered  Aegnier's  movements  on  the  12th,  and  at  the  same 
time,  getting  intelligence  that  all  the  French  boats  on  the  Tagus  had 
been  destroyed ;  he,  with  a  ready  decision,  anticipating  lord  Wellington's 
orders,  directed  his  artillery  by  Thomar,  and  potting  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion that  evening,  reached  £spinhal  on  the  80th.  There  he  was  joined 
by  general  Lecor,  who,  with  equal  vigour  and  judgment,  had  brought 
the  Portuguese  brigade,  by  long  marches,  from  Fundao.  On  the  81st, 
Hill  arrived  on  the  Alva,  and  pushed  his  cavalry  in  observation  beyond 
that  river.  Thus  the  two  corps  of  the  allied  army  were  united  on  the 
same  day  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  entered  Viseu ;  and,  although 
the  French  horsemen  were  on  the  Criz,  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed 
by  Pack ;  and  the  project  of  surprising  Coimbra  was  baffled. 

Neither  had  Massena  failed  to  experience  other  evil  consequences  from 
his  false  movement.  He  had  been  obliged  to  repair  the  road  from  day 
to  day  for  his  artillery,  and  it  was  still  twenty  miles  from  Viseu  on  the 
19th.  Trant,  aware  of  this,  formed  the  hardy  project  of  destroying  it. 
Quilting  Moimenta  de  Beira  in  the  night,  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
two  thousand  militia,  and  five  guns,  on  the  80th,  he  surprised  a  patrol 
often  men,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  convoy  was  at  hand,  and  that 
Montbrun*s  cavalry  was  close  in  the  rear.  Nevertheless,  as  the  defiles 
were  narrow,  he  charged  the  head  of  the  escort,  and  took  a  hundred 
prisoners  and  some  baggage.  The  convoy  then  fell  back,  and  Trant 
followed,  the  ways  being  so  narrow  that  Montbron  could  never  come  up 
to  the  front.  At  this  time,  a  resolute  attack  would  have  thrown  the 
French  into  utter  confusion,  but  the  militia  were  unmanageable;  and 
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the  enemy,  haying  at  last  rallied  a  few  men,  and  repulsed  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  troopers,  the  whole  got  into  disor- 
der, wherefore  Trant,  seeing  nothing  more  was  to  be  effected,  returned 
to  Moimenla  de  Bcira,  and  from  thence  marched  to  Jjamego  with  his 
prisoners.  The  French^  ignorant  of  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
assailants,  still  fell  back,  and  did  not  finally  reach  Viseu  until  the  SSd, 
by  which,  Massena  lost  two  most  important  days. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  a  small 
expedition  from  Cadii  again  landed  at  Moguer,  to  aid  Copons  in  collect- 
ing provisions  on  the  Tinlo.  It  was,  however,  quickly  obliged  to  re- 
embark,  and  Copons  was  defeated  by  general  Rcmond,  with  the  loss  of 
three  hundred  men  on  the  liSth.  Meanwhile,  Romana  attacked  the 
French  posts  near  ITonasterio,  pushing  his  cavalry  towards  Seville,  where^ 
upon  Soult  sent  the  fifth  corps  against  him,  and  he  retired,  but  was 
beaten  at  Fuente  de  Canto  on  the  same  day  that  Copons  had  been  defeated 
on  the  Tinto.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  Fuente  del  Maestre ;  and 
the  whole  army  was  like  to  disperse  in  flight,  when  Madden*s  Portu- 
guese cavalry  came  up,  and,  charging  the  pursuers  with  signal  gallantry, 
overthrew  the  leading  squadrons,  recovered  some  prisoners,  and  gained 
time  for  the  Spaniards  to  rally.  Nevertheless,  the  French  entered  Zafra, 
and  Romana  retreated,  by  Almendralejo  and  Merida,  to  Montijo,  on  the 
18lh,  throwing  a  garrison  into  Oliven^a,  and  three  battalions  into  Ba- 
dajoz.  Being,  however,  sensible  that  the  latter  place  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  resist  a  serious  attack,  he  directed  the  junta  to  repair  to  Valencia 
d*Alcantara,  and  look  refuge  himself  at  Elvas. 

Lord  Wellington's  anticipations  were  thus  realized  and  the  Alemlejo 
laid  open.  Fortunately  for  the  allies,  Sebastiani  was  at  this  moment 
near  Carlhagena  in  pursuit  of  the  Murcian  army ;  a  fresh  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  the  mountains  of  Grenada,  and  the  castles  of  Motril 
and  Almunecar  were  taken.  Copons  also  advanced  to  the  Tinto,  and  all 
these  calls  upon  Soult  taking  place  at  one  time,  he  was  unable  to  bring 
quite  twelve  thousand  men  to  Zafra,  a  number  inadequate  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Alemtejo ;  because  several  British  regiments  withdrawn  from  Cadiz, 
and  others  coming  from  England,  had  reached  Lisbon  about  this  period, 
and  formed  a  reserve  for  the  allies,  of  more  than  five  thousand  good 
troops*  Wherefore  the  French  returned  to  Ronqnillo,  the  Spaniards 
again  advanced  to  Xercs  de  los  Cavalleros,  and  Aracefia,  and  this  dan- 
gerous crisis  glided  gently  away.  To  understand  its  importance,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  how  increasing  political  embarrassments  had  thwart- 
ed the  original  plan  of  the  English  general. 

The  first  vexatious  interference  of  the  Souza  faction  had  been  checked, 
but  the  loss  of  Almeida  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew  their 
clamorous  hostility  to  the  military  proceedings.  Falsely  asserting,  that 
the  provisions  of  that  fortress  had  been  carried  away  by  the  English 
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commisMries,  and  as  falsely  pretendiog  that  lord  Wellington  had  pro- 
mised to  raise  the  siege,  this  party  hypocritically  assumed,  that  his 
eipressioDS  of  sorrow  for  its  fall  were  indications  of  an  intention  to 
remove  by  a  splendid  victory  the  pablic  despondency.'  They  vehemently 
insisted,  also,  on  a  defence  of  the  frontier,  inyeighed  against  thedestrac- 
tion  of  the  mills,  endeatoured  to  force  their  own  friends  of  the  fidalgo 
faction  on  to  the  slaff  of  marshal  Beresford,  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  embarrass  the  operations;*  and  even  proposed  to  hare  the  fleet 
and  transports  sent  away  from  the  Tagus  \^  Meanwhile,  neglecting  or 
delaying  the  measures  agreed  upon  for  laying  waste  the  country,  they 
protected  the  minor  authorities  when  disobedient,  refrained  from  punish- 
ing delinquents,  and  took  every  occasion  to  mislead  the  public  mind  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  commenced  the  invasion.  Nor  was 
tkera  waatiag  either  accident  or  indiscretion  to  increase  the  growing 
confusion. 

When  Almeida  fell,  an  officer  of  the  guards  writing  to  a  friend  at 
Op<»io,  indiscreetly  asserted,  that  Massena  was  advancing  in  front  with 
a  hundred  thousand  French ;  and  that  eighty  thousand  more  were  mov- 
ing in  rear  of  the  allies  upon  IJsbon.  This  letter  being  made  public, 
created  such  a  panic  amongst  the  English  merchants,  that  one  and  all 
they  applied  for  ships  to  carry  their  families  and  properly  away,  and 
there  arose  such  a  tumult  that  Trant  was  obliged  to  quit  his  command 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  commotion.  To  dry  this  source  of 
mischief  lord  Wellington  issued  (M'oclamations ;  and,  in  the  orders  of  the 
day,  declared  that  be  would  not  seek  to  ascertain  the  author  of  this  and 
similar  letters,  being  assured  that  the  feelings  and  sense  of  the  officers 
would  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  hurtful  conduct. 

To  the  regency  he  addressed  himself  in  a  more  peremptory  and  severe 
manner;  he  reproved  them  for  the  fiailse  colouring  given  to  his  commu- 
nications; and  informed  them  that  he  would  never  ** permit  public  da- 
mtmr  and  panic  to  induce  Mm  to  change,  in  the  emaiiest  degree,  a 
$xetem  and  pian  of  operations  which  he  had  adopted  after  mature  conei- 
dermtion,  and  which  daily  experience  proved  to  be  the  only  one  iikelx  to 
produce  a  good  emdJ*'  This  remonstrance  only  increased  the  virulence 
of  his  opponents;  and  such  was  their  conduct,  that,  before  lord  Welling- 
ton reached  fiusaco,  he  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  **their  mieenMe  m- 
triguee  must  cea9e,or  he  wouldadvise  his  own  government  to  withdraw 
the  British  army.'' 

Meanwhile  their  proceedings  had  been  so  mischievously  successful, 
that  the  country  between  the  Mondego,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Lines,  still 
contained  provisions  sufficient  for  the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter ; 

I  Appendii,  No.  V,  sections  it  and  iii.  a  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MSS.  3  Appendix, 
No.  II,  section  XI. 
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and  the  people  were  alike  unprepared  to  expect  an  enemy  or  to  attempt 
a  removal  of  their  property. 

Lord  Wellington  could  but  choose  then,  between  stopping  the  invaders 
on  the  Mondego,  or  wasting  the  country  by  force  as  he  retreated.  But 
what  an  act  the  last !  His  hopes  depended  upon  the  degree  of  moral 
strength  he  was  enabled  to  call  forlh ;  and  he  would  have  had  to  retire 
with  a  mixed  force  before  a  powerful  army  and  an  eminent  commander, 
bis  rear-guard  engaged,  and  his  advance  driving  miserable  multitudes 
before  it  to  the  capital,  where  nothing  was  prepared  to  save  them  from 
famine;  but  where  the  violent  and  powerful  faction  in  the  regency  was 
ready  to  misrepresent  every  proceeding,  and  inflame  the  people's  minds : 
and  this,  when  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  discontented,  and  the 
English  ministers,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  panic-stricken  by 
the  desponding  letters  of  some  general  officers  about  the  commander-in- 
chief!  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  Gght,  although  Massena  had 
seventy  thousand  veterans,  and  lord  Wellington  could  only  bring  about 
fifty  thousand  men  into  line,  more  than  half  of  which  were  untried 
soldiers. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  battle  were  not,  however,  to  be  estimated 
by  the  result  on  the  field.  The  French  general  might  indeed  gain  every- 
thing by  a  victory;  but,  if  defeated,  his  powerful  cavalry  and  the 
superior  composition  and  experience  of  his  army  would  prevent  it  from 
being  very  injurious ;  or  a  serious  check  might  induce  him  to  turn  his 
attention  from  Coimbra  towards  Oporlo,  contenting  himself  with  the 
capture  of  that  city,  and  the  reduction  of  the  northern  provinces,  until 
more  formidable  preparations  should  enable  him  to  renew  his  first 
design.  Nor  could  the  lime  thus  gained  by  the  allies  be  as  profitably 
employed  in  the  defence.  The  French  could  be  re-enforced  to  any 
amount,  whereas  the  English  general's  resources  could  not  be  much 
improved ;  and  it  was  very  doubtful  if  either  England  or  Portugal  would 
longer  endure  the  war,  without  some  palpable  advantage  to  balance  the 
misery  and  the  expense. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  allies  passed  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mondego  with  a  view  to  fight  the  battle  thus  forced  upon  their 
general.  While  the  French  remained  concentrated  at  Viseu,  the  first 
division,  under  Spencer,  was  held  at  Hilheada  in  observation  of  the  great 
road  from  Oporto  ;  the  light  division  at  Mortagao  watching  the  road 
from  Yisen ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  in  reserve  ready  to 
move  to  either  side.  But  when  the  French  advanced  guard  had  repaired 
the  bridges  over  the  Criz,  and  passed  that  river,  lord  Wellington  recalled 
the  first  division,  and  fixed  upon  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  for  his  position 
of  battle. 

This  mountain,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  abuts  to  the  right  on  the 
Mondego,  and  on  the  left  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  de  Caramula  by  a 
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hilly  ragged  coantry,  impervioas  lo  Ihe  inarch  of  an  army.  A  road 
along  the  crest  of  Busaco  afforded  an  easy  communication ;  and  at  Peiia 
Cova,  just  behind  the  right-hand  extremity,  a  ford  in  the  Mondego  per- 
mitted the  troops  to  pass  in  a  few  hours  to  the  Murcella  ridge,  behind 
the  Alva.  The  face  of  Busaco  was  steep,  rough,  and  fit  for  defence.  The 
artillery  of  the  allies  fixed  on  certain  points,  could  play  along  the  front 
freely,  and  there  was  some  ground  on  the  summit  suitable  for  a  small 
body  of  cavalry.  But  neither  guns  nor  horsemen  of  the  enemy  had  a 
fair  field,  their  infantry  were  to  contend  with  every  difficulty,  and  the 
approach  to  the  position  was  also  unfavourable  to  an  attacking  army. 

After  passing  Ihe  Griz,  a  table-land  permitted  Massena  to  march,  in  a 
wideorder  of  battle,  to  Mortagao,  but  then  a  succession  of  ascending  ridges 
led  to  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  which  was  separated  from  the  last  by  a 
chasm,  so  profound,  that  the  naked  eye  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
movement  of  troops  in  the  bottom,  yet  in  parts  so  narrow  that  twelve- 
pounders  could  range  to  the  salient  points  on  the  opposite  side.  From 
Mortagao  four  roads  conducted  to  Coimbra.  The  first,  unfrequented 
and  narrow,  crossed  the  Caramula  to  Boyalva,  a  village  situated  on 
the  western  slope  of  that  sierra,  and  from  thence  led  to  Sardao  and 
Milheada.  The  other  roads,  penetrating  through  the  rough  ground  in 
front,  passed  over  the  Sierra  de  Busaco ;  one  by  a  large  convent  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  ;  a  second  on  the  left  hand 
of  this  culminating  point,  by  a  village  called  St.  Antonio  dc  Canlara; 
and  a  third,  which  was  a  branch  from  the  second,  followed  the  Mondego 
to  Pefia  Cova. 

When  this  formidable  position  was  chosen,  some  ofiicers  expressed 
their  fears  that  Massena  would  not  assail  it.  ''  Bui,  if  he  does,  I  shall 
beat  him,'*  was  the  reply  of  the  English  general.  He  was  well  assured 
that  the  prince  would  attack;  for  his  advanced  guard  was  already  over 
the  Griz,  the  second  and  sixth  corps  were  in  mass  on  the  other  side  of 
that  river;  and  it  was  improbable  that  so  celebrated  a  commander  would, 
at  the  mere  sight  of  a  strong  position,  make  a  retrograde  movement, 
change  all  his  dispositions,  and  adopt  a  new  line  of  operations  by  the 
Tonga,  which  would  be  exposed  also  to  the  militia  under  Bacellar. 
Massena  was,  indeed,  only  anxious  for  a  battle,  and,  being  still  under  the 
influence  of  Alorna*s  and  Pamplona's  false  reports,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  his  front,  never  doubted  that  the  allies  would  retire 
before  him. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


General  Pack  destroy s  the  bridges  on  the  Crix  and  Dao— Rentrkahle  panic  in  the  li|^)it 
division— The  second  and  sixth  corps  arrive  in  front  of  Bmaco— Ney  and  Regnier  desire 
to  attack,  but  Massena  delays— The  eighth  corps  and  the  cavalry  arrive— Battte  af 
Rusaco— Massena  turns  the  ri(;ht  of  the  allies— Lord  Wellington  falls  back,  and  orders 
the  northern  militia  le  close  on  the  Frenoh  rear— Cavalry  skirmish  on  the  Mondego-* 
Coimbra  evacuated,  dreadful  scene  there— Disorders  In  the  army — ^Lord  Wellington'* 
firmness  contrasted  with  Maasena's  indolence— Observatiaoa. 

Gkhbbal  Pack,  on  the  22d,  destroyed  Ihe  bridges  over  the  Griz,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  light  division  ;  but,  the  25d,  the  enemy  re-established  the 
communications,  passed  the  river,  and  obliged  the  British  horse  to  quit 
the  plain,  and  take  to  the  hills  behind  Mortagao.  Three  squadrons  of 
light  and  one  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  were  retained  there  by  lord 
Wellington  ;  but  the  rest  he  sent  over  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  to  the  low 
country  about  Milheada,  whence  he  recalled  Spencer,  and  at  the  same 
time  caused  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  to  take  their  ground  on  the 
position,  the  former  at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  the  latter  at  the  convent. 
The  light  division  falling  back  only  a  league,  then  encamped  in  a  pine 
wood,  where  happened  one  of  those  extraordinary  panics  that,  in  ancient 
times,  were  atlribuled  to  the  influence  of  a  hostile  god.  No  enemy  was 
near,  no  alarm  was  given,  yet  suddenly  the  troops,  as  if  seized  with  a 
pbrensy,  started  from  sleep  and  dispersed  in  every  direction  :  nor  was 
there  any  possibility  of  allaying  this  strange  terror,  until  some  persons 
called  out  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  amongst  them,  when  the 
soldiers  mechanically  run  together  in  masses,  and  the  illusion  was 
instantly  dissipated. 

The  24lb,  the  enemy  skirmished  with  the  piquets  in  front  of  Mortagao, 
the  light  division,  retiring  four  miles,  occupied  very  strong  ground, 
and,  in  the  evening,  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  approaching  too  close, 
were  charged  by  a  squadron  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  and  overthrown, 
with  the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  men. 

Early  on  the  25tb,  Grawfurd  moved  down  from  his  strong  post  to  the 
front,  and  appeared  somewhat  disposed  to  renew  the  scene  at  the  Goa. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  were  gathering  in  front,  and  the  heads  of  three 
infantry  columns  were  plainly  descried  on  the  table-land  above  Morta- 
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gao,  coining  on  abreast,  and  with  a  most  impetuous  pace,  white  heavy 
clouds  of  dust,  rising  and  loading  the  atmosphere  for  miles  behind, 
showed  that  the  whole  French  army  had  passed  the  Criz,  and  was  in  full 
march  to  attack.  The  cavalry  skirmishers  were  already  exchanging 
pistol-shots,  when  lord  Wellington,  arriving,  ordered  the  division  to 
retire,  and,  taking  the  personal  direction,  covered  the  retreat  with  the 
flity-second  and  ninety-fifth,  the  cavalry,  and  Ross's  troop  of  horse- 
artillery.  Nor  was  there  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  enemy,  with  incre- 
dible rapidity,  brought  op  both  infantry  and  guns,  and  fell  on  so  briskly, 
that  all  the  skill  of  the  general  and  the  readiness  of  the  excellent  troops 
composing  the  rear-guard,  could  scarcely  prevent  the  division  from 
being  dangerously  engaged.  Howbeit,  a  series  of  rapid  and  beautiful 
movements,  a  sharp  cannonade,  and  an  hour's  march,  brought  every- 
thing back,  in  good  order,  to  the  great  position ;  but,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  the  opposite  ridge  was  crowned  by  the  masses  of  the  sixth 
corps,  the  French  batteries  opened  as  the  English  troops  mounted  the 
steep  ascent  on  which  the  convent  was  situated,  and  Regnier,  taking  the 
left-hand  route,  along  which  a  Portuguese  battalion  had  retired,  also 
arrived  at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  in  front  of  the  third  division.  Before 
three  o'clock,  forty  thousand  French  infantry  were  embattled  on  the  two 
points,  and  the  sharp  musketry  of  the  skirmishers  arose  from  the  dark- 
wooded  chasms  beneath. 

Ney,  whose  military  glance  was  magical,  perceived  in  an  instant  that 
the  position,  a  crested  not  a  table  mountain,  could  not  hide  any  strong 
reserve,  that  it  was  scarcely  half  occupied,  and  that  great  part  of  the 
allied  troops  were  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  with  that  sort  of 
eonfusion  which  generally  attends  the  first  taking  up  of  unknown 
ground*  He  therefore  desired  to  make  an  early  and  powerful  attack ; 
bat  the  prince  of  Essling  was  at  Mortagao,  ten  miles  in  the  rear, 
and  an  aide  de  camp,  despatched  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
after  attending  two  hours  for  an  audience,  was  (as  I  have  been  in- 
formed )  told,  that  everything  must  await  Massena*s  arrival.  Thus  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  was  lost;  for  the  first  division  of  the  allies, 
although  close  at  hand,  was  not  upon  the  ridge,  Leilh's  troops,  now 
called  the  fifth  division,  were  in  the  act  of  passing  tlie  Mondego,  and 
Hill  was  still  behind  the  Alva.  Scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  men 
were  actually  in  line,  and  there  were  great  intervals  between  the  divi- 
sions. 

Regnier  coincided  with  Ney,  and  they  wrote  in  concert  to  Massena, 
on  the  86th,  intimating  their  joint  desire  to  attack.'  The  prince  of 
Essfing,  however,  did  not  reach  the  field  until  twelve  o'clock,  lie 
brought  with  him  the  eighth  corps,  with  which,  and  the  cavalry,  he 
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formed  a  reserve  Gonnecting  the  sixth  and  second  corps,  and  then  send- 
ing out  his  skirmishers  along  the  whole  front,  proceeded  carefully  to 
examine  the  position  from  left  to  right. 

But  the  situation  of  the  allies  was  now  greatly  changed.  Hill's  corps, 
having  crossed  the  Mondego,  was  posted  athwart  the  road  leading  over 
the  sierra  to  Pena  Cova;  on  his  left  Leilh  prolonged  the  line  of  defence, 
having  the  Lusitanian  legion  in  reserve ;  Picton,  with  the  third  division, 
supported  by  Champlemond's  Portuguese  brigade,  was  next  to  Leith; 
and  Spencer,  with  the  first  division,  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge,  being  between  Picton  and  the  convent.  The  fourth  division 
closed  the  extreme  left,  covering  a  path  leading  to  Milheada,  where  the 
cavalry  held  the  flat  country,  one  heavy  regiment  only  being  kept  in 
reserve  on  the  summit  of  the  sierra.  Pack's  brigade  and  some  other 
Portuguese  troops  formed  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  to  the  first  division, 
being  posted  half  way  down  the  mountain.  On  their  left,  the  light  di- 
vision, supported  by  a  German  brigade,  occupied  a  tongue  of  land  jut- 
ting out  nearly  half  a  mile  in  front  of,  and  lower  than  the  convent,  the 
space  between  being  scooped  like  the  hollow  of  a  wave  before  it  breaks. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  front,  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  about  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  disposed  upon  the  sa- 
lient points. 

Ney  was  averse  to  attack  after  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  but 
Massena  resolved  to  attempt  carrying  the  position.  Regnier  thought 
that  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  rear-guard  of  the  allies ;  and  the  prince^ 
whether  partaking  of  this  errour,  or  confident  in  the  valour  of  his  army, 
directed  the  second  and  sixth  corps  to  fallen  the  next  day,  each  to  its 
own  front,  while  the  eighth  corps,  the  cavalry,  and  the  artillery  re- 
mained in  reserve.  To  facilitate  the  attack,  the  light  troops,  dropping, 
by  twos  and  threes,  into  the  lowest  parts  of  the  valley,  endeavoured,  in 
the  evening,  to  steal  up  the  wooded  dells  and  hollows,  and  to  establish 
themselves  unseen  close  to  the  piquets  of  the  light  division.  Some  com- 
panies of  rifle  corps  and  ca9adores  checked  this  proceeding,  but  similar 
attempts  made  with  more  or  less  success  at  diflerent  points  of  the  posi- 
tion, seemed  to  indicate  a  night  attack,  and  excited  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  troops.  Tet,  were  it  otherwise,  none  but  veterans,  tired  of  war^ 
could  have  slept,  for  the  weather  was  calm  and  fine,  and  the  dark 
mountain  masses,  rising  on  either  side,  were  crowned  with  innumerable 
fires,  around  which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men  were 
gathered. 

BATTLE  OF  BUS&CO. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  French  formed  fiye  columns  of  at- 
tack; three  under  Ney,  opposite  to  the  convent,  and  two  under  Regnier, 
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at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  these  points  being  about  three  miles  asunder. 
Regnier's  troops  had  comparali?e1y  easier  ground  before  them,  and 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  piquets  and  skirmishers  of  the  third  division 
almost  as  soon  as  they  could  be  perceived  to  be  in  movement.  The 
allies  resisted  vigorously,  and  six  guns  played  along  the  ascent  with 
grape,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  French  were  close  upon  the 
summit;  so  swiftly  and  with  such  astonishing  power  and  resolution  did 
they  scale  the  mountain,  overthrowing  everything  that  opposed  their 
progress.  The  right  of  the  third  division  was  forced  back;  the  eighth 
Portuguese  regiment  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  hostile  masses 
gained  the  highest  part  of  the  crest,  just  between  the  third  and  the  flfUi 
divisions.'  The  leading  battalions  immediately  established  themselves 
amongst  the  crowning  rocks,  and  a  confused  mass  wheeled  to  the  right, 
intending  to  sweep  the  summit  of  the  sierra ;  but  at  that  moment  lord 
Wellington  caused  two  guns  to  open  with  grape  upon  their  flank,  a 
heavy  musketry  was  still  poured  into  their  front,  and  in  a  little  time, 
the  forty-fifth  and  the  eighty-eighth  regiments  charged  so  furiously  that 
even  fresh  men  could  not  have  withstood  them.  The  French,  qui  to 
spent  with  their  previous  efforts,  only  opened  a  straggling  fire,  and  both 
parties,  mingling  together,  went  down  the  mountain  side  with  a  mighty 
clamour  and  confusion.  The  dead  and  dying  strewed  the  way  even  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Meanwhile  the  French  who  first  gained  the  crest  had  re-formed  their 
ranks  with  the  right  resting  upon  a  precipice  overhanging  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sierra;  thus  the  position  was  in  fact  gained,  if  any  reserve 
had  been  at  hand,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  third  division,  British  and 
Portuguese,  were  fully  engaged,  and  a  misty  cloud  capped  the  summit, 
so  that  the  enemy,  thus  ensconced  amongst  the  rocks,  could  not  be  seen, 
except  by  general  Leith.  That  officer  had  put  his  first  brigade  in  mo- 
tion to  his  own  left  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  vigorous  impression 
made  on  the  third  division,  and  he  was  now  coming  on  rapidly;  but  he 
had  two  miles  of  rugged  ground  to  pass  in  a  narrow  column  before  he 
could  mingle  in  the  fight.  Keeping  the  royals  in  reserve,  he  directed 
the  thirty-eighth  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French,  and  as  the  precipice 
prevented  this,  colonel  Cameron,  of  the  ninth,  who  had  been  informed 
by  a  staff-officer  of  the  critical  stale  of  affairs,  formed  his  regiment  in 
line  under  a  violent  fire,  and,  without  returning  a  single  shot,  ran  in 
upon  and  drove  the  grenadiers  from  the  rocks  with  irresistible  bravery, 
plying  them  with  a  destructive  musketry  as  long  as  they  could  be 
reached ;  and  yet  with  eicellent  discipline  refraining  from  pursuit, 
lest  the  crest  of  the  position  should  be  again  lost,  for  the  mountain  was 
so  rugged  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  clearly  of  the  general  state 
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of  the  action.  The  victory  was,  however,  secare.  Uiirs  corps  edged 
in  towards  the  scene  of  action;  Leith*s  second  brigade  joined  the  first, 
and  a  great  mass  of  fresh  troops  was  thus  concentrated,  while  Regaier 
had  neither  reserves  nor  guns  to  restore  the  fight. 

Ney's  attack  had  as  little  success.  From  the  abatment  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  which  the  light  division  was  stationed,  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  valley  could  be  discerned.  The  ascent  was  steeper  and  more  difficult 
than  where  Regnier  had  attacked,  and  Grawfurd,  in  a  happy  mood  of 
command,  had  made  masterly  dispositions.  The  table«land  between 
him  and  the  convent  was  sufficiently  scooped  to  conceal  the  forty-third 
and  fifty-second  regiments,  drawn  up  in  line;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind  them,  but  on  higher  ground  and  close  to  the  convent,  a  brigade 
of  German  infantry  appeared  to  be  the  only  solid  line  of  resistance  on 
this  part  of  the  position.  In  front  of  the  two  British  regiments,  some 
rocks,  overhanging  the  descent,  furnished  natural  embrasures,  in  which 
the  guns  of  the  division  were  placed,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  was 
planted  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  rifle  corps  and  of  the  two  Portuguese 
cagadore  battalions. 

While  it  was  yet  dark,  a  straggling  musketry  was  heard  in  the  deep 
hollows  separating  the  armies,  and  when  the  light  broke,  three  divisions 
of  the  sixth  corps  were  observed  entering  the  woods  below  and  throwing 
forward  a  profusion  of  skirmishers ;  soon  afterwards  Marchand*8  divi- 
sion emerging  from  the  hollow,  took  the  main  road,  as  if  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  light  division,  Loison's  made  straight  up  the  face  of  the 
mountain  in  front,  and  the  third  remained  in  reserve. 

General  Simon*s  brigade,  which  led  Loison's  attack,  ascended  with  a 
wonderful  alacrity,  and  though  the  light  troops  plied  it  unceasingly  with 
musketry,  and  the  artillery  bullets  swept  through  it  from  the  first  to 
the  last  section,  its  order  was  never  disturbed,  nor  its  speed  in  the  least 
abated.  Ross's  guns  were  worked  with  incredible  quickness,  yet  their 
range  was  palpably  contracted  every  round,  and  the  enemy's  shot  came 
singing  up  in  a  sharper  key,  until  the  skirmishers,  breathless  and  be- 
grimed with  powder,  rushed  over  the  edge  of  the  ascent,  the  artillery 
suddenly  drew  back,  and  the  victorious  cries  of  the  French  were  heard 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit.  Grawfurd,  who  standing  alone  on 
one  of  the  rocks,  had  been  intently  watching  the  progress  of  this  attack, 
then  turned,  and  in  a  quick  shrill  tone  desired  the  two  regiments  in  re- 
serve to  charge !  the  next  moment  a  horrid  shout  startled  the  French 
column,  and  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets  went  sparkling  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  Yet  so  truly  brave  and  hardy  were  the  leaders  of  the 
enemy,  that  each  man  of  the  first  section  raised  his  musket,  and  two 
officers  and  ten  soldiers  fell  before  them.  Not  a  Frenchman  had  missed 
his  mark !  They  could  do  no  more !  The  head  of  their  column  was 
violently  overturned  and  driven  upon  (he  rear,  both  flanks  were  lapped 
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ofcr  by  the  English  wings,  and  three  terrible  discharges  at  fire  yards' 
distance  completed  the  rout.  In  a  few  minutes  a  long  trail  of  carcasses 
and  broken  arms  indicated  the  line  of  retreat.  The  main  body  of  the 
British  stood  fast;  hot  several  companies  followed  the  pursuit  down  the 
mountain,  until  Ney  moving  forward  his  reserve,  and  opening  his  guns 
from  the  opposite  height  killed  some  men,  and  thus  warned  the  rest  to 
recover  their  own  ground.  The  German  brigade  then  spread  over  the 
hill,  and  the  light  division  resumed  its  original  position. 

Loison  showed  no  disposition  to  renew  the  attack,  but  Marchand's 
pec^le,  who  had  followed  the  main  road,  broke  into  several  masses, 
gained  a  pine  wood  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  sent  a  cloud  of  their 
skirmishers  against  the  highest  part,  at  the  very  moment  that  Simon  was 
defeated.  Such,  however,  was  the  difficulty  of  ascending,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  alone  held  the  enemy  in  check,  and  half  a  mile  higher 
up,  Spencer  showed  a  line  of  the  royal  guards,  which  forbade  any  hope 
of  success.'  From  the  salient  point  of  land  occupied  by  the  light  divi- 
sion, Crawfurd's  artillery  also  took  the  main  body  of  the  French  in  the 
wood,  in  flank;  and  Ney,  who  was  there  in  person,  after  sustaining  this 
murderous  fire  for  an  hour,  relinquished  the  attack.  The  desultory 
fighting  of  the  light  troops  then  ceased,  and  before  two  o'clock  Grawfurd 
having  assented  to  a  momentary  truce,  parties  of  both  armies  were 
mixed  amicably  together  searching  for  the  wounded  men. 

Towards  evening,  however,  a  French  company  having,  with  signal 
audacity,  seized  a  village  within  half-musket  shot  of  the  light  division, 
refused  to  retire,  which  so  incensed  Grawfurd  that,  turning  twelve  guns 
on  the  village,  he  overwhelmed  it  with  bullets  for  half  an  hour.  After 
paying  the  French  captain  this  distinguished  honour,  the  English 
general,  recovering  his  temper,  sent  a  company  of  the  forty-third  down, 
which  cleared  the  village  in  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile  an  affecting 
incident,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  savage  character  of  the  preceding 
events,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  day.  A  poor  orphan  Portuguese 
girl,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  very  handsome,  was  seen  coming 
down  the  mountain  and  driving  an  ass,  loaded  with  all  her  property, 
through  the  midst  of  the  French  army.  She  had  abandoned  her  dwell- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  and  now  passed  over  the  field  of 
battle  with  a  chiklish  simplicity,  totally  unconscious  of  her  perilous  si- 
tuation and  scarcely  understanding  which  were  the  hostile  and  which 
the  friendly  troops,  for  no  man  on  either  side  was  so  brutal  as  to  molest 
her. 

In  this  battle  of  Busaco,  the  French,  after  astonishing  efforts  of  va- 
lour, were  repulsed,  in  the  manner  to  be  expected  from  the  strength  of 
the  ground,  and  the  goodness  of  the  soldiers  opposed  to  them ;  and  their 

1  See  Notice  at  the  begioniDg  of  tbb  volume. 
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loss,  atlhough  prodigiously  exaggerated  at  the  time,  was  great.  General 
Grain-d*orge  and  about  eight  hundred  men  were  slain ;  generals  Foy  and 
Merle  wounded;  general  Simon  was  made  prisoner.  The  whole  loss 
sustained  may  be  estimated  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  while 
that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hundred,  because  the  musketry 
and  artillery  of  the  latter  were  brought  into  full  acliytty,  whereas  the 
French  sought  to  gain  the  day  by  resolution  and  audacity  rather  than  by 
fire. 

Massena  now  judged  the  position  of  Busaco  impregnable,  and  to  turn 
it  by  the  Hondego  impossible,  as  the  allies  could  pass  that  river  quicker 
than  himself;  but  a  peasant  informed  him  of  the  road  leading  from  Mor- 
tagao  over  the  Caramnia  to  Boyalva,  and  he  resolved  to  turn  lord  WeU 
lington's  left.  To  cover  this  movement  the  skirmishing  was  renewed 
with  such  vigour  on  the  28th,  that  a  general  battle  was  for  some  time 
expected.  Tet  an  ostentatious  display  of  men,  the  disappearance  of 
baggage,  and  the  throwing  up  of  intrenchments  on  the  hill  covering  the 
roads  to  Mortagao  plainly  indicated  some  other  design.  Uowbeit,  it  was 
not  until  evening  when  the  enemy's  masses  in  front  being  sensibly  di- 
minished, and  his  cavalry  descried  winding  over  the  distant  mountains, 
that  the  project  became  quite  apparent.  Hill  then  crossed  the  Mondego, 
and  retired  by  Espinhal  upon  Thomar,  while  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
army  defiled  in  the  night  by  the  other  roads  upon  Milheada.  In  this 
manner  Busaco  was  evacuated  before  the  29lh ;  the  guns  followed  the 
convent  road,  and  the  light  division  furnished  the  rear-guard  until 
they  passed  Fornos,  where  the  open  country  enabled  the  cavalry  to  relieve 
them. 

Massena's  scouts  reached  Boyalva  in  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  it 
has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  Trant's  absence  from  Sardao  alone 
enabled  the  French  general  to  execute  his  design.  Trant  was  however 
at  Sardao,  four  miles  from  Boyalva,  before  one  o'clock  on  the  28lh ;  but 
having,  through  a  mistake  of  Bacellar*s,  marched  from  [.amego,  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  Oporto,  instead  of  the  direct  road  through  San  Pedro 
de  Sul,  he  lost  men  from  fatigue  and  desertion,  and  could  bring  only 
fifteen  hundred  militia  into  line.  Hence  his  absence  or  presence  could 
have  produced  no  effect  whatever,  even  though  he  had,  as  lord  Welling- 
ton intended,  been  at  Boyalva  itself.  Accordingly,  the  French  cavalry, 
pushing  between  him  and  the  British  horse,  on  the  29th  cut  off  one  of 
his  patrols,  and  the  next  morning  drove  him,  with  the  loss  of  twenty 
men,  behind  the  Youga. 

When  Massena's  main  body  had  cleared  the  defiles  of  Boyalva,  it 
marched  upon  Goimbra,  and  the  allies,  crossing  the  Mondego  at  that  city, 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  defiles  leading  upon  Condeixa  and  Pombal. 
The  commissariat  stores,  which  had  been  previously  removed  from 
Raiva  de  Pella  Gova  to  Figueras,  were  then  embarked  at  Peniche ;  the 
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light  division  and  the  cavalry  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego; 
and  Bacellar  was  directed  to  bring  down  all  the  militia  of  the  northern 
provinces  upon  the  Vooga.  The  foolish  policy  of  the  native  government 
now  became  evident;  notwithstanding  the  proclamations,  and  the  argent, 
and  even  menacing  remonstrances  of  the  English  general,  the  Portuguese 
regency  had  not  wasted  the  country  behind  the  Mondego.  During  the 
few  days  that  the  enemy  was  stopped  at  Busaco,  only  the  richest  inha- 
bitants had  quitted  Coirobra  ;  when  the  allied  army  retreated,  that  city 
was  still  populous;  and  when  the  approach  of  the  enemy  left  no  choice 
but  to  fly  or  to  risk  the  punishment  of  death  and  infamy  announced  in 
the  proclamation,  so  direful  a  scene  of  distress  ensued  that  the  most 
hardened  of  men  could  not  behold  it  without  emotion.  Mothers,  with 
children  of  all  ages,  the  sick,  the  old,  the  bedridden,  and  even  lunatics, 
went  or  were  carried  forth,  the  most  part,  with  litt^  hope  and  less  help, 
to  joarney  for  days  in  company  with  contending  armies.  Fortunately 
for  this  unhappy  multitude,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  roads  firm, 
or  the  greatest  number  must  have  perished  in  the  most  deplorable  man- 
ner. And,  notwithstanding  all  this  misery,  the  object  was  not  gained  : 
the  people  fled,  but  the  provisions  were  left,  and  the  mills  were  but  par- 
tially and  imperfectly  ruined. 

On  the  litof  October,  the  outposts  were  attacked,  and  driven  from  the 
hills  bounding  the  plain  of  Coimbra  to  the  north.  The  French,  on  en- 
tering this  plain,  suffered  some  loss  from  a  cannonade,  and  the  British 
cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  line,  but  with  no  serious  intention  of  fighting  ; 
and  was  soon  after  withdrawn  across  the  Mondego,  yet  somewhat  un- 
skilfully, for  the  French  following  briskly,  cut  down  some  men  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  were  only  prevented  from  forcing  the  pas- 
sage by  a  strong  skirmish,  in  which  fitly  or  sixty  men  fell. 

This  scrambling  aflair  obliged  the  light  division  to  march  hastily 
through  the  city,  to  gain  the  defiles  of  Condeixa,  which  commence  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge ;  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  before  quilted  the 
place  then  rushed  out,  each  with  what  could  be  caught  up  in  the  hand, 
and  driving  before  them  a  number  of  animals  loaded  with  sick  people  or 
children.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  the  press  was  so  great  that  the 
troops  halted  for  a  few  moments,  just  under  the  prison ;  the  jailor  had 
fled  with  the  keys ;  the  prisoners,  crowding  to  the  windows,  were  en- 
deavouring to  tear  down  the  bars  with  their  hands,  and  even  with  their 
teeth,  and  bellowing  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  while  the  bitter  lamen- 
tations of  the  multitude  increased,  and  the  pistol  shots  of  the  cavalry 
engaged  at  the  ford  below,  were  distinctly  heard. 

Captain  William  Campbell,  an  officer  of  Crawfurd^s  staff,  burst  the 
prison-doors,  and  released  the  wretched  inmates,  and  the  troops  forced 
their  way  over  the  bridge ;  but  at  the  other  end,  the  up-hill  road,  passing 
between  high  rocks,  was  so  crowded  that  no  effort,  even  of  the  artillery. 
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coold  make  way.  A  troop  of  French  dragoons  crossed  a  ford,  and  ho- 
vering close  upon  the  flank,  increased  the  confusion ;  and  a  single  regi- 
ment of  fool  would  have  suflSced  to  destroy  the  division,  wedged  in,  as 
it  was,  in  a  hollow  way,  and  totally  incapable  of  advancing,  retreating, 
or  breaking  out  on  either  side.  At  last,  some  of  the  infantry  opened  a 
passage  to  the  right,  and,  by  great  exertions,  the  road  was  cleared  for 
the  guns ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  dusk  that  the  division  reached 
Condeixa,  although  the  distance  was  less  than  eight  miles.  Headquarters 
were  that  night  at  Redinha,  and  the  next  day  at  Leiria. 

Hitherto  the  marches  had  been  easy,  the  weather  Gne,  and  [Nrovisions 
abundant,  nevertheless,  the  usual  disorders  of  a  retreat  had  already 
commenced.  In  Goimbra,  a  quantity  of  harness  and  intrenching  tools 
were  scattered  in  the  streets ;  at  Leiria,  the  magaxines  were  ploadefcd 
by  the  troops  and  camp-followers ;  at  Gondeixa,  a  magaxine  of  tents, 
shoes,  spirits,  and  salt  meat  was  destroyed,  or  abandoned  to  the  enemy : 
and,  while  the  streets  were  flowing,  ancle  deep,  with  rum,  the  light 
division  and  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  were  obliged  to  slaughter  their  own  bullocks,  and  received  only 
half  rations  of  liquor ! 

Lord  Wellington  arrested  this  growing  disorder  with  a  strong  hand« 
Three  men,  taken  in  the  fact  at  Leiria,  were  hanged  on  the  spot,  and 
some  regiments,  whose  discipline  was  more  tainted  than  others,  were 
forbidden  to  enter  a  village.  This  vigorous  exercise  of  command,  aided 
by  the  fine  weather  and  the  enemy*s  inactivity,  restored  order  amongst 
the  allies,  while  Massena's  conduct,  the  reverse  of  the  English  general's, 
introduced  the  confusion  of  a  retreat  in  the  pursuing  army.  In  Goim- 
bra, the  French  general  permitted  such  waste  that  in  a  few  days,  resour- 
ces were  dissipated  which  under  good  arrangements,  would  have  sap- 
plied  his  troops  for  two  months;  and,  during  this  licentious  delay,  the 
advantage  gained  by  his  dangerous  flank  march  to  Boyalva  was  lost. 

OBSBRVATIOIfS. 

1<>.  ^Attack  vigorouslx,  after  having  observed  well  where  to  etrike.'' 
This  simple,  but  profound  expression  in  Napoleon's  letter  of  service, 
forms  the  test  by  which  the  prince  of  Essling's  operations  should  be 
judged. 

2*".  The  design  of  turning  the  strong  ground  behind  Gelerico,  by  the 
route  of  Viscu,  required  close  and  rapid  movements ;  yet  the  French  ge- 
neral did  not  quit  Viseu,  to  march  against  Goimbra,  until  the  tenth  day 
after  passing  the  Pinhel.     This  was  not  ""a  vigorous  attack." 

y^.  Massena  should  have  brought  the  allies  to  action  in  a  forward  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  might  have  done  so  either  when  Almeida  fell,  or  before 
that  event,  because  the  complement  of  mules  for  the  service  of  the  army 
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Dot  beiog  then  fall,  the  commissariat  was  dependent  apon  the  eonntry 
carts,  and  when  the  first  retrograde  movement  took  place  from  Alverca, 
the  driTers  fled  with  their  animals,  prodacing  infinite  confnsion  in  the 
rear.  The  commissary-general  Kennedy  contrived,  indeed,  to  procure 
fifteen  hundred  additional  mules;  hut,  intermediately,  a  brisk  advance 
of  the  enemy  would  have  forced  the  English  general  to  fight,  or  retire 
more  hastily  than  would  have  beseemed  his  reputation,  or  suited  his 
p<ditical  position. 

4*.  If  tibe  prince  of  Essling  had  not  been  misled  by  Alorna  and  Pam- 
plona, and  the  more  readily  that  the  estates  of  the  latter  were  situated 
about  Coimbra,  he  would  have  judged  that  the  line  his  adversary  had 
studied  for  eight  months,  and  now  so  carefully  and  jealously  guarded, 
was  more  likely  to  afford  advantages,  than  the  circuitous  route  by  Yi- 
sen,  which  was  comparatively  neglected.  The  French  general,  ill  ac* 
quainted  with  the  scene  of  action,  but  having  the  stronger  and  more 
moveable  army,  should  have  followed  closely. 

A  rapid  pursuit,  through  Celerico,  would  have  brought  the  French  army 
on  to  the  Alva  before  Hill  or  even  Leith  could  have  joined  lord  Welling- 
ton. The  latter  must  then  have  fought  with  half  his  own  army,  or  he 
must  have  retreated  to  the  Lines.  If  he  offered  battle  with  so  few 
troops,  his  position  could  be  turned  either  by  the  right  or  left ;  on  the 
left,  by  the  slopes  of  the  £stre]la ;  on  the  right  by  crossing  the  Mondego, 
for  Busaco  was  too  extensive  to  be  occupied  before  Hill  and  Leith  arri^ 
ved.  Now,  the  road  by  Viseu  being  the  longest  and  least  practicable, 
demanded  great  diligence  to  compensate  for  the  difficulties  of  the  way ; 
and  to  gain  Coimbra  and  force  the  allies  to  a  battle  before  Hill  arrived, 
were  objects  more  readily  to  be  attained  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego. 
The  point  where  to  strike  was  therefore  not  ^  well  considered, "  and  it  is 
clear  that  Massena  did  not  rightly  estimate  the  greatness  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

K*.  When  the  rocks  of  Busaco  glittering  with  bayonets  first  rose  on 
the  prince  of  Essling^s  view,  two  fresh  questions  were  to  be  solved. 
Was  he  to  attack  or  to  turn  that  formidable  post?  Or,  availing  himself 
of  his  numerical  strength  and  central  situation,  was  he  to  keep  the 
allies  in  check,  seize  Oporto,  and  neglect  Lisbon  until  better  combina- 
tions could  be  made?  The  last  question  has  been  already  discussed; 
hut,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  attack  upon  Busaco  appears  to 
be  faulty  in  the  execution  rather  than  in  the  conception ;  and  the  march 
by  which  that  position  was  finally  turned,  a  violation  of  the  soundest 
principles  of  war.  In  a  purely  military  view,  the  English  general  may 
be  censured  for  not  punishing  his  adversary's  rashness. 

With  respect  to  the  attack,  sixty-five  thousand  French  veterans  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  fifty  thousand  mixed  and  inexperienced  troops, 
distributed  on  a  mountain  more  than  eight  miles  long,  were  impregna- 
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biy  posted.  It  would  have  been  no  overweening  presamption  in  the 
French  general  to  eipect,  that  three  corps  well  disposed,  supported  by 
a  numerous  artillery,  and  led  on  the  flrst  day,  (as  Ney  desired,)  might 
carry  some  part  of  the  position,  and  it  is  an  errour,  also,  to  suppose  that 
guns  could  not  have  been  used  :  the  light  division  were  constantly 
within  range,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  employed  on  that  point 
would  have  wonderfully  aided  the  attack  by  the  sixth  corps.  But  when 
a  general  in  chief  remains  ten  miles  from  a  field  of  battle,  gives  his 
adversary  two  days  to  settle  in  a  position,  makes  his  attacks  without 
connection,  and  without  artillery,  and  brings  forward  no  reserves,  sue* 
cess  is  impossible  even  with  the  valiant  soldiers  Massena  commanded. 
6*.  ''^«  army  should  alwayt  be  in  condition  to  fight." 
"  ji  general  should  never  abandon  one  line  of  communication  without 
establishing  another. " 

*'  Flank  marches  within  reach  of  an  enemy  are  rash  and  injudicious." 
These  maxims  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  of  ail  generals,  have  been 
illustrated  by  many  examples;  Senef,  Kollin,  Rosbach,  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta,  Salamanca,  attest  their  value.  Now,  Massena  violated  all  three, 
by  his  march  to  Boyalva,  and  some  peculiar  circumstances,  or  desperate 
crisis  of  affairs  should  be  shown,  to  warrant  such  a  departure  from 
general  principles.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  treating  of  another  art,  says, 
"genius  begins  where  rules  end. "  But  here  genius  was  dormant,  and 
rules  disregarded.  Massena  was  not  driven  to  a  desperate  game.  The 
conquest  of  Oporto  was  open  to  him ;  so  was  a  march  by  Yiseu  upon  the 
Vottga,  which,  though  demanding  time,  was  safe;  in  going  by  Boyalva, 
he  threw  his  whole  army  into  a  single  and  narrow  defile,  within  ten 
miles  of  an  enemy  in  position  ;  and  that  also  ( as  1  have  been  informed  by 
an  officer  of  marshal  Ney's  staff)  with  much  disorder  :  the  baggage  and 
commissariat,  the  wounded  and  sick,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infan* 
try,  mixed  togelher ;  discord  raging  amongst  the  generals,  confusion 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  night  season  when  every  difficulty  is 
doubled.  His  "  army  was  not,  then,  in  a  condition  to  fight.'*  He  was 
making  ''  a  flank  march  within  reach  of  an  enemy  in  position,"  and  he 
was  "  abandoning  his  line  of  communication  without  having  established 
another. " 

7**.  Lord  Wellington  was  within  four  hours'  march,  of  either  end  of 
the  defile,  through  which  the  French  army  was  moving.  He  might 
have  sent  the  first  division  and  the  cavalry  ( forming  with  Portuguese 
regular  troops,  and  Tranfs  militia,  a  mass  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand men )  to  Sardao,  to  head  the  French  in  the  defile ;  while  the  secondi 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  light  divisions,  advancing  by  Mortagao,  assailed 
their  rear.  That  he  did  not  do  so,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  political 
position.  His  miied  and  inexperienced  army  was  not  easily  handled; 
war  is  full  of  mischances,  and  (he  loss  of  a  single  brigade  might  have 
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caused  the  English  goTerninenl  to  abandon  the  contest  altogether. 
Neyertheless,  his  retreat  was  more  critically  dangerous  than  such  an 
attack  would  have  been,  and  in  a  military  view  the  battle  of  Busaco 
should  not  have  been  fought :  it  was  extraneous  to  his  original  plan,  it 
was  forced  upon  him  by  events,  and  was  in  fine  a  political  battle. 

S\  Massena^s  march,  being  unopposed,  was  successful.  The  allied 
army  could  not  cope  with  him  in  the  open  country  between  Busaco  and 
the  sea,  where  his  cavalry  would  have  had  a  fair  field ;  hence  lord 
Wellington,  reverting  to  his  original  plan,  retreated  by  the  Goimbra 
and  Espinhal  roads.  But  the  prince  of  Essling  was  at  Avelans  de  Cima 
and  Milheada  on  the  50th ;  the  allied  cavalry  and  the  light  division  being 
still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  which  was  fordable  in  many 
places  below  Goimbra.  Had  the  French  general,  directing  his  march 
through  Tentugal,  crossed  at  those  fords,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  to 
Leiria,  by  the  route  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  followed,  in  1808,  against 
Junot,  the  communication  with  Lisbon  would  have  been  cut  :  terror 
and  confusion  would  then  have  raged  in  the  capital,  the  patriarch*s 
foction  would  have  triumphed,  and  a  dangerous  battle  must  have  been 
risked  before  the  Lines  could  be  reached. 

9®.  When  the  allies  had  gained  Leiria,  and  secured  their  line  of 
retreat,  the  fate  of  Portugal  was  still  in  the  French  general's  hands.  If 
he  had  established  a  fresh  base  at  Goimbra ;  employed  the  ninth  corps 
to  seize  Oporto ;  secured  his  line  of  communication  with  that  city  and 
with  Almeida  by  fortified  posts ;  and  afterwards,  extending  his  position 
by  the  left,  attacked  Abrantes,  and  given  his  hand  to  a  corps  sent  by 
Soolt  from  the  south,  not  only  would  the  campaign  have  been  so  far  a 
successful  one,  but  in  no  other  manner  could  he  have  so  effectually 
frustrated  his  adversary's  political  and  military  projects.  Lord  Wel- 
lington dreaded  such  a  proceeding,  and  hailed  the  renewed  advance  of 
the  French  army,  which  like  the  rising  of  a  heavy  cloud  discovered  a 
clear  horizon  beneath. 

Even  at  Goimbra,  the  prince  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  Lines,  and  believed  that,  beyond  Santarem,  the  country  was  open 
for  the  usage  of  all  arms.'  It  is  strange  that,  when  Junot,  Loison,  Foy, 
and  many  other  oflSccrs,  who  had  served  in  Portugal,  were  present, 
better  information  was  not  obtained ;  but  every  part  of  this  campaign 
illustrated  Massena's  character,  as  drawn  by  Napoleon  :—**  Brave, 
decided  and  intrepid ;  dull  in  conversation,  but  in  danger  acquiring 
clearness  and  force  of  thought ;  ambitious,  filled  with  self-love,  neglect* 
ful  of  discipline,  regardless  of  good  administration,  and,  consequently, 
disliked  by  the  troops;  his  dispositions  for  battle  bad,  but  his  temper 
pertinacious  to  the  last  degree ;  he  was  never  discouraged ! " 

I  Appeodis,  No.  VII,  tectioo  ii. 
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10".  It  appears  that  the  French  reached  Goimbra  at  the  rooment  when 
the  fourteea  days*  bread,  carried  by  the  soldiers,  was  exhausted,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration  that  French  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  carry 
so  much  bread.  Other  nations,  especially  the  English,  would  not 
husband  it ;  yet  it  was  a  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  it  ought 
to  be  the  practice  of  all  armies.  It  requires  a  long  previous  discipline 
and  well-confirmed  military  habits;  but,  without  it,  men  are  only  half 
efficient,  especially  for  offensive  warfare.  The  secret  of  making  perfect 
soldiers  is  only  to  be  found  in  national  customs  and  institutions ;  men 
should  come  to  the  ranks  fitted,  by  previous  habits,  for  military  service, 
instead  of  being  stretched  as  it  were  upon  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  by  a 
discipline  which  has  no  resource  but  fear. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Itfasfeoa  reftumet  h»  march— The  mililia  dose  upon  his  rear— Cavalry  skirmish  near 
Lciria— Allies  retreat  upon  the  Lines— Colonel  Trant  surprises  Coimbra— The  French 
army  continues  its  march— Cavalry  skirmish  at  Rio  Mayor— General  Crawhird  is  sur- 
prised at  Alemqner  and  retreats  by  the  wrong  road— Dangerous  results  of  this  errour 
—Description  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras— Massena  arrives  in  frontof  them— Romana 
ro-enfiMToes  lord  Wellington  with  two  Spanish  divisions— Remarkable  works  executed 
by  the  light  division  at  Aruda— The  French  skirmish  at  Sobral— General  Harvey 
wounded— General  Ste.  Croix  killed — Massena  takes  a  permanent  position  In  front 
of  the  Lines— He  is  harassed  on  the  rear  and  flanks  by  the  British  cavalry  and  the  Por- 
tuguese mililia. 

From  the  1st  until  the  5d,  the  French  army  was  in  disorder.  The  4th, 
Massena  resamed  his  march  by  Condeixa  and  Leiria,  leaving  his  sick  and 
wounded,  with  a  slender  guard,  (in  all  about  four  thousand  seven  hnn  ^ 
dred  men,)  at  Coimbra.  His  hospital  was  established  at  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  averse  or  unable  to  reach  the  Lines,  came  down  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  mountains.  But  scarcely  had  the  prince  left  the  city,  when 
Trant,  Miller,  and  Wilson,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  militia,  closed  upon 
his  rear,  occupying  the  sierras  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego,  and  cutting 
off  all  communication  with  Almeida. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  French  drove  the  English  piquets 
from  Pombal,  and,  the  next  morning,  pushed  so  suddenly  upon  Leiria, 
as  to  create  some  confusion.  The  road  was  however  crossed  at  right 
angles,  by  a  succession  of  parallel  ravines,  and  captain  Somers  Cocks 
taking  advantage  of  one,  charged  the  head  of  the  enemy,  and  checked 
him  until  general  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  captain  BulFs  troop 
of  artillery,  arrived  to  his  support.  The  French  then,  forming  three 
columns,  endeavoured  to  bear  down  the  British  with  the  centre,  while 
the  others  turned  the  flanks.  The  ravines  were  difficult  to  pass ;  Bull's 
artillery  played  well  into  the  principal  body,  and  Anson,  charging  as  it 
emerged  from  every  defile,  slew  a  great  number.  The  British  lost  three 
officers  and  about  fifty  men,  the  enemy  considerably  more,  and,  in  five 
hours,  he  did  not  gain  as  many  miles  of  ground,  allhough  he  had  thirty- 
six  squadrons  opposed  to  ten.  During  this  delay,  Leiria  was  cleared, 
and  the  army  retreated ;  the  right  by  Thomar  and  Santarem ;  the  centre 
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by  Batalha  and  Rio  Mayor;  the  left  by  Alcoba^a  and  Obidos,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  native  force,  under  colonel  Blant,  was  thrown  into  Peniche. 
Masscna  followed,  in  one  column,  by  the  way  of  Rio  Mayor;  but,  mean- 
while, an  exploit,  as  daring  and  hardy  as  any  performed  by  a  partisan 
officer  during  the  war,  convicted  him  of  bad  generalship,  and  shook  his 
plan  of  invasion  to  its  base. 

SnRPRlSB  OF   COIVBRA. 

Colonel  Trant  reached  Milheada,  intending  to  unite  with  Miller  and 
J.  Wilson,  the  latter  having  made  a  forced  march  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  were  still  distant,  his  own  arrival  was  unknown  at  Coimbra,  and  he 
fesolved  to  attack  the  French  in  that  city  without  waiting  for  assistance. 
Having  surprised  a  small  post  at  Fornos  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
he  sent  his  cavalry,  at  full  gallop,  through  the  streets  of  Coimbra,  with 
orders  to  pass  the  bridge,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  French 
army,  of  whose  progress  he  was  ignorant.  Meanwhile,  his  infantry 
penetrated  at  different  points  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  town ;  the 
enemy,  astounded,  made  little  or  no  resistance  and  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara  surrendered  at  discretion :  thus,  on  the  third  day  after  the  prince 
of  Essling  had  quitted  the  Mondego,  his  dep6ts  and  hospitals,  and  near- 
ly dye  thousand  prisoners  wounded  and  unwounded ,  amongst  which 
there  was  a  company  of  the  marines  of  the  imperial  guards,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  militia  force !  The  next  day,  Miller  and  Wilson,  ar- 
riving, spread  their  men  on  all  the  lines  of  communication,  and  picked 
up  above  three  hundred  more  prisoners,  while  Trant  conducted  his  to 
Oporto. 

During  the  first  confusion,  the  Portuguese  committed  some  violence 
on  the  prisoners,  and  the  abb^  de  Pradt  and  other  French  writers  have 
not  hesitated  to  accuse  Trant  of  disgracing  his  country  and  his  uniform 
by  encouraging  this  conduct;  whereas,  his  exertions  repressed  it ;  and  if 
the  fact,  that  not  more  than  ten  men  lost  their  lives  under  such  critical 
circumstances,  was  not  sufficient  refutation,  the  falsehood  is  placed 
beyond  dispute  in  a  letter  of  thanks,'  written  to  colonel  Trant,  by  the 
French  officers  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

This  disaster  made  no  change  in  Massena*s  dispositions.  He  continued 
his  march,  and,  on  the  8th,  his  advanced  guard  drove  the  cavalry  pi- 
quets out  of  Rio  Mayor.  General  Slade,  who  commanded  the  brigade, 
took  no  heed  of  this;  and  the  enemy,  pushing  rapidly  on,  was  like  to 
Jiave  taken  the  battery  of  artillery  in  Alcoentre  ;^  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
ensued,  but  the  royals  and  the  sixteenth  drove  the  French  out  of  the 
town,  sabred  many,  and  made  twelve  prisoners.    The  next  day  the 

I  Appendix,  No.  Ylil.      »  See  Notice  at  the  bejj^tnnioff  of  thtt  volume. 
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skirmish  was  renewed  with  various  tarns  of  fortune,  and,  finaify,  the 
British  retreated. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  army  was  entering  the  Lines.  The  first,  fourth, 
and  fifth  divisions  in  the  centre  by  Sobral,  the  third  division  on  the  left 
by  Torres  Vedras,  and  HilFs  corps  on  the  right  by  Alhandra.  The  light 
diYision  and  Pack's  brigade  should  also  hare  entered  by  Aruda.  But 
Crawfurd,  who  had  reached  Alemqucr  on  the  9th,  was  still  there,  at 
three  o^clock,  r.  h.  on  the  10th ;  and  the  weather  being  stormy,  the 
men  were  placed  under  cover,  and  no  indication  of  marching  was  given 
by  the  general.  He  knew  that  all  the  cavalry  had  already  filed  into  the 
Lines,  yet  he  posted  no  guards,  sent  no  patrols  forward,  and  took  no 
precaution  against  a  surprise,  although  the  town  situated  in  a  deep  ravine 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  such  a  disaster. 

Some  officers,  uneasy  at  this  state  of  aff'airs,  anxiously  watched  the 
height  in  front,  and,  about  four  o'clock,  observed  some  French  dragoons 
on  the  summit,  which  was  within  cannon  shot.  The  alarm  was  instantly 
given,  and  the  regiments  got  under  arms;  but  the  principal  post  of 
assembly  had  been  marked  on  an  open  space,  very  much  exposed  to  an 
enemy^s  guns,  and  from  whence  the  road  led  through  an  ancient  gateway 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  behind.  The  numbers  of  French  increased 
every  moment,  they  endeavoured  to  create  a  belief  that  their  artillery 
was  come  up,  and  although  this  feint  was  easily  seen  through,  the  gene- 
ral desired  the  regiments  to  break  and  reform  on  the  other  side  of  the 
archway,  out  of  gun  range.  In  a  moment  all  was  disorder.  The  bag- 
gage  animals  were  still  loading,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the 
followers  of  the  division,  and  the  whole  in  one  confused  mass  rushed  or 
were  driven  headlong  to  the  archway.  Several  were  crushed,  and  with 
worse  troops,  a  general  panic  must  have  ensued ;  but  the  greatest  number 
of  the  soldiers,  ashanied  of  the  order,  stood  firm  in  their  ranks  until  the 
first  confusion  had  abated. 

Nevertheless  the  mischief  was  sufficiently  great,  and  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry descending  the  heights,  endeavoured  some  to  turn  the  town  on 
the  left,  while  others  pushed  directly  through  the  streets  in  pursuit,  and 
thus  with  his  front  in  disorder,  and  his  rear  skirmishing,  and  night 
falling,  Crawfurd  commenced  a  retreat.  The  weather  was,  however, 
so  boisterous  that  the  fire  soon  ceased,  and  a  few  men  wounded  and  the 
loss  of  some  baggage  was  all  the  hurt  sustained ;  yet  so  uncertain  is 
everything  in  war,  that  this  affair  had  like  to  have  produced  the  most 
terrible  results  in  another  quarter. 

The  division,  instead  of  marching  by  Caregada  and  Cadafaes,  followed 
the  route  of  Sobral,  and  was  obliged  in  the  dark  to  make  a  flank  march 
of  several  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Lines  to  gain  Aruda,  which  was 
meanwhile  left  open  to  the  enemy.  In  this  state,  the  cavalry  patrols 
from  Villa  Franca,  meeting  some  stragglers  and  followers  of  the  camp 
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near  Caregada,  vfere  by  them  told  thai  the  light  divUion  was  cut  off;  a 
report  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  the  unguarded  state  of  Aruda,  and 
by  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  scouts  on  that  side.  This  information 
alarmed  general  Hill  for  the  safety  of  the  second  line,  and  the  more  so 
that  the  weakest  part  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Aruda  ;  he  therefore  made  a 
retrograde  movement  towards  Alverca  with  a  view  to  watch  the  valley 
of  Calandrix,  or  to  gain  the  pass  of  Bucellas  according  to  circumstances. 
Hence,  when  the  enemy  was  in  full  march  against  the  Lines,  the  front 
from  Alhandra  to  the  forts  above  Sobral,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
was  quite  disgarnished  of  troops.  The  true  slate  of  affairs  was,  how- 
ever, quickly  ascertained,  and  Hill  regained  Alhandra  before  daylight  on 
the  11th. 

During  this  time  the  second  and  the  eighth  corps  passed  Alemquer, 
the  former  marching  upon  Villa  Franca,  the  latter  upon  Sobral.  Re- 
gnier*s  movements  on  the  French  left  were  languid,  he  did  not  discover 
the  unguarded  state  of  Alhandra,  and  his  piquets  did  not  enter  Villa 
Franca  until  late  the  next  day.  But  on  the  right  general  Glauzel,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  French  army,  coming  upon  Sobral, 
in  the  dusk,  with  the  head  of  the  eighth  corps  dislodged  the  troops  of  the 
first  division,  occupied  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  in 
the  night  threw  up  some  intrenchments  close  under  the  centre  of  the 
allies'  position. 

It  is  however  time  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  cele- 
brated works,  improperly  called 

m  LIIIBS  or  TOftRBS   VIDIAS. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  they  consisted  of  three  distinct  ranges 
of  defence:  —  ■ 

The  first,  extending  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandre  on  the  seacoast,  was,  following  the  inflections  of  the  hills, 
twenty-nine  miles  long. 

The  second,  traced  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  rear 
of  the  first,  stretched  from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Louren9a,  being  twenty -four  miles  in  length. 

The  third,  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation,  extended  from 
Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus  to  the  tower  of  Junquera  on  the  coast. 
Here  an  outer  line,  constructed  on  an  opening  of  three  thousand  yards, 
enclosed  an  intrenched  camp  designed  to  cover  the  embarkation  with 
fewer  troops,  should  the  operation  be  delayed  by  bad  weather ;  within 
this  second  camp,  fort  St.  Julian's  (whose  high  ramparts  and  deep 

I  Memoranda  of  the  Lines,  etc.  by  Col.  J-  T.  Jooet,  royal  eogioeers ;  priDted  for  pri- 
yate  circulation. 
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ditches  defied  an  escalade)  was  armed  and  strengthened  to  enable  a 
rear-goard  to  protect  both  itself  and  the  army. 

The  nearest  part  of  the  second  line  was  twenty-four  miles  from  these 
works  at  Passo  d'Arcos,  and  some  parts  of  the  first  line  were  two  long 
iDarehes  distant ;  bat  the  principal  routes  led  through  Lisbon,  where 
Dieasnres  were  taken  to  retard  the  enemy  and  give  time  for  the 
embarkation. 

Of  these  stupendous  Lines,  the  second,  whether  regarded  for  its 
strength  or  importance,  was  undoubtedly  the  principal ;  the  others  were 
only  appendages,  the  one  as  a  final  place  of  refuge,  the  other  as  an 
advanced  work  to  stem  the  first  violence  of  the  enemy,  and  to  enable  the 
army  to  take  up  its  ground  on  the  second  line  without  hurry  or  pressure. 
Massena  having,  however,  wasted  the  summer  season  on  the  frontiers, 
the  first  line  acquired  such  strength,  both  from  labour  and  from  the 
fall  of  rain,  that  lord  Wellington  resolved  to  abide  his  opponent's 
charge  there. 

The  ground  presented  to  the  French  being,  as  it  were,  divided 
into  five  parts  or  positions,  shall  be  described  in  succession  from  right 
to  left. 

1«.  From  Alhandra  to  the  head  of  the  vallex  of  Calandrix.  This 
distance,  of  about  five  miles,  was  a  continuous  and  lofty  ridge,  defended 
by  thirteen  redoubts,  and  for  two  miles  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  scarp 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  executed  along  the  brow.  It  was  guarded 
by  the  British  and  Portuguese  divisions  under  general  Hill,  and  flanked 
from  the  Tagus  by  a  strong  flotilla  of  gan*boats,  manned  by  British 
seamen. 

9".  From  the  head  of  the  vale  of  (Mandrix  to  the  PS  de  Monte, 
This  position,  also  five  miles  in  length,  consisted  of  two  salient  moun- 
tains forming  the  valley  of  Aruda,  that  town  being  exactly  in  the  mouth 
of  the  pass.  Only  three  feeble  redoubts,  totally  incapable  or  stopping  an 
enemy  for  an  instant,  were  constructed  here,  and  the  defence  of  the 
ground  was  intrusted  to  general  Crawfurd  and  the  light  division. 

5«.  T%e  Monte  Agrofa,  This  lofty  mountain  overtopped  the  adja- 
cent country  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  its  summit  the  whole  of  the 
first  line  could  be  distinctly  observed.  The  right  was  separated  from 
the  Aruda  position,  by  a  deep  ravine  which  led  to  nothing ;  the  left  over- 
looked the  village  and  valley  of  Zibreira  ;  the  centre  overhung  the  town 
of  Sobral.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  was  crowned  by  an  immense 
redoubt,  mounting  twenty-five  guns,  and  having  three  smaller  works, 
containing  nineteen  guns,  clustered  around  it.  The  garrisons,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  men,  were  supplied  by  Pack's  brigade;  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  position,  which  might  be  about  four  miles  in  length,  the 
fifth  division,  under  general  Leith,  was  posted  in  reserve. 

4».  From  the  valley  of  Zibreira  to  Torres  Vedma,   This  position ,  seven 
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miles  long,  was  at  firsi  without  works ;  because  it  was  only  when  the 
rains  had  set  in,  that  the  resolution  to  defend  the  first  line  permanently, 
was  adopted.  But  the  ground  being  rough  and  well  defined,  the  valley 
in  front,  deep^  and  watered  by  the  Zisandre,  now  become  a  considerable 
river,  it  presented  a  fine  field  of  battle  for  a  small  army.  The  first  and 
fourth,  and  a  siith  division  formed  of  troops  just  arrived  from  England 
and  from  Cadiz,  were  there  posted,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
lord  Wellington  himself,  whose  headquarters  were  fixed  at  Pero  Negro, 
near  the  Secorra,  a  rock,  on  which  a  telegraph  was  erected,  communi- 
cating with  every  part  of  the  Lines. 

U*".  Frwn  the  heights  of  Torres  f^edras  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zisumdre. 
The  right  flank  of  this  position  and  the  pass  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Torres  Vedras  were  secured,  first,  by  one  great  redoubt,  mounting  forty 
guns ;  secondly,  by  several  smaller  forts,  judiciously  planted  so  as  to 
command  all  the  approaches.  From  these  works  to  the  sea  a  range  of 
moderate  heights  were  crowned  with  small  forts  ;  but  the  chief  defence 
there,  after  the  rains  had  set  in,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Zixandre,  which 
was  not  only  unfordable,  but  overflowed  its  banks,  and  formed  an 
impassable  marsh.  A  paved  road,  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  ran 
along  the  whole  front;  thai  is,  from  Torres  Vedras,  by  Ruila,  Sobral  and 
Aruda,  to  Alhandra.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  first  line  of  defence ; 
the  second  was  still  more  formidable. 

1**.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St*  Lourenga  to  Mafra^  In  this  distance 
of  seven  miles,  there  was  a  range  of  hills  naturally  steep,  artificially 
scarped,  and  covered  by  a  deep,  and  in  many  parts  impracticable  ravine. 
The  salient  points  were  secured  by  forts,  which  flanked  and  commanded 
the  few  accessible  points;  but  as  this  line  was  extensive,  a  secondary 
post  was  fortified  a  few  miles  in  the  rear,  to  secure  a  road  leading  from 
Ereceira  to  Cintra. 

2<».  On  the  right  of  the  above  line  the  Tapada,  or  n^al  park  of  Mapra. 
Here  there  was  some  open  ground  for  an  attack.  Yet  it  was  strong, 
and,  together  with  the  pass  of  Mafra,  was  defended  by  a  system  of 
fourteen  redoubts,  constructed  with  great  labour  and  care,  well  consi- 
dered with  respect  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  ground,  and,  in 
some  degree,  connected  with  the  secondary  post  spoken  of  above  :  in 
front,  the  Sierra  de  Ghypre,  covered  with  redoubts,  obstructed  all 
approaches  to  Mafra  itself. 

5<*.  From  the  Tapada  to  the  pass  of  Bucellas.  In  this  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  which  formed  the  middle  of  the  second  line,  the  country 
is  choked  by  the  Montechique,  the  Gabega,  or  head  of  which  is  in  the 
centre  of,  and  overtopping  all  the  other,  mountain  masses.  A  road, 
conducted  along  a  chain  of  hills,  high  and  salient,  but  less  bold  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  line,  connected  Hafra  with  the  Gabe^a,  and  was 
secured  by  a  number  of  forts.    The  country  in  front  was  extremely 
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difficult,  and  a  second  and  stronn^r  range  of  heights,  parallel  U>  and 
behind  the  first,  offered  a  good  fighting  position,  vrhich  could  only  be 
approached  with  artillery  by  the  connecting  road  in  front ;  and  to  reach 
thai,  either  the  Sierra  de  Chypre,  on  the  left,  or  the  pass  of  the  Cabega 
de  Montecbique,  on  the  right,  must  have  been  carried.  Now  the  works 
covering  the  latter  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  redoubts  constructed  on  the 
inferior  rocky  heads  in  advance  of  the  Cabega,  and  completely  com- 
manding all  the  approaches,  and  both  from  their  artificial  and  natural 
strength,  nearly  impregnable  to  open  force.  The  Cabega  and  its  imme- 
diate flanks  were  considered  secure  in  their  natural  precipitous  strength; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  ridges  connecting  the  Cabega  with  the  pass  of 
Bocellas,  being  impregnable,  were  left  untouched,  save  the  blocking  of 
one  bad  mule  road  that  led  over  them. 

4<>.  From  Bucellas  to  the  low  ground  about  the  Tagus.  The  pass  of 
Bucellas  was  difficult,  and  strongly  defended  by  redoubts  on  each  side. 
A  ridge,  or  rather  a  collection  of  impassable  rocks,  called  the  Sierra  de 
Serves,  stretched  to  the  right  for  two  miles  without  a  break,  and  then 
died  away  by  gradual  slopes  in  the  low  ground  about  the  Tagus.  These 
declivities  and  the  flat  banks  of  the  river  offered  an  opening  two  miles 
and  a  half  wide,  which  was  laboriously  and  carefully  strengthened  by 
redoubts,  water-cuts,  and  retrenchments,  and  connected  by  a  system  of 
forts  with  the  heights  of  Alhandra;  but  it  was  the  weakest  part  of  the 
whole  line  in  itself,  and  the  most  dangerous  from  its  proximity  to  the 
valleys  of  Calandrix  and  Aruda. 

There  were  five  roads  practicable  for  artillery  piercing  (he  first  line 
of  defence,  namely,  two  at  Torres  Vedras,  two  at  Sobral,  and  one  at 
Alhandra ;  but  as  two  of  these  united  again  at  the  Cabe^,  there  were, 
in  fact,  only  four  points  of  passage  through  the  second  line,  that  is  to 
say,  at  Mafra,  Montecbique,  Bucellas,  and  Quintella  in  the  flat  ground. 
The  aim  and  scope  of  all  the  works  was  to  bar  those  passes  and  to 
strengthen  the  favourable  fighting  positions  between  them,  without 
impeding  the  movements  of  the  army.  Those  objects  were  attained, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  of  the  first  line  would  not  have  been 
injurious,  save  in  reputation,  because  the  retreat  was  secure  upon  the 
second  and  stronger  line  ;  and  the  guns  of  the  first  were  all  of  inferior 
calibre,  mounted  on  common  truck  carriages,  and  consequently  immo- 
veable and  useless  to  the  enemy. 

The  movements  of  the  allies  were  free  and  unfettered  by  the  works. 
The  movements  of  the  French  army  were  impeded  and  cramped  by  the 
great  Monte  Junta,  which,  rising  opposite  the  centre  of  the  first  line, 
sent  forth  a  spur  called  the  Sierra  de  Baragueda  in  a  slanting  direction, 
so  close  up  to  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  that  the  narrow  pass  of  Runa 
alone  separated  them.  As  this  pass  was  commanded  by  heavy  redoubts, 
Hassena  was  of  necessity  obliged  to  dispose  his  forces  on  one  or  other 
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side  of  Ihe  Baragaeda,  and  he  could  not  transfer  higaritiy  to  either  with* 
out  danger ;  because  the  sierra,  although  not  impassable,  vas  difficolt ; 
and  the  movement,  which  would  require  time  and  arrangement,  could 
always  be  overlooked  from  the  Monte  Agra^a,  whence,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  allied  forces  could  pour  down  upon  the  head,  flank,  or  rear  of  the 
French  while  in  march.  And  this  could  be  done  with  the  utmost  rapi^ 
dity,  because  communications  had  been  cut  by  the  engineers  to  all  im- 
portant points  of  the  Lines,  and  a  system  of  signals  was  established,  by 
which  orders  were  transmitted  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  Ot  to  say  respecting  ihe  Lines;  too  little 
for  the  professional  reader,  too  much,  perhaps,  for  a  general  history. 
But  I  was  desirous  to  notice,  somewhat  in  detail,  works,  more  in  keeping 
with  ancient  than  modern  military  labours ;  partly  that  a  just  idea  might 
be  formed  of  the  talents  of  the  British  engineers  who  constructed  them^ 
and  partly  to  show  that  lord  Wellington's  measures  of  defence  were  not, 
as  some  French  military  writers  have  supposed,  dependent  upon  the 
first  line.  Had  that  been  stormed,  the  standard  of  Portuguese  inde- 
pendence could  still  have  been  securely  planted  amidst  the  rocks  of  the 
second  position. 

To  occupy  fifty  miles  of  fortification,  to  man  one  hundred  and  fifty 
forts,  and  to  work  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  required  a  number  of 
men ;  but  a  great  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  a  superb  body  of  marines  sent  out 
from  England,  the  civic  guards  of  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  heavy  artil- 
lery corps,  and  the  militia  and  ordenan^a  of  Estramadura  furnished,  al- 
together, a  powerful  reserve.  The  native  artillery  and  the  militia  sup- 
plied all  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  on  the  second,  and  most  of  those  on 
the  first  line.  The  British  marines  occupied  the  third  line ;  the  navy 
manned  the  gun*boats  on  the  river,  and  aided,  in  various  ways,  the 
operations  in  the  field.  The  recruits  from  the  d6p6t8,  and  all  the  men 
on  furlough,  being  called  in,  rendered  the  Portuguese  army  stronger  than 
it  had  yet  been ;  and  the  British  army,  re-enforced,  as  I  have  said,  both 
from  Cadie  and  England,  and  remarkably  healthy,  presented  such  a 
front  as  a  general  would  desire  to  see  in  a  dangerous  crisis. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  not  only  to  have  strength,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  strength ;  and  lord  Wellington  had  so  dealt  with  Uomana  that, 
without  much  attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  own  government,  the  latter 
joined  the  allies  with  two  divisions.  Yet  the  English  general  did  not  act 
thus,  until  he  was  assured  that  Massena's  force  was  insufficient  to  drive 
the  British  from  Lisbon.  He  felt  that  it  would  have  been  dishonest  to 
draw  Romana's  troops  into  a  corner,  where  they  could  not  (from  want 
of  shipping)  have  escaped  in  the  event  of  failure.  The  first  division  of 
Spaniards,  led  by  Romana  himself,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Aldea  Gallega 
the  19th,  and  the  24th  was  posted  at  Enxara  de  los  Cavaiieros,  just  be- 
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bind  Ihe  Honte  Agra^ ;  the  other  followed  in  a  few  days ;  and  thus  be- 
fore the  end  of  October,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
fighting  men  received  rations  within  the  Lines;  more  than  seventy 
thoDsand  being  regular  troops,  completely  disposable  and  unfettered 
by  the  works. 

Meanwhile,  Hendixabal,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  army, 
re-enforced  by  Madden^s  Portuguese  dragoons,  advanced  towards  Zafra. 
BaUesteros,  at  the  same  time,  moved  upon  Aracefia ;  and  Hortier,  igno- 
rant of  Romana's  absence,  retired  across  the  Morena  on  the  8th,  to  be 
near  Soult,  who  was  then  seriously  menacing  Cadiz.  Thus  fortune 
combined,  with  the  dispositions  of  the  English  general,  to  widen  the 
distance,  and  to  diversify  the  objects  of  the  French  armies,  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  allies  were  concentrating  the  greatest  force  on  the  most 
important  point. 

Massena,  surprised  at  the  extent  and  strength  of  works,  the  existence 
of  which  had  only  become  known  to  him  five  days  before  he  came  upon 
them,  employed  several  days  to  examine  their  nature.  The  heights  of 
Alhandra  be  judged  inattackable;  but  the  valleys  of  Calandrix  and  Aruda 
attracted  his  attention.  Through  the  former  he  could  turn  Hiirs  posi- 
tion, and  come  at  once  upon  the  weakest  part  of  the  second  line ;  yet  the 
abattis  and  redoubts  erected,  and  hourly  strengthenitig,  gave  him  little 
encouragement  to  attack  there;  the  nature  of  the  ground  about  Aruda 
also  was  such  that  he  could  not  ascertain  what  number  of  troops  guard* 
ed  it,  although  he  made  several  demonstrations,  and  frequently  skir*^ 
mished  with  the  light  division,  to  oblige  Crawfurd  to  show  his  force. 

That  general,  by  making  the  town  of  Aruda  an  advanced  post,  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  his  true  situation  without  a  serious 
affair;  and,  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time,  the  division,  with 
prodigious  labour,  had  secured  the  position  in  a  manner  really  worthy 
of  admiration.  For  across  the  ravine  on  the  left,  a  loose  stone  wall, 
sixteen  feet  thick  and  forty  feet  high,  was  raised ;  and  across  the  great 
valley  of  Aruda,  a  double  line  of  abattis  was  drawn ;  not  composed,  as 
is  usual,  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  but  of  full-grown  oaks  and  chestnuts,  dug 
up  with  all  their  roots  and  branches,  dragged,  by  main  force,  for  several 
hundred  yards,  and  then  reset  and  crossed,  so  that  no  human  strength 
could  break  through.  Breast-works,  at  convenient  distances,  to  defend 
this  line  of  trees,  were  then  cast  up ;  and  along  the  summits  of  the 
mountain,  for  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles,  including  the  salient  points, 
other  stone  walls,  six  feet  high  and  four  in  thickness,  with  banquettes, 
were  built;  so  that  a  good  defence  could  easily  have  been  made  against 
the  attacks  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  next  points  that  drew  Massena*s  attention  were  the  Monte  Agraca 
and  the  vale  of  the  upper  Zizandre,  where,  from  the  recent  period  at 
which  lord  Wellington  had  resolved  to  offer  battle  on  the  first  line,  no 
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outworks  had  been  constructed ;  neither  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  nor  the 
hills  above  Rufia,  had  been  fortified.  Here  it  was  possible  to  join  battle 
on  more  equal  terms,  but  the  position  of  the  allies  was  still  very  formi- 
dable; the  flanks  and  rear  were  protected  by  great  forts,  and  not  only 
was  a  powerful  mass  of  troops  permanently  posted  there,  but  six  batta- 
lions, drawn  from  Hiirs  corps,  and  placed  at  Bucellas,  could,  in  a  very 
short  time,  have  come  into  action. 

Beyond  Rufia,  the  Baragueda  ridge  and  the  forts  of  Torres  Yedras 
forbade  any  flank  movement  by  the  French  general ;  and  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  dispose  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  between  Villa  Franca 
and  Sobral  that,  while  the  heads  of  the  columns  menaced  the  weakest 
points  of  the  Lines,  a  few  hours  would  suffice  to  cencentrate  the  whole 
army  at  any  part  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Baragueda  ridge.  The 
second  corps,  still  holding  the  hills  opposite  Alhandra,  extended  its  right 
along  some  open  ground  as  far  as  Aruda ;  and  being  covered,  at  that 
point,  by  a  force  of  cavalry,  was  connected  with  the  eighth  corps,  the 
head  of  which  was  pushed  forward  on  Sobral,  occupying  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Baragueda,  and  lining  the  banks  of  the  Zizandre  as  far  as 
Duas  Portas  on  the  road  to  Runa :  the  outposts  of  each  army  being  there 
nearly  in  contact. 

Massenadid  not  bring  the  sixth  corps  beyond  Otta,  and  his  dispositions 
were  not  made  without  several  skirmishes,  especially  near  Sobral,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  where,  attempting  to  dislodge  the  seventy-first 
regiment  from  a  field-work,  his  troops  were  repulsed,  pursued,  and 
driven  from  their  own  retrenchments,  which  were  held  until  evening ; 
and  only  evacuated  because  the  whole  of  the  eighth  corps  was  advancing 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  establishing  its  position.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  in  these  petty  affairs  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
which  the  greatest  part  fell  at  Sobral ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated 
higher.  The  English  general  Harvey  was  wounded,  and  at  Villa  Franca 
the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  killed  the  French  general  Ste.  Croix,  a  young 
man  of  signal  ability  and  promise. 

The  war  was  now  reduced  to  a  species  of  blockade.  Ma$sena*s  object 
was  to  feed  his  army  until  re-enforcements  reached  it;  lord  Wellington's 
to  starve  the  French  before  succour  could  arrive.  The  former  spread 
his  moveable  columns  in  the  rear  to  seek  for  provisions,  and  commenced 
forming  magazines  at  Santarem,  where  his  principal  dep6t  was  esta- 
blished; but  the  latter  drew  down  all  the  militia  and  ordenanga  of  the 
north  on  Massena^s  rear,  putting  them  in  communication  with  the  gar- 
rison of  Peniche  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  militia  of  Lower 
Beira.  Carlos  d^Espana  also,  crossing  the  Tagus,  acted  between  Cas- 
tello  Branco  and  Abrantes.  Thus,  the  French  were  completely  enclosed 
without  any  weakening  of  the  regular  army. 

To  aid  the  communication  between  Peniche  and  the  militia  of  the 
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Dorlh,  Obidos  sarroonded  by  old  walls  bad  been  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence ;  but  the  Portuguese  government  having  neglected  to  furnish  it  with 
provisions,  it  had  been  evacuated.  Nevertheless,  m^or  Fenwick  again 
occupied  it  temporarily  with  three  hundred  militia,  and  being  support- 
ed by  a  Spanish  battalion  and  by  a  strong  detachment  of  British  cavalry 
posted  at  Ramalhal,  hemmed  in  the  French  on  that  side ;  and  a  move- 
able column,  under  colonel  Waters,  issuing  from  Torres  Vedras,  made 
incursions  against  the  enemy's  marauding  detachments,  capturing  many 
prisoners,  and  part  of  a  considerable  convoy  which  was  passing  the  Ba- 
ragueda.  The  French  were  thus  continually  harassed,  yet  their  detach 
ments  scoured  the  whole  country,  even  beyond  Leiria,  and  obtained 
provisions  in  considerable  quantities. 

Meanwhile,  Ihe  main  bodies  of  the  hostile  forces  remained  quiet, 
although  Massena's  right  was  greatly  exposed.  Lord  Wellington  had 
four  British  divisions  and  Romana's  corps,  forming  a  mass  of  twenly- 
five  thousand  men,  close  round  Sobral ;  and,  by  directing  the  greatest 
part  of  his  cavalry  and  the  six  battalions  at  Bucellas,  upon  Aruda,  he 
could  have  assembled  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  there  also ;  these 
last  advancing  a  short  distance  into  the  plain,  could,  in  coi^unction  with 
Hill,  have  kept  the  second  corps  in  check,  while  the  twenty-five  thousand, 
pouring  down  at  daylight  from  the  Monte  Agra^a,  from  the  valley  of 
Zibreira,  and  from  the  side  of  Ruila,  could  have  enveloped  and  crushed 
the  head  of  the  eighth  corps  long  before  the  sixth  could  have  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  But  war  is  a  curious  and  complicated  web !  and  while 
the  purely  military  part  was  thus  happily  situated  and  strong,  the  poli- 
tical part  was  one  of  weakness  and  alarm.  Scarcely  could  the  English 
general  maintain  a  defensive  altitude,  struggling  as  he  was  against  the 
intrigues  and  follies  of  men  who  have,  nevertheless,  been  praised  for 
their  ** earnest  and  manly  co-operation.'*' 

I  See**  Annals  of  the  Peninralar  War,**  TolJi,  p.  33i. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


State  of  Lisbon— Embargo  on  the  reitels  in  the  riTer-^Factioat  oooducC  of  the  patriarch 
—The  cletponcling  letters  from  the  army- Base  policy  of  the  ministert— Alarm  of  lori|| 
LiTerpool— Lord  Wellington  displays  the  greatest  firmaess,  Tifour,  and  digvily  of 
miod— He  rebukes  the  Portufpiese  regency,  and  eiposet  the  duplicity  and  presump- 
tion of  the  patriarch's  Taction— Violence  of  this  ftiction— Curious  reyelation  made  by 
baron  Eben  and  the  editor  of  the  Brazf/i«nM— Lord  Wellesley  awes  the  court  of  Rio 
Janeiro— Strengthens  the  authority  of  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart— The  Freneh 
seise  the  islands  in  the  riTer— Foolish  conduoi  of  the  governor  of  SetUTal— General  Fan« 
sent  to  the  lefk  bank  of  the  Tagus— Lord  Wellington's  embarrassments  become  more 
serious— The  heights  of  Almada  fortified— Violent  altercation  of  the  regency  upon  this 
subject— The  patriarch  insults  Mr.  Stuart  and  nearly  ruins  the  common  cause. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  embarrassed  the 
finances,  and  the  regency  applied  to  England  for  an  additional  subsidy. 
Mr.  Stuart,  seeing  the  extreme  distress,  took  upon  himself  to  direct  the 
house  of  Sampayo  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  troops  on  the  credit  of 
the  first  subsidy;'  he  also  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  feed  the  fugi- 
tive inhabitants,  forty  thousand  of  whom  arrived  before  the  15th  of 
October,  and  others  were  hourly  coming  in,  destitute  and  starving. 
Corn,  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  was  sought  for  in  all  countries ;  from 
Ireland,  America,  and  Egypt ;  and  one  thousand  tons  of  government 
shipping  were  lent  to  merchants  to  fetch  grain  from  Algiers.  One  com- 
mission of  citizens  was  formed  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  cattle  and  corn 
from  the  northern  provinces;  another  to  regulate  the  transport  of  provi- 
sions to  the  army,  and  to  push  a  trade  with  Spain  through  the  Alemtejo. 
Small  craft  were  sent  up  the  Tagus  to  carry  off  both  the  inhabitants  and 
their  stock,  from  the  islands  and  from  the  left  bank ;  and  post-vessels 
were  established  along  the  coast  to  Oporto.  Bullion  and  jewels  were 
put  on  board  the  men  of  war ;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  be  tranquil,  and  a  strong  police  was  established  to  enforce 
this  object.  Finally,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  tonnage  created  by  the 
sending  off  the  transports  in  search  of  corn,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon 
the  port  of  Lisbon  ;  it  was  strongly  protested  against  by  the  Americans, 
but  an  imperious  necessity  ruled. 

I  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MSS. 
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All  these  measures  were  Tehemently  opposed  by  the  patriarch  and  his 
faction;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  show  how  entirely  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula  depended^  in  that  honr^  upon  lord  We]lington*s 
flrmness,  the  fears  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had  been  increasing  as 
the  crisis  approached,  were  now  plainly  disclosed.  Their  private  letters 
contained  hints  at  variance  with  their  public  despatches.  They  evidently 
wished  their  general  to  abandon  the  country,  but  threw  the  responsibility 
upon  him ;  they  were  unable  to  comprehend  his  genius ;  they  thought 
him  rash,  and  were  themselves  unequal  to  the  crisis*  They  had  not 
the  manliness  either  to  resign  the  contest  or  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour, 
and  cast  their  base  policy  with  a  view  only  to  their  own  escape  in  case 
of  failure.  During  the  retreat  from  the  north,  affairs  seemed  so  gloomy 
to  the  eyes  of  some  officers  of  rank,  that  their  correspondence  bore  evi- 
dence of  their  feelings ;  the  letters  of  general  Spencer  and  general  Charles 
Stewart  appeared  so  desponding  to  lord  Liverpool,  that  he  transmitted 
them  to  lord  Wellington,  and  by  earnestly  demanding  an  opinion  upon 
their  contents,  showed  how  deeply  they  had  disturbed  his  own  mind. 

Thus  beset  on  every  side,  the  English  general  rose  like  a  giant. 
Without  noticing  either  the  arguments  or  the  forebodings  in  these  let- 
ters,  he  took  a  calm  historical  review  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
induced  him  to  defend  Portugal,  and  which  he  had  before  explained  to 
ihe  very  minister  he  was  addressing ;  then  showing  that,  up  to  that 
period  his  opinions  had  been  in  every  instance  justified  by  the  results,  he 
assumed  that  it  was  reasonable  to  confide  in  his  judgment  for  the  future. 
Having  thus  vindicated  bis  prudence  and  foresight,  he  traced  out  the 
probable  course  of  coming  events,  discussing  both  his  own  and  the 
enemy^s  designs,  and  that  with  such  sagacity  Uiat  the  subsequent  course 
of  the  war  never  belied  his  anticipations.  This  remarkable  letter  exists, 
and,  were  all  other  records  of  lord  Wellington's  genius  to  be  lost,  it 
would  alone  suffice  to  vindicate  his  great  reputation  to  posterity. 

Having  with  conscious  soperiority  replied  to  his  own  government,  he, 
with  a  fierceness  rendered  necessary  by  the  crisis,  turned  upon  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  coadjutors.  Reproaching  them  for  their  unpatriotic, 
foolish,  and  deceitful  conduct,  he  told  them  plainly  that  they  were 
unfaithful  servants  of  their  country  and  their  prince;  and  threatened  to 
wUhdrow  the  Britith  armjr  altogether,  if  the  practices  of  which  he  com* 
plained  were  not  amended.' 

"  The  king  of  England  and  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  had,'*  he  said, 
**  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  and  he  would 
not  suffer  any  person  to  interfere.  He  knew  what  to  do,  and  he  would 
not  alter  his  plans  to  meet  the  seneeless  euggeetione  of  the  regencjr.  Let 
the  latter  look  to  their  own  duties  f    Let  them  provide  food  for  the  army 
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and  the  people,  and  keep  the  capital  tranquil.**  **  With  principal  Sooca/'' 
be  said,  "it  was  not  possible  to  act,  and,  if  that  person  continned  in 
power,  the  country  would  be  lost.  Either  the  principal  or  himself  most 
quit  their  employments ;  if  himself,  he  would  take  care  that  the  world 
should  know  the  reasons;  meanwhile  he  would  address  the  prince  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  regency.** 

*^  He  had  hoped,**  be  resumed  in  another  letter,'  ''that  the  Portuguese 
government  was  satisGed  with  his  acts,  and  that  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  render  all  defence  useless  by  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  populace 
at  Lisbon,  they  would  have  adopted  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  that  capital.  But,  like  other  weak  individuals,  they  added  duplicity 
to  weakness,  and  their  past  eipressions  of  approbation  and  gratitude  he 
supposed  were  intended  to  convey  censure.  All  he  asked  from  them 
was  to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  provide  food  for  their  own  troops  while 
employed  in  the  Lines,  and  to  be  prepared,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  save 
those  persons  and  their  families  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  enemy.'* 
''I  have,*'  he  said,  ^  little  doubt  of  final  success,  but  T  haw  f&ught  a  suffl- 
deni  number  of  battles  to  know,  that  the  result  of  any  i$  not  certain, 
even  with  the  best  arrangements, '* 

These  reproaches  were  neither  too  severe  nor  ill-timed,  for  the  war 
had  been  hanging  in  even  balance,  and  the  weight  of  interested  folly 
thus  thrown  in  by  the  regency,  was  beginning  to  sink  the  scale.  Tet 
to  show  the  justice  of  lord  Wellington's  complaints,  it  is  necessary  to 
resume  the  thread  of  those  intrigues  which  have  been  before  touched 
upon.  Instead  of  performing  their  own  duties,  the  government  assumed, 
that  the  struggle  could  be  maintained  on  the  frontier,  and  when  they 
should  have  been  removing  the  people  and  the  provisions  from  the  line 
of  retreat,  they  were  discussing  the  expediency  of  military  operations 
which  were  quite  impracticable.  When  convinced  of  their  errour  by 
facts,  they  threw  the|burden  of  driving  the  country  upon  the  general, 
althoagh  they  knew  that  he  was  ignorant  even  of  the  names  and  places 
of  abode  of  those  officers  and  magistrates  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  Portuguese  agent  at  headquarters  to  give  assist- 
ance in  translating  the  necessary  orders.' 

When  this  was  remarked  to  them,  they  issued  the  orders  themselves, 
but  made  the  execution  referable  to  the  general,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  well  knowing  that  he  had  no  means  of  communicating  with  the 
country  people,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  of  the  enemy's  advance. 
The  battle  of  Busaco,  by  delaying  the  French  army,  had  alone  enabled 
the  orders,  even  to  reach  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
But  it  was  the  object  of  the  regency,  by  nourishing  and  soothing  the 
national  indolence,  to  throw  the  odium  of  harsh  and  rigorous  measures 
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opoo  the  British  authorities.  J^rd  Weilington,  however,  while  he 
reproached  them  for  this  conduct,  never  shrunk  from  the  odium ;  he 
arowed,  in  his  proclamations,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for 
wasting  the  country,  and  he  was  willing  the  regency  should  shelter 
themselves  under  bis  name,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  lose  the  fruit  of  his 
responsibility,  nor  content  that  those  whose  courage  did  shrink  from 
the  trial,  **  should  seek  popularity  with  the  populace  at  the  eipcnse  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country/' 

After  the  disputes  which  followed  the  fall  of  Almeida,  the  English 
government,  convinced  that  a  more  secure  and  powerful  grasp  must  be 
taken  of  Portugal,  permitted  their  envoy,  Mr.  Stuart,  to  have  a  seat  in 
the  regency,  and  influenced  by  lord  Wellington,  insisted  that  the  subsidy 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  British  instead  of  the  native 
authorities.  Lord  Wellesley  also  gave  assurances  that  if  the  army  was 
forced  to  quit  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  troops  should  be  carried  to  Oporto, 
and  the  war  recommenced  in  that  quarter;  but  Mr.  Stuart  very  pru- 
dently reserved  this  information  until  the  necessity  should  arrive,  well 
knowing  that  the  patriarch  and  Souza,  who  had  already  proposed  to  go 
there  themselves,  would  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  urge  the  evacuation 
of  Lisbon.  The  2d  of  October,  Mr.  Stuart  took  his  seat,  and  together 
with  doctor  Noguera,  the  conde  de  Redondo,  and  the  marquis  Olhao 
(the  former  of  whom  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  Souzas'  faction,  and  the 
two  latter  moderate  in  their  conduct)  proceeded  to  control  the  intrigues 
and  violence  of  the  patriarch  and  principal  Souza.  It  was  full  time,  for 
both  were  formally  protesting  against  the  destruction  of  the  mills  in 
Beira,  and  vigorously  opposing  every  measure  proposed  by  lord  Wel- 
lington. 

They  were  deeply  offended  by  the  suppression  of  the  Lusitanian  le- 
gion,  which  about  this  time  was  incorporated  with  the  regular  forces; 
they  had  openly  declared,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  should  not  retreat 
from  the  frontiers;  and  that  if  the  enemy  obliged  the  British  army  to 
embark,  not  a  native,  whether  soldier  or  citizen,  should  go  with  it. 
When  the  allies,  notwithstanding  this,  fell  back  to  the  Lines,  Souza 
proposed  that  the  regency  should  fly  to  the  Algarves,  which  being  in- 
dignantly protested  against  by  Mr.  Stuart,  Souza  threatened  to  quit  the 
government*  The  dispute  was  then  referred  to  lord  Wellington,  and, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  drew  from  him  those  severe  expressions  of 
which  an  abstract  has  been  given  above.  When  the  army  approached 
the  Lines,  Souza  proposed  that  the  Portuguese  troops  should  remain 
outside  while  the  British  took  shelter  within!  a  notion  so  preposterous 
as  almost  to  justify  marshal  Beresford*s  observation,  that  he  knew  not 
whether  the  proposer  were  more  fool,  rogue,  or  madman. 

The  restless  principal  however  pursued  his  designs  with  activity,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  and  the  patriarch,  established  a  re- 
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golar  and  systematic  opposition  to  lord  Wellington's  plans  of  defence. 
Factious  in  coancil,  they  were  also  clamorous  out  of  doors,  where  many 
echoed  their  sentiments,  from  anger  at  some  wanton  ravages,  that,  in 
despite  of  the  general's  utmost  efforts,  had  marked  the  retreat.  They 
courted  the  mob  of  Lisbon  servilely  and  grossly ;  and  Antonio  Sooza 
getting  the  superintendence  of  the  succours  for  the  fugitive  population, 
became  the  avowed  patron  of  all  persons  preferring  complaints.  He 
took  pains  to  stimulate  and  exasperate  the  public  griefs,  and  to  exagge- 
rate the  causes  of  them,  frequently  hinting  that  the  Portuguese  people 
and  not  the  British  army  had  formerly  driven  out  the  French.  All 
these  calumnies  being  echoed  by  the  numerous  friends  and  partisans  of 
the  caballers,  and  by  the  fidalgos,  who  endeavoured  to  spread  discon- 
tent as  widely  as  possible,  there  wanted  bat  slight  encouragement  from 
the  Brazils,  to  form  a  national  party,  and  openly  attack  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

To  obtain  this  encouragement,  Raymundo,  the  old  tool  of  the  party 
in  the  Oporto  violences,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  to  excite 
the  prince  regent  against  lord  Wellington ;  and  the  patriarch  himself 
wrote  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  to  the  duke  of  Sussex,  thinking  to 
incense  them  also  against  the  English  general.  But  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  intrigues  may  be  estimated  from  a  revelation  made  at  the 
time  by  baron  Eben,  and  by  the  editor  of  a  Lisbon  newspaper,  called 
the  Brasiliense, 

Those  persons,  abandoning  the  faction,  asserted  that  the  patriarch, 
theSouKas,  and  (while  he  remained  in  Portugal)  the  ex*plenipotentiary, 
Mr.  Villiers,  were  personally  opposed  to  lord  Wellington,  marshal 
Beresford,  and  M.  de  Forjas,  and  were  then  seeking  to  remove  them 
from  their  situations,  and  to  get  the  duke  of  Brunswick  appointed  gene- 
ralissimo in  place  of  Beresford.  This  part  of  the  project  was  very  na- 
turally  aided  by  the  princess  of  Wales ;  and  the  caballers  in  London  had 
also  sounded  the  duke  of  Sussex,  but  he  repulsed  them  at  the  outset. 
Part  of  their  plan  was  to  engage  a  newspaper  to  be  their  organ  in  Lon- 
don, as  the  Braziliense  was  in  Lisbon ;  and  in  their  correspondence  they 
designated  lord  Wellington  by  the  name  of  Jlberonf,  lord  Wellesley 
Lama,  Beresford  Ferugem,  Mr.  Stuart  Labre,  the  patriarch  Sase,  An- 
tonio Souza  Lamberti,  colonel  Bunbury  and  Mr.  Peel,  the  under-secre- 
taries  of  stale.  Thin  and  Bxthin,  sir  Robert  Wilson  De  Camp,  lord 
Liverpool  Husband,  Mr.  Villiers  Fatui,  Mr.  Casamayor  Parvenu,  and 
so  on  of  many  others.  After  Mr.  Villiers'  departure  the  intrigue  was 
continued  by  the  patriarch  and  the  Souzas,  but  upon  a  different  plan ; 
for,  overborne  by  Mr.  Stuart's  vigour  in  the  council,  they  agreed  to 
refrain  from  openly  opposing  either  him  or  Forjas,  but  resolved  to 
write  down  what  either  might  utter,  and  transmit,  that  which  suited 
their  purpose,  to  the  conde  de  Linhares  and  the  chevalier  Souza,  who 
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undertook  to  represeot  the  information  so  received,  after  their  own 
fashion,  to  the  cahinets  of  St.  James*  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Slnart  having  thus  obtained  their  secret,  was  resolute  to  su|>- 
press  their  intrigues ;  but  flrst  endeavoured  to  put  them  from  their 
mischievous  designs,  by  the  very  humorous  expedient  of  writing  a 
letter  to  Domingo  Souia,  in  his  own  cipher,  warning  him  and  his  co* 
adjntors  not  to  proceed,  as  their  parly  was  insecure,  while  Mr*  Stuart, 
lord  Wellington,  Beresford,  and  Foijas  being  united  and  resolved  to 
crush  all  opposition,  might  be  made  friends  but  would  prove  dangerous 
enemies !  This  had  apparently  some  effect  at  Grst,  but  principal  Soun 
would  not  take  any  hint,  and  the  violent  temper  of  the  patriarch  soon 
broke  forth  again.  He  made  open  display  of  his  hostility  to  the  English 
geiieffal;aiiAit  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  while  thus  thwarting 
every  measure  ngeaanty  to  resist  the  enemy,  his  faction  did  not  hesitate 
to  exercise  the  most  odious  ii^iastice  and  cruelty  against  those  whom 
they  denominated  well-wishers  to  tbo  Vnench,  *provided  they  were  not 
of  the  fidalgo  faction.  By  a  decree  of  the  prince  regent*s,  dated  the 
80th  of  March,  1809,  private  denunciations  in  cases  o£  disaffection, 
were  permitted,  the  informer's  name  to  be  kept  secret ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  this  infamous  system,  although  strenuously  opposed  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  was  acted  upon,  and  many  persons  suddenly  sent  to  the 
islands,  and  others  thrown  into  dungeons.  Some  might  have  been 
guilty ;  and  the  government  pretended  that  a  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  was  carried  on  through  a  London  house,  which  they 
indicated ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  direct  crime  was  brought  home 
to  any,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  innocent  persons  were  oppressed. 

All  these  things  showing  that  vigorous  measures  were  necessary  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  tlie  general  cause,  lord  Wellesley  dealt  so  with  the 
Braxilian  court,  that  every  intrigue  there  was  soon  crushed,  lord  Wel- 
lington's power  in  Portugal  was  conflrmed,  and  his  proceedings  ap- 
proved of.  Authority  was  also  given  him  to  dismiss  or  to  retain  An- 
tonio Souza,  and  even  to  remove  lord  Strangford,  the  British  envoy  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  who  had  been  the  contriver  of  the  obnoxious  change  in 
the  members  of  (be  regency,  and  whose  proceedings  generally  were  in 
unison  with  the  malecontents  and  mischievously  opposed  to  lord 
Wellington's  and  Mr.  Stuart's  policy  in  Portugal.  The  subsidies  were 
placed  under  lord  Wellington's  and  Mr.  Stuart's  control,  and  admiral 
Berkeley  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  regency  ;  in  fine,  Portugal  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal  state ;  a  policy  which  could  never 
have  been  attempted,  however  necessary,  if  the  people  at  large  had  not 
been  willing  to  acquiesce.  But  firm  in  their  attachment  to  indepen- 
dence and  abhorring  the  invaders,  they  submitted  cheerfully  to  this 
temporary  assumption  of  command ;  and  fully  Justified  the  sagacity  of 
the  man  who  thus  dared  to  grasp  at  the  whole  power  of  Portugal  with 
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one  hand,  while  he  kept  the  power  of  France  at  bay  with  the  other. 

Although  so  strongly  armed,  lord  Wellington  remoyed  no  person, 
bat  with  equal  prudence  and  moderation  reserved  the  exercise  of  this 
great  authority  until  further  provocation  should  render  it  absolutely 
necessary.  This  remedy  for  the  disorders  above  related  was  however 
not  perfected  for  a  long  time,  nor  until  after  a  most  alarming  crisis  of 
affairs  had  been  brought  on  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lisbon  cabal,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  taken  hereafter* 

From  the  strength  of  the  Lines,  it  was  plain  that  offensive  operations 
were  more  to  be  dreaded  on  the  left,  than  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
In  the  Akmtcjo,  the  enemy  could  more  easily  subsist,  more  effectually 
operate  to  Ihe  injury  of  Lisbon,  and  more  securely  retreat  upon  his  own 
resources.  Lord  Wellington  had  therefore  repeatedly  urged  the  re- 
gency to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  carry  off  their  herds  and  grain  from 
that  sidci  and  from  the  numerous  islands  in  the  river  and  above  all 
things  to  destroy  or  remove  every  boat.  To  effect  this  a  commission 
had  been  appointed ;  but  so  many  delays  and  obstacles  were  interposed 
by  the  patriarch  and  his  coadjutors,  that  the  commissioners  did  not 
leave  Lisbon  until  the  enemy  was  dose  upon  the  river,  both  banks  being 
still  stocked  with  cattle  and  corn,  and  what  was  worse,  forty  large  boats 
being  on  the  right  side.  This  enabled  the  French  to  seize  the  islands, 
especially  Lizirias,  where  they  obtained  abundance  of  provisions ;  and 
while  the  regency  thus  provided  for  the  enemy,  they  left  the  fortresses 
of  Palmela,  St.  Felippe  de  Setuval,  and  Abrantes  with  empty  magazines. 

Lord  Wellington,  thinking  that  the  ordenanca  on  the  left  bank,  of 
whom  Ave  hundred  were,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  armed  with  English 
muskets  and  furnished  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  would  be  sufficient 
to  repel  any  plundering  parties  attempting  to  cross  the  Tagus,  was 
unwilling  to  spare  men  from  the  Lines  :  he  wanted  numbers  there,  and 
he  also  judged  that  the  ordenanca  would,  if  once  assisted  by  a  regular 
force,  leave  the  war  to  their  allies.  Meanwhile  Antonio  Souza  was 
continually  urging  the  planting  of  ambuscades,  and  other  like  frivolities, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  as  his  opinions  were  spread  abroad 
by  his  party,  the  governor  of  Setuval  adopted  the  idea,  and  suddenly 
advanced  with  his  garrison  to  Salvatierra  on  the  river  side. 

This  ridiculous  movement  attracted  the  enemy's  attention,  and  lord 
Wellington  fearing  they  would  pass  over  a  detachment,  disperse  the 
Portuguese  troops,  and  seize  Setuval  before  it  could  be  succoured,  pe- 
remptorily ordered  the  governor  to  return  to  that  fortress.  This  retro- 
grade movement  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  ordenanca,  and  consterna- 
tion reigned  in  the  Alemtejo ;  the  supply  of  grain  coming  from  Spain 
was  stopped,  the  chain  of  communications  broken,  and,  the  alarm 
spreading  to  Lisbon,  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  send  general  Fane, 
with  some  guns  and  Portuguese  cavalry ,  that  could  be  ill  spared  from 
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the  LineSy  to  that  side.  Fane  immediately  destroyed  all  the  boats  he 
could  find,  hastened  the  removal  of  provisions,  and  patrolling  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zezerc,  kept  a  strict  watch 
upon  the  enemy's  movements. 

Other  embarrassments  were  however  continually  arising.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  Lisbon  had  accumulated  so  as  to  become  a  serious 
inconvenience ;  for  the  admiralty,  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  a  fever 
generated  by  the  infamous  treatment  the  prisoners  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese  government,  refused  permission  to  have  them  trans- 
ported to  England,  in  vessels  of  war,  and  other  ships  coold  not  be  had. 
Thus  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  good  of  the  service,  were  alike 
disregarded,  for  had  there  been  real  danger,  lord  Wellington  would  not 
have  continually  urged  the  measure.  About  this  time  also  admiral 
Berkeley,  whose  elaborate  report  the  year  before,  stated  that,  although 
the  enemy  should  seize  the  heights  of  Almada,  he  could  not  injure  the 
fleet  in  the  river,  admitted  that  he  was  in  errour ;  and  the  engineers 
were  directed  to  construct  secondary  lines  on  that  side. 

Another  formidable  evil,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  regency, 
was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  army.  The  troops  were  so  ill  supplied 
that  more  than  once  they  would  have  disbanded,  had  they  not  been  re- 
lieved from  the  British  magazines.'  Ten  thousand  soldiers  of  the  line 
deserted  between  April  and  December,  and  of  the  militia  two  thirds 
were  absent  from  their  colours ;  for,  as  no  remonstrance  could  induce 
the  regency  to  put  the  laws  in  force  against  the  delinquents,  that  which 
was  at  first  the  effect  of  want  became  a  habit ;  so  that  even  when  regu* 
larly  fed  from  the  British  stores  within  the  Lines,  the  desertion  was 
alarmingly  great. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  thus  daily  growing  up,  neither  the 
patriarch  nor  the  principal  ceased  their  opposition.  The  order  to  for- 
tify the  heights  of  Almada  caused  a  violent  altercation  in  the  regency ; 
lord  Wellington,  greatly  incensed,  denounced  them  to  the  prince  re- 
gent, and  his  letter  produced  such  a  parozysm  of  anger  in  the  patriarch, 
that  he  personally  insulted  Mr.  Stuart,  and  vented  his  passion  in  the 
most  indecent  language  against  the  general.  Soon  after  this,  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  finances  obliged  the  government  to  resort  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  requisitions  in  kind  for  the  feeding  of  the  troops : 
and  in  that  critical  moment  the  patriarch,  whose  influence  was,  from 
various  causes,  very  great,  took  occasion  to  declare  that  "  he  would  not 
sufler  burdens  to  be  laid  upon  the  people  which  were  evidently  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  nourish  the  war  in  tfie  Iteart  of  the  kingdom,^''* 

But  it  was  his  and  his  coadjutors*  criminal  conduct  that  really  nou- 
rished the  war,  for  there  were  ample  means  to  have  carried  olTin  time, 

1  Appcadiz,  ^o.  V,  section  vii.      a  Ibid.,  •ccUon  x. 
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ten-fold  the  quantity  of  provisions  left  for  the  enemy.  Massena  could 
not  then  have  remained  a  week  before  the  Lines,  and  his  retreat  woold 
have  been  attended  with  famine  and  disaster,  if  the  measures  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  regency  had  been  duly  executed.  Whereas  now,  the 
country  about  Thomar,  Torres  Novas,  Gollegao,  and  Santarem  was  ab- 
solutely untouched ;  the  inhabitants  remained,  the  mills,  but  little  in- 
jured, were  quickly  repaired,  and  lord  Wellington  had  the  deep  mor- 
UGcation  to  find,  that  his  well  considered  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
very  persons  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  most  zealous  sup- 
port. There  was,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  prince  of 
Essling  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  positions  until  an  over- 
whelming force  should  arrive  from  Spain  to  aid  him.  **  It  it  hearts 
breaking/'  was  the  bitter  reflection  of  the  British  general,  **  to  dm- 
iemplaie  the  chance  of  failure  from  $uch  obsiinacx  and  foUx^"^ 

I  Appeodii,  No.  V,  seclioo  vu. 
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CHAPTER     X. 


iftt  pertiMcity— He  oollects  boats  on  Uie  TAgot,  and  e«Ublishe«  a  d^p6t  al  Sao- 
tarem— Sends  {general  Foy  lo  Paris— CasU  a  bridge  over  ihe  Zezere—  Abandons  his 
position  in  front  of  ibe  Lines— Is  followed  by  lord  Wellington— Exploit  of  sergeant 
Baxter— Massena  assumes  the  position  of  Sanlareni— Lord  Wellington  sends  general 
Bill  across  the  Tagus~-Prepares  to  atUck  the  French— Abandons  this  design  and 
asnmiea  a  permanent  position— Policy  of  the  hostile  generals  exposed- General  Gar- 
danne  arrives  at  Cardigos  with  a  convoy,  but  retreats  again— The  French  marauders 
spread  to  the  Mondego — Lord  Wcllinglon  demands  ro-cnforcements — Beresford  takes 
the  command  on  the  left  of  the  Tugus— Operations  of  the  militia  in  Beira— General 
Drooet  enters  Portugal  with  the  ninth  corps— Joins  Massena  at  Espinhal— Occupies 
Leiria— Clapardde  defeaU  Sylveira  and  takes  Lamcgo— Returns  to  the  Mondego — 
Seizes  Guarda  and  Covilhoa— Foy  returns  from  France— The  duke  of  Abrantes 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Rio  Mayor— General  Pamplona  organizes  a  secret  commu- 
nication with  Lisbon— ObserYations. 

Tr  Increasing  strength  of  the  works,  and  the  report  of  British  deserters 
(unhappily  very  numerous  at  this  period),  soon  convinced  Massena 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  force  the  Lines  without  great  re-enforce- 
ments. His  army  suffered  from  sickness,  from  the  irregular  forces  in 
the  rear,  and  from  the  yengeance  of  individuals,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  excesses  which  many  French  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  times, 
committed  in  their  foraging  courses.  Nevertheless,  with  an  obstinate 
pertinacity,  only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  long  made  war, 
the  French  general  maintained  his  forward  position,  until  the  country 
for  many  leagues  behind  him  was  a  desert;  and  then,  reluctantly  yield- 
ing to  necessity,  he  sought  for  a  fresh  camp  in  which  to  make  head 
against  the  allies,  while  his  foragers  searched  more  distant  countries 
for  food. 

Early  in  October,  artillery  officers  had  been  directed  to  collect  boats 
for  crossing  both  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere.  Montbrun's  cavalry, 
stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  former,  gathered  provisions,  and 
stored  them  at  Santarem;  and  both  there  and  at  fiarquifia  (a  creek  in 
the  Tagus,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere),  rafts  were  formed  and  boats 
constructed  with  wheels,  to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  but,  from 
the  extreme  paucity  of  materials  and  tools,  the  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  Meanwhile  Fane,  re-enforced  by  some  infantry,  watched  them 
closely  from  the  left  bank ;  Carlos  d'fispaflla  came  down  from  Castello 
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firanco  to  Abranlcs;  Trant  acted  sharply  on  the  side  of  Ourem,  and 
Wilson*8  Portuguese  militia  so  infested  the  country  from  Espinhal  to 
the  Zezcre,  that  Loison's  division  was  detached  upon  Thomar  to  hold 
him  in  check. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  however,  all  the  hospitals,  stores,  and 
other  encumbrances  of  the  French  army  were  removed  to  Santarem ;  and, 
on  the  31st,  two  thousand  men  forded  the  Zezere  above  Punhete  to  cover 
the  construction  of  a  bridge.  From  this  body,  four  hundred  infantry 
and  two  hundred  dragoons,  under  general  Foy,  moved  against  Abrantes, 
and,  after  skirmishing  with  the  garrison,  made  towards  Sobreira  For- 
mosa, when  the  allies'  bridge  at  Villa  Veiha  was  foolishly  burned ;  but 
Foy,  with  a  smaller  escort,  immediately  pushed  for  Penamacor,  and  the 
8th  of  November  had  gained  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  on  his  way  to  France, 
having  undertaken  to  carry  information  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  Napo- 
leon ;  a  task  which  he  performed  with  singular  rapidity,  courage,  and 
address.  The  remainder  of  his  escort  retiring  down  the  Zetere,  were 
attacked  by  Wilson,  and  suffered  some  loss. 

The  bridge  on  the  Zlezere  was  destroyed  by  floods,  the  6lh  of  No- 
vember, but  the  enemy  having  intrenched  the  height  over  Ponhete, 
restored  it,  and  cast  a  second  at  Martinchel,  higher  up  the  river.  Has- 
sena  then  commenced  his  retrograde  march,  but  with  great  caution, 
because  his  position  was  overlooked  from  the  Monto  Agra^a,  and  the 
deflle  of  Alemquer  being  in  the  rear  of  the  eighth  corps,  it  was  an  ope- 
ration of  some  danger  to  withdraw  from  before  the  Lines.  To  cover  the 
movement  from  the  knowledge  of  the  partisans  in  the  rear,  Montbrun's 
cavalry  marched  upon  Leiria,  and  his  detachments  scoured  the  roads  to 
Pombal,  on  the  one  side,  and  towards  the  Zezere,  on  the  other.  Mean- 
while the  sixth  corps  marched  from  Otta  and  Alemquer  to  Thomar,  and 
Loison  removed  to  Golegao  with  his  division,  re-enforced  by  a  brigade 
of  dragoons. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  general  Clauzel  withdrew  from  Sobral 
during  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  corps  passed 
the  deflle  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  under  the  protection  of  some 
cavalry,  left  in  front  of  Aruda,  and  of  a  strong  rear-guard  on  the  height 
covering  Alemquer.  The  second  corps  then  retreated  from  Alhandra  by 
the  royal  causeway  upon  Santarem,  while  the  eighth  corps  marched  by 
Alcoenlre  upon  Alcanheto  and  Torres  Novas. 

This  movement  was  not  interrupted  by  lord  Wellington.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  proved  foggy,  and  it  was  some  hours  after  daybreak  ere 
he  perceived  the  void  space  in  his  front  which  disclosed  the  ability  of  the 
French  generaFs  operations.  Fane  had  reported  on  the  14lh  that  boats 
were  collecting  at  Santarem,  and  information  arrived  at  the  same  lime 
that  re-enforcements  for  Massena  were  on  the  march  from  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo.    The  eneroy*s  intention  was  not  clearly  developed.    It  might  be 
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a  re(r«at  to  SpaiD ;  it  might  be  to  pass  round  the  Monle  Junta,  and  so 
push  the  head  of  his  army  on  Torres  Yedras,  while  the  allies  were  fol- 
lowing the  rear*  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  kept  the  principal  part  of 
the  army  stationary,  but  directed  the  second  and  light  divisions  to  follow 
the  enemy,  the  former  along  the  causeway  to  Villa  Franca,  the  latter  to 
Alemquer ;  at  the  same  time  he  called  up  his  cavalry,  and  requested 
admiral  Berkely  to  send  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  up  the  Tagus,  to  enable 
the  allies  to  pass  rapidly  to  the  other  bank,  if  necessary. 

Early  on  the  16lh  the  enemy  was  tracked,  marching  in  two  columns, 
the  one  upon  Rio  Mayor,  the  other  upon  Santarero.  Having  passed 
Alcoentre,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  no  views  on  Torres  Vedras ;  but 
whether  he  was  in  retreat  to  cross  the  Zezere  by  the  bridges  at  Punhete 
and  Marlinchel,  or  making  for  the  Mondego,  was  still  uncertain.  In 
either  case,  it  was  important  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  rear,  before  the  re- 
enforcements  and  convoy,  said  to  be  on  the  road  from  Giudad  Rodrigo, 
could  be  met  with.  The  flrst  division  was  immediately  brought  up  to 
Alemquer,  the  fifth  entered  Sobral,  the  light  division  and  cavalry  march- 
ed in  pursuit,  and  four  hundred  prisoners  were  made,  principally  marau- 
ders. A  remarkable  exploit  was  performed  by  one  Baxter,  a  sergeant 
of  the  sixteenth  dragoons.  This  man,  having  only  five  troopers  with 
him,  came  suddenly  upon  a  piquet  of  fifty  men,  who  were  cooking,  but 
instantly  running  to  their  arms,  killed  one  of  the  dragoons ;  nevertheless 
Baxter  broke  in  amongst  them  so  strongly,  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  countrymen,  he  made  forty-two  captives.' 

The  17th,  the  eighth  corps  marched  upon  Alcanhete  and  Femes,  and 
the  head  of  the  second  corps  reached  Santarem,  when  Fane,  deceived 
by  some  false  movements,  reported  ihat  they  were  in  full  retreat,  and 
the  troops  at  Santarem  only  a  rear-guard.  This  information  seeming 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  immense  plains  skirting  the  Tagus, 
whidi  were  left  covered  with  straw-ricks,  it  was  concluded  that  Massena 
intended  to  pass  the  Zezere,  over  which  it  was  known  that  he  had  cast 
a  second  bridge.  Hill  was  immediately  ordered  to  cross  the  Tagus  with 
the  second  division  and  thirteenth  dragoons,  and  move  upon  Abrantes, 
either  to  succour  that  fortress  or  to  head  the  march  of  the  French. 
Meanwhile,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions  were  directed  upon 
Alemquer,  the  first  division  and  Pack*s  brigade  upon  Gartaxo,  and  the 
light  division  reached  El  Valle  on  the  Rio  Mayor,  At  this  village  there 
was  a  considerable  rear-guard  formed,  and  as  general  Crawford  had  not 
profiled  from  the  lesson  on  the  Coa,  an  unequal  engagement  would  have 
ensued,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief.  In 
the  evening  the  enemy  joined  their  main  body  on  the  heights  of  San- 
tarem. 

1  Private  jounul  of  the  Hon.  captoio  Somers  Cocks,  i6Ui  diagooos. 
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Hilherto,  lord  Wellington,  regarding  the  secariiy  of  the  Lines  with 
a  jealous  eye,  had  acted  very  cautiously.  On  the  15th  and  16th,  while 
the  French  were  still  hampered  by  the  defiles,  his  pursuit  was  even 
slack,  although  it  would  in  no  degree  have  risked  the  safety  of  the  Lines, 
or  of  the  pursuing  troops,  to  have  pushed  the  first,  second,  and  light 
divisions  and  Pack's  brigade  vigorously  against  the  enemy's  rear.  On 
the  18th,  however,  when  Hill  had  passed  the  Tagus  at  Yillada,  and  Fane 
was  opposite  to  Abrantes,  the  English  general,  whether  deceived  by  false 
reports,  or  elated  at  this  retrograde  movement,  this  proof  «f  his  own 
superior  sagacity,  prepared,  with  a  small  lerce,  to  assail  what  he  then 
thought  the  rear-guard  of  an  army  in  full  retreat.  But  the  French 
general  had  no  intention  of  falling  back  any  farther,  his  great  qualities 
were  roused  by  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  had  carried  off  his  army 
with  admirable  arrangement,  and  his  new  position  was  chosen  with 
equal  sagacity  and  resolution. 

Santarem  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  which,  rising  almost  precipitously 
from  the  Tagus,  extends  about  three  miles  inland.  In  front,  a  secondary 
range  of  hills  formed  an  outwork,  covered  by  the  Rio  Mayor,  which  is 
composed  of  two  streams,  running  side  by  side  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
Tagus,  where  they  unite  and  Oow  in  a  direction  parallel  with  that  river 
for  many  miles;  the  ground  between  being  an  immense  flat,  called  the 
plain  of  Santarem.  In  advancing  by  the  royal  road  from  Lisbon,  the 
allies  ascended  the  Rio  Mayor,  until  they  reached  the  Ponle  Seca,  a 
raised  causeway,  eight  hundred  yards  long,  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
French  position.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  causeway  as  far  as  the 
Tagus  a  Oat  sedgy  marsh,  not  impassable,  but  difficult  from  deep  water- 
cuts,  covered  the  French  left.  On  the  left,  the  two  streams  of  the  Rio 
Mayor  overflowing,  presented  a  vast  impassable  sheet  of  water  and 
marsh,  covering  the  French  right,  and,  in  the  centre,  the  causeway 
offered  only  a  narrow  line  of  approach,  barred  at  the  enemy's  end,  by 
an  abaltis,  and  by  a  gentle  eminence,  with  a  battery  looking  down  the 
whole  length.  To  force  this  dangerous  passage  was  only  a  preliminary 
step,  the  secondary  range  of  hills  was  then  to  be  carried  before  the  great 
height  of  Santarem  could  be  reached  ;  finally,  the  town,  with  its  old 
walls,  offered  a  fourth  point  of  resistance. 

In  this  formidable  position,  the  second  corps  covered  the  rich  plain  of 
Golegao,  which  was  occupied  by  Loison*s  division  of  the  sixth  corps, 
placed  there  to  watch  the  Tagus,  and  keep  up  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion with  Punhcte.  On  Regnier's  right,  in  a  rugged  country,  which 
separated  Santarem  from  the  Monte  Junta  and  the  Sierra  de  Alcoberle, 
the  eighth  corps  was  posted;  not  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  second, 
but  having  the  right  pushed  forward  to  Alcanhete,  the  centre  at  Pernes, 
and  the  left  thrown  back  to  Torres  Novas,  where  Massena's  headquarters 
were  fixed.    On  the  right  of  Alcanhete,  the  cavalry  were  disposed  as  far 
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as  Leiria,  and  the  sixth  corps  was  at  Thomar,  in  resonre,  hafiog  pre- 
vioiisly  obliged  Wil8oa*s  militia  to  retire  from  the  Zezere  upon  £s- 
pinbal. 

Xassena  thos  enclosed  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  country,  the  plain 
of  Golegao  supplied  him  with  maize  and  vegetables,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Alcoberte  with  cattle.  He  presented  a  formidable  head  to  the  allies  at 
Santarem ;  commanded  the  road,  by  Leiria,  to  Coimbra,  with  the  eighth 
corps  and  the  cavalry ;  that  from  Thomar,  by  Ourem,  to  Coimbra,  with 
the  sixth  corps ;  and,  by  his  bridges  over  the  Zezere,  opened  a  line  of 
operations  towards  the  Spanish  frontier,  either  through  Castello  Branco, 
or  by  the  Estrada  Nova  and  fielmonte.  Be  also  preserved  the  power  of 
offensive  operations,  by  crossing  the  Tagus  on  his  left,  or  of  turning  the 
Monte  Junta  by  his  right,  and  thus  paralyzing  a  great  part  of  the  allied 
force,  appeared,  even  in  retreating,  to  take  the  offensive. 

His  first  dispositions  were,  however,  faulty  in  detail.  Between  San- 
tarem  and  the  nearest  division  of  the  eighth  corps  there  was  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  where  the  British  general  might  penetrate,  turn 
the  right  of  the  second  corps,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Uegnier,  fearing  such  an  attempt,  hurried  off  his  baggage  and  hospitals 
to  Golegao,  despatched  a  regiment  up  the  Rio  Mayor  to  watch  two  bridges 
on  his  right,  by  which  he  expected  the  allies  to  penetrate  between  him 
and  the  eighth  corps,  and  then  calling  upon  Junot  for  succour,  and  upon 
Massena  for  orders,  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  own  position.  It  was 
this  march  of  Begnier's  baggage,  that  led  Fane  to  think  the  enemy  was 
retreating  to  the  Zezere,  which,  corresponding  with  lord  Wellington's 
high-raised  expectations,  induced  him  to  make  dispositions,  not  for  a 
general  attack,  by  separating  the  second  corps  from  the  rest  of  the  army ; 
but,  as  I  have  before  said,  for  assaulting  Santarem  in  front  with  a  small 
force,  thinking  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  rear-guard. 

On  the  19th,  the  light  division  entering  the  plain  between  the  Rio 
Mayor  and  the  Tagus  advanced  against  the  heights  by  the  sedgy  marsh. 
The  first  division  under  Spencer,  was  destined  to  attack  the  causeway, 
and  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  and  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
Rio  Mayor,  at  the  bridges  of  Saliero  and  Subayeira,  to  turn  the  right  of 
the  French.  The  columns  were  formed  for  the  attack,  and  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  light  division  were  exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy  in 
the  sedgy  marsh,  when  it  was  found  that  the  guns  belonging  to  Pack*s 
brigade  had  not  arrived,  wherefore  lord  Wellington,  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  his  adversary's  force,  after  three  hours'  de- 
monstrations, ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  former  ground.  It 
was,  indeed,  become  evident,  that  the  French  were  determined  to  main- 
tain the  position.  Every  advantageous  spot  of  ground  was  fully  occupied, 
the  most  advanced  sentinels  boldly  returned  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers, 
large  bodies  of  reserve  were  descried^  some  in  arms,  others  cooking;  the 
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slrokes  of  ihe  hatchet,  and  the  fall  of  trees,  resoooded  from  the  woods 
clolhing  the  hills,  and  the  commencemeot  of  a  triple  line  of  abattis, 
and  the  fresh  earth  of  inlrenchments  were  discernible  in  many  places. 

On  the  20th  the  demonstrations  were  renewed;  but,  as  theenemy^s 
intention  to  fight  was  no  longer  doubtful,  they  soon  ceased,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  general  Hill  to  halt  at  Chamusca,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  General  Crawfurd,  however,  still  thought  it  was  but  a  rear- 
guard at  Santarem,  his  eager  spirit  was  chafed,  he  seized  a  musket,  and, 
followed  only  by  a  sergeant,  advanced  in  the  night  along  the  causeway ; 
thus  commencing  a  personal  skirmish  with  the  French  piquets,  from 
whose  fire  he  escaped  by  miracle,  convinced  at  last  that  the  enemy  were 
not  yet  in  Oight. 

Meanwhile  Clauzel  brought  his  division  from  Alcanbete  close  up  to 
Sanlarem,  and  Massena  carefully  examining  the  dispositions  of  the  allies, 
satisfied  himself,  that  no  great  movement  was  in  agitation ;  wherefore, 
recalling  the  baggage  of  the  second  corps,  he  directed  Clauzel  to  advance 
towards  Rio  Mayor ;  a  feint  which  instantly  obliged  lord  Wellington  to 
withdraw  the  first  division  and  Pack*s  brigade  to  Gartaxo,  the  light  divi- 
sion being  also  held  in  readiness  to  retreat.  In  truth,  Massena  was 
only  to  be  assailed  by  holding  the  second  corps  in  check  at  the  Ponie 
Seca,  while  a  powerful  mass  of  troops  penetrated  in  the  direction  of 
Tremes  and  Pernes ;  but  heavy  rains  rendered  all  the  roads  impractica- 
ble, and  as  the  position  of  Santarem  was  maintained  for  several  months, 
and  many  writers  have  rashly  censured  the  conduct  of  tioth  generals, 
it  may  be  well  to  show  here  that  they  acted  wisely  and  like  great 
captains. 

It  has  been  already  seen  how,  without  any  extreme  dissemination  of 
his  force,  the  French  general  contrived  to  menace  a  variety  of  points  and 
thus  to  command  two  distinct  lines  of  retreat ;  but  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances that  equally  weighed  with  him.  He  expected  momentarily 
to  be  joined  by  the  ninth  corps,  which  had  been  added  to  his  command, 
and  by  a  variety  of  detachments ;  his  position,  touching  upon  Leiria  and 
upon  the  Zezere,  enabled  him  to  give  his  band  to  these  re-enforcements 
and  convoys,  cither  by  the  line  of  the  Mondego  or  that  of  Belmonte  and 
the  Estrada  Nova ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  communicate  with 
any  troops  coming  from  Andalusia  to  his  assistance.  He  was  un< 
doubtedly  open  to  a  dangerous  attack,  between  Santarem  and  Alcanhetc, 
but  he  judged,  that  his  adversary  would  not  venture  on  such  a  decisive 
operation,  requiring  rapid  well-limed  movements,  with  an  army  com- 
posed of  three  different  nations,  and  unpractised  in  great  evolutions. 
In  this,  guided  by  his  long  experience  of  war,  he  calculated  upon  moral 
considerations  with  confidence,  and  he  that  does  not  understand  this  part 
of  war  is  but  half  a  general. 

Like  a  great  commander,  be  calculated  likewise  upon  the  military  and 
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political  effect,  that  his  menacing  attitude  would  hare.  While  he  main- 
tained Santarem,  he  appeared,  as  it  were,  to  besiege  Lisbon ;  he  pro- 
longed  the  sufferings  of  that  city ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  forty 
thousand  persons  died  from  privations  within  the  Lines  during  the 
winter  of  1810  :  moreover  he  encouraged  the  disaffected,  and  shook  the 
power  which  the  Engh'sh  had  assumed  in  Portugal,  thus  rendering  their 
final  success  so  doubtful  in  appearance,  that  few  men  had  sagacity 
enough  to  judge  rightly  upon  the  subject.  At  this  period  also,  as  the 
illness  of  George  the  Third,  by  reviving  the  question  of  a  regency  in 
England,  had  greatly  strengthened  the  opposition  in  parliament,  it  was 
roost  important  that  the  arguments  of  the  latter  against  the  war  should 
seem  to  be  enforced  by  the  position  of  the  French  army.  It  is  plain 
therefore  that,  while  any  food  was  to  be  obtained,  there  were  abundant 
reasons  to  justify  Massena  in  holding  his  ground ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  if  he  committed  great  errours  in  the  early  part  of  his  cam- 
paign, in  the  latter  part  he  proved  himself  a  daring,  able,  and  most 
pertinacious  commander. 

On  the  side  of  the  British  general,  such  were  the  political  difficulties, 
that  a  battle  was  equally  to  be  desired  and  dreaded.  Desirable,  because 
a  victory  would  have  silenced  his  opponents  both  in  England  and  Por- 
tugal, and  placed  him  in  a  situation  to  dictate  the  measures  of  war  to 
the  ministers  instead  of  having  to  struggle  incessantly  against  their 
fears.  Desirable,  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  Portuguese  people,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  horrible  suffering ;  but,  above  all  things  desirable,  lest 
a  second  and  a  third  army,  now  gathering  in  Castille  and  in  Andalusia, 
should  reach  Massena,  and  again  shut  up  the  allies  in  their  works. 

Dreaded,  because  a  defeat  or  even  a  repulse  would  hare  been  tanta- 
mount to  the  ruin  of  the  cause ;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  disputes 
in  the  regency,  relative  to  the  Lines,  at  Almada,  were  most  violent,  and 
the  sligbtest  disaster  would  have  placed  the  patriarch  at  the  head  of  a 
national  party.  Dreaded,  because  of  the  discussions  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  a  regency  in  England,  seeing,  that  any  serious  military 
check  would  have  caused  the  opposition  to  triumph,  and  the  troops  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Portugal.  So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  opposi- 
tion,  and  so  much  did  the  ministers  dread  their  cry  for  economy,  that 
forgetting  the  safety  of  the  army  in  thHr  keen  love  of  place,  they  had 
actually  ordered  lord  Wellington  to  send  home  the  transports  to  save 
eipensc !  In  fine,  Mr.  Perceval,  with  that  narrow  cunning  that  distin- 
guished his  public  career,  was,  to  use  an  expression  attributed  to  him, 
'*Siarving  the  war  in  Poriugal,''  in  despite  of  lord  Wellesley's  indigna- 
tion and  of  lord  Wellington's  remonstrances.  In  this  balanced  slate  it 
was  essential  that  a  battle,  upon  which  so  many  great  interests  hung, 
should  not  be  fought,  except  on  terms  of  advantage.  Now  those  terms 
were  not  to  be  had.     Lord  Wellington,  who  had  received  some  re- 
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enforcements  from  Halifax  and  England,  had  indeed  more  ihan  seventy 
thousand  fighting  men  under  arms,  and  the  enemy  at  this  time  was  not 
more  than  fifty  thousand  :  nevertheless,  if  we  analyze  the  composition 
and  situation  of  both,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter,  from  the  advantage 
of  position,  could  actually  bring  more  soldiers  into  the  fight. 

In  the  Portuguese  army,  since  the  month  of  April,  the  deaths  had 
been  four  thousand,  the  disbanded  four  thousand,  the  deserters  ten 
thousand,  the  recruits  thirty  thousand;  the  numbers  were  therefore 
increased,  but  the  efficiency  for  grand  evolutions  rather  decreased ;  and 
every  department  under  Beresford,  was  at  its  last  gasp  from  the  negli- 
gence of  the  government,  which  neither  paid  the  troops  nor  provided 
them  with  food.'  The  Spanish  auiiliaries  alw,  iH-gvfemerf  antf  l«rta- 
lent,  were  at  open  discord  with  the  Portuguese ;  and  their  general  was 
ndther  able  in  war  himself  nor  amendable  to  those  who  were. 

While  the  heights  of  Almada  were  naked,  the  le|l  bank  of  the  Tagas 
required  twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  two  British  divisions  were  kept 
in  the  Lines,  because  the  French  at  Alcanhete  were  nearer  to  Torres 
Vedras  than  the  allies  were  at  Cartaxo.  During  an  attack  on  Pernes, 
Regnier  might  break  out  from  Santarem,  and  ten  thousand  men  were 
therefore  necessary  to  hold  him  in  check ;  thus  the  disposable  troops, 
comprehending  soldiers  of  three  nations,  and  many  recruits,  would  have 
fallen  short  of  forty-five  thousand,  while  Hassena  could  bring  nearly  all 
his  force  together  on  one  point;  because  a  few  men  would  have 
sufficed  to  watch  the  British  division  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus  and 
at  Santarem. 

Lord  Wellington's  experience  in  the  movement  of  great  armies  was 
not  at  this  period  equal  to  his  adversary's,  and  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
in  a  difficult  country,  with  deep  roads,  where  the  Alviella,  theAlmonda, 
and  other  rivers,  greatly  swelled  by  incessant  rain,  furnished  a  succes- 
sion of  defensive  lines  to  the  enemy,  and  in  case  of  defeat  the  means  of 
carrying  off  two-thirds  of  his  army.  Victory  might  crown  the  attempt, 
but  the  stakes  were  unequal.  If  Massena  lost  even  a  third  of  his  force, 
the  ninth  corps  could  have  replaced  it.  If  lord  Wellington  failed,  the 
Lines  were  gone,  and  with  them  the  whole  Peninsula.  He  judged  it 
better  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  to  strengthen  the  Lines,  and  to  get  the 
works  at  Almada  sufficiently  forward ;  meanwhile  to  perfect  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Portuguese  troops,  improve  the  organization  of  the  militia 
in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  above  all  lo  quiet  the  troubles  and  remedy 
the  evils  occasioned  by  the  patriarch's  faction.  Amongst  these  evils  the 
destitute  state  of  the  fortresses,  especially  Abrantes,  was  prominent. 
Lord  Wellington  at  one  moment  seriously  thought  of  withdrawing  the 
garrison  from  thence  to  prevent  the  men  from  starving. 

I  Mr.  SCaart'i  Papers,  MSS. 
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In  this  viev,  the  light  diyision,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
occupied  Yallc  and  the  heights  overlooking  the  marsh  and  inundation ; 
the  bridge  at  the  English  end  of  the  causeway  was  mined,  and  a  sugar, 
loaf  hill,  looking  straight  down  the  approach,  was  crowned  with  embra- 
sores  for  artillery  and  laced  in  front  with  a  zigzag  covert-way,  capable 
of  containing  five  hundred  infantry  :  the  causeway  being  thus  blocked, 
the  French  could  not,  while  the  inundation  kept  up,  make  any  sudden 
irruption  from  Santarem. 

On  the  left  of  the  light  division,  posts  were  extended  along  the  inun- 
dation to  Malhorquya ;  thence,  by  a  range  of  heights  to  Rio  Mayor ;  and 
behind  the  latter  place,  Anson*8  cavalry  was  stationed  in  observation  of 
the  roads  leading  from  Femes  and  Alcanhete,  In  rear  of  Anson,  a 
position  was  intrenched  at  Alcoenlre,  and  occupied  by  a  division  of 
infantry.  Thus  all  the  routes  leading  upon  the  Lines  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Monte  Junta,  were  secured  by  what  are  technically  called 
heads  of  cantonments,  under  cover  of  which,  the  other  divisions  were 
disposed  in  succession.  The  first  and  the  headquarters  were  at  Cartaxo, 
a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yalle,  the  remainder  at  Alemquer  and  Sobral. 
Torres  Yedras  was,  however,  always  occupied  in  force,  lest  the  enemy 
should  make  a  sudden  march  round  the  Monte  Junta. 

Massena,  satisfied  that  his  front  was  safe,  continued  to  build  boats, 
fortified  a  post  at  Tancos,  on  the  Tagns,  and  expected,  with  impatience, 
the  arrival  of  a  convoy  escorted  by  five  thousand  men,  with  which  general 
Gardanne  was  coming  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  re-enforcement, 
consisting  of  detachments  and  convalescents  left  in  Castille  when  the 
army  entered  Portugal,  had  marched  by  Belmonte  and  the  Estrada 
Nova,  and  the  27th,  was  at  Cardigos,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  French 
bridges  on  the  Zezere.  The  advance  of  a  cavalry  patrol  on  either  side 
would  have  opened  the  communications,  and  secured  the  junction ;  but, 
at  that  moment,  Gardanne,  harassed  by  the  ordenanga,  and  deceived  by 
a  false  rumour  that  general  Hill  was  in  Abrantes,  ready  to  move  against 
him,  suddenly  retreated  upon  Sabugal,  with  such  haste  and  blindness, 
that  he  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  convoy,  and  lost  many  men. 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  Massena,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the 
ninth  corps,  greatly  strengthened  his  position  at  Santarem,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  draw  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  his  right,  and  to  continue  his 
marauding  excursions  in  the  most  daring  manner.  General  Ferey,  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  sixth  corps,  crossing  the  Zexere,  foraged  the 
country  as  far  as  Castcllo  Branco  without  difficulty,  and  returned  with- 
out loss ;  Junot  occupied  Leiria  and  Ourem  with  detachments  of  the 
eighth  corps;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  a  battalion  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Coimbra :  Trant,  however,  baffled  that  project.  Meanwhile, 
Drouct  avowed  a  design  to  invade  the  Tras  os  Monies,  but  the  2ad  of 
l>ecember  occupied  the  line  of  the  Coa  with  the  ninth  corps,  while  Mas- 
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sena*8  patrols  appeared  again  on  the  Hondego  above  Goimbra,  making 
inquiries  aboat  the  fords :  all  the  spies  likewise  reported  that  a  great 
reunion  offerees  from  the  south  was  to  take  place  near  Madrid* 

These  things  gave  reason  to  fear,  either  that  Massena  intended  to  file 
behind  the  Mondego  and  seize  Oporto ;  or  that  the  re-enforcements 
coming  to  him  were  so  large  that  he  meant  to  establish  bridges  over 
the  Mondego,  and  occupy  the  northern  country  without  quitting  his 
present  position.  U  was  known  that  a  tenth  corps  was  forming  at  Bur- 
gos, and  the  head  of  the  filth  corps  was  again  in  Estramadura ;  the 
French  boats  at  Punhete  and  Barqui jia  were  numerous  and  large ;  and 
in  all  parts  there  was  evidence  of  great  forces  assembling  for  a  mighty 
effort  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus* 

It  was  calculated  that,  before  the  end  of  January,  more  than  forty 
thousanil  fresh  troops  would  co-operate  with  Massena,  and  preparations 
were  made  accordingly.  An  outward  line  of  defence,  from  Aldea 
Galiega  to  Setuval,  was  already  in  a  forward  state;  Abrantes,  Palmela, 
and  St.  Felippe  de  Setuval  had  been  at  last  provisioned ;  and  a  chain  of 
forts  parallel  to  the  Tagus  were  constructing  on  the  hills  lining  the  left 
bank  from  Almada  to  Traffaria.  Labourers  had  also  been  continually 
employed  in  strengthening  the  works  of  Alhandra,  Aruda,  and  Monte 
Agra^,  which  were  now  nearly  impregnable,  soldiers  only  being 
wanting  to  defy  the  utmost  force  that  could  be  brought  against  them. 
To  procure  these,  lord  Wellington  wrote  earnestly  to  lord  Liverpool  on 
the  29th  of  December,  demonstrating  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
enforcing  the  army,  wherefore  five  thousand  British  troops  were 
ordered  to  embark  for  Lisbon,  and  three  regiments  were  drafted  from 
Sicily. 

Sickness  having  obliged  general  Hill  to  go  home  in  December,  hot, 
it  being  known  that  Soult  was  collecting  a  disposable  force  behind  the 
Morena,  the  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  were  augmented,  and 
marshal  Beresford  assumed  the  command,  for  the  Portuguese  army  was 
now  generally  incorporated  with  the  British  divisions,  llis  force,  com- 
posed of  eighteen  guns,  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  five  regiments 
of  cavalry,  Portuguese  and  British,  was  about  fourteen  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  Carlos  d'Espafia's  brigade,  which,  being  at  Abrantes,  was 
also  under  his  orders. 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  ;  to  intercept  all  communication 
between  Massena  and  Soult ;  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army,  by 
Vellada  if  in  retreat,  and  by  Abrantes  if  in  advance ;  were  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Beresford.  He  fixed  his  quarters  at  Chamusca,  disposed 
his  troops  along  the  Tagus,  from  Almeyrim  by  Chamusca,  as  high  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  established  signals  between  his  different  quar- 
ters, and  scouring  the  roads  leading  towards  Spanish  Estramadura, 
established  a  sure  and  rapid  intercourse  with  Elvas  and  the  other  fron- 
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Uer  fortresses.  He  also  organised  good  sources  of  intelligence  at  Go- 
legao,  at  Saotarem,  and  at  Thomar,  and,  in  addition  to  these  general 
preeautioBS,  erected  batteries  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Zecere;but, 
against  the  adTice  of  the  engineers,  he  placed  them  at  too  great  dis- 
tance kom  the  river,  and  in  other  respects  unsuitably,  and  offering 
nothing  threatening  to  the  enemy  :^  the  French  craft  dropped  down 
frequently  towards  Santarem,  without  hindrance,  until  colonel  Col- 
borne,  of  the  sixty-siith  regiment,  moored  a  guard-boat  close  to  the 
month  of  the  Zezere,  and  disposed  fires  in  such  a  manner  on  the  bauLs 
of  the  Tagos  that  nothing  could  pas%  without  being  ofoseryed. 

Meanwhile  on  the  side  of  Santarem,  as  all  the  country  between  Al- 
canhete  and  the  Ponte  Sees  continued  impracticable  from  the  rain,  the 
main  bodies  of  both  armies  were,  of  necessity,  traoquih  Anson*s  ca- 
valry, however,  acting  in  concert  with  major  Fenwick,  who  came  down 
from  Obidos  towards  Rio  Mayor,  harassed  the  enemy's  foraging  parties ; 
and  in  the  Upper  Beira  several  actions  of  importance  had  taken  place 
with  the  militia,  which  it  is  time  to  notice  as  forming  an  essential  part 
of  lord  Wellington  s  combinations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ninth  corps,  being  ordered  to  scour 
Biscay  and  Upper  Castille  in  its  progress  towards  the  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal, was  so  long  delayed  that,  instead  of  keeping  the  communications 
of  Massena  free,  and  securing  his  base,  Drouet  lost  all  connexion  with 
the  army  of  Portugal.  Meanwhile  the  partidas  of  Leon  and  Salamanca 
gave  such  employment  to  Serras'  division,  that  the  Tras  os  Montes  were 
unmolested,  and  Sylveira,  falling  down  to  the  lower  Duero,  appeared, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  before  Almeida.  Its  former  garrison  had  en- 
tered the  French  service,  yet  immediately  deserted  to  their  countrymen, 
and  Sylveira  then  blockaded  the  place  closely,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
surprise  a  French  post  at  Sao  Felices,  but  failed. 

In  November,  however,  the  head  of  the  ninth  corps  reached  Gudad 
Aodrigo,  bringing  a  large  convoy  of  provisions,  collected  in  Castillo, 
for  Massena.  Lord  Wellington,  anxious  to  prevent  this  from  reaching 
its  destination,  directed  Sylveira  to  intercept  it  if  possible,  and  ordered 
Miller  on  the  16th  to  Yiseu,  in  support.  On  the  13th,  general  Gar* 
danne,  with  four  thousand  infantry  and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
raised  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  took  possession  of  Pinhel,  and  sup« 
ported  by  the  ninth  corps,  conducted  the  convoy  towards  Sabugal  and 
Penamacor.  The  16th,  he  was  between  Valverde  and  Pereiro  Gaviilos, 
but  Sylveira  falling  u|)oo  him  killed  some  of  his  men,  took  many  pri- 
soners, and  then  retiring  to  Trancoso  on  the  17th,  united  with  Miller, 
who  took  post  at  Guarda.  Nevertheless,  Gardanne  pursued  his  march, 
but  finally,  as  we  have  seen,  retreated  from  Cardigos  in  a  panic. 

1  Appendix,  No.  X,  section  i. 
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Dronet  had  not  yet  receiTed  the  orders  to  pot  himself  under  Massena*s 
command,  but,  at  the  representation  of  Foy,  moved  forward  into  Por- 
tugal, and  to  hide  his  object,  spread  the  report,  already  noticed,  of  his 
intention  to  penetrate  the  Tras  os  Montes.  The  17lh  of  December,  he 
passed  the  Coa  with  fourteen  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  crossing  the  Mondego  the  18th,  encamped  near  Govea, 
the  22d.  Thence  the  cavalry  and  one  division  under  general  Clapar^e, 
marched  against  Sylveira,  and  after  a  skirmish  occupied  Trancoso ; 
while  Drouet  with  eleven  battalions,  and  the  troops  under  Gardanne, 
which  he  had  rallied,  made  for  the  Alva  and  reached  Ponle  Murcella 
the  24th. 

Hitherto  lord  Wellington's  communications  with  Bacellar,  had  been 
carried  on,  through  Trant  on  the  side  of  Coimbra,  and  through  Wilson 
on  that  of  Espinhal  and  Abrantes.  But  this  sudden  advance  of  the  ninth 
corps  obliged  Wilson  to  cross  the  Mondego  to  avoid  being  enclosed ; 
and  Drouet  effecting  his  junction  with  Massena  by  Espinhal,  established 
his  division  at  Leiria,  and  spreading  towards  the  sea  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  allies  and  the  northern  provinces.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  however,  Trant  intercepted  a  letter  from  Drouet  to  Claparede, 
giving  on  account  of  his  own  arrival,  and  of  the  stale  of  Massena's  army; 
intimating,  also,  that  a  great  operation  was  in  contemplation,  and  that 
the  fifth  corps  was  daily  expected  in  the  Alemlcjo ;  he  directed  Cla- 
par^e  to  seize  Guarda,  to  forage  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  watch 
the  road  of  Belmonle,  and  if  Sylveira  should  be  troublesome,  to  defeat 
him. 

Sylveira,  an  insufficient  man,  naturally  vain,  and  inflated  with  his 
former  successes,  had  already  attacked  Claparede,  and  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  at  Ponte  Abad,  on  the  side  of  Tran- 
coso, and  Bacellar,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Oporto,  recalled  Miller 
and  Wilson.  The  first  immediately  moved  upon  Yiseu,  and  the  last, 
who  had  already  repassed  the  Mondego  and  taken  a  hundred  stragglers 
of  Drouet*s  division,  marched  hastily  towards  the  same  point.  Mean- 
while, Sylveira  had  again  provoked  Claparede,  who  pressed  him  so 
closely,  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  January,  that  he  drove  him  with 
loss  over  the  Duero  at  Pezo  de  Ragoa,  seised  Lamego,  and  menaced 
Oporto  before  any  troops  could  concentrate  to  oppose  him.  However, 
when  Bacellar  brought  up  his  reserve  to  the  Pavia,  and  Miller's  and 
Wilson's  corps  reached  Castro  d*Airo,  Claparede  returned  to  Moimenta 
de  Beira,  closely  followed  by  Wilson.  Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the 
ninth  corps  having  relieved  the  French  troops  in  Leon,  the  latter  again 
menaced  Tras  os  Montes,  which  obliged  Sylveira  to  march  to  Bragansa, 
and  as  Miller  died  at  Yiseu,  only  Wilson  and  Trant  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy's  parlies. 

Clapar^e  taking  post  at  Guarda,  according  to  his  instructions,  seized 
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CoYilhao,  while  Foy,  who  in  returning  from  France  had  collected  about 
three  thousand  infantry  <nd  cavalry,  convalescents,  was  marching  by 
the  road  of  Belmonte.  Foy  had  escaped  innumerable  perils.  At  Pan- 
cori)o  he  was  fido  to  fly  from  the  partidas,  with  the  loss  of  his  despatches 
and  half  his  escort;  and  now  at  Enxabarda  entering  the  Estrada  Nova, 
notwithstanding  Clapar^e^s  vicinity,  he  was  harassed  by  colonel  Grant 
with  a  corps  of  ordenan^  from  the  Lower  Beira,  and  although  he  suf- 
fered nothing  by  the  sword,  three  hundred  of  his  men  died  on  the 
mountain  from  cold.  On  the  2d  of  February  he  reached  Santarera, 
where  affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis. 

During  December  and  January,  the  country  being  always  more  or 
less  flooded,  the  armies  had  continued  in  observation ;  but  Massena*$  po- 
sitions were  much  strengthened,  his  outposts  were  re-enforced,  and  his 
marauding  excursions  extended  in  proportion  to  his  increasing  ne- 
cessities. The  weak  point  on  either  side  was  towards  Rio  Mayor,  any 
movement  there  created  great  jealousy,  especially  as  the  season  advanced 
and  the  roads  became  firmer.  Hence,  on  the  19th  of  January  ( some 
re-enforcements  having  landed  at  Lisbon  a  few  days  before)  a  fear  lest 
the  allies  should  be  concentrating  at  Alcoentre,  had  induced  Junot  to 
drive  the  outposts  from  Rio  Mayor  to  probe  the  stale  of  affairs,  and  a 
general  attack  was  expected ;  but  after  a  skirmish,  he  returned  with  a 
wound,  which  disabled  him  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

Early  in  February,  a  column  of  six  thousand  French  again  scouring 
all  the  country  beyond  the  Zezere,  got  much  concealed  food  near  Pe- 
dragoa,  while  other  detachments  arriving  on  the  Mondego  below  Coim* 
bra,  carried  off  four  hundred  oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  intended 
for  the  allies.  These  excursions  gave  rise  to  horrible  excesses,  which 
broke  down  the  discipline  of  the  French  army,  and  were  not  always 
executed  with  impunity ;  the  British  cavalry  at  various  times  redeemed 
many  cattle,  and  brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners, 
amongst  them  an  aide  de  camp  of  general  Glauzers. 

Meanwhile,  Massena  organized  a  secret  communication  with  Lisbon, 
through  the  Portuguese  general  Pamplona,  who  effected  it  by  the  help 
of  the  fidalgos  in  that  capital :  their  agents,  under  the  pretence  of  sell- 
ing sugar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thomar  and  Torres  Novas,  passed  by  the 
road  of  Caldas  and  thence  through  the  mountains  of  Pedragoa.  Lord 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  understood  to  have  gained  a  French 
officer  of  rank,  and  it  is  certain  that  both  generals  had  excellent  infor- 
mation. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  were  carried  on,  each  commander  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  re-enforcements  which  should  enable  him  to  act  of- 
fensively. How  both  were  disappointed,  and  how  other  events  hitherto 
unnoticed,  bore  upon  the  plans  of  each,  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
book. 

16* 
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OBSBRTATIOlfS. 

W**  fVar  (9  noi  o  ctrnjedural  art."  Maisena  forgetting  this,  assumed 
that  the  allies  would  not  make  a  stand  in  front  of  Lisbon,  and  that  the 
militia  woald  not  venture  to  attack  Coimbra ;  but  the  battle  of  Bosaco 
and  the  capture  of  his  hospitals  evinced  the  soundness  of  the  maxim. 
Again,  he  conjectured  that  the  English  would  re^mbark  if  pressed ;  the 
Lines  put  an  end  to  that  dream  :  yet  once  awake,  he  made  war  like  a 
great  man,  proving  more  formidable  with  reduced  means  and  in  diffi- 
culties, than  he  had  been  when  opportunity  was  rife  and  his  numbers 
untouched.  His  slay  at  Sanlarem  shows  what  thirty  thousand  additional 
men  acting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  could  have  done.  Had  they 
arrived  on  the  heights  of  Almada  before  admiral  Berkeley's  errour  was 
discovered,  the  supply  of  provisions,  from  Alemtejo  and  from  Spain, 
would  then  have  been  transferred  from  Lisbon  to  the  French  armies ;  the 
fleet  would  have  been  driven  from  the  Tagus,  and  the  misery  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  fears  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  machinations  of  the  pa- 
triarch, and  the  little  chance  of  final  success,  would  probably  have  in- 
duced the  British  general  to  embark. 

^.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Massena,  in  the  first  week,  might  have 
easily  passed  the  Tagus,  secured  the  resources  of  the  Alemtejo*  and 
driven  the  British  fleet  out  of  the  port.  This  was  not  so  practicable  as 
it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  rains  were  heavy ;  the  fords  impas- 
sable ;  the  French  had  not  boats  sufficient  for  a  bridge;  a  weak  detach- 
ment would  have  been  useless,  a  strong  detachment  would  have  been 
dangerous  :  to  collect  boats,  cast  a  bridge,  aud  raise  the  intrenchments 
necessary  to  defend  it,  in  the  face  of  the  allied  forces,  would  have  been 
neither  a  safe  nor  sure  operation;  moreover,  Hassena  would  then  have 
relinquished  the  certain  aid  of  the  ninth  for  the  uncertain  assistance  of 
the  fifth  corps. 

9<>.  Lord  Wellington  conjecturing  the  French  to  be  in  full  retreat,  had 
like  to  have  received  a  severe  check  at  Santarem ;  he  recovered  himself 
in  time,  and  with  this  exception,  it  would  be  difficult  to  support  essen- 
tial objections  to  his  operations  :  yet,  many  have  been  urged,  as  that, 
he  might  have  straightened  the  enemy's  quarters  more  effectually  at 
Santarem;  that  HilPs  corps,  passing  through  Abrantes,  could  have  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  at  Punhele,  and  lining  the  Zezere,  have  cut  off  Has- 
sena*s  re-enforcements,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  positions  or 
even  to  capitulate.  This  last  idea,  advanced  at  the  lime  by  colonel 
Squire,  an  engineer  of  great  zeal  and  ability,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
ihe  localities,  merits  eiamination. 

As  a  simple  operation  it  was  feasible,  but  the  results  were  not  so  cer- 
tain ;  the  lines  of  Almada  being  unfinished,  the  rashness  of  leaving 
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the  Tagus  ungaarded,  before  an  enemy  who  possessed  eighly  large 
boats,  exclusive  of  those  forming  the  bridges  on  the  Zezere,  is  ap- 
parent;  Hiirs  corps  must  then  have  been  replaced,  and  the  army 
before  Santarero  would  have  been  so  weak  as  to  invite  a  concentrated 
attack,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  Torres  Yedras  lines.  Nor  was  the 
forcing  of  the  French  works  at  Punhete  a  matter  of  certainty ;  the 
ground  was  strong,  there  were  two  bridges  over  the  Zezere,  and  the 
sixth  corps,  being  within  a  short  march,  might,  by  passing  at  Martin- 
chel,  have  taken  Hill  in  flank. 

4<>.  The  same  officer,  at  a  later  period,  miscalculating  the  enemy's 
numbers  at  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  allies  at  more  than  seventy 
thousand  regulars,  proposed  that  Beresford  should  cross  the  Tagus  at 
Asingha,  behind  the  Almonda,  and  march  upon  Golegao,  while  lord 
Wellington,  concentrating  at  llio  Mayor,  pushed  upon  Torres  Novas. 
It  was  no  common  head  that  conceived  this  project,  by  which  seventy 
thousand  men  would,  in  a  single  march,  have  been  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  extended  quarters;  but  the  hand  of  Napoleon  could 
scarcely  have  launched  such  a  thunderbolt.  Massena  had  still  fifty  thou- 
sand fighting-men ;  the  boats  from  Abrantes  must  have  been  brought 
down,  to  pass  the  Tagus ;  the  concentration  of  troops  at  Eio  Mayor 
would  scarcely  have  escaped  the  enemy's  notice,  an  exact  concert,  iu 
point  of  time,  was  essential.  But  the  eighth  corps  could  have  held  the 
allies  in  check  on  the  Alvielia,  while  Regnier,  from  Santarem,  and  Ney, 
from  Thomar,  crushed  Beresford  between  the  Almonda  and  the  Tagus : 
oioreover  the  roads  about  Tremes  were  nearly  impassable  from  rain 
during  December,  and  in  January,  SouJt,  of  whose  operations  I  shall 
speak  in  the  next  book,  was  menacing  the  Alemtejo.  Any  disaster  hap- 
petting  to  the  allies  would  have  relieved  the  enemy's  difficulties,  when 
oollung  else  could.*  A  campaign  is  like  other  works  of  art ;  accessories, 
however  splendid,  must  be  rejected  when  not  conducive  to  the  main 
object.  That  judgment,  which  duly  classes  the  value  of  every  feasible 
operation,  is  the  best  quality  of  a  general,  and  lord  Wellington  pos- 
aesied  it  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  to  it,  his  genius  and  his  courage  were 
both  subservient ;  without  it  he  might  have  performed  many  brilliant 
exptoits  in  the  Peninsula,  but  he  could  never  have  conducted  the  war  to 
a  successful  end. 
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General  «keich  of  the  tUle  of  the  war—Lord  Welliogloa  objects  to  maritime  opera* 
tioQt — Expedilioo  to  Fuengtrola— Mioor  operations  in  Andalusia— National  cortei  as- 
semble in  the  Isia  de  Leon— Their  proceedings— New  regency  chosen— Factions  descri- 
bed—Viofence  of  all  parties— Unjust  treatment  of  the  colonies. 

lit  the  preceding  book,  Spanish  affairs  have  been  little  noticed,  althoogb 
lord  Wellington's  combinations  were  deeply  affected  by  them.  The  ge- 
neral position  of  the  allies,  extending  from  Coraila  (o  Cadiz,  presented  a 
great  crescent,  in  the  convex  of  which  the  French  armies  were  opera* 
ting;  and  it  was  clear  that,  when  checked  at  Lisbon,  the  most  impor- 
tant point,  their  wings  could  re-enforce  the  centre ;  unless  the  allied 
forces,  at  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  acted  vigoroasly  on  a  system  whicb 
the  harbours  and  fortresses,  at  either  extremity,  pointed  out  as  suitable 
to  those  who  possessed  the  absolute  command  of  the  sea.  A  British 
army  and  fleet  were  therefore  established  at  Gadix,  and  a  squadron  of 
frigates  at  Corufia,  and  bow  far  this  warfare  relieved  the  pressure  on 
lord  Wellington  I  shall  now  show. 

The  Galtician  troops,  under  Mahi,  usually  hanging  on  the  borders  of 
Leon,  were  always  reported  to  be  above  twenty  thousand  men,  when 
arms  or  stores  were  demanded  from  England,  but  fhere  were  never  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  line ;  and,  although  Serras*  division,  of 
only  eight  thousand,  was  spread  over  the  plains,  from  Benavente  to  the 
Agueda,  during  Hassena^s  advance,  no  stroke  of  importance  was  effected 
against  it.  The  arrival  of  the  ninth  corps,  in  October,  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  from  the  Gallicians  in  that  quarter,  although  the  parlidas  often 
surprised  both  posts  and  convoys.  Behind  Hahi  there  was,  however,  a 
second  army,  from  four  to  six  thousand  strong,  embodied  to  defend  the 
coast-line  towards  the  Asturias ;  and,  in  the  latter  province,  about  eight 
thousand  men,  including  the  irregular  bands  of  Porlier  and  other  chiefs^ 
constantly  watched  Bonnet*s  movements. 
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That  general  freqaently  mastered  the  Aslurias,  bat  could  never  main- 
tain himself  there ;  because  the  country  is  a  long  defile,  lying  between 
the  great  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  being  crossed  by  a  succession  of 
parallel  ridges  and  rivers,  is  admirably  calculated  for  partisan .  warfare 
in  connexion  with  a  fleet.  If  he  penetrated  towards  Gallicia,  British 
and  Spanish  frigates,  from  Goruila,  landing  troops  at  the  ports  of  Gihon, 
St.  Ander,  or  Santona,  could  always  form  a  junction  with  the  great 
bands  of  Longa,  M ina,  and  Amor,  and  excite  insurrections  on  his  rear. 
In  this  manner  Porlier,  as  before  related,  forced  him  to  withdraw  from 
Castropol,  after  he  had  defeated  general  Ponte  at  Sales,  about  the  period 
of  Almeida  being  invested.  The  advantages  of  such  operations  being 
evident,  the  British  government  sent  sir  Home  Popham  to  direct  the 
naval,  and  general  Walker  the  military  affairs  at  Corulia.  Preparations 
were  then  made  to  embark  a  considerable  force,  under  RenovaUes,  to 
renew  the  attack  at  Santona  and  St.  Ander;  the  partidas  of  the  interior 
were  to  move  at  the  same  time;  a  battalion  of  marines  was  assembled, 
in  England,  to  garrison  Santona,  when  taken,  and  Mahi  promised  to  co- 
operate by  an  incursion.  Serras,  however,  threatened  the  frontier  of 
Gallicia,  Hahi  remained  in  suspense,  and  this,  together  with  the  usual 
procrastination  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  late  arrival  of  sir  Home 
Popham,  delayed  the  expedition  until  October,  although  Porlier,  Esca- 
dron,  and  other  chiefs  had  commenced  an  isolated  attack  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September. >  Finally,  Serras  returned  to  Zamora,  Mahi  sent  a 
division  into  Leon,  and  Bonnet,  aware  of  the  preparations  at  Coruna, 
first  concentrated  at  Oviedo,  and  then  fell  back  towards  St.  Ander,  leav- 
ing a  post  at  Gihon. 

On  the  16th  of  October  RenovaUes  sailed,  but  with  only  thirteen 
hundred  men ;  accompanied,  however,  by  general  Walker,  who  carried 
ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  19th,  entering  the 
harbour  of  Gihon,  they  captured  some  French  vessels,  and  Porlier,  com- 
ing up  on  the  land  side,  took  some  treasure  and  eighty  prisoners.  The 
next  day,  RenovaUes  proceeded  to  Santona,  but  tempests  impeded  his 
landing,  and  he  returned  to  Coruiia  the  2d  of  November,  with  only  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men  :  a  frigate  and  a  brig  had  foundered,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  in  a  dreadful  gale,  which  destroyed  all  the 
Spanish  naval  force  along  the  coast,  twelve  vessels  being  wrecked  even 
in  the  harbour  of  Gorulla.  Meanwhile,  Mahi,  leaving  Toboado  Gil's 
division  to  watch  Serras,  entered  the  Asturias  with  the  rest  of  the  Galli- 
cians,  and  being  joined  first  by  the  troops  of  that  province,  and  soon 
after  by  RenovaUes,  was  very  superior  to  the  French ;  yet  he  cfTectcd 
nothing,  and  Bonnet  maintained  his  line  from  Gibon,  through  Oviedo, 
to  the  borders  of  Leon. 
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ill  tbis  manner  hostilities  wore  feebly  on;  the  junta  of  the  Asturias 
eontinaed,  as  from  the  6rst,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  yenality  and 
indifference  to  the  public  good,  their  province  was  in  a  miserable  and 
exhansted  state ;  and  the  powers  of  the  British  naval  officers  on  the  coast 
not  being  defined,  occasioned  some  dispute  between  them  and  general 
Walker,  and  gave  opportunity  to  the  Junta  to  interfere  improperly  with 
the  distribution  of  the  English  stores.'  Gallicia  was  comparatively 
rich,  but  its  junta,  culpably  inaciive  in  the  discharge  of  duties  and  op- 
pressive in  government,  disgusted  the  whole  province,  and  a  general 
desire  to  end  their  power  was  prevalent.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a 
combination  of  the  clergy  was  formed  to  oppose  both  the  local  junta  and 
the  general  cortez,  and  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  that  Mahi, 
who  was  then  on  the  coast,  applied  to  be  taken  in  an  English  vessel  to 
Gorufia,  to  ensure  his  personal  safety.  One  Acufia  was  soon  after  arrest- 
ed at  Ponteferrada,  the  discontent  spread,  and  the  army  was  more 
employed  to  overawe  these  factions  than  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Little 
advantage,  therefore,  was  derived  from  the  Spanish  operations  in  the 
north ;  and  general  Walker,  despairing  to  effect  anything  useful,  desired 
either  that  a  British  force  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal  or  that  he 
might  join  the  army  in  Portugal. 

These  expeditions  from  Corufia  naturally  increased  the  audacity  of  the 
inland  parlidas,  who  could  only  become  really  dangerous,  by  having  a 
seaport  where  they  could  receive  supplies  and  re  enforcements;  or  em- 
barking save  themselves  in  extremity,  and  change  the  theatre  of  opera* 
tions.  To  prevent  this,  the  emperor  employed  considerable  numbers  of 
men  in  the  military  governments  touching  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and 
had  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  corps  d'armie,  in  their  progress 
towards  Portugal,  to  scour  all  the  disturbed  countries  to  the  right  and 
left.  The  ninth  corps  had  been  thus  employed  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  but  when  it  passed  onward,  the  partidas  re- 
sumed their  activity,  Mina,  Longa,  Campillo,  and  Amor,  frequently 
united  about  Villarcaya  and  Espinosa  in  numbers  sufficient  to  attack 
large  French  detachments  with  success;  and  to  aid  them,  general 
Walker  repeatedly  recommended  the  taking  possession  of  Santona  with 
a  corps  of  British  troops.  That  town,  having  the  best  winter  harbour 
along  the  coast,  and  being  built  on  a  mountain  promontory  j<3Mned  to  the 
main  by  a  narrow  sandy  neck,  could  have  been  made  very  strong. 
It  would  have  cut  off  Bonnet's  communication  with  France  by  sea,  have 
given  the  British  squadron  a  secure  post  from  whence  to  vex  the  French 
coasts,  and  it  offered  a  point  of  connexion  with  the  partidas  of  the  Rioja, 
Biscay,  and  Navarre. 

Lord  Liverpool,  swayed  by  these  considerations,  desired  to  employ  a 
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coq>s  of  foar  thoauind  men  to  secure  it ;  but,  having  first  demanded  lord 
Wellington's  opinion,  the  latter  '*  earnestly  recommended  that  no  such 
maritime  operations  should  be  undertaken.  For,"  said  be,'  *' unless  a 
very  large  force  was  sent,  it  would  scarcely  be  able  to  effect  a  landing, 
and  maintain  the  situation  of  which  it  might  take  possession.  Then 
that  large  force  would  be  unable  to  move  or  effect  any  object  at  all 
adequate  to  the  expense,  or  to  the  expectations  which  would  be  formed 
from  its  strength,  owing  to  the  want  of  those  equipments  and  supplies 
in  which  an  army  landed  from  its  ships  must  be  deficient.  It  was  vain 
to  hope  for  any  assistance,  even  in  this  way,  much  less  military  assist- 
ance from  the  Spaniards  :  the  first  thing  ihey  would  require  uniformly 
would  be  money ;  then  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  of  all  descriptions, 
provisions,  forage,  horses,  means  of  transport,  and  everything  which  the 
expedition  would  have  a  right  to  require  from  them ;  and,  after  all,  ihis 
esiraardinarx  and  perver$e  people  would  scarcelx  allow  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  to  have  a  voice  in  the  plan  of  operations,  to  be  followed 
when  the  whole  should  be  readx  to  undertake  any,  if  indeed  they  ever 
should  be  ready," 

Napoleon  now  caused  Caffarelli's  reserve  to  enter  Spain,  ordered  San* 
tona  to  be  fortified,  directed  other  re-enforcements  from  France  upon 
the  northern  provinces,  and  finally  sent  marshal  Bessiires  to  command 
the  young  guard,  the  third  and  fourth  governments,  and  that  of  the 
Astarias,  including  Bonnet's  division,  the  whole  forming  a  distinct 
force,  called  the  army  of  the  north,  which,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1811, 
exceeded  seventy  thousand,  fifty-nine  thousand  men  and  eight  thousand 
horses  being  present  under  arms ; '  and  Bessitos,  who  had  received  \xn- 
usual  powers,  was  especially  ordered  to  support  and  furnish  all  necessary 
assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal.  This  was  the  state  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Spain. 

In  the  middle  parts,  the  army  of  the  centre,  or  that  immediately 
under  the  king,  at  first  about  twenty  thousand,  was,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  carried  up  to  twenty-seven  thousand,  exclusive  of  French 
and  Spanish  guards  and  juramentados,  or  native  troops,  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance :  with  this  power  he  protected  his  court,  watch- 
ed the  movements  of  the  Yalencians,  and  chased  the  guerillas  of  the  in- 
terior. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1810  were,  however,  for  reasons  before- 
mentioned,  a  period  of  great  activity  with  these  irregulars ;  numerous 
petty  actions  were  constantly  fought  around  the  capital,  many  small 
French  posts,  and  numbers  of  isolated  men  and  officers,  were  cut  off, 
and  few  despatches  reached  their  destinations  without  a  considerable 
escort.    To  remedy  this,  the  lines  of  correspondence  were  maintained 
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by  small  fortiQed  posts  which  ran  from  Madrid;  Ihrongh  Guadarama 
and  Segovia  to  the  provinces  of  Valladolid  and  Salamanca ;  through 
Boitrago  and  the  Somosierra  to  the  army  of  (he  north ;  through  Gnada- 
laxara  and  Calalayud  to  the  army  of  Aragon ;  throagh  La  Hancha  to  the 
army  of  the  south ;  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Arzobispo,  and 
Truxillo,  to  the  fifth  corps  during  its  incursions  into  Estramadura;  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  was  also  generally  stationed  at  Truxillo. 

As  the  warfare  of  the  partidas  was  merely  a  succession  of  surprises 
and  massacres,  little  instruction,  and  no  pleasure,  can  be  derived  from 
the  details ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  not  less  than 
twelve  considerable,  and  an  infinite  number  of  trifiing  afiairs,  took 
place  between  the  moveable  columns  and  these  bands  :  the  latter  were 
however  almost  always  beaten,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  only  the 
Empecinado,  Duran,  Sanchez,  Longa,  Campillo,  Porlier,  and  Mina  re- 
tained any  great  reputation ;  and  the  country  people  were  so  harassed, 
that  countcr-partidas,  in  many  places,  assisted  the  French. 

The  situation  of  the  army  of  the  centre  enabled  the  king  to  aid  Mas- 
sena,  either  by  an  advance  upon  the  Elga,  or  by  re-enforcing,  or,  at  least, 
supporting  the  fifth  corps  in  Estramadura.  But  Joseph,  troubled  by  the 
partidas,  and  having  many  convoys  to  protect,  was  also  averse  to  join 
any  of  the  marshals,  with  all  of  whom,  except  Massena,  he  was  on  ill 
terras ;  neither  were  his  relations  with  Napoleon  such  as  to  induce  him 
to  take  an  interest  in  any  military  operations,  save  those  which  affected 
the  immediate  security  of  his  court. ^  His  poverty  was  extreme :  he  was 
surrounded  by  French  and  Spanish  intriguers;  his  plan  of  organizing  a 
national  party  was  thwarted  by  his  brolher*s  regulations ;  plots  were 
formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed,  against  his  person;  and,  in  this  un- 
easy posture,  the  secondary  part  he. was  forced  to  sustain,  combined 
with  his  natural  gentleness,  which  shrunk  from  the  terrible  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  devastation  continually  before  his  eyes,  rendered  his  si- 
tuation so  irksome,  that  he  resolved  to  vacate  the  throne  and  retire  to 
France,  a  resolution  which  he  soon  afterwards  partially  executed.  Such 
being  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  northern  and  central  provinces,  it  re- 
mains to  trace  the  more  important  military  operations  at  the  southern 
horn  of  the  crescent,  where  the  allies  were  most  favourably  situated  to 
press  the  left  flank  of  the  invaders. 

Sebastiani  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  harassing  warfare,  because  of 
the  city  of  Grenada  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  hold  at  the  same  time  with  those  on  the  coast,  although  the  two 
districts  were  completely  separated  by  the  mountains.  Hence  a  large 
body  of  troops  were  necessarily  kept  in  the  strip  of  country  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  although  they  were  mooaceU,  on  the  one  flank,  by 
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Gibraltar  and  the  Spanidi  troopt  at  San  Roqae;  on  the  other  by  the 
Morcian  army;  and  in  front,  by  oontinaal  descents  from  the  sea ;  while, 
from  the  shallowness  and  length  of  their  position,  they  were  unable  to 
concentrate  in  time  to  aroid  being  cut  off  in  detail.  Now  the  Marcian 
army,  nominally  twenty  thousand,  was  based  upon  the  cities  of  Murcia 
and  Carthagena,  and  menaced  alike  the  coast«line  and  that  of  Grenada 
by  the  route  of  Basa  and  Guadis ;  and  any  movement  towards  the  latter, 
was  sure  to  attract  the  French,  while  troops  landing  from  Cadis  or 
Gibraltar  fell  upon  their  disseminated  posts  along  the  coast. 

To  meet  this  system,  Sebastiani,  keeping  his  reserves  about  Grenada, 
where  he  had  intrenched  a  permanent  camp,  made  sudden  incursions, 
sometimes  against  the  Murcians,  sometimes  against  the  Spanish  forces 
on  the  side  of  Gibraltar ;  but  that  fortress  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  patriots 
on  one  side,  and  Carthagena,  surrounded  by  arid  lands,  where,  for  two 
marches,  no  water  is  to  be  found,  always  offered  a  sure  retreat  on  the 
other.  Meanwhile  the  French  general  endeavoured  to  gain  the  impor- 
tant castles  on  the  coast,  and  to  put  them  into  a  state  of  defence ;  Esti- 
pona  and  Marbella  were  defended,  and  the  Utter  sustained  many  attacks, 
nor  was  it  finally  reduced  until  the  9th  of  December,  when  the  garrison, 
of  one  hundred  men,  took  refuge  on  board  the  Topaie  frigate.  But  Sebas« 
tiaofs  hold  of  these  towns,  and  even  the  security  of  the  French  troops 
along  the  coast,  depended  upon  the  communications  across  the  mountains 
with  Grenada,  Chielana  and  Seville ;  and  to  impede  these,  general  Camp- 
bdl  sent  British  officers  into  the  Ronda,  who  successfully  directed  the 
wild  mountaineers  of  that  district,  until  their  operations  were  marred 
by  Lacy*s  misconduct. 

The  various  movements  and  insurrections  in  Grenada  during  the 
summer  of  1810  have  been  already  noted;  and,  in  October,  general 
Campbell  and  admiral  Penrose,  conjointly  with  the  governor  of  Ceuta, 
renewed  the  design  of  surprising  Malaga,  where  were  many  privateers 
and  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  supposed  to  be  destined  against  the  islands 
near  Ceuta.  The  French  depOt  for  the  siege  of  Marbella  was  at  Fuen- 
girola,  which  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Malaga,  and  it  was  judged  that 
an  attack  there  would  draw  the  troops  from  the  latter  place ;  and  the 
more  surely,  as  general  Yaldemoro,  commanding  the  Spanish  force  at 
San  Roque,  engaged  to  co-operate  on  the  side  of  Ronda.' 

IXPBDITIOH   Of   rUBNGllOLA. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  captain  Hope,  in  the  Topaze,  sailed  from 
Ceuta,  with  a  division  of  gun-boats  and  a  convoy,  containing  a  brigade 
of  tweive-ponnders,  sixty-five  gunners,  a  batulion  of  the  eighty-ninth 
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regiment,  a  detacliment  of  roreigti  deserters,  and  the  Spaanh  imperial 
regiment  of  Toledo ;  in  all  flfteen  hundred  men,  indading  sergeants. 
Lord  Blayney,  commanding  this  force,  was  directed  to  make  a  false 
attack  on  Faengirola,  and  should  the  enemy  come  out  from  Malaga,  he 
was  (0  sail  against  that  place.  A  landing  was  effected  the  same  day, 
and  Sebastian!  instantly  marched,  leaving  only  three  hundred  men  in 
Malaga :  lord  Blayney  was  as  instantly  apprised  of  the  success  of  the  de- 
monstration, yet  he  remained  two  days  cannonading  the  castle  with 
twelve-pounders,  although  the  heavier  metal  of  the  gun-boats  and  of  the 
frigate,  had  before  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  walls;  and  du- 
ring this  time  his  dispositions  betrayed  the  utmost  contempt  of  military 
rules.  On  the  second  day,  while  he  was  on  board  a  gun-boat  himself, 
the  garrison,  which  did  not  eiceed  two  hundred  men,  having  first  des- 
cried Sebastiani*s  column,  made  a  sally,  look  the  battery,  and  drove  the 
British  part  of  the  investing  force  headlong  towards  the  boats.  Lord 
Blayney  landed,  rallied  his  men,  and  re-took  the  artillery  ;  but  at  this 
moment  two  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  came  up,  and  his  lordship, 
misteking  them  for  Spaniards,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.'  He  was  im- 
mediately made  prisoner ;  his  troops  again  fled  to  the  beach,  and  would 
have  been  sabred  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Rodney  with  the 
eighty-second  regiment,  the  flank  companies  of  which  were  immediately 
disembarked  and  first  checked  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  regiment, 
untouched  by  the  panic,  regained  the  ships  regularly  and  without  loss; 
of  the  British,  two  officers  and  thirty  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
one  general,  seven  inferior  officers,  and  nearly  two  hundred  sergeants 
and  privates  taken.  Thus  an  expedition,  well  contrived  and  adequate 
to  its  object,  was  ruined  by  misconduct,  and  terminated  in  disaster  and 
disgrace. 

Scarcely  was  this  aflair  finished,  when  Valdemoro  and  the  marquis  of 
Portasgo  appeared  in  the  Ronda ;  an  insurrection  commenced  at  Velex 
Malaga  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  Blake,  who  had  returned 
from  Cadiz  to  the  army  in  Murcia,  advanced,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
towards  Gullar  on  the  side  of  Baza.  General  Campbell  immediately 
furnished  money  to  Portesgo,  and  embarked  a  thousand  stend  for  arms 
for  the  people  of  Velez  Malaga."*  An  English  frigate  was  also  sent  to 
cruize  along  the  coast.  Sebastiani,  however,  being  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  a  descent,  soon  quelled  this  insurrection;  and  then  sending  Mil- 
haud  on  before  with  some  cavalry,  followed  himself  with  re-enforcements 
for  general  Bey,  who  was  opposed  to  Blake.  The  latter,  retiring  behind 
the  Almanzora  river,  was  overtaken  by  Milhaud,  and  defeated  on  the 
4th  of  November,  when  his  army  dispersed  :  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
tagious fever,  breaking  out  at  Carthagena,  spread  along  the  coast  to  Gib- 
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rallar  and  Cadic,  and  (he  Spanish  operatioiis  on  Ibe  side  of  Hurcia 
eeaaed. 

In  the  kingdom  of  SeriUe,  the  war  tamed  chiefly  upon  the  blockade 
of  the  Isla,  and  the  moremenU  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  Estramadura. 
ProTitiottS  for  Cadiz  were  principally  drawn  from  the  oondado  de  Nie- 
bla,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  Copons,  aided  by  descents  from  the  ocean, 
endeavoured  to  secure  this  important  resource;  but  neither  his  efforts, 
nor  the  descents,  would  have  availed,  if  Ballesteros  had  not  co-operated 
by  constantly  menacing  Seville  from  Aracefia  and  the  Aroche  moun- 
tains. Neither  coold  Ballesteros  have  maintained  the  war  there,  were 
it  not  for  the  support  of  Badajoz  and  Olivenga;  under  cover  of  which, 
Romana*s  army  protected  his  line  of  operation,  and  sent  military  sup- 
plier and  re-enforcements.  On  the  possession  of  Badajoz,  therefore,  the 
supply  of  Cadiz  chiefly  depended. 

Seville  was  the  French  point  of  defence ;  Cadiz,  Estramadura  and  the 
condado  de  Niebla  their  points  of  offence.  The  want  of  provisions,  the 
desire  to  cut  off  the  Spanish  convoys,  or  the  sudden  irruption  of  troops 
from  Cadiz,  threatening  their  posts  at  Moguer  and  Huelva,  always  drew 
them  towards  the  coast ;  the  enterprises  of  Ballesteros  brought  them 
towards  Aracefia,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  advance  of  Romana  towards 
the  Morena  brought  them  to  Estramadura.  But  Romana  had  wasted 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  province,  and  as  the  fifth  corps  alone  was 
disposable,  either  for  offensive  movements,  or  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  around  Seville,  Soult  contented  himself  with  such  advantages 
as  could  be  gained  by  sudden  strokes ;  frequently,  however,  crossing 
the  mountains  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  permanently  establishing 
themselves  on  the  frontier  of  Andalusia. 

In  October,  Romana,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  Mendizabal,  who  remained  with  two  divisions,  finding  that  Mor- 
tier,  unconscious  of  Romana*s  absence,  had  retired  across  the  mountains, 
occupied  Merida.  Be  wished  to  establish  himself  in  the  yet  unwasted 
country  about  Llerena,  but  the  appearance  of  a  moveable  column  on  the 
frontier  of  La  Mancha,  sent  him  back  to  Badajoz,  and,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  he  united  with  Ballesteros.  The  French  then  fortified  Gib* 
raleon  and  other  posts  in  the  condado  de  Niebla,  while  Girard's  division 
re-appeared  at  Guadalcanal,  and  being  joined  by  the  column  from  La 
Mancha,  foraged  the  country  towards  Llerena.  Mendizabal  then  took 
post  at  Zafra  with  nine  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  in- 
cluding Madden's  Portuguese  brigade,  but  meanwhile,  Copons,  who 
had  four  thousand  men,  was  totally  defeated  at  Castillejos  by  D'Aremberg, 
and  retired  to  Puebia  de  Gusman. 

At  Cadiz,  no  change  or  military  event  had  occurred  after  the  affair  of 
Matagorda,  save  the  eipeditions  against  Moguer,  already  noticed,  and 
a  slight  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Chiclana  works  in  Septem- 
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ber ;  bnt  all  men's  hopes  and  expectations  had  been  wonderfully  raised 
by  political  events  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would  secure  both  indepen- 
dence and  a  good  constitaUon  to  Spain.  After  two  years  of  intrigues 
and  delay,  the  national  cortex  assembled,  and  the  long  suppressed  voice 
of  the  people  was  at  last  to  be  heard.  Nevertheless,  as  the  members  of 
the  cortex  could  not  be  duly  and  legally  chosen  in  the  provinces  possess- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  as  some  members  were  captured  by  the  French 
on  their  journey  to  Cadiz,  many  persons  unknown,  even  by  name,  to 
their  supposed  constituents,  were  chosen ;  and  a  new  principle  of  elec- 
tion was  also  adopted ;  for  all  persons  twenty-five  years  old,  not  holding 
oflSce  or  pension  under  the  government,  nor  incapacitated  by  crime,  nor 
by  debts  to  the  state,  nor  by  bodily  infirmity,  were  eligible  to  sit  if 
chosen,  which  had  never  before  been  the  rule.  A  supplement  of  sixty- 
eight  members  was  likewise  provided  to  supply  accidental  vacancies ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  twenty-six  persons  then  in  Spain,  natives  of  the  co- 
lonies, should  represent  those  dependencies. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  this  great  assembly  met,  and 
immediately  took  the  title  of  Majesty  :  it  afterwards  declared  the  press 
free  in  respect  of  political,  but  not  of  religious  matters,  abolished  some 
of  the  provincial  juntas,  re*appointed  captains-general,  and  proceeded 
to  form  a  constitution  worded  in  the  very  spirit  of  democracy.  These 
things,  aided  by  a  vehement  eloquence,  drew  much  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  cortez,  and  a  fresh  impulse  seemed  given  to  the  war : 
but  men  brought  up  under  despotism  do  not  readily  attain  the  fashions 
of  liberty. 

The  provincial  junta,  the  central  junta,  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  the  re- 
gency, had  all  been,  in  succession,  violent  and  tyrannical  in  act,  while 
claiming  only  to  be  popular  leaders,  and  this  spirit  did  not  desert  the 
cortez.  Abstract  principles  of  liberty  were  freely  promulgated,  yet 
tyrannical  and  partial  proceedings  were  of  common  occurrence ;  and 
the  reformations,  by  outstripping  the  feelings  and  understandings  of  the 
nation,  weakened  the  main  springs  of  its  resistance  to  the  French.  It 
was  not  for  freedom,  but  from  national  pride  and  from  religious  in- 
Ouence,  that  the  people  struck.  Liberty  had  no  attractions  for  the 
nobles,  nor  for  the  monastics,  nor  even  for  the  merchants;  and  the 
cortez,  in  suppressing  old  establishments  and  violating  old  forms  and 
customs,  wounded  powerful  interests,  created  active  enemies,  and  shock- 
ed those  very  prejudices  which  had  produced  resistance  to  Napoleon. 

In  the  administration  of  the  armies,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  treatment  of  the  colonies,  there  was  as 
much  of  vanity,  of  intrigue,  of  procrastination,  negligence,  folly,  and 
violence  as  before.  Hence  the  people  were  soon  discontented ;  and  when 
the  power  of  the  religious  orders  was  openly  attacked  by  a  proposition 
to  abolish  the  inquisition,  the  clergy  became  active  enemies  of  the  cortez. 
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The  great  cause  of  feudal  privileges  being  once  given  np,  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  cortex  was  towards  the  enemy.  A  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion was  thus  drawn  between  the  objects  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
governments  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and,  ere  the  contest  was 
finished,  there  was  a  schism  between  the  British  cabinet  and  the  Spa- 
nish government,  which  would  inevitably  have  thrown  the  latter  into 
Napoleon's  hands,  if  fortune  had  not,  at  the  moment ,  betrayed  him  in 
Russia. 

The  regency,  jealous  of  the  eortez,  and  little  pleased  with  the  inferior 
title  of  Highness  accorded  them,  were  far  from  partaking  of  the  repub- 
lican spirit ;  and  so  anxious  to  check  any  tendency  towards  innovation, 
that  early  in  the  year  they  had  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  command 
the  provinces  bordering  on  France,  permitted  him  to  issue  proclamations, 
and  received  him  at  Cadiz  with  the  honours  of  a  royal  prince ;  intending 
to  oppose  his  authority  to  that  of  the  local  juntas,  at  the  moment,  and 
finally,  to  that  of  the  cortex.  He  had  touched  at  Tarragona  and  had 
been  well  received,  but  at  Cadiz  the  people  regarded  him  with  indif* 
ference.  Hr.  Wellesley  opposed  his  stay,  because  lord  Wellington  judged 
that  his  reception  in  Spain  would  tend  to  render  the  Spanish  war  popular 
in  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  English  ministers ,  wishing  to  prevent 
any  future  embarrassments  from  his  intrigues  in  Spain,  sent  him  a  verbal 
invitation  to  reside  in  England.  This  he  did  not  accept,  but  the  corlez, 
aware  of  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  obliged  him  to  quit  Spain,  and  soon 
after  displacing  the  regency  of  Five,  appointed  Joachim  Blake,  Gabriel 
Cisgar,  and  Pedro  Agar  in  their  stead.  During  the  absence  of  the  two 
first,  substitutes  were  provided,  but  one  of  them  (Palacios)  making  some 
difficulty  about  taking  the  oath,  was  immediately  declared  to  have  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  nation;  so  peremptorily  did  the  eortez 
proceed. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  regents,  not  more  pleased  with  the  democratic 
spirit  than  their  predecessors,  and  yet  wishing  to  retain  the  power  in 
their  own  hands,  refused  to  listen  to  the  princess  of  Brazil's  claim,  and 
thus  factions  sprang  up  on  every  side ;  for  the  republicans  were  not 
paramount  in  the  eortez  at  first,  and  the  majority  of  that  assembly  were 
so  subtilely  dealt  with  by  Pedro  Souza,  that  they  privately  admitted 
Carlotta*s  claims  both  to  the  succession  and  the  immediate  control  of  the 
whole  Peninsula. 

Don  Manuel  La  Pefia  being  declared  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  and 
commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Isla,  was  subservient  to  the  views  of 
the  eortez;  but  the  new  regency,  anxious  to  have  a  counterbalancing 
force,  and  being  instigated  also  by  persons  from  Badajoz,  enemies  to 
Romana,  removed  that  officer  in  December,  and  ordered  his  divisions 
to  separate  from  the  British  army  and  come  to  Cadiz.  The  conduct  of 
those  divisions  had,  indeed,  given  little  satisfaction  either  to  the  British 
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or  Portuguese,  bat  nambers  were  bo  absolntely  necessary  to  lord  Wel- 
lington, that  colonel  O'Neal  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  regency ; 
and,  by  showing  that  the  Tali  of  Estramadura,  and  the  total  loss  of  com* 
munication  with  the  interior  of  Spain  would  ensue,  obtained  a  mo- 
mentary respite.' 

In  matters  relating  to  the  war  against  the  French,  or  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  the  Spanish  leaders  were  incapable  of  acting 
cordially  on  any  mature  plan ;  but  with  respect  to  the  colonies,  all  par* 
ties  agreed  to  push  violence,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  impolicy  to  their 
utmost  bounds.  To  please  the  British  government,  the  first  regency 
had  published,  in  Hay,  a  decree,  permitting  the  South  Americans  to 
export  their  own  products,  under  certain  conditions.  This  legalising 
of  a  trade,  which  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  which  was  but  a  decent 
return  to  England  for  her  assistance,  gave  offence  to  the  municipal  junta 
of  CadiE ;  and  its  resentment  was  so  much  dreaded,  that  the  regency, 
in  June,  disowned  their  own  decree  of  the  previous  month  and  even 
punished  the  printers,  as  having  given  birth  to  a  forged  instrument. 
Exasperated  at  this  treatment,  the  colonies,  who  had  resisted  ail  the 
intrigues  of  the  French,  with  a  firmness  and  singleness  of  purpose  very 
displeasing  to  the  government  in  Old  Spain,  openly  discovered  tlieir 
discontent,  and  then  the  authorities  in  the  mother  country,  throwing  off 
the  mask  of  liberality  and  patriotism,  exposed  their  own  secret  views. 
**  It  is  not  enough  that  Americans  should  be  Spanish  subjects  now,  but 
that  in  all  cases  they  should  belong  to  Spain,'*  was  the  proclamation  of 
the  regency,  in  answer  to  a  declaration  from  the  Caraccas,  avowing  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  Ferdinand :  meaning  that,  if  Spain  should  pass 
under  the  power  of  the  usurper,  America  must  follow,  as  having  no  right 
to  decide  in  any  case  for  herself. 

W  hen  the  cortez  met,  America  expected  more  justice :  she  had  con- 
tributed ninety  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  many 
of  her  sons  had  served  zealously  in  person ;  she  had  also  been  declared 
an  integral  part  of  the  empire  by  the  central  junta,  and  her  deputies 
were  now  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Great  National  Assembly.  She  was 
however  soon  made  to  understand,  that  the  first  of  these  privileges  meant 
eternal  slavery,  and  that  the  second  was  a  mere  form.  **  The  Americans 
complain  of  having  been  tyrannised  over  for  three  hundred  years  1  they 
shall  now  suffer  for  three  thousand  years,"  and  ^'I  know  not  to  what 
class  of  beasts  the  Americans  belong :  **  such  were  the  expressions  heard 
and  applauded  in  the  cortez,  when  the  rights  of  the  colonists  were  agi- 
tated in  that  assembly.  Better  to  lose  Spain  to  Joseph,  if  America  be 
retained,  than  to  save  Spain  if  America  be  separated  from  her,  was  a 
feeling  deeply  rooted  in  every  Spanish  heart,  a  sentiment  covertly  ez- 

I  Mr.  Staart's  Papers,  MSS. 
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pressed  in  many  public  docamenls,  and  openly  acted  upon ;  for,  when 
repeated  insults,  treachery,  and  continued  violence,  had  driven  the 
colonists  to  defend  their  rights  in  arms,  the  money  and  stores,  supplied 
by  England  for  the  support  of  the  war  against  the  French,  were  applied 
to  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions  against  America.  Thus  the  convocation 
of  the  national  cortex,  far  from  improving  the  posture  of  affairs,  j|ried 
up  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  weakened  the  army  in  the  field,  offended 
many  powerful  bodies  in  the  state,  involved  the  nation  in  a  colonial  war, 
and  struck  at  the  root  of  the  alliance  with  England. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Soult  assumes  the  direction  of  the  blockade  of  Cadix—His  flotilla— Enlers  the  Trocadero 
cvktX—yUlantroytt  orcannoD  mortars,  employed  by  (he  French  —  Inactivity  of  the 
Spaniards—  Napoleon  direcU  Soult  to  aid  Massena—  Has  some  notion  of  evacuating 
Andalusia— Soult*8  first  expedition  to  Estramadura— Carries  the  bridge  of  Merida— 
Besieges  Oiiven^a-Balles teres  defeated  at  Castellejos— Flics  into  Portugal— Romana's 
divisions  march  from  Cartaxo  to  the  succour  of  0]iven9a— That  place  surrenders — Ro- 
mana  dies— His  character —Lord  Wellington's  counsels  neglected  by  the  Spanish  generals 
—First  siege  of  Badiyox- Mendixabal  arrives— Files  the  Spanish  army  into  Badajox— 
Makes  a  grand  sally— Is  driven  back  with  loss  —  Pitches  his  camp  round  San  Cristoval 
—Battle  of  the  Gebora— Continuation  of  the  blockade  of  Cadix— Expedition  of  the 
allies  under  general  La  Pcna— Battle  of  Barosa— Factions  in  Cadix. 

While  the  Spaniards  in  the  Isia  were  occupied  with  the  debates  of  the 
cortez,  the  French  works  were  laboured  with  care.  The  chain  of  forts 
was  perfected,  each  being  complete  in  itself  with  ditch  and  palisades  and 
a  week's  provisions ;  the  batteries  at  the  Trocadero  were  powerful,  and 
the  flotillas  at  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  and 
Chiclana,  were  ready  for  action.  Soult  repaired  in  person  to  San  Lucar, 
and  in  the  last  night  of  October,  thirty  pinnaces  and  gun-boats  slipping 
out  of  the  Guadalquivir  eluded  the  allied  fleet,  passed  along  the  coast  to 
Rota,  and  from  thence,  aided  by  shore  batteries,  fought  their  way  to 
Santa  Maria  and  the  San  Pedro.  But,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  fleet  and 
forts  in  doubling  Matagorda,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  remembering  what 
he  had  formerly  effected  at  Campo  Saucos  on  the  Minho,  transported  his 
flotilla  on  rollers,  overland ;  in  November,  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed 
vessels  and  transports  were  assembled  in  the  Trocadero  canal.  This 
success  was,  however,  alloyed  by  the  death  of  general  Senarmont,  an 
artillery  officer  of  the  highest  reputation. 

At  the  Trocadero  point  there  were  immense  batteries,  and  some 
notable  pieces  of  ordnance  called  cannon-mortars,  or  yuiantrox^,  after 
the  inventor.  These  huge  engines  were  cast  in  Seville,  and,  being 
placed  in  slings,  threw  shells  with  such  prodigious  force  as  to  range 
over  Cadiz ,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  thousand  yards.  But  to  ob- 
tain this  flight  the  shells  were  partly  filled  with  lead,  and  their  charge 
of  powder  was  too  small  for  an  effective  explosion.  Nevertheless, 
they  produced  some  alarm  in  the  city,  and  were  troublesome  to  the  ship- 
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piag«  But  Soa]t*8  real  design  was  first  to  ruin,  by  a  superior  fire,  the 
opposite  fort  of  the  PuDtales,  then  pass  the  straits  with  his  flotilla,  and 
establish  his  army  between  the  Isia  and  the  city ;  nor  was  this  plan  chi* 
mericaly  for  on  the  side  of  the  besieged  there  was  neither  concert  nor 
iDdnstry. 

Two  drafts,  made,  in  August  and  September,  by  lord  Wellington,  had 
redoeed  Graham's  force  to  five  thousand  men,  and  in  October  the  fever 
broke  out  in  Cadiz ;  but  as  Soult*s  preparations  became  formidable,  re- 
enforcements  were  drawn  from  Gibraltar  and  Sicily,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  seven  thousand  British,  Germans,  and  Portuguese,  were  still 
behind  the  Sanli  Petri.  Hence  Graham  felt  confident,  V,  That,  with 
due  preparation,  be  could  maintain  the  Puntales  even  though  its  fire 
shoold  be  silenced.  2«.  That  Soult  mast  establish  a  stronger  flotilla 
than  the  allies,  or  his  communication  with  Matagorda  could  not  be 
maintained.  5®.  That  the  intercourse  between  the  army  in  the  Isia  and 
the  garrison  of  Cadiz  could  not  be  interrupted,  unless  the  great  redoubt 
of  the  Cortadnra  was  lost. 

To  ensore  the  superiority  of  naval  means,  admiral  Keats  drew  all  the 
armed  craft  from  Gibraltar.  To  secure  the  land  defence,  general  Gra- 
ham perseveringly  urged  the  regency  to  adopt  certain  plans,  and  he  was 
warmly  seconded  by  sir  Henry  Wellesley,  but  neither  their  entreaties, 
nor  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  could  overcome  the  apathy  of  the 
Spaniards.  ■  Their  army,  re-enforced  by  a  small  body  from  Geuta,  was 
wanting  in  discipline,  clothing,  and  equipments,  and  only  sixteen 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  effective  on  a  muster-roll  of  twenty-three 
thousand.  The  labour  of  the  British  troops,  far  from  being  assisted, 
was  vexatiously  impeded ;  it  was  the  end  of  December,  and  after  many 
sharp  altercations,  ere  Graham  could  even  obtain  leave  to  put  the  interior 
line  of  the  Cortadnra  in  a  state  of  defence ;  although,  by  a  sudden  dis- 
embarkation, the  enemy  might  enter  it  from  the  rear,  and  cut  off  the 
army  of  the  Isia  from  the  city.*  But  while  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  was 
collecting  means  of  attack,  the  events  in  Portugal  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design. 

When  Massena  had  passed  the  frontier,  his  communications  with 
France  became  so  uncertain,  that  the  emperor*s  principal  source  of 
information  was  through  the  English  newspapers.  Foy  brought  the  first 
exact  intelligence  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  ft  was  then  that  the  army 
of  the  north  was  directed  to  support  the  army  of  Portugal ;  that  the 
ninth  corps  was  made  a  component  part  of  the  latter ;  that  the  prince 
of  Essling  was  enjoined  to  hold  fast  between  Santarem  and  the  Zezere ; 
to  besiege  Abrantes;  and  to  expect  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  been 
already  several  times  commanded  to  move  through  the  Alemtejo,  to  his 

I  Graham^  despatches,  MSS.      a  Appendii,  No.  Ill,  seclions  ir,  v,  yi  and  tii. 
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assistance.*  The  emperor  seems  even  to  have  contemplated  the  eyacua- 
tion  of  Andalnsia  and  the  concentration  of  the  whole  army  of  the  soath 
on  the  TagQS,  a  project  that  would  have  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  because  it  was  naore  important 
to  crush  the  regular  warfare  in  Portugal,  than  to  hold  any  particular 
province. 

Massena*s  instructions  reached  him  in  due  time,  Soult*s  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  guerillas,  and  the  duplicates  did  not  arrive  before  the  end 
of  December;  a  delay  affording  proof,  that  thirty  thousand  men  would 
scarcely  have  compensated  for  the  uncertaiifity  of  the  French  communi- 
cations. Postponing  his  design  against  Cadiz,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
then  repaired  to  Seville,  carrying  with  him  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry 
and  five  thousand  infantry  from  the  first  corps.  His  instructions  neither 
prescribed  a  line  of  movement  nor  enjoined  any  specific  operation ;  the 
prince  of  Essling  was  to  communicate  his  plan,  to  which  Sou1t*s  was  to 
be  subordinate.  But  no  certain  intelligence  even  of  Massena*s  early 
proceedings  had  reached  Seville,  and  such  were  the  precautions  of  lord 
Wellington,  such  the  activity  of  the  partidas,  that  from  the  time  Soalt 
quitted  Cadix,  until  his  operation  terminated,  no  communication  could 
be  effected  between  the  two  marshals,  and  each  acted  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  plans  and  situation  of  the  other. 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia,  considering  that  Sebastiani  had  his  hands  full ; 
and  that  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  the  protection  of  Seville  on  the  side 
of  Niebia  and  of  Aracena,  would  not  permit  the  drawing  off  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  from  Andalusia  ;  represented  to  the  emperor  that 
with  such  a  force,  he  durst  not  penetrate  the  Alemlejo,  leaving  Oliven^a 
and  Badajoz,  and  Ballesteros,(who  would  certainly  join  lfendizaba],)oo 
his  rear ;  and  that  Romana  alone,  without  reckoning  British  troops, 
could  bring  ten  thousand  men  against  his  front ;  hence  he  demanded 
leave  to  besiege  those  places,  and  Napoleon  consented.'  Meanwhile, 
order  was  taken  to  secure  Andalusia  during  the  operations.  Dessolles* 
division  had  been  recalled  to  form  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  general 
Godinot  took  his  place  at  Cordova ;  a  column  of  observation  was  posted 
under  general  Digeon  at  Ecija ;  Seville,  intrenched  on  the  side  of  Niebia, 
was  given  over  to  general  Daricau ;  and  a  detachment  under  Remond 
was  posted  at  Gibraleon.  The  expeditionary  army,  consisting  of  sixteen 
thousand  infantry,  artillery,  sappers  and  miners,  and  about  four  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  fifty-four  guns,  was  assembled  on  the  2d  of  January. 
An  equipage  of  siege,  a  light  pontoon  train,  and  seventeen  hundred  cartoy 
for  stores  and  provisions,  were  also  prepared ;  and  Soulfs  administration 
was  now  so  efficient,  that  be  ordered  a  levy  of  five  thousand  young 

I  Kinff  Joseph's  Gorretpondence,  captured  at  ViUoria.  i  Marsha!  Soult*8  corretpond- 
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Spaniards,  called ''efoop6l9/io<"(  fusiliers),  to  maintain  the  police  of  the 
province.' 

SOULT^S  rilST  IXniDITIOlf   TO   UTaAH4DUI4. 

Morlier  moving  from  Goadalcanal,  entered  Zafra  on  the  5th  of  January, 
Hendisabal  retired  to  Herida,  and  Ballesteros,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  the  regency,  passed  over  the  mountains  to  Frejenal.  But  winter 
tempests  raged,  the  French  convoy  which  moved  on  Aracefia,  over- 
whelmed by  storms,  was  detained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  to  pro- 
tect it,  Gasan,  marching  from  Zafra,  drove  Ballesteros  ont  of  FrejenaU 
Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  leaders,  as  well  those  in  Eslramadora,  as  in 
Cadii,  were  quite  ignorant  of  Sonlt*s  intentions,  some  asserting  that  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  Tagns  at  Almaras,  others,  that  his  object  was  only 
to  crush  Baflesteros.  Lord  Wellington  alone  divined  the  truth,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  gave  Mendisabal  notice,  that  the  French  were  assem- 
bling at  Seville  at  all,  so  destitute  of  intelligence  and  of  military  know- 
ledge were  the  Spaniards.'  Now  when  the  French  were  breaking  into 
Estramadura,  terror  and  confusion  spread  far  and  wide ;  Badsyox  was 
ill  provisioned,  Albuquerque  in  ruins,  OliveoQa  nearly  dismantled ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  Ballesteros  was  drawn  off  towards  the  con- 
dado  de  Niebla  by  the  regency,  who  thus  deprived  Estramadura  of  half 
its  defenders  at  the  moment  of  invasion. 

Lord  Wellington  had  advised  that  the  troops  should  be  concentrated, 
the  bridges  over  the  Guadiana  mined  for  destruction,  and  the  passage 
of  that  river  disputed  to  gain  time;  but  these  things  being  neglected,  an 
advanced  guard  of  cavalry  alone  carried  the  bridge  of  Meridaon  the  6lh. 
Soult  then  turned  upon  Oliven^  with  the  infantry,  and  while  Latour 
llaubourg*s  dragoons  held  Mendisabal  in  check  on  the  side  of  Badiyoz, 
Briche*s  light  horsemen  collected  cattle  on  the  side  of  Estramadura. 
Gazan*s  division,  still  posted  near  Frejenal,  protected  the  march  of  the 
artillery  and  convoy,  and  La  Houssaye's  brigade,  belonging  to  the  army 
of  the  centre,  quitting  Truxillo,  marched  against  the  partidas  and  scour- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Tagas  from  Arzobispo  to  Alcantara. 

viisT  siiai  or  olivirca. 

This  place,  although  regularly  fortified  with  nine  bastions,  a  covert- 
way,  and  some  unfinished  ravelins,  was  incapable  of  a  good  defence. 
With  an  old  breach  slightly  repaired,  very  few  guns  mounted,  and  com- 
manding no  passage  of  the  Guadiana,  it  was  of  little  importance  to  the 
French ;  yet,  as  containing  four  thousand  troops,  it  was  of  some  conse- 

1  IUo0  loMph's  GorretpoiMleace,  MS.      i  A.ppendii,  No.  II,  secUoos  v  and  vi. 
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qaence  to  redace  il.  Lord  Wellington  had  pressed  Romana  to  destroy 
the  derences  entirely,  or  to  supply  it  with  the  means  of  resistance,  and 
the  marquis  decided  on  the  former;  but  Mendisabal  slighting  his  orders, 
had  thrown  his  best  division  into  the  place. 

It  was  invested  the  11th ;  an  abandoned  outwork,  three  hundred  and 
forty  yards  sonth  of  the  town,  was  taken  possession  of  the  Orst  night, 
and  breaching  batteries  of  eight  guns,  and  counter-batteries  of  six  gons 
were  then  marked  out.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  west,  and 
approaches  carried  on  by  the  flying  sap  against  the  old  breach ;  but  the 
rains  were  heavy  and  continual,  the  scarcity  of  intrenching-tools  great, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  18th,  when  the  head  of  the  convoy  had  passed 
the  mountains,  that  the  works  could  be  properly  advanced. 

On  the  19lh  the  coTert*way  was  crowned,  and  the  90th  the  breaching 
batteries  opened  their  fire ;  two  mortars  also  threw  shells  into  the  town, 
and  a  globe  of  compression  was  prepared  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp. 
In  the  evening,  Mendisabal  skirmished  unsuccessfully  with  Latour  Man* 
bourg's  horsemen,  and,  on  the  Slst,  the  mine  was  completed  and  pre- 
parations made  for  the  passage  of  the  ditch.  The  Spanish  general, 
nnable  from  the  absence  of  Ballesteros*  division  to  relieve  Oliven^a,  now 
demanded  succour  from  Romana,  who  sent  Carlos  d'Espafia's  brigade 
from  Abrantes  the  18th,  and  general  Virues,  with  his  own  Spanish 
divisions,  from  Cartaxo  on  the  20th.  The  21st,  the  governor  of  Oliven^ 
was  informed  of  this,  and  replied  that  he  would  maintain  the  place  to  the 
last  moment ;  but  the  next  day  he  capitulated,  having  still  provisions, 
ammunition,  eighteen  guns,  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  effective 
soldiers.    The  S6lh  Soult  marched  against  Badajoz. 

Meanwhile  Ballesteros  advanced  upon  Niebla,  but  being  followed  by 
Gazan,  was  overtaken  at  Gaslillejos  on  the  2Bth,  and,  after  a  sharp 
battle,  driven  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  besides  killed 
and  wounded,  over  the  Guadiana ;  the  Spanish  artillery  was  saved  in  the 
castle  of  Paymigo,  and  the  infantry  took  refuge  at  Alcontin  and  Mertola. 
Ballesteros*  force  was  thus  in  a  few  days  reduced  by  three  thousand 
men,  and,  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  alarm  the  French  in  that  quarter, 
the  regency  re-called  Copons'  force  to  Cadiz.  In  this  manner  a  fortress 
was  taken,  and  twelve  thousand  men,  who,  well  employed,  might  have 
frustrated  the  French  designs  against  Badajoz,  were  all  dispersed, 
withdrawn,  or  made  prisoners  in  twenty  days  after  the  commencement 
of  Soult's  expedition. 

For  many  months  previous  to  these  events  lord  Wellington  had  striven 
to  teach  the  Spanish  commander  that  there  was  but  one  safe  mode  of 
proceeding  in  Estramadura,  and  Romana  had  just  yielded  to  his  counsels, 
when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  French  threw  everything  into  confusion. 
The  defence  of  the  Guadiana,  the  dismantling  of  Oliven^a,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  forces  were  all  neglected.    Romana,  however,  had  sent 
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bis  divisions  towards  Ihe  fronlier;  they  reached  Hontemor  the  !22d ; 
the  S3d  they  received  Mendiubars  orders  to  halt  as  Olifeo^a  had  sur- 
rendered ;  the  24th  Romana  died  of  an  aneurism  in  the  heart.  He  was 
a  worthy  man  and  of  qnick  parts,  although  deficient  in  military  talent. 
His  death  was  a  great  loss,  yet  his  inflaence  was  on  the  wane;  he  had 
many  enemies,  and  his  authority  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  attachment 
of  his  troops,  and  by  his  riches,  for  his  estates  being  in  the  Balearic 
Isles,  his  revenues  did  not  suffer  by  the  war. 

Mendiiabal  now  commanded  in  Estramadura.  He  had  received 
Romana*s  orders  to  adopt  lord  Wellington's  plan ;  which  was  to  concen- 
trate all  the  Spanish  troops,  amounting  to  at  least  ten  thousand  men, 
on  the  frontier,  and,  before  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gnadiana,  to  occupy  a  certain  position  of  great  natural  strength 
close  to  Badajoz ;  the  right  touching  the  fort  of  St.  Cristoval,  the  front 
covered  by  the  Gebora  river  and  by  the  Guadiana,  the  fortress  of  Campo 
Mayor  immediately  in  rear  of  the  left,  and  Blvas  behind  the  centre. 
When  Mendizabal  should  be  intrenched  on  this  position,  and  a  strong 
garrison  in  Badajoz,  the  English  general  thought  Soult  could  not  invest 
or  even  straighten  the  communications  of  the  town ;  yet,  knowing  well 
the  people  he  dealt  with,  he  prophetically  observed,  '*  wWt  soidiers  of 
anx  other  nation  iuoce$$  U  certain,  but  no  calculation  can  be  made  of 
any  cpeiraHon  in  which  Spanish  troops  are  enga^ed."^ 

When  Oliven^^  fell,  a  small  garrison  was  in  Albuquerque,  another  in 
Valencia  d*Alcantara ;  Carlos  d*£spalia  was  in  Campo  Mayor,  and  Virues, 
with  Romana*s  divisions,  was  at  Montemor.  When  Soult  drove  back 
the  outposts  of  Badajos  on  the  26th,  Mendizabal  shut  himself  ap  with 
six  thousand  men  in  that  fortress;  but,  although  a  siege  had  been 
expected  for  a  year,  the  place  was  unprovisioned.  It  was,  however, 
still  possible  to  execute  the  English  general's  plan,  yet  no  Spaniard 
moved,  and,  on  the  27lh,  Latour  Maubonrg,  crossing  the  Guadiana  at 
Merida,  forded  the  Gebora,  and  cut  off  the  communications  with  Campo 
Mayor  and  Elvas. 

rasiicH  siiGi  OP  badajoz. 

This  city  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadiana 
with  the  Riviilas.  The  Grst  is  a  noble  river,  five  hundred  yards  broad ; 
the  second  a  trifling  stream.  A  rock,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
crowned  by  an  old  castle,  overhangs  the  meeting  of  the  waters;  and  the 
town,  spreading  out  like  a  fan  as  the  land  opens  between  the  rivers,  is 
protected  by  eight  regular  curtains  and  bastions,  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  with  good  counterscarps,  covert-way,  and  glacis. 

1  Appeadii,  No.  U,  section  n. 
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On  the  left  btnk  of  the  Gaadiana  the  oatworks  were,  1^»  the  lunette  of 
San  Roque,  covering  a  dam  and  sluice  on  the  Riyillafl,  by  which  an 
iaundation  could  be  commanded;  S«.  an  isolated  redoubt,  called  the 
Picurina,  situated  beyond  the  Rivillas,  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
town;  3<>,  the  Pardaleras,  a  defective  crownwork,  central  between  the 
lower  Guadiana  and  the  Rivillas,  and  two  hundred  yards  from  the  ram- 
parts. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  regular  fort 
three  hundred  feel  square,  called  San  Grisloyal,  o?erlooked  the  interior 
of  the  castle ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down  the  stream,  the  bridge, 
six  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  protected  by  a  bridge-head,  slightly 
connected  with  San  Cristoval,  but  commanded  on  every  side. 

Soult  constructed  a  ferry  on  the  Guadiana,  above  the  oonQuence  of  the 
Gcbora,  and  three  attacks  were  opened  against  the  town  the  28lh,  two 
on  the  side  of  Picurina  and  one  on  that  of  the  Pardaleras.  The  29lh 
and  30th  slight  sallies  were  repulsed,  but  tempestuous  weather  spoiled 
the  works.  Gazan*s  division  was  distant,  the  infantry  before  the  place 
were  few,  and,  on  the  30th,  the  garrison,  making  a  vigorous  sally  from 
the  Pardaleras,  killed  or  wounded  sixty  men  and  cleared  the  trenches. 
Meanwhile  some  Spanish  cavalry,  gliding  round  the  left  of  the  French, 
sabred  several  engineers  and  sappers,  and  then  retired.' 

In  the  night  of  the  2d  of  February  a  violent  tempest  flooded  the 
Rivillas,  carried  away  the  French  bridges,  drowned  men  and  horses, 
damaged  the  ddp6ts,  and  reduced  the  besiegers  to  the  greatest  distress. 
The  cavalry  employed  in  the  investment  could  no  longer  forage ;  scarcity 
was  felt  in  the  camp ;  the  convoys  could  only  arrive  by  detachments ; 
the  rigour  of  winter  bivouacs  caused  sickness;  and,  on  the  3d,  the 
Spaniards,  making  a  second  sally  from  the  Pardaleras,  killed  or  wounded 
eighty  men  and  ruined  a  part  ,of  the  parallel.*  The  same  day  Gaxan 
arrived  in  camp,  but  the  French  cavalry  being  withdrawn  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  in  consequence  of  rigorous  weather,  the  commu- 
nication was  re-established  with  Elvas,  and  Blendizabal  called  the  divi* 
sions  in  Portugal  to  his  assistance.^  Virues  immediately  marched  upon 
Elvas,  Carlos  d'Espafia,  and  Madden  united  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  Julian 
Sanchez  brought  down  his  parlida  from  Upper  £stramadura.4 

In  the  night  of  the  0th,  Mendizabal  repaired  to  Elvas  in  person, 
passed  the  Caya  the  next  day,  and  being  joined  on  the  road  by  the  troops 
from  Campo  Mayor,  pushed  the  few  French  horsemen  still  on  the  right  of 
the  Guadiana  over  the  Gebora.  The  Portuguese  brigade  crossed  that 
river  in  pursuit,  and  captured  some  baggage;  but  the  infantry  entered 

I  C&nquitt  d$  fjindaloutie,  par  ^douard  Lapkne .  i  SUgede  Badojoz,  par  U 
eolofui  Lamare.      3  Lord  Wellington's  correspondence,  MS.    4  Mr.  Sluarts  Papers, 
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Badajoz,  for  Mendixabal,  again  neglecting  lord  Wellington's  coansel, 
designed  not  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the  Gebora,  but  to  raise  the 
siege  by  a  sally ;  yet  he  delayed  this  until  the  next  day,  thos  risking  to 
hare  his  whole  army  shot  np  in  an  ill-provided  fortress ;  for  Latour 
Maubonrg,  seeing  that  Madden  was  unsupported,  turned  and  drove  him 
back  over  the  Gebora  with  loss. 

Badajoz  now  contained  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  early  on  the  7th, 
Carrera  and  Carlos  d'£spalia,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  infantry  and 
three  hundred  cavalry,  breaking  out  at  the  Picnrina  side,  with  one  burst 
carried  the  trenches  and  the  batteries ;  the  soldiers  fought  with  sur- 
prising ardour,  but  the  entire  want  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
generals  (unworthy  to  command  the  brave  men  under  them)  ruined 
all.  They  had  not  even  provided  the  means  to  spike  the  guns ;  and 
when  Mortier  brought  his  reserves  against  the  front  and  flank  of  the 
attack,  the  whole  driven  back  in  disorder,  re-entered  the  city,  having 
eighty-five  officers  and  near  six  hundred  soldiers  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  enemy  also  lost  several  engineers  and  four  hundred  men. 

While  this  action  took  place  on  the  left  bank,  Latour  Maubonrg  oc- 
cupied the  ground  between  the  Gebora  and  the  Gaya,  and  again  cut  off 
the  communication  with  Elvas  and  Gampo  Mayor;  but  his  forces  were 
too  weak  to  maintain  themselves  there,  and  Mendizabal,  leaving  the 
defence  of  the  town  entirely  to  the  governor,  Rafael  Menacho,  pitched 
his  own  camp  round  San  Gristoval.  Some  days  previous  to  this,  the 
French  had  bombarded  Badajoz,  a  proceeding  only  mischievous  to  them- 
selves ;  for  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the  shells,  fled  in  great  numbers 
while  the  communication  was  open,  but  left  behind  their  provisions, 
which  enabled  Menacho  to  feed  his  garrison  without  difficulty. 

Soult  observing  the  numbers,  and  awake  to  all  the  real  resources  of 
the  Spanish  succouring  army,  feared  lest  delay  should  produce  a  change, 
of  commanders,  or  of  system,  and  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
On  the  llth  he  stormed  the  Pardaleras;  on  the  12th,  he  sent  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry  across  the  Guadiana  to  Montijo;  and,  on  the  14th,  he 
threw  shells  into  the  camp  about  Cristoval,  which  obliged  Mendizabal  to 
remove  from  the  heights  in  front  of  that  fort.  Meanwhile,  intelligence 
that  CastaiSos  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Estramadura  created 
the  greatest  anger  amongst  Romana's  soldiers :  they  had  long  considered 
themselves  independent  of  the  central  government,  and  in  this  mood, 
although  the  position  behind  the  Gebora,  recommended  by  lord  Wel- 
lington, was  at  last  occupied,  little  attention  was  paid  to  military  disci- 
pline.' The  English  general  had  expressly  advised  Mendizabal  to 
increase  the  great  natural  strength  of  this  position  with  intrenchments ; 
for  his  design  was  that  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  thought  quite  unequal  to 

I  AppcnUiZf  No.  X,  seclion  ii« 
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open  field-operations,  should  have  ao  impregnable  post,  whence  they 
coold  safely  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  yet  preserve  a  free 
coromanication  with  the  Alemtejo,  until  the  arrival  of  his  own  re- 
enforcements  (which  he  espected  in  the  latter  end  of  January)  should 
enable  him  to  raise  the  siege.'  Mendixabal,  with  that  arrogance  which 
is  peculiar  to  his  nation,  rejected  this  counsel,  and  hung  twelve  days  on 
the  heights  of  Cristoval  in  a  torpid  state;  and  when  driven  thence,  by 
the  French  shells,  he  merely  destroyed  a  small  bridge  over  the  Gebora, 
neither  casting  up  intrenchments,  nor  keeping  a  guard  in  his  front,  nor 
disposing  his  men  with  care.  Soult  observing  these  things,  suddenly 
leaped  upon  him. 

BATTLI  OP  TIE  GBBOIA. 

The  Guadiana  and  the  Gebora  rivers  covered  the  Spanish  position,  but 
this  did  not  deter  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  from  attempting  to  pass  both 
and  surprise  the  camp.  And  first  to  deprive  Mendisabal  of  the  aid  of 
San  Cristoval ,  and  to  create  a  diversion,  the  French  mortar-batteries 
again  threw  shells  on  the  17th ;  yet  the  swell  of  the  rivers  would  not 
permit  the  main  operation  to  be  commenced  before  the  evening  of  the 
18lh :  but  on  that  day  the  cavalry  drew  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Gua- 
diana from  Montijo,  and  the  artillery  and  infantry  crossed  at  the  French 
ferry,  four  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gebora.  These  combina- 
tions were  so  eiactly  executed,  that,  at  daybreak,  on  the  19th,  six  thou- 
sand infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry  were  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana. 

The  Gebora  was  still  to  be  forded,  and,  behind  it,  the  Spaniards  had 
ten  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  artillery,  and  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry,  besides  many  armed  followers  of  the  camp ;  the  whole  number 
not  being  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  But  a  thick  mist  covered  the 
country,  no  Spanish  posts  were  in  advance,  and  Soult,  riding  through 
the  French  ranks,  and  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  fight  manfully,  com- 
menced the  passage  of  the  Gebora.  His  cavalry  forded  five  miles  up  the 
stream,  and  his  infantry  passed  in  two  columns,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  ruined  bridge :  a  few  shots,  near  the  latter,  first  alarmed  the  Spa- 
niards,  and,  as  the  instant  clamour  amongst  the  multitude  indicated  that 
the  surprise  was  complete,  Mortier,  who  directed  the  movements,  rapidly 
formed  the  line  of  battle. 

At  eight  o*clock  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  first  beams  of  the  sun 
and  the  certainty  of  victory  flashed  together  on  the  French  soldiers. 
Their  horsemen  were  already  around  the  Spanish  left,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  guns,  heaped  together  in  the  centre,  were  waving  to  and  fro  in 
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disorder,  and  the  right  baying  fallen  away  from  San  Gristoval  was 
unsupported.  In  a  Tew  moments,  general  Girard  placed  three  battalions 
between  the  Spanish  army  and  that  fort,  the  artillery  roared  and  the 
French  bore  forward,  as  one  man,  to  the  attack.  Six  battalions  pressed 
the  centre,  Girard  moved  against  the  right,  Latour  lfaiibourg*s  cavalry 
charged  the  left.  Thus  surrounded,  Hendizabars  troops  instinctively 
crowded  on  the  centre,  and  for  some  time  resisted  by  their  inert  weight. 
But  the  French  infantry  soon  closed  on  the  mass  with  a  destroying 
musketry,  the  horsemen  rode  in  with  loose  bridles,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  shaken,  divided,  and  slaughtered.  Their  cavalry  fled  outright, 
and  even  Madden's  Portuguese,  disregarding  alike  his  exhortations  and 
example,  shamefully  turned  their  backs.  At  ten  o^clock  the  fight  was 
over;  Yirues  was  taken,  Mendisabal  and  Carrera  escaped  with  difficulty; 
EspaJla  alone  made  good  his  retreat  to  Campo  Mayor  with  two  thousand 
men.  A  few  reached  Elvar,  three  thousand  got  into  Badagoz,  by  the 
bridge,  and  nine  hundred  bodies  strewed  the  field.  Eight  thousand, 
including  armed  followers,  were  made  prisoners,  and  guns,  colours, 
muskets,  ammunition,  baggage,  all  fell  into  the  enemy*s  hands.  It  was 
a  disastrous  and  a  shameful  defeat.'  In  the  depth  of  winter,  Soult, 
with  a  small  fcM'ce,  had  passed  two  difficult  rivers,  carried  a  strong  po- 
sition, and  annihilated  an  army  which  had  been  two  years  in  constant 
service.  Mendizabal,  instead  of  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Gebora, 
should  have  cast  others,  that  he  might  freely  issue  to  attack  the  French 
while  crossing  the  Guadiana;  he  should  have  opposed  them  again  in 
passing  the  Gebora;  or  he  might  have  passed,  through  Badsyoz,  and 
fallen  on  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  with  his  whole  army,  while  Soult 
was  still  entangled  between  the  rivers* 

In  the  evening  after  the  action  the  French  cast  up  intrenchments, 
posting  three  battalions  and  the  heavy  cavalry  on  the  important  position 
they  had  gained,  and  the  next  day  the  works  of  the  siege  were  renewed 
with  greater  activity;  yet  the  difficulty  of  Soult^s  undertaking  was  ren- 
dered apparent  by  his  victories.  The  continual  rains,  interrupting  the 
arrival  of  his  convoys,  obliged  him  to  employ  a  number  of  men  at  a 
great  distance  to  gather  provisions ;  nearly  two  thousand  French  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  two  sieges  and  in  this  battle,  many  also 
were  sick,  and  Badajoz  was  still  powerful.  The  body  of  the  place  was 
entire,  the  garrison  nine  thousand  strong,  was,  by  the  flight  of  the  inha- 
bitants, well  provided  with  food ;  and  there  was  no  want  of  other 
stores  :  the  governor  was  resolute  and  confident ;  the  season  rigorous 
for  the  besiegers ;  no  communication  had  been  yet  opened  with  Massena; 
and  lord  Wellington,  in  momentary  expectation  that  his  re-enforcements 
would  arrive,  was  impatient  to  bring  on  a  crisis.    Meanwhile,  the  duke 
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of  Dalmatians  power,  in  Andalusia,  was  menaced  in  the  most  serious 
manner. 

COlfTINUATIOIl  OP  THB  BLOCKADE  OF  CAB». 

When  general  Graham  was  aware  of  Soult*s  departure,  and  knew, 
also,  that  the  fiflh  corps  had  quitted  Seville,  he  nnderlook,  in  concert 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  drive  Victor  out  of  his  lines. >  A  force,  sailing  from 
Cadiz  the  29lh  of  January,  was  to  have  been  joined,  in  rear  of  the 
enemy,  by  the  troops  from  Tarifa  under  major  Brown,  and  by  three 
thousand  Spaniards,  from  Algesiras  and  San  Roque  under  general  Be- 
gnines ;  contrary  winds  detained  both  the  troops  and  (he  vessels  carry- 
ing counter-orders  to  Beguines  and  Brown,  who  advanced,  the  first  to 
Medina,  the  other  to  Gasa  Vieja.  Victor,  having  notice  of  this  project, 
at  first  kept  close,  but  afterwards  sent  troops  to  retake  Medina  and  Gasa 
Vieja ;  and,  in  the  course  of  February,  twelve  thousand  men,  drawn 
from  the  northern  governments,  were  directed  upon  Andalusia,  to 
re-enforce  the  different  corps."*  The  first  corps  was  thus  increased 
to  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  were  before 
Cadiz,  and  the  remainder  at  San  Lucar,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  other 
quarters.  Nevertheless,  on  the  21st  of  February,  ten  thousand  infantry 
and  near  six  hundred  cavalry,  of  the  allies,  were  again  embarked  at 
Cadiz,  being  to  land  at  Tarifa,  and  march  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy^s 
camp  at  Chiclana.  General  Zayas,  commanding  the  Spanish  forces  left 
in  the  Isla,  was  directed  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  Santi  Petri  near  (he  sea 
moUlh ;  Ballesteros,  with  the  remains  of  his  army  was  to  menace  Seville ; 
the  partisans  were  to  act  against  the  fourth  corps ;  insurrections  were 
expected  in  all  quarters,  and  many  took  place  in  Sebastiani*s  district. 

The  British  troops  passed  their  port  in  a  gale,  the  82d,  but,  landing 
at  Algesiras,  marched  to  Tarifa  the  next  day,  when  they  were  joined  by 
the  twenty-eighth,  and  the  Qank  companies  of  the  ninth  and  eighty- 
second  regiments.  Thus  somewhat  more  than  four  thousand  effective 
troops  (including  two  companies  of  the  twentieth  Portuguese  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  German  hussars)  were  assembled  under  general 
Graham  ;3  all  good  and  hardy  troops,  and  himself  a  daring  old  man  and 
of  a  ready  temper  for  battle. 

General  La  Pcfia  arrived  on  the  27th,  with  seven  thousand  Spaniards, 
and  Graham,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  ceded  the  chief  command,  aU 
though  it  was  contrary  to  his  instructions.  The  next  day,  the  whole 
moved  forward  about  twelve  miles,  and  passed  the  mountain  ridges 
that,  descending  from  Ronda  to  the  sea,  separate  the  plains  of  San 
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Roqne  from  those  of  Medina  and  Ghiclana.  Being  now  within  four  leagues 
of  the  enemy's  posts,  the  troops  were  re-organized.  The  vanguard  was 
given  to  Lardizabai;- the  centre  to  the  prince  of  Anglona;  the  reserve, 
composed  of  two  Spanish  regiments  and  the  British  were  confided 
to  Graham;  and  the  cavalry  of  both  nations,  formed  in  one  body, 
was  commanded  by  colonel  Whittingham,  then  in  the  Spanish  service. 

The  French  covering  division,  wider  general  Gassagne,  consisted  of 
three  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  horse  placed  at  Medina,  with  outposts 
at  Vejer  de  la  Frontera  and  Casa  Yieja.  Before  La  Pefia's  arrival,  the 
irregulars  had  attacked  Casa  Yieja,  and  general  Beguines  had  even  taken 
Medina ;  but  Gassagne,  re-enforced  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  from  Arcos, 
retook  and  intrenched  it  the  29th;  and  the  signal  of  action  being  thus 
given,  the  French  generals  in  the  higher  provinces,  perceiving  that  the 
people  were  ready  for  commotion,  gathered  in  their  respective  forces  at 
Seville,  Ecija,  and  Gordova,  following  the  orders  left  by  Sonlt.  In  Gre- 
nada the  insurgents  were  especially  active,'  and  Sebastiaoi,  doubtful  if 
the  storm  would  not  break  on  his  head,  concentrated  a  column  at  Esti- 
pona,  which  was  a  good  covering  point  to  the  coast  line,  and  one 
whence  he  could  easily  gain  Ronda.'  Victor  manned  his  works  at  Rota, 
Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  and  the  Trocadero  with  a  mized  force,  of  re- 
fugee French,  joramentados,  and  regular  troops;  but  he  assembled 
eleven  thousand  good  soldiers  near  Ghiclana,  between  the  roads  of  Conil 
and  Medina,  to  await  the  unfolding  of  the  allies'  project." 

At  first.  La  Pella's  march  pointed  to  Medina  Sidonia ;  his  vanguard 
stormed  Gasa  Yieja  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  the  troops  from  Algesiras, 
amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  infantry  besides  several  hundreds  of  ir- 
regular cavalry,  coming  in,  increased  his  force  to  twelve  thousand  in- 
fantry, eight  hundred  horsemen,  and  twenty-four  guns.  The  3d  he 
resumed  his  march,  but  hearing  that  Medina  Sidonia  was  intrenched, 
turned  towards  the  coast,  and  drove  the  French  from  Yejer  de  la  Fron- 
tera. The  following  evening  he  continued  his  movement,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Bth,. after  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  ad- 
vanced guard  of  cavalry  was  routed  by  a  French  squadron,  he  reached 
the  Gerro  de  Puerco,  called  by  the  English  the  heights  of  Barosa;  being 
then  only  four  miles  from  the  sea  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri. 

The  hill  of  Barosa  is  a  low  ridge  creeping  in  from  the  coast  about  one 
mile  and  a  half,  and  overlooking  a  high  broken  plain  of  small  extent. 
This  plain  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  coast  cliffs;  on  the  other  by 
the  forest  of  Ghiclana,  and  in  front  by  a  pine*wood,  beyond  which  rose 
a  long  narrow  height  called  the  Bermeja,  which  filled  the  space  between 
the  Almanza  creek  and  the  sea ;  and  which  could  be  reached  by  moving 
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either  through  the  pine*wood  ia  front  or  by  the  beach  under  the  clifllB. 

At  Tarifa,  Graham,  judging  that  Victor  would  snrdy  come  out  of  his 
lines  to  fight,  had  obtained  from  La  Pefia  a  promise  to  make  short  march- 
es ;  to  keep  the  troops  fresh  for  battle ;  and  not  to  approach  the  enemy 
except  in  a  concentrated  mass.  Nevertheless,  the  day*s  march  from 
Casa  Yieja,  being  made  through  bad  roads,  with  ignorant  guides,  had 
occupied  fifteen  hours,  and  the  night  march  to  Barosa  had  been  still 
more  fatiguing.^  The  troops  came  up  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  ere 
they  had  all  arrived,  La  Pefia,  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  colleague,  without 
either  disclosing  his  own  plans,  or  communicating  by  signal  or  otherwise 
with  Zayas,  sent  the  vanguard,  re-enforced  by  a  squadron  and  three 
guns,  straight  against  the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri.  Zayas  had  cast  his 
bridge  there  on  the  2d,  and  commenced  an  intrenchment,  but,  in  the 
following  night,  being  surprised  by  the  French,  was  driven  again  into 
thelsla ;  hence  this  movement  of  the  vanguard  was  exceedingly  danger-* 
ous :  Lardizabal,  however,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  he  lost  nearly 
three  hundred  men,  forced  the  enemy's  posts  between  the  Almanza 
creek  and  the  sea,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Zayas. 

Graham  was  now  extremely  desirous  of  holding  the  Barosa  height  in 
force,  as  the  key  both  to  offensive  and  defensive  movements ;  and  he  ar- 
gued that  no  general  in  his  senses  would  lend  his  Qank  to  an  enemy,  by 
attacking  the  Bermeja  while  Barosa  was  thus  occupied.  Lacy,  the  chief 
of  the  Spanish  staff,  opposed  this  reasoning,  and  La  Pefia,  without  ce- 
remony, commanded  Graham  to  march  the  British  troops  through  the 
wood  to  Bermeja.  With  great  temper,  he  obeyed  this  uncourteous 
order,  leaving  the  flank  companies  of  the  ninth  and  eighty-second, 
under  miyor  Brown,  as  a  guard  for  the  baggage ;  he  marched,  however, 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  La  Pefia  would  remain  with  Anglona's  divi- 
sion and  the  cavalry  at  Barosa,  and  the  more  so,  as  a  Spanish  detach- 
ment was  still  on  the  side  of  Medina.  But  scarcely  had  the  British 
entered  the  wood,  when  La  Pefia,  without  any  notice,  carried  off  the 
corps  of  battle,  directed  the  cavalry  to  follow  by  the  sea-road,  and  re- 
paired himself  to  Santi  Petri,  leaving  Barosa  crowded  with  baggage,  and 
protected  only  by  a  rear-guard  of  four  guns  and  five  battalions. 

During  these  movements,  Victor  had  remained  close  in  the  forest  oC 
Chiclana,  and  as  the  patrols  of  the  allied  cavalry  reported  that  they 
could  see  no  enemy,  Graham's  march  being  only  of  two  miles,  seemed 
secure.  The  French  marshal  was,  however,  keenly  watching  the  allies* 
progress.  Having  recalled  his  infantry  from  Medina  Sidonia  as  soon  as 
La  Pefia  had  reached  Barosa,  he  momentarily  expected  their  arrival ; 
and  he  fejt  so  sure  of  success,  that  his  cavalry  then  at  Medina  and  Arcos 
were  directed  upon  Vejer  and  other  places,  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  after 
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the  battle. >  Tbe  duke  of  fielluno  had  in  hand  foorteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  nine  tluNisaod  excellent  troops,  of  the  divisions  of  Laval, 
Baffin,  and  Yillatte,  From  these  he  drew  three  grenadier  battalions  as 
reserres,  and  attached  two  of  them  and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  to 
the  division  of  Baffin,  which  formed  his  left  wing;  the  other  he  joined 
to  tbe  division  of  Laval,  which  formed  his  centre.  Yillatte's  troops, 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  after  retiring  from  Ber- 
meja,  were  posted  close  to  a  bridge  on  the  Almansa  creek,  to  cover  the 
works  of  the  camp,  and  to  watch  the  Spanish  forces  at  Santi  Petri  and 
Berraeja* 

BATTLE  or  BABOSA. 

When  Victor  observed  that  Graham's  corps  was  in  the  wood,  that  a 
strong  body  of  Spaniards  was  on  the  Berroeja,  a  third  body,  with  all 
the  baggage,  at  Barosa,  and  a  fourth  still  in  march  from  Vejer,  he  took 
yillatte*s  division  as  his  pivot,  and  came  with  a  rapid  pace  into  the 
plain,  and  began  the  battle.  Laval  was  directed  against  the  English, 
but  Victor  himself,  with  Buffings  brigade,  ascending  the  reverse  side  of 
Barosa,  cut  off  tbe  Spanish  detachment  on  the  road  to  Medina,  drove 
the  whole  of  the  rear-guard  off  the  height  towards  the  sea,  dispersed  the 
baggage  and  followers  of  the  army  in  all  directions,  and  took  three 
Spanish  guns. 

Major  Brown,  seeing  the  general  confusion,  and  being  unable  to 
stem  the  torrent,  slowly  retired  into  the  plain,  and  sending  notice  of 
this  attack  to  Graham,  demanded  orders.  That  general,  being  then 
near  Bermeja,  answered,  that  he  was  to  fight;  and  instantly  facing 
about  himself,  regained  the  plain  with  the  greatest  celerity,  expecting 
to  find  La  Pefia,  with  the  corps  of  battle  and  the  cavalry,  on  the  height. 
But  when  the  view  opened,  he  beheld  Boffin's  brigade  flanked  by  the 
chosen  battalions,  near  the  top  of  Barosa  at  the  one  side,  the  Spanish 
rear-guard  and  baggage  flying  in  confusion  on  the  other,  the  French  ca- 
valry between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  and  Laval  close  on  his  own  left 
flank;  bat  La  Pefia  he  could  see  nowhere.  In  this  desperate  situation, 
he  felt  that  to  retreat  upon  Bermeja,  and  thus  bring  the  enemy,  pell- 
melt  with  the  allies,  on  to  that  narrow  ridge,  must  be  disastrous,  where- 
fore, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  attack,  although  the 
key  of  the  field  of  battle  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession. 

Ten  guns,  under  major  Duncan,  instantly  opened  a  terrific  fire 
against  Laval's  column,  while  colonel  Andrew  Barnard,  with  the  ri- 
flemen and  the  Portuguese  companies,  running  vehemently  out  on  the 
left,  commenced  the  fight :  the  remainder  of  the  British  troops,  without 
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any  attention  to  regiments  or  brigades,  so  sadden  was  the  affair,  formed 
two  masses,  one  of  which  ander  general  Dilkes  marched  hastily  against 
Ruffin,  and  the  other  under  colonel  Wheatly  against  Laval.  Duncan^s 
gans  ravaged  the  French  ranks,  Laval's  artillery  replied  vigorously, 
RaflSn*s  batteries  took  Wheatly^s  colnmn  in  flank,  and  the  infantry  on 
both  sides  pressed  forward  eagerly,  and  with  a  pealing  musketry. 
When  near  together,  a  fierce,  rapid,  prolonged  charge  of  the  British 
overthrew  the  first  line  of  the  French,  and,  notwithstanding  its  eitreme 
valour,  drove  it  in  confusion,  over  a  narrow  dip  of  ground,  upon  the  se- 
cond, which  was  almost  immediately  broken  in  the  same  manner,  and 
only  the  chosen  battalion,  hitherto  posted  on  the  right,  remained  to 
cover  the  retreat. 

Meanwhile  Brown  had  marched  headlong  against  Ruffin.  Nearly 
half  of  his  detachment  went  down  under  the  enemy's  first  fire;  yet  he 
maintained  the  fight,  until  Dilkes'  column,  which  had  crossed  a  deep 
hollow  and  never  stopt  even  to  reform  the  regiments,  came  up,  with 
little  order  indeed,  but  in  a  fierce  mood,  and  then  the  whole  ran  up 
towards  the  summit;  there  was  no  slackness  on  any  side,  and  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  ascent  their  gallant  opponents  met  them,  A  dreadful, 
and  for  some  time  a  doubtful,  fight  ensued;  but  Ruffin  and  Chaudron 
Rousseau,  commanding  the  chosen  grenadiers,  both  fell  mortally 
wounded,  the  English  bore  strongly  onward,  and  their  incessant 
slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French  from  (he  hill  with  the  loss  of  three 
guns  and  many  brave  soldiers. 

The  discomfited  divisions,  retiring  concentrically,  soon  met,  and 
with  infinite  spirit  endeavoured  to  reform  and  renew  the  action.  The 
play  of  Duncan's  guns,  close,  rapid,  and  murderous,  rendered  the 
attempt  vain.  Victor  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  British  having 
been  twenty-four  hours  under  arms,  without  food,  were  too  exhausted 
to  pursue. 

While  these  terrible  combats  of  infantry  were  fighting,  La  Pefia 
looked  idly  on,  neither  sending  his  cavalry,  nor  his  horse-artillery,  nor 
any  part  of  his  army,  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally ;  nor  yet  menacing  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  which  was  close  to  him  and  weak.  The  Spanish 
Walloon  guards,  the  regiment  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  some  guerilla  ovalry, 
indeed  turned  without  orders,  coming  up  just  as  the  action  ceased ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  colonel  Whittingham,  an  Englishman  commanding 
a  powerful  body  of  horse,  would  have  done  as  much  ;  but  no  stroke  in 
aid  of  the  British  was  struck  by  a  Spanish  sabre  that  day,  although  the 
French  cavalry  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  it  Is 
evident  that  the  eight  hundred  under  Whittingham  might,  by  sweeping 
round  the  left  of  Ruffiu's  division,  have  rendered  the  defeat  ruinous. 
So  certain,  indeed,  was  this,  that  colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  drawing 
off  the  hundred  and  eighty  German  hussars  belonging  to  the  English 
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army,  reached  the  field  of  battle,  and  charging  the  French  squadrons 
JQSt  as  their  retreating  divisions  met,  overthrew  them,  took  two  guns, 
and  even  attempted,  though  vainly,  to  sabre  Rousseau's  chosen  bat- 
talions. 

Such  was  the  fight  of  Barosa.  Short,  for  it  lasted  only  one  hour  and 
a  half,  but  most  violent  and  bloody ;  for  fifty  officers,  sixty  sergeants, 
and  above  eleven  hundred  British  soldiers,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  six  guns,  an  eagle,  two  generals 
(both  mortally  wounded),  together  with  four  hundred  other  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

After  the  action,  Graham  remained  some  hours  on  the  height,  still 
hoping  that  La  Pefia  would  awake  to  the  prospect  of  success  and  glory, 
which  the  extreme  valour  of  the  British  had  opened.  Four  thousand 
men  and  a  powerful  artillery  had  come  over  the  Santi  Petri,  and  thus 
the  Spanish  general  was  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and 
eight  hundred  cavalry,  all  fresh  troops ;  while  before  him  were  only 
the  remains  of  the  French  line  of  battle  retreating  in  the  greatest 
disorder  upon  Chiclana.  Bat  all  military  feeling  was  extinct  in  La 
Pefia,  and  as  Graham  could  no  longer  endure  such  command,  the 
morning  of  the  6th  saw  the  British  filing  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Isla.' 

On  the  French  side,  Cassagne*s  reserve  came  up  from  Medina,  and  a 
council  of  war  being  held  in  the  night  of  the  l$lh,  Victor,  although  of  a 
desponding  nature,  proposed  another  attack,  but  the  suggestion  being 
ill  received,  nothing  was  done.  On  the  6th,  admiral  Keats,  landing 
his  seamen  and  marines,  dismantled,  with  exception  of  Catalina,  every 
fwt  from  Rota  to  Santa  Maria,  and  even  obtained  momentary  posses- 
sion of  the  latter  place.*  This  caused  such  confusion  and  alarm  in  the 
French  camp,  that  the  duke  of  Belluno,  leaving  garrisons  at  the  great 
points  of  his  lines,  and  a  rear-guard  at  Chiclana,  retreated  behind  the 
San  Pedro,  where  he  expected  to  be  immediately  attacked.  If  La  Pefia 
had  even  then  pushed  to  Chiclana,  Graham  and  Keats  were  willing  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Trocadero ;  yet  the  6lh  and  7th 
passed,  without  even  a  Spanish  patrol  following  the  French.  On  the 
8th  Victor  returned  to  Chiclana,  whereupon  La  Pefia  recrossed  the 
Santi  Petri,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  ;  and  his  detachment  on  the  side 
of  Medina  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  Isia,  was  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  retire  to  Algesiras. 

All  the  passages  in  this  extraordinary  battle  were  so  broadly  marked, 
that  observations  would  be  useless.  The  contemptible  feebleness  of 
La  Pefia  furnished  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  heroic  vigour  of  Graham, 
whose  attack  was  an  inspiration  rather  than  a  resolution,  so  wise,  so 
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sudden  was  the  decision,  so  swift,  so  conclusive  was  the  execution. 
The  original  plan  of  the  enterprise  having  been  however  rather  rashly 
censured,  some  remarks  on  that  head  may  be  useful.  **  Sebasliani,'* 
it  is  said,  "  might,  by  moving  on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  have  crushed 
them,  and  they  had  no  right  to  calculate  upon  his  inactivity."  This  is  a 
shallow  criticism.  Graham,  weighing  the  natural  dislike  of  one  gene- 
ral to  serve  under  another,  judged,  that  Sebastiani,  harassed  by  insur- 
rections in  Grenada,  would  not  hastily  abandon  his  own  district, 
menaced  as  it  was  by  insurrection,  to  succour  Victor,  before  it  was 
clear  where  the  blow  was  to  be  struck.  The  distance  from  Tarifa  to 
Chiclana  was  about  6fty  miles,  whereas,  from  Sebasliani's  nearest  post 
to  Chiclana  was  above  a  hundred,  and  the  real  object  of  the  allies  could 
not  be  known  until  they  had  passed  the  mountains  separating  Tarifa 
from  Medina.  Combining  these  moral  and  physical  considerations, 
Graham  had  reason  to  expect  several  days  of  free  action ;  and  thus 
indeed  it  happened,  and  with  a  worthy  colleague  he  would  have  rais- 
ed the  blockade:'  more  than  that  could  scarcely  have  been  hoped, 
as  the  French  forces  would  have  concentrated  either  before  Cadiz 
or  about  Seville  or  Ecija ;  and  they  had  still  fifty  thousand  men  in  An- 
dalusia. 

Victor's  attack  on  the  Kth,  was  well-judged,  well-timed,  and  vigorous; 
with  a  few  thousand  more  troops  he,  alone,  would  have  crushed  the 
allies.  The  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  English  prevented  this  disaster, 
but  if  Graham  or  his  troops  had  given  way,  or  even  hesitated,  the  whole 
army  must  have  been  driven  like  sheep  into  an  enclosure;  the  Almanza 
creek  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the  other,  the  Santi  Petri  to  bar  their 
night,  and  the  enemy  hanging  on  their  rear  in  all  the  fierceness  of 
victory.  Indeed,  such  was  La  Pefia*s  misconduct,  that  the  French, 
although  defeated,  gained  their  main  point;  the  blockade  was  renew- 
ed, and  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  action,  a  French  detachment 
passed  near  the  bridge  of  Zuazo  without  difficulty,  and  brought  back 
prisoners;  thus  proving  that  with  a  few  more  troops  Victor  might 
have  seized  the  Isla.  Meanwhile  Ballesteros,  who  had  gone  against 
Seville,  was  chased,  in  a  miserable  condition,  to  the  Aroche  hills,  by 
Daricau. 

In  Cadiz  violent  disputes  arose.  La  Peiia,  in  an  address  to  the  eor- 
tez,  claimed  the  victory  for  himself.  He  affirmed  that  all  the  previous 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
English  general,  and  the  latter*s  retreat  into  the  Isla  he  indicated 
as  the  real  cause  of  failure  :  Lacy  and  general  Cruz-Murgeon  also  pub- 
lished inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action,  and  even  had  deceptive  plans 
engraved  to  uphold  their  statements. 
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Graham,  slang  by  these  unworthy  proceedings,  exposed  the  con- 
dad  of  La  Pefia  in  a  letter  to  the  British  envoy  ;  refused  with  disdain 
the  title  of  grandee  of  the  first  class  voted  to  him  by  the  cortez ;  and 
when  Lacy  ased  some  expressions  relative  to  the  action  personally 
offensive,  he  enforced  an  apology  with  his  sword.  But  having  thus 
shown  himself  superior  to  his  opponents  at  all  points,  the  gallant  old 
man  soon  afterwards  relinquished  his  command  to  general  G>oke9  and 
joined  lord  Wellington's  army. 


18 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Siege  of  Badajoi  coDlinued— Imat  surreDdlers~Hi»  cowardice  and  treachery— Albu- 
querque and  Valencia  de  Alcantara  (aken  liy  ihe  French— Soult  returns  to  Andalusia 
— Relative  slate  of  ihe  armies  at  Santarem—  Retreat  of  I  he  French-  Massena*s  able 
mo venenl— Skirmish  at  Pombal— Combat  of  Rcdinha— Massena  halts  at  Condeixa— 
Monlbrun  endeavonrs  to  seize  Coimbra— Baffled  by  colonel  Trent— Condeixa  burned 
by  the  French— Combat  of  Casal  Nova— General  Cole  turns  the  French  flank  at 
Tanella—  Combat  of  Fox  d'Aronce— Massena  retires  behind  the  Alva. 


Whilb  discord  prevailed  at  Cadiz,  nearly  the  whole  of  Andalusia  was 
disturbed  by  insurrections  of  the  peasantry,  nevertheless,  such  was 
Sonlfs  resolution,  the  siege  of  Badajoz  continued.  Early  in  March,  the 
second  parallel  being  completed  and  the  Pardaleras  taken  into  the  works, 
the  approaches  were  carried  by  sap  to  the  covert- way,  and  mines  were 
prepared  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp.  However  Rafael  Menacho,  the 
governor,  was  in  no  manner  dismayed ;  his  sallies  were  frequent  and 
vigorous,  his  activity  and  courage  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence, 
he  had  begun  to  retrench  in  the  streets  behind  the  part  attacked,  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  besieged,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  favourably,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  during 
a  sally,  in  which  the  nearest  French  batteries  were  carried,  the  guns 
spiked,  and  the  trenches  partly  ruined,  Menacho  was  killed,  and  the 
command  fell  to  Imas,  a  man  so  unworthy  that  a  worse  could  not  any- 
where be  found.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  then  died  away,  the  be- 
siegers* works  advanced  rapidly,  the  ditch  was  passed,  a  lodgment  was 
made  on  one  of  the  ravelins,  the  rampart  was  breached,  and  the  fire  of 
the  besieged  being  nearly  extinguished,  on  .the  10th  of  March  the  place 
was  summoned  in  a  peremptory  manner. 

At  this  time  the  great  crisis  of  the  campaign  having  passed,  a  strong 
body  of  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  ready  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  In  three  different  ways,  by  telegraph,  by  a  letter,  and  by  a 
confidential  messenger,  the  governor  was  informed,  that  Massena  was 
in  full  retreat  and  that  the  relieving  army  was  actually  in  march. ^  The 
breach  was  still  impracticable,  provisions  were  plentiful,  the  garrison 
above  eight  thousand  strong,  the  French  army  reduced,  by  sickness,  by 

1   Lord  Wellington's  despatch. 
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detachments  and  the  preTions  operations,  to  less  than  foarteeo  thousand 
men.  Imas  read  the  letter,  and  instantly  surrendered,  handing  over  at 
the  same  moment  the  intelligence  thus  obtained  to  the  enemy.  He  also 
demanded  that  his  grenadiers  should  march  out  of  the  breach ;  it  was 
granted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  the  opening  himself  ere  they 
could  do  so !  Yet  this  man  so  covered  with  opprobrium,  and  who  had 
secured  his  own  liberty  while  consigning  his  fellow  soldiers  to  a  prison, 
and  his  own  character  to  infamy,  was  never  punished  by  the  Spanish 
rulers  :  lord  Wellington's  indignant  remonstrances  forced  them,  in- 
deed, to  bring  him  to  trial,  but  they  made  the  process  last  during  the 
whole  war. 

When  the  place  fell,  Mortier  marched  against  Campo  Mayor,  and  La- 
tour  Maubourg  seizing  Albuquerque  and  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  made  sii 
hundred  prisoners ;  but  Soult,  alarmed  by  the  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Barosa,  returned  to  Andalusia.  He  had,  in  fifty  days,  mastered  four 
fortresses  and  invested  a  fifth ;  he  had  killed  or  dispersed  ten  thousand 
men,  and  taken  twenty  thousand  with  a  force  which,  at  no  time,  exceed* 
ed  the  number  of  his  prisoners.  Yet  great  and  daring  and  successful 
as  his  operations  had  been,  the  principal  object  of  his  expedition  was 
frustrated,  for  Uassena  was  in  retreat !  lord  Wellington's  combinations 
had  palsied  the  hand  of  the  conqueror! 

While  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  proceeding,  no  change  took  place  in 
the  main  positions  of  either  army  at  Santarem.  The  French  general 
had  been  encouraged  to  maintain  his  ground  by  the  stale  of  the  Portu- 
guese army,  which  he  hoped  would  break  up  the  alliance ;  for  such  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  regency,  that  the  native  troops  were  starving  in 
their  own  country,  while  the  British  were  well  fed,  and  the  deserters 
from  the  former,  without  knowing  the  cause,  bad  a  story,  as  true  as  it 
was  pitiable,  to  tell  of  their  miseries.  The  English  general,  certain 
that  the  French,  who  were  greatly  reduced  by  sickness,  must  soon  quit 
their  ground  if  he  could  relieve  Badajoz,  only  wailed  for  his  re-enforce- 
ments to  send  Beresford  with  fourteen  thousand  men  against  Soult;  but 
the  battle  of  the  Gebora  ruined  this  plan  and  changed  his  situation. 
The  arrival  of  the  re-cnforccmenls  could  not  then  enable  him  to  detach 
a  sufiicient  number  of  men  to  relieve  Badajox,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  starving  Massena,  but  of  beating  him  before  Soult  could 
take  Badajoz  and  the  two  armies  be  joined.  Wherefore  he  resolved  to 
post  ten  thousand  men  before  the  hill  of  Santarem  to  hold  Regiiier  in 
check;  to  make  Beresford  cross  the  Tagusat  Abrantes,  and  fall  on  Mas- 
sena*s  rear;  and  meanwhile  moving  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  army  by 
Rio  Mayor  and  Tremes,  to  force  back  the  French  centre  and  right,  and 
cutting  off  their  left,  to  drive  it  into  the  Tagus.  Bui  nothing  could  i>e 
attempted  until  the  troops  from  England  arrived,  and  day  after  day 
passed  in  vain  expectation  of  their  coming.   Being  embarked  in  January, 
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they  would  have  reached  Lisbon  before  the  end  of  that  month,  if  sir  Jo- 
seph  Yorke,  the  admiral,  had  taken  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
which  blew  when  the  troops  were  iirst  pat  on  board;  he  however 
neglected  this  opportunity,  contrary  gales  followed,  and  the  ordinary 
voyage  of  ten  days  was  prolonged  for  six  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  general's  sitaation  was  becoming  very 
perilous.  To  besiege  Abrantes  was  above  his  means,  and  although  that 
fortress  was  an  important  strategic  point  for  the  allies  who  had  a  move- 
able bridge,  it  would  not  have  been  so  for  the  French.  Massena  could 
only  choose  then,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  alone,  or  to  wait 
until  Soult  appeared  on  the  left  bank,  or  to  retreat.  For  sometime  he 
seemed  inclined  to  the  first,  showing  great  jealousy  of  the  works  oppo* 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  and  carrying  his  boats  on  wheel-carriages 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  as  if  to  alarm  Beresford  and  oblige  him 
to  concentrate  to  his  left :  yet  that  general  relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigi- 
lance, neither  spy  nor  officer  passed  his  lines  of  observation,  and  Mas- 
sena knew,  generally,  that  Soult  was  before  Bada^oz,  liut  nothing  more. 
However,  time  wore  away,  sickness  wasted  the  army,  food  became  daily 
scarcer,  the  organization  of  the  troops  was  seriously  loosened,  the  leading 
generals  were  at  variance,  and  the  conspiracy  to  put  5L  Cyr  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  Spain  was  by  no  means  relinquished.' 

Under  these  accumulating  difficulties  even  Massena*s  obstinacy  gave 
way ;  he  promised  to  retreat  when  he  had  no  more  provisions  left  than 
would  serve  his  army  for  the  march.  A  tardy  resolution,  yet  adopted 
at  the  moment,  when  lo  maintain  his  position  was  more  important  than 
ever,  as  ten  days  longer  at  Santarem  would  have  ensured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Soult.  General  Pelet  says,  that  the  latter  marshal,  by  engaging 
in  the  siege  of  Badajoz  and  Olivenca,  instead  of  coming  directly  down 
upon  the  Tagus,  was  the  cause  of  Massena's  failure.  This  can  hardly 
be  sustained.  Before  those  sieges  and  the  battle  of  the  Gebora,  Mendi- 
zabai  could  have  assembled  twenty  thousand  men  on  .Soulfs  rear,  and 
there  was  a  large  body  of  miiiiia  on  the  Pon^ul  and  the  £lga ;  Beresford 
had  fourteen  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  regulars,  besides  orde- 
nan^a ;  and  the  infinite  number  of  boats  at  lord  Wellington's  command 
would  have  enabled  him  to  throw  troops  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  with  a  celerity  that  would  have  baffled  any  effort  of  Massena  to 
assist  the  duke  of  Dalmatia.  Now,  if  the  latter  had  been  defeated,  with 
what  argument  could  he  have  defended  his  reputation  as  a  general, 
after  having  left  three  or  four  garrisoned  fortresses  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men  upon  his  flank  and  rear ;  to  say  nothing  of  ihe  results  threaten- 
ed by  the  battle  of  Barosa.  The  true  cause  of  Massena's  failure  was  the 
insufficiency  of  his  means  to  oppose  the  English  general's  combinations. 

I  Se«  Vol.  I,  page  497. 
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The  French  army,  reduced  by  sickness  to  forty  thousand  fightiog-men, 
exdasive  of  Drouefs  troops  at  Leiria,  woald  have  been  unable  to  main- 
tain its  extended  position  against  the  attack  meditated  by  lord  WelKng- 
ton ;  and  when  Massena,  through  the  means  of  the  fldalgos,  knew  that 
the  English  re-enforcements  were  come,  he  prepared  to  retreat.  Those 
troops  landed  the  2d  of  March,  and,  the  6th,  the  French  had  evacuated 
the  position  of  Santarem. 

At  this  time  Napoleon  directed  the  armies  of  Spain  to  be  remodelled.* 
The  king*s  force  was  diminished,  the  army  of  the  south  increased ;  ge- 
neral Drouet  was  ordered  to  march  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  the  fifth 
corps,  which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  in  place  of  Mortier;  the 
remainder  of  the  ninth  corps  was  to  compose  two  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Clauzel  and  Foy,  and  to  be  incorporated  with  the  army  of 
Portugal.  Marmoot  was  appointed  to  relieve  Ney  in  the  command  of 
the  sixth  corps ;  Lioison  was  removed  to  the  second  corps ;  Bessi^res  was 
ordered  to  post  six  thousand  men  at  Giudad  Rodrigo,  to  watch  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal  and  support  Claparede.  Of  the  imperial  guards ,  seven 
thousand  were  to  assemble  at  Zamora,  to  hold  the  Gallicians  in  check, 
and  the  remainder  at  Yalladoiid,  with  strong  parlies  of  cavalry  in  the 
space  between  those  places,  that  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in 
Portugal  might  be  daily  received.  Thus  Massena  was  enabled  to  adopt 
any  operation  that  might  seem  good  to  him,  without  reference  to  his 
original  base ;'  but  the  order  for  the  execution  of  these  measures  did 
not  reach  the  armies  until  a  later  period. 

arraxiT  or  tbx  laxiicH  peoh  sAimixi. 

Several  lines  of  operation  were  open  to  the  prince  of  £$sling.  1**.  Ho 
could  pass  the  Tagus,  between  Punhete  and  Abranles,  by  boats,  or  by 
fords  which  were  often  practicable  after  a  week  of  dry  weather.  d<».  Ue 
could  retire,  by  the  Sobreira  Formosa,  upon  Castclio  firanco,  and  open 
a  communication  with  the  king  by  Placencia,  and  with  the  duke  of  Dal- 
matia  by  Alcantara.  3<>.  He  could  march,  by  the  Estrada  Nova  and  Bel- 
monte,  to  Sabugal,  and  afterwards  act  according  to  circumstances. 
4<*.  He  could  gain  the  Mondego,  and  ascend  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
towards  Guarda  and  Almeida;  or,  crossing  it,  march  upon  Oporto 
through  an  untouched  country.  Of  these  four  plans,  the  first  was  pe- 
rilous, and  the  weather  too  unsettled  to  be  sure  of  the  fords.  The  se- 
cond and  third  were  difficult,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  Sobreira,  and 
exposed,  because  the  allies  could  break  out  by  Abranles  upon  the  flank 
of  the  army  while  in  retreat.  Massena  decided  on  the  last,  although  his 
actual  position  being  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  retreat,  he  was  necessarily 
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forced  to  make  a  flank  movement,  with  more  thaa  ten  thoosand  sick  men 
and  all  his  stores,  under  the  beard  of  an  adversary,  before  he  could  begin 
his  retreat.  Yet  this  he  executed,  and  in  a  manner  befitting  a  great 
commander. 

Commencing  his  preparations  by  destroying  munition,  and  all  guns 
that  could  not  be  horsed,  he  passed  his  sick  and  baggage,  by  degrees, 
upon  Thomar,  keeping  only  his  fighting-men  in  the  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicating  an  intention  of  passing  the  Zeiere.  But  when  the 
impediments  of  the  army  had  gained  two  marches,  Ney  suddenly  assem- 
bled the  sixth  corps  and  the  cavalry  on  the  Lys,  near  Leiria,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  advancing  against  Torres  Yedras,  a  movement  that 
necessarily  kept  lord  Wellington  in  suspense.  Meanwhile,  the  second 
and  eighth  corps,  quitting  Sanlarem,  Tremcs,  and  Alcanhcte,  in  the 
night  of  the  5th,  fell  back,  by  Pernes,  upon  Torres  Novas  and  Thomar, 
destroying  the  bridges  on  the  Alviella  behind  them.  The  next  morning 
the  boats  were  burned  at  Punhete,  and  Loison  retreated  by  the  road  of 
Espinhai  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  main  line  of  retreat,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  army,  by  rapid  concentric  marches,  made  for  a  position  in 
front  of  Pombal.  The  line  of  movement  to  the  Mondego  was  thus 
secured,  and  four  days  gained;  for  lord  Wellington,  although  aware 
that  a  retreat  was  in  progress  of  execution,  was  quite  unable  to  take  any 
decided  step,  lest  he  should  open  the  Lines  to  his  adversary.  Neverthe- 
less he  had  caused  Beresford  to  close  to  his  right  on  the  tSth,  and  at 
daylight,  on  the  6th,  discovering  the  empty  camps  of  Santarem,  followed 
the  enemy  closely  with  his  own  army. 

Thomar  seemed  to  be  the  French  point  of  concentration ;  but  as  their 
boats  were  still  maintained  at  Punhete,  general  William  Stewart  crossed 
the  Tagus,  at  Abrantes,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Beresford*s  corps, 
while  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
marched  to  Golegao ;  the  light  division  also  reached  Pernes,  where  the 
bridge  was  rapidly  repaired  by  captain  Todd,  of  the  royal  staff^orps. 
The  7th,  as  the  enemy  had  burned  his  boats  on  the  Zezere,  the  Abrantes 
bridge  was  brought  down  to  that  river,  and  Stewart,  crossing,  moved  to 
Thomar,  on  which  place  the  divisions  at  Golegao  were  likewise  directed. 
But  the  retreat  being  now  decidedly  pronounced  for  the  Mondego,  the 
troops  at  Thomar  were  ordered  to  halt,  while  the  light  division,  German 
hussars,  and  royal  dragoons  followed  the  eighth  corps,  and  took  two 
hundred  prisoners. 

This  day's  march  disclosed  a  horrible  calamity.  A  large  house, 
situated  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  mountains,  was  discovered,  filled  with 
starving  persons.  Above  thirty  women  and  children  had  sunk;  and, 
sitting  by  the  bodies,  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  survivors,  of  whom  one 
only  was  a  man,  but  all  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  eat  the  little  food 
wc  had  to  offer  them.     The  youngest  had  fallen  first,  all  the  children 
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were  dead.  Nooe  were  emaciated,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  were 
invariably  drawn  transversely,  giving  an  appearance  of  laughing,  and 
presenting  the  roost  ghastly  sight  imaginable.  The  man  seemed  most 
eager  for  life,  the  women  appeared  patient  and  resigned ;  and,  even  in 
this  distress,  bad  covered  and  arranged  the  bodies  of  those  who  first  died, 
with  decency  and  care. 

While  one  part  of  the  army  was  thus  in  pursuit,  the  third  and  fifth 
divisions  moved  from  the  Lines,  upon  Leiria,  the  Abrantes'  boats  fell 
down  the  river  to  Tancos,  where  a  bridge  was  fixed,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  divisions,  and  some  cavalry,  were  then  directed  to  return  from 
Thomar  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  relieve  Badagoz.  Beresford, 
who  had  remained  with  a  part  of  his  corps  near  Barca,  likewise  sent  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  to  Portalegre  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  Wellington,  misled  partly  by  a  letter  of  general  Tranl's,  partly 
by  information  obtained  in  Santa  rem,  and  partly  by  Massena's  feigned 
movement,  at  first  thought  the  retreat  would  be  by  the  Puente  de  M ur* 
ceila ;  but  on  the  8th  he  was  convinced  it  was  directed  towards  Coimbra , 
and  on  the  9th,  the  enemy,  instead  of  continuing  his  retreat,  concen- 
trated the  sixth  and  eighth  corps  and  Montbrun*s  cavalry  on  a  table- 
land, in  front  of  Pombal,  where  the  light  division  skirmished  with  his 
advanced  posts,  and  the  German  horse  charged  his  cavalry  with  success, 
taking  some  prisoners.  Here,  finding  the  French  disposed  to  accept 
battle,  the  English  general  was  compelled  to  alter  his  plans.  To  fight 
wiih  advantage,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  up,  from  Thomar,  the  troops 
destined  to  relieve  Badajoz.  Not  to  fight,  was  to  give  up  to  the  enemy 
Coimbra,  and  the  untouched  country  behind,  as  far  as  Oporto  :  Massena 
would  thus  retire  with  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  intelligence  received  from  Badajoz,  described  that  place  as 
being  in  a  sufficient  state  to  hold  out  for  a  month.  This  decided  the 
question. 

The  fourth  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry,  already  on  the  march  for 
the  Alemtejo,  were  countermauded ;  general  Nightingale,  with  a  brigade 
of  the  first  division  and  some  horse,  was  directed  by  the  road  of  EspinhaU 
to  observe  the  second  corps ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  concentrically 
directed  upon  Pombal.  How  dangerous  a  captain  Massena  could  be, 
was  here  proved.  His  first  movement  began  the  4th,  it  was  the  11th 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  could  be  assembled  to  fight  him  at 
Pombal,  and,  during  these  seven  days,  he  had  executed  one  of  the  most 
difficult  operations  in  war,  gained  three  or  four  marches,  and  completely 
organized  bis  system  of  retreat.  Had  any  rain  fallen  on  the  first  day, 
the  allies  could  not  have  followed  him  with  artillery,  such  was  the 
slaie  of  the  roads,  and  he,  having  before  sent  offer  destroyed  all  his 
guns  except  a  few  light  pieces,  would  thus  have  had  another  great 
advantage. 
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'    8KIMI8H  AT   FOHBAL. 

Pack's  brigade  and  the  cavalry,  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  light  divisions,  and  the  Portuguese  troops,  which  were  attached, 
like  the  Latin  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  legion,  to  each  British  division, 
were  assembling  in  front  of  the  enemy  on  the  10th ;  when  Massena,  who 
had  sent  his  baggage  over  the  Soure  river  in  the  night  by  the  bridge  of 
Pombal,  suddenly  retired  through  that  town.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  the  light  division,  the  streets  were  still  encumbered,  and  Ney  draw- 
ing up  a  rear-guard  on  a  height  behind  the  town,  threw  a  detachment 
into  the  old  castle  of  Pombal.  He  had,  however,  waited  too  long.  The 
French  army  was  moving  in  some  confusion  and  in  a  very  extended, 
column  of  march,  by  a  narrow  defile,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Soure  river,  which  was  fordable,  and  the  British  divisions  were  in  rapid 
motion  along  the  left  bank,  with  the  design  of  crossing  lower  down,  and 
cutting  Massena*s  line  of  retreat.  The  fall  of  night  prevented  this  ope* 
ration,  but  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  at  Pombal,  where  the  ninety- 
fifth  and  the  third  ca^adores  of  the  light  division,  after  some  changes  of 
fortune,  drove  the  French  from  the  castle  and  town  with  such  vigour, 
that  they  could  not  destroy  the  bridge,  although  it  was  mined.  About 
forty  of  the  allies  were  hurt,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat 
greater. 

In  the  night  Massena  continued  his  retreat,  which  now  assumed  a 
regular  and  concentrated  form.  The  baggage  and  sick,  protected  by 
the  reserve  cavalry,  marched  first ;  they  were  followed  by  the  eighth 
corps,  while  the  sixth,  with  some  light  cavalry,  and  the  best  horsed  of 
the  artillery,  were  destined  to  stem  the  pursuit.  Ney  had  been  ordered 
to  detach  Marcognet's  brigade  on  the  10th,  from  the  Lys,  to  seize 
Coimbra ;  but  some  delay  having  taken  place,  Montbrun  was  now  ap- 
pointed for  that  service,  which  was  very  important;  for  lord  Wellington's 
immediate  object  was  to  save  Coimbra,  and  he  designed,  by  skilful, 
rather  than  daring,  operations,  to  oblige  Massena  to  quit  the  Portuguese 
territory.  The  moral  effect  of  such  an  event,  he  judged,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  general  cause ;  but  as  his  re-enforcements  were  still 
distant,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  fourth  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
from  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  strike  a  sudden 
stroke  also,  if  a  fair  occasion  offered.  Howbeit,  the  country  was  full  of 
strong  positions,  the  roads  hollow  and  confined  by  mountains  on  either 
hand;  every  village  formed  a  defile;  the  weather  was  moderate,  and 
favourable  to  the  enemy,  and  Ney,  with  a  wonderfully  happy  mixture  of 
courage,  readiness,  and  skill,  illustrated  every  league  of  ground  by  some 
signal  combination  of  war. 

Daybreak,  on  the  12th,  saw  both  armies  in  movement,  and  eight 
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miles  of  march,  and  some  slight  skirmishing,  bronght  the  head  of  the 
British  into  a  hollow  way,  leading  to  a  high  table-land  on  which  Ney 
had  disposed  five  thousand  infantry,  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
some  light  guns*  His  centre  was  opposite  the  hollow  road,  his  wings 
were  covered  by  wooded  heights,  which  he  occupied  with  light  troops  ; 
his  right  rested  on  the  ravine  of  the  Soure ;  his  left  on  the  Redinha, 
which  circling  round  his  rear  fell  into  the  Sonre^  Behind  him  the 
village  of  Redinha,  situated  in  a  hollow,  covered  a  narrow  bridge  and 
a  long  and  dangerous  defile ;  and,  beyond  the  stream,  some  very  rugged 
heights,  commanding  a  view  of  the  position  in  front  of  the  village,  were 
occupied  by  a  division  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  heavy  guns,  all  so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
very  considerable  force. 

COHBAT  OF   BimifHA. 

After  examining  the  enemy's  position  for  a  short  time,  lord  Wellington 
directed  the  light  division,  now  commanded  by  sir  William  Erskine,  to 
attack  the  wooded  slopes  covering  Ney*s  right,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
these  orders  were  executed.  The  fifty-second,  the  ninety-fifth,  and  the 
ca^adores,  assisted  by  a  company  of  the  forty-third,  carried  the  ascent 
and  cleared  the  woods,  and  their  skirmishers  even  advanced  on  to  the 
open  plain;  but  the  French  battalions,  supported  by  four  guns,  im- 
mediately opened  a  heavy  rolling  fire,  and  at  the  same  moment,  colonel 
Ferri^re,  of  the  third  French  hussars,  charged  and  took  fourteen  pri- 
soners. This  officer,  during  the  whole  campaign,  never  failed  to  break 
in  upon  the  skirmishers  in  the  most  critical  moments,  sometimes  with  a 
squadron,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  men ;  he  was  always  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  right  place,  and  was  continually  proving  how  much  may 
be  done,  even  in  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  a  small  body  of  good 
cavalry. 

£rskine*s  line,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  infantry  and  six  guns, 
being  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  outQanked  the  French  right, 
tending  towards  the  ford  of  the  Redinha,  was  now  re-enforced  with  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  meanwhile  Picton  seized  the  wooded  heights 
protecting  the  French  left.  Thus  Ney*s  position  was  laid  bare.  Never- 
theless, that  marshal  observing  that  lord  Wellington,  deceived  as  to  his 
real  numbers,  was  bringing  the  mass  of  the  allied  troops  into  line,  far 
from  retreating,  even  charged  Piclon's  skirmishers,  and  continued  to 
hold  his  ground  with  an  astonishing  confidence  if  we  consider  his  posi- 
tion ;  for  the  third  division  was  nearer  to  the  village  and  bridge  than  his 
right,  and  there  were  already  cavalry  and  guns  enough  on  the  plain  to 
overwhelm  him.  In  this  posture  both  sides  remained  for  about  an 
hour,-when  three  shots  were  fired  from  the  British  centre  as  a  signal  for 
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a  forward  movement,  and  saddenly  a  most  splendid  spectacle  of  war 
was  exhibited.  The  woods  seemed  alive  with  troops,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments thirty  thousand  men,  forming  three  gorgeous  lines  of  battle, 
were  stretched  across  the  plain,  bending  on  a  gentle  curve,  and  moving 
magestically  onwards,  while  horsemen  and  guns,  springing  forward 
simultaneously  from  the  centre  and  from  the  left  wing,  charged  under 
a  general  volley  from  the  French  battalions  :  the  latter  were  instantly 
hidden  by  the  smoke,  and  when  that  cleared  away  no  enemy  was  to  be 
seen! 

Ney  keenly  watching  the  progress  of  this  grand  formation,  had  op- 
posed Picton^s  foremost  skirmishers  with  his  left,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  withdrew  the  rest  of  his  people  with  such  rapidity,  that  he 
gained  the  village  ere  the  cavalry  could  (ouch  him  :  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Pjcton*s  skirmishers  and  of  Ihc  horse-artillery  scarcely  enabled  them 
to  gall  the  hindmost  of  the  French  with  their  Are.  One  howitzer  was, 
indeed,  dismounted  close  to  the  bridge,  but  the  village  of  Redinha  was 
in  flames  behind  it,  and  the  marshal  wishing  to  confirm  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  in  person  superintend- 
ed the  carrying  it  off,  which  he  effected ;  yet  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men,  and  with  great  danger  to  himself,  for  the  British  guns  were 
thundering  on  his  rear,  and  the  light  troops  of  the  third  division,  chasing 
like  heated  blood-hounds,  passed  the  river  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
the  French.  The  reserves  of  the  latter  then  cannonaded  the  bridge 
from  the  heights  beyond,  but  a  fresh  disposition  of  attack  being  made 
by  lord  Wellington,  while  the  third  division  continued  to  press  the  left, 
Ney  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  which  was  at  Gondeixa,  (en  miles  in 
the  rear. 

The  British  had  twelve  officers  and  two  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  combat,  and  the  enemy  lost  as  many ;  but  he  might  have 
been  utterly  destroyed ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke  of  Elchingcu 
remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  long  upon  his  first  position,  and  that, 
deceived  by  (he  skilful  arrangement  of  his  reserve,  lord  Wellington  paid 
him  too  much  respect.  Nevertheless  the  extraordinary  facility  and  pre- 
cision with  which  the  English  general  handled  so  large  a  force,  was  a 
warning  to  the  French  commander,  and  produced  a  palpable  effect  upon 
the  after  operations. 

On  the  15th,  the  allies  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  before  teno*clock 
discovered  the  French  army,  the  second  corps,  which  was  at  Espinhal, 
excepted,  in  order  of  battle.  The  crisis  of  Massena's  retreat  had  arrived, 
the  defiles  of  Condeixa,  leading  upon  Coirobra,  were  behind  him;  those 
of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  leading  to  the  Puente  de  Murcella,  were  on  his 
left;  and  in  the  fork  of  these  two  roads  Ney  was  seated  on  a  strong  range 
of  heights  covered  by  a  marsh,  his  position  being  only  to  be  approached 
by  the  highway  leading  through  a  deep  hollow  against  his  right.    Trees 
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were  felled  to  obstroct  the  passage,  a  palisado  was  conslrucCed  across 
the  hollow,  and  breast- works  were  thrown  up  on  each  sid^.  Masseoa 
here  intended  to  stop  the  pursuit,  while  Moolbrun  seiied  Coimbra.  His 
design  was  to  pass  the  Mondego,  and  either  capture  Oporto  or  mainlain 
a  position  between  the  Duero  and  the  Mondego,  until  the  operations  of 
Soult  should  draw  the  British  away,  or  unlit  the  advance  of  Bessieres 
with  the  army  of  the  north,  should  enable  himself  again  to  act  offen- 
sirely. 

Hitherto  the  French  general  had  appeared  the  abler  tactician,  but  now 
his  adversary  assumed  the  superiority.  When  at  Thomar,  lord  Wel- 
lington, in  expectation  that  Massena  would  cross  the  Mondego,  had 
directed  Bacellar  to  look  to  the  security  of  Oporto,  intending  himself  to 
follow  the  French  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  He  had  also  ordered  Trant 
and  Wilson  to  abandon  the  Mondego  and  Youga  rivers,  the  moment  the 
fords  should  become  passable,  and  retire  across  the  Duero.  They  were 
also  to  break  up  the  roads  as  they  retreated,  to  remove  all  boats  and 
means  of  transport,  and  to  defend  that  river  to  extremity,  that  the  army 
might  have  time  to  close  upon  the  enemy's  rear. 

Wilson  had  been  in  observation  of  the  PonteHurcella  road,  but  hearing 
that  the  enemy  were  menacing  an  attack  on  Coimbra,  he  crossed  the 
Mondego  at  Peiia  Cova,  and  thus,  passing  between  the  French  parties, 
effected  a  junction  with  Trant.  Then  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  above 
mentioned,  both  fell  back,  Wilson  upon  Busaco,  and  Trant  towards  the 
Youga.  But  the  latter,  who  had  destroyed  an  arch  of  the  bridge  at 
Coimbra,  and  placed  guards  at  the  fords  as  far  down  as  Figueras,  soon 
returned  with  a  part  of  his  force,  for  the  sound  of  guns  had  reached  his 
outposts,  the  river  was  rising,  and  he  felt  assured  that  the  allied  army 
was  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  enemy. 

As  early  as  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  French  appeared  at  the  suburb 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  a  small  party  of  their  dragoons  actually  forded  the 
Mondego  at  Pereiras  that  day.  On  the  12th,  some  French  officers 
examined  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  but  a  cannon-shot  from  the  other  side 
wounded  one  of  them,  and  a  general  skirmish  took  place  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  during  which  a  party  attempting  to  feel  their  way  along 
the  bridge,  were  scattered  by  a  round  of  grape.  The  fords  were, 
however,  actually  practicable  for  cavalry,  and  there  were  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  militia  and  a  few  guns  at  the  bridge,  for  Bacellar 
had  obliged  Trant  again  to  withdraw  the  greatest  part  of  his  force  on 
ihe  11  lb;  nevertheless  the  latter  opposed  the  enemy  with  the  remainder, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  French  imagined  the  re-enforcement, 
which  reached  Lisbon  the  2d  of  March,  had  been  sent  by  sea  to  the 
Mondego  and  was  in  Coimbra.^    This  was  an  errour.    Coimbra  was 
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saved  by  the  same  man  and  Ihe  same  mililia  that  had  captared  it  during 
the  advance. 

Montbran  sent  his  report  to  Massena  early  on  the  13th,  and  the  latter, 
too  readily  crediting  his  opinion  of  Trant's  strength,  relinqaished  the 
idea  of  passing  the  Mondego,  and  determined  to  retire  by  the  Paente  de 
M arcella.  To  ensare  the  power  of  changing  his  front,  and  to  secure  his 
communication  with  Regnier  and  Loison,  he  had  carried  Glauiers  di- 
vision to  Fonte  Coberta,  a  village  about  five  miles  on  his  left,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Anciao  road  laHs  iBl»  thai  Irading  to  MoroeUa* 
There  Loison  rejoined  him,  and  being  thus  pivoted  on  Hk  Aacm  Siena, 
and  covering  the  line  of  communication  with  the  second  corps,  while 
Ney  held  Condeixa,  he  considered  his  position  secure.  The  baggage 
was,  however,  observed  filing  off  by  the  Murcella  road  when  the  allies 
first  came  upon  Ney,  and  lord  Wellington  instantly  comprehending  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  instantly  detached  the  third  division  by  a  very  difficult 
path  over  the  Sierra  de  Anciao  to  turn  the  enemy's  left* 

For  some  time  all  appeared  quiet  in  the  French  lines.  Massena,  in 
repairing  to  Fonte  Coberta,  had  left  Ney  orders,  it  is  said,  to  set  fire  to 
Condeixa  at  a  certain  hour,  when  all  the  divisions  were  simultaneously 
to  concentrate  at  Casal  Nova,  in  a  second  position,  perpendicular  to  the 
first,  and  covering  the  road  to  Puente  Murcella.  Towards  three  o'clock, 
however,  Piclon  was  descried  winding  round  the  bluff  end  of  a  mountain, 
about  eight  miles  distant,  and  as  he  was  already  beyond  the  French  left, 
instant  confusion  pervaded  their  camp;  a  thick  smoke  arose  from 
Condeixa,  the  columns  were  seen  hurrying  towards  Casal  Nova,  and  the 
British  immediately  pushed  forward.  The  felled  trees  and  other  obsta- 
cles impeded  their  advance  at  first,  and  a  number  of  fires,  simulta- 
neously kindled,  covered  the  retreating  troops  with  smoke,  while  the 
flames  of  Condeixa  stopped  the  artillery ;  hence  the  skirmishers  and  some 
cavalry  only  could  close  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  so  rapidly,  as 
to  penetrate  between  the  division  at  Fonte  Coberta  and  the  rest  of  the 
French,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prince  of  Essling,  who  was  on  the 
road,  only  escaped  capture  by  taking  the  feathers  out  of  his  hat  and 
riding  through  some  of  the  light  troops. 

Condeixa  being  thus  evacuated,  the  British  cavalry  pushed  towards 
Coimbra,  opened  the  communication  with  Trant,  and  cutting  off  Mont- 
brun,  took  some  of  his  horsemen.  The  rest  of  the  army  kindled  their 
fires,  and  the  light  division  planted  piquets  close  up  to  the  enemy,  but 
the  night  was  dark,  and  about  (en  o'clock,  the  French  divisions,  whose 
presence  at  Fonte  Coberta  was  unknown  to  lord  Wellington,  stole  out, 
and  passing  close  along  the  front  of  the  British  posts,  made  for  Miranda 
de  Corvo.  The  noise  of  their  march  being  heard,  was  imagined  to  be 
the  moving  of  the  French  baggage  to  the  rear,  and  was  so  reported  to  sir 
William  Erskinc,  whereupon  that  officer,  concluding  that  their  army 
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was  in  full  retreat,  withoat  any  farther  inquiry,  put  the  light  division 
in  march  at  daylight  on  the  14th. 

COVBAT  OP  CASAI.   IfOYA. 

The  morning  was  so  obscored  that  nothing  coald  be  descried  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  but  the  sound  of  a  great  multitude  was  heard 
on  the  hills  in  front,  and  it  being  evident  that  the  French  were  there  in 
force,  many  officers  represented  the  rashness  of  thus  advancing  without 
orders  and  in  such  a  fog;  nevertheless  Erskine,  with  an  astounding 
negligence,  sent  the  fifty-second  forward  in  a  simple  column  of  sections, 
without  a  vanguard  or  other  precaution,  and  even  before  the  piquets 
had  come  in  from  their  posts.  As  the  road  dipped  suddenly,  descending 
into  a  valley,  the  regiment  was  immediately  lost  in  the  mist,  which  was 
so  thick,  that  the  troops,  unconsciously  passing  the  enemy's  outposts, 
had  like  to  have  captured  Ney  himself,  whose  bivouac  was  close  to  the 
piquets.  The  riflemen  followed  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  rest  of  the 
division  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  same  gulf,  when  the  rattling  of 
musketry  and  the  booming  of  round  shot  were  heard,  and  the  vapour 
slowly  rising,  discovered  the  fifty-second  on  the  slopes  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  engaged,  without  support,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army. 

At  this  moment  lord  Wellington  arrived.  His  design  had  been  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  French,  for  their  front  position  was  very  strong ;  and 
behind  it  they  occupied  the  mountain  ridges,  in  succession,  to  the  Deuca 
river  and  the  defiles  of  Miranda  de  Corvo.  There  was,  however,  a  road 
leading  from  Condcixa  to  Espinhal,  and  the  fourth  division  was  already 
in  march  by  it  for  Panella,  having  orders,  to  communicate  with 
Nightingale,  to  attack  Regnier,  and  to  gain  the  sources  of  the  Deuca  and 
Ceira  rivers.  Between  the  fourth  division  and  Casal  Nova  the  third  di- 
vision was  more  directly  turning  the  enemy's  left  flank;  and  mean- 
while the  main  body  was  coming  up  to  the  front,  but  as  it  marched  in  one 
column,  it  required  time  to  reach  the  field.  Howbeit  Erskine's  errour 
forced  on  this  action,  and  the  whole  of  the  light  division  were  pushed 
forward  to  succour  the  fifty-second. 

The  enemy's  ground  was  so  extensive,  and  his  skirmishers  so  thick 
and  so  easily  supported,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  division  was  neces* 
sarily  stretched  out  in  one  thin  thread,  and  closely  engaged  in  every  part, 
without  any  reserve ;  nor  could  it  even  thus  present  an  equal  front,  until 
Picton  sent  the  riflemen,  of  the  sixtieth,  to  prolong  the  line.  Never- 
theless, the  fight  was  vigorously  maintained  amidst  the  numerous  stone 
enclosures  on  the  mountain  side,  some  advantages  were  even  gained, 
and  the  right  of  the  enemy  was  partially  turned ;  yet  the  main  position 
could  not  be  shaken,  until  Picton  near,  and  Cole  further  off  had  turned 
it  by  the  left.    Then,  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions,  the  heavy  ca* 
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valryi  and  the  artillery,  came  ap  on  Ihe  centre,  and  Ney  commenced  his 
retreat,  coyering  his  rear  with  gans  and  light  troops,  and  retiring  from 
ridge  to  ridge  with  admirable  precision,  and,  for  a  longtime,  without 
confasion  and  with  very  little  loss.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
however,  the  British  guns  and  the  skirmishers  got  within  range  of  his 
masses,  and  the  retreat  became  more  rapid  and  less  orderly ;  yet  he 
finally  gained  the  strong  pass  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  which  bad  been 
secured  by  the  main  body  of  the  French.  Here  Montbrun  rejoined  the 
army.  He  had  summoned  Coimbra  on  the  13th  at  noon,  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  passed  over  the  mountain  and  gained  the  right 
bank  of  the  Deuca  by  a  very  diflScult  march. 

The  loss  of  the  light  division  this  day  was  eleven  officers  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  greater,  and  about  a  hundred  pri- 
soners were  taken. 

During  the  action  of  the  14th,  Regnier,  seeing  the  approach  of  the 
fourth  division,  hastily  abandoned  Panella,  whereupon  Cole  having  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  Nightingale,  passed  the  Deuca,  and  Massena  fear- 
ing lest  they  should  gain  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda,  and 
passed  the  Ceira  that  night.  His  whole  army  was  now  compressed  and 
crowded  in  one  narrow  line,  between  the  higher  sierras  and  the 
Mondego,  and  to  lighten  the  march,  he  destroyed  a  greater  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  baggage.  His  encumbrances  were,  however,  still  so 
heavy,  and  the  confusion  in  his  army  so  great,  that  he  directed  Ney  to 
cover  the  passage  with  a  few  battalions,  charging  him  not  to  risk  an 
action ;  but  Ney,  little  regarding  his  orders,  kept,  on  the  left  bank,  ten 
or  twelve  battalions,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  some  guns,  which  pro- 
duced the 

COHBAT  or  POZ  D*A10NCB. 

The  French  right  rested  on  some  wooded  and  rugged  ground,  and 
their  left  upon  the  village  of  Foz  d^Aronce,  and  the  15lh,  the  weather 
was  so  obscure  that  the  allies  could  not  reach  the  Ceira,  before  four 
o^clock  in  the  evening ;  wherefore  the  troops,  as  they  came  up,  proceed* 
ed  to  kindle  fires  for  the  night,  thinking  that  as  Ney*s  position  was 
strong,  nothing  would  be  done.  But  lord  Wellington,  having  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  it,  directed  the  light  division,  and  Pack's  brigade,  to 
hold  the  right  in  play,  ordered  the  third  division  against  the  left,  and  at 
the  some  moment  the  horse-artillery,  galloping  forward  to  a  rising 
ground,  opened  with  a  great  and  sudden  effect.  Ney's  left  wing  being 
surprised  and  overthrown  by  the  first  charge  of  the  third  division,  dis- 
persed in  a  panic,  and  fled  in  such  confasion  towards  the  river,  that 
some,  missing  the  fords,  rushed  into  the  deeps  and  were  drowned,  and 
others  crowding  on  the  bridge  were  crushed  to  dealh.    On  the  right  the 
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ground  was  so  ragged  and  close  that  the  action  resolved  itself  into  a 
skirmish,  and  thus  Ney  was  enabled  to  ose  some  haltalions  to  check  the 
pnrsait  of  his  left,  bat  meanwhile  darkness  came  on  and  the  French 
troops  in  their  disorder  fired  on  each  other.  Only  four  officers  and  sixty 
men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  British*  The  enemy^s  loss  was  not  less  than 
five  handred,  of  which  one- half  were  drowned,  and  an  eagle  was  after- 
wards foond  in  the  bed  of  the  river  when  the  waters  subsided.  In  the 
night  Massena  retired  behind  the  Alva;  yet  Ney,  notwithstanding  this 
disastrous  combat,  maintained  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceira,  until  every 
encumbrance  had  passed,  and  then  blowing  up  seventy  feet  of  the 
bridge,  sent  his  corps  on,  remaining  himself,  with  a  weak  rear-guard, 
on  the  right  bank. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  part  of  the  retreat  from  Santarem,  during 
which  the  French  commander,  if  we  except  his  errours  wtth  regard  to 
Coimbra,  displayed  infinite  ability,  but  withal  a  harsh  and  ruthless 
spirit.  I  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Redinha,  Condeixa,  Miranda  de 
Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the  route ;  the  burning  of  those  towns  co- 
vered the  retrograde  movements  of  the  army,  and  something  must  be 
attributed  to  the  disorder,  which  usually  attends  a  forced  retreat :  but 
the  town  of  l^eiria,  and  the  convent  of  AlcobaQa,  were  given  to  the  flames 
by  express  orders  from  the  French  headquarters;'  and,  although  the  laws 
of  war  rigorously  interpreted,  authorize  such  examples  when  the  inha- 
bitants take  arms,  it  can  only  be  justly  done,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  people,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  vengeance  when  abandoning 
the  country.  But  every  horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  attended 
this  dreadful  march !  Distress,  conflagrations,  death,  in  all  modes !  from 
wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  starvation  ! 
On  every  side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  vengeance !  I  myself  saw 
a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog,  to  devour  the  dead  and  dying,  and  the 
spirit  of  cruelty  once  unchained  smote  even  the  brute  creation*  On  the 
15th  the  French  general,  to  diminish  the  encumbrances  of  his  march, 
had  ordered  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden  to  be  destroyed ;  the  inhuman 
fellow,  charged  with  the  execution,  hamstringed  five  hundred  asses  and 
left  them  to  starve,  and  thus  they  were  found  by  the  British  army  on 
that  day.  The  mute  but  deep  expression  of  pain  and  grief,  visible  in 
these  poor  creatures'  looks,  wonderfully  roused  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
and  so  little  weight  has  reason  with  the  multitude,  when  opposed  by  a 
momentary  sensation,  that  no  quarter  would  have  been  given  to  any  pri- 
soner at  that  moment.  A  humane  feeling  would  thus  have  led  to  direct 
cruelty.  This  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  in  war  to  listen  to  the  pas- 
sions at  all,  since  the  most  praiseworthy  could  be  thus  perverted  by  an 
accidental  combination  of  circumstances. 

I  Lord  Weliington'f  despttche*. 
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The  French  have,  however,  been  accused  of  many  crimes,  which  they 
did  not  and  could  not  commit :  such  as  the  driving  of  all  women  above 
ten  years  of  age  into  their  camp  at  Redinha,  near  which  there  were 
neither  men  nor  women  to  be  driven.  The  country  was  a  desert! 
They  have  also  been  charged,  by  the  same  writer,'  with  the  mutilating 
John  the  Firsts  body  in  the  convent  of  Ratalha,  during  Hassena's  retreat; 
but  the  body  of  that  monarch  had  been  wantonly  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
carried  off  by  British  oflScers,  during  the  retreat  of  the  allies ! 

I  Soaihej,  PefiiiifuIarWar,Tol.iB. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Allies  hall  for  proTisioDS— State  of  the  cainpai(p— Panage  of  the  Ceira— Passage  of  the 
Alva— Masseoa  retires  lo  Gelerioo^Resolves  to  march  upon  Coria—Is  prevented  by 
Ney,  who  is  deprived  of  his  command  and  sent  to  France—Massena  abandons  Gelerico 
and  takes  post  at  Guarda—The  allies  oblige  the  French  to  quit  that  position,  and 
Massena  takes  a  new  one  behind  ihe  Coa— Combat  of  Sabugal— Trent  crosses  the  Coa 
and  cuts  the  commnnication  between  Almeida  and  Giudad  Rodrigo— His  danger— Me 
is  released  by  the  British  cavalry  and  artillery— Massena  abandons  Portugal. 

Or  the  16th  the  allies  halted,  partly  becaue  the  Cetra  was  swollen  and 
mfbidaUe,  partly  firom  the  extreme  ezhaastion  of  the  troops  who  had 
soffered  far  greater  privations  than  the  enemy.  The  latter,  following 
his  custom,  carried  fifteen  days*  bread  ;  the  allies  depended  upon  a 
commissariat,  which  broke  down  under  the  difficulties,  not  from  any 
deficiency  in  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  chief  of  the  department,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  zeal,  probity,  and  talent ;  but  from  the  ill  conduct 
of  (he  Portuguese  government,  who,  deaf  to  the  repeated  representa- 
tions of  lord  l^ellington  and  Beresford,  would  neither  feed  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  regularly  while  at  Santarem,  nor  fill  their  magazines, 
nor  collect  the  means  of  transport  for  the  march.  Hence,  after  passing 
Pombal,  the  greater  part  of  the  native  force  had  been  unable  lo  continue 
the  pursuit,  and  the  brigades  under  general  Pack  and  colonel  Ashworth, 
which  did  keep  up  and  engaged  daily  with  the  enemy,  were  actually 
four  days  without  food  of  any  sort.  Numbers  died  of  inanition  on  the 
roads,  and  to  save  the  whole  from  destruclion,  the  British  supplies  were 
shared  with  them.  The  commissary-generars  means  were  thus  over- 
laid, the  whole  army  suffered,  and  necessity  obliged  lord  Wellington  to 
halt.  Nevertheless  he  had  saved  Coimbra,  forced  the  enemy  into  a 
narrow,  intricate,  and  ravaged  country,  and,  with  an  inferior  force, 
turned  him  out  of  every  strong  position ;  and  this,  by  a  series  of  move- 
ments, based  on  the  soundest  principles  of  war.  Noting  the  skill  and 
tenacity  with  which  Hassena  and  Ney  clung  to  every  league  of  ground 
and  every  ridge  defensible  against  superior  numbers,  he  had  seized  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  Picton*s  fiank  march  on  the  15th, 
and  again  by  Golems  on  the  14th ;  and  thus,  continually  menacing  the 
passes  in  rear  of  the  French,  obliged  them  to  abandon  positions  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  forced.    This  method  of  turning  the  strength 
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of  the  country  to  pro6t  is  the  Irae  key  to  mountain  warfare;  he  who 
receives  battle  in  the  hills  has  always  the  advantage,  and  he  who  first 
seizes  the  important  points  chooses  his  own  field  of  battle. 

In  saying  an  inferior  force,  I  advert  to  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  army 
and  to  Badajoz  ;  for  when  lord  Wellington  had  saved  Coimbra,  and  seen 
that  the  French  would  not  accept  a  general  battle,  eicept  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  he  detached  a  brig«ide  of  cavalry,  some  guns,  and  a  di- 
vision of  native  infantry,  from  Condeixa,  to  the  Alemtejo.  And  again 
in  the  night  of  the  13lh,  having  received  intelligence  that  Bada^'oz  had 
surrendered,  and  feeling  all  the  importance  of  this  event,  he  had 
detached  the  fourth  division  to  the  Alemtejo,  for  he  designed  that 
Rcresford  should  immediately  retake  the  lost  fortress.  Thus  lord 
Wellington  had  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  hand  during 
the  subsequent  operations,  but,  as  the  road  of  Espinbal  was  the  shortest 
line  to  the  Tagus,  general  Cole,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  into  it  by 
Panella,  thus  threatening  M assena*s  flank  and  rear  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  gained  a  march  towards  his  ultimate  destination.  Meanwhile, 
Tranl  and  Wilson,  with  the  militia,  moving  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mondego,  parallel  to  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat,  forbade  his  foragers  to 
pass  that  river,  and  were  at  hand  either  to  interfere  between  him  and 
Oporto,  or  to  act  against  his  flank  and  rear. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  English  general;  but  the  military 
horizon  was  still  clouded.  Intelligence  came  from  the  north  that 
Bessi^res,  after  providing  for  his  government,  had  been  able  to  draw 
together,  at  Zamora,  above  seven  thousand  men,  and  menaced  an  in« 
vasion  of  Gallicia,  and,  although  Mahi  had  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  lord  Wellington  anticipated  no  resistance.'  In  the  south,  affairs 
were  even  more  gloomy.  The  battle  of  Barosa,  the  disputes  which 
followed,  and  the  conduct  of  Imas  and  Mendizabal,  proved  that,  from 
Spain,  no  useful  co-operation  was  ever  to  be  expected.  Hortier,  also, 
had  invested  Gampo  Mayor,  and  it  was  hardly  expected  to  hold  out 
until  Beresford  arrived.  The  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered, 
under  an  engagement  of  honour,  entered  into  by  Romana,  to  keep  it 
against  the  enemy,  had  disloyally  neglected  and  abandoned  it  at  the 
very  moment  when  Badajoz  fell :' hence  two  hundred  Portuguese  militia, 
thrown  in  at  the  moment,  had  to  defend  this  fortress,  which  required  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  regulars.  Nor  was  the  enemy,  immediately  in 
the  British  front,  the  last  to  be  considered. 

Ney  withdrew  from  the  Geira  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  on  the 
17th  the  light  division  forded  that  river  with  great  difficulty,  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  passed  over  a  trestle  bridge,  made  in  the  night  by  the 
staff-corps.    The  French  were,  however,  again  in  position  immediately 
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behind  the  Alva,  and  on  the  Sierra  de  Moita,  and  they  had  destroyed 
the  Ponte  Murcelia  and  the  bridge  near  Pombeira ;  the  second  corps  had 
moved  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  riyer,  and  Hassena  had  spread 
his  foraging  parties  to  a  considerable  distance,  designing  to  halt  for 
several  days.  He  was  disturbed  sooner  than  he  expected ;  for  the  1st, 
3d,  and  5th  British  divisions  being  directed  on  the  18th  by  the  Sierra 
de  Guitaria,  made  way  over  that  rugged  mountain  with  a  wonderful 
perseverance  and  strength,  and  thus  menaced  the  French  left,  while 
the  6th  and  the  light  divisions  cannonaded  their  right  on  the  lower  Alva. 

As  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  now  threatened  by  lord  Wellington's 
right,  was  parallel  to  the  French  line  of  retreat,  Massena  recalled  the 
second  corps,  and,  quitting  the  lower  Alva  also,  concentrated  on  the 
Sierra  de  Hoita,  lest  the  divisions,  moving  up  the  river,  should  cross, 
and  fall  on  his  troops  while  separated  and  in  march.  It  then  behooved 
the  allies  to  concentrate  also,  lest  the  heads  of  their  columns  should  be 
crushed  by  the  enemy's  masses.  The  Alva  was  deep,  wide,  and  rapid, 
yet  the  staff*corps  succeeded  in  forming  a  most  ingenious  raft-bridge, 
and  the  light  division  immediately  passed  between  Ponte  Murcelia  and 
Pombeira,  and  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  army  entered 
Arganil,  while  Trant  and  Wilson  closed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mon- 
dego.  Hassena  then  recommenced  his  retreat  with  great  rapidity,  and 
being  desirous  to  gain  Celerico  and  the  deGles  leading  upon  Guarda 
betimes,  again  destroyed  baggage  and  ammunition,  and  abandoned 
even  his  more  distant  foraging-parlies,  who  were  thus  intercepted  and 
taken,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  men,  in  returning  to  the  Alva ; 
for  lord  Wellington,  seeing  the  success  of  his  combinations,  had  im- 
mediately directed  all  his  columns  upon  Moila,  and  the  whole  army  was 
assembled  there  on  the  19th.  The  pursuit  was  renewed  the  i^Oth, 
through  Penhancos,  but  only  with  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  ; 
the  commanication  was,  however,  again  opened  with  Wilson  and  Trant 
who  had  reached  the  bridge  of  Fornos,  and  with  Sylveira,  who  was 
about  Trancoso.  The  third  and  sixth  divisions  followed  in  reserve,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  army  halted  at  Moita,  until  provisions,  sent  by  sea 
from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego,  could  come  up  to  them.  The  French 
having  reached  Celerico  the  21st,  with  two  corps  and  the  cavalry,  im- 
mediately opened  the  communication  with  Almeida,  by  posting  detach- 
ments of  horse  on  the  Pinhel;  and  at  the  same  time  Regnier,  who  had 
retired  through  Govea,  occupied  Guarda  with  the  second  corps. 

Massena  had  now  regained  his  original  base  of  operations,  and  his 
retreat  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  ;  yet  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
re-enter  Spain,  where  he  could  only  appear  as  a  baffled  general, 
and  shorn  of  half  his  authority,  because  Bessi^res  commanded  the 
northern  provinces,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  invasion,  had 
been  under  himself.     Hence,  anxious  to  hold  on  to  Portugal,  and  that 
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bis  preTious  retreat  might  appear  only  a  change  of  position,  he  formed 
the  design  of  throiving  all  his  sick  men  and  other  encambrances  Into 
Almeida,  then,  passing  the  Estrella  at  Guarda,  to  make  a  countermarch, 
tliroagh  Sabugal  and  Penamacor,  to  the  Elga,  and  so  establish  a  com- 
munication across  the  Tagns  with  Sonlt,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagas 
with  the  king. 

But  now  the  factions  in  his  army  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  he 
could  no  longer  command  the  obedience  of  his  lieutenants ;  Drouet, 
Hontbrun,  Junot,  Regnier,  and  Ney  were  all  at  variance  with  each  other 
and  with  him.  The  first  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  retreat,  been 
requested  to  secure  Coimbra,  instead  of  which  he  quitted  Portugal, 
carrying  with  him  Clapar6de*s  division.  llarcognet*s  brigade  was  then 
ordered  for  that  operation,  but  it  did  not  move,  and  finally,  Montbrun 
undertook  It,  and  failed  as  we  have  seen  in  default  of  vigour.  Junot 
was  disabled  by  his  wound,  but  his  faction  did  not  the  less  show  therr 
discontent.  Regnier*s  dislike  to  the  prince  was  so  strong,  that  the  offi- 
cers carrying  flags  of  truce,  from  his  corps,  never  failed  to  speak  of 
it  to  the  British,  and  Ney,  more  fierce  than  all  of  them,  defied  Mas- 
sena*s  authority.  To  Ney  the  dangerous  delay  at  Pombal,  the  tardiness 
of  Harcognefs  brigade,  and,  finally,  the  too-sudden  evacuation  of  the 
position  at  Condeixa,  have  been  attributed  :  and  it  is  alleged  by  his  cen- 
surers  that,  far  from  being  ordered  to  set  fire  to  that  town  on  the  15th, 
as  the  signal  for  a  preconcerted  retreat,  he  had  promised  Hassena  to 
maintain  the  position  for  twenty-four  hours  longer.'  The  personal 
risk  of  the  latter.  In  consequence  of  the  hasty  change  of  position,  would 
seem  to  confirm  this ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  when  Picton  was  observed 
passing  the  Sierra  de  Anciao  by  a  road  before  unknown  to  the  French, 
and  by  which  the  second  corps  could  have  been  separated  from  the 
army,  and  the  passes  of  Miranda  de  Gorvo  seized,  Ney  would  have  been 
frantic  to  have  delayed  his  movement. 

At  Miranda,  the  long  gathering  anger  broke  out  in  a  violent  alterca- 
tion between  the  prince  and  the  marshal,  and  at  Celerico,  Ney,  wishing 
to  fall  back  on  Almeida,  to  shorten  the  term  of  the  retreat,  absolutely 
refused  to  concur  in  the  projected  march  to  Coria,  and  even  moved  his 
troops  in  a  contrary  direction.  Massena,  a  man  not  to  be  opposed  with 
impunity,  then  deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  gave  the  sixth  corps 
to  Loison.  Each  marshal  sent  confidential  officers  to  Paris  to  justify 
their  conduct  to  the  emperor,  and  from  both  of  those  officers  I  have 
derived  information  ;  but  as  each  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  his  general 
was  approved  by  Napoleon,  their  opinions  are  irreconcilable  upon  many 
points;  I  have,  therefore,  set  down  in  the  narrative  the  leading  senti- 
ments of  each,    without  drawing  any  other  conclusions  than  those 
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dedacible  from  the  acknowledged  principles  of  art  and  from  unquestioned 
facts.  Tfaius  judging,  it  appears  that  Massena*8  general  views  were  as 
superior  to  Ney's,  as  the  latter*s  readiness  and  genius  in  the  handling  of 
troops  in  action  were  superior  to  the  prince's.  Yet  the  duke  of  Elchin- 
gen  often  played  too  near  the  flame,  whereas  nothing  could  be  grander 
than  the  conceptions  of  Massena  :  nor  was  the  project  now  meditated  by 
him  the  least  important. 

From  Guarda  to  Zarza  Mayor  and  Coria  was  only  two  days*  march 
longer  than  to  Giudad  Rodrigo,  but  the  army  of  Portugal  must  have 
gone  to  the  latter  place  a  beaten  army,  seeking  for  refuge  and  succour 
in  its  fortresses  and  reserves,  and  being  separated  from  the  central  line 
of  invasion  :  whereas,  by  gaining  Gorta,  a  great  movement  of,  war, 
wiping  out  the  notion  of  a  forced  retreat,  would  have  been  accomplish- 
ed. A  close  and  concentric  direction  would  thus  have  been  given  to 
the  armies  of  the  south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal;  and  then  a  pow- 
erful demonstration  against  Lisbon  would  inevitably  have  brought  lord 
Wellinglon  back  to  the  Tagus.  Thus  the  conquests  of  the  campaign, 
namely,  Giudad  Rodrigo,  Almeida,  fiadajoz,  and  Olifen^a,  would  have 
been  preserved,  and  meanwhile  the  army  of  the  north  could  have  pro- 
tected Castiile  and  menaced  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  Massena,  having 
maturely  considered  this  plan,  gave  orders,  on  the  25d,  for  the  execu- 
tion, but  Ney,  as  we  have  seen,  thwarted  him.  Meanwhile  the  English 
horse  and  the  militia,  hovering  round  Gelerico,  made  in  different  skir- 
mishes a  hundred  prisoners  and  killed  as  many  more,  and  the  French 
cavalry  posts  withdrew  from  the  Pinhel.  The  sixth  corps  then  took  a 
position  at  Guarda ;  the  second  corps  at  Belmonte ;  the  eighth  corps  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  Estrella. 

Ney*s  insubordination  had  rendered  null  the  plan  of  marching  upon 
the  Elga;  but  Massena  expected  still  to  mainUin  himself  at  Guarda  with 
the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  south,  and  to  hold  open  the  communications 
with  the  king  and  with  Soult.  His  foragers  had  gathered  provisions  in 
the  western  valleys  of  the  Estrella,  and  he  calculated  upon  being  able 
to  keep  his  position  for  eight  days  with  his  own  force  alone.  And  in- 
dependent of  the  general  advantage,  it  was  essential  to  hold  Guarda  for 
some  time,  because  Drouet  had  permitted  Julian  Sanchez  to  cut  off  a 
large  convoy  destined  for  Giudad  Rodrigo,  and  bad  left  Almeida  with 
only  ten  days*  provisions.  Lord  Wellington's  ready  boldness,  however, 
disarranged  all  the  prince's  calculations. 

The  troops  had  come  up  from  Moita  on  the  28th,  and  with  them  the 
re-enforcements,  which  were  organized  as  a  seventh  division.  The  light 
division  and  the  cavalry  then  passed  the  Mondego  at  Gelerico,  and,  dri- 
ving the  French  out  of  Frexadas,  occupied  the  villages  beyond  that  place: 
at  the  same  lime,  the  militia  took  post  on  (he  Pinhel  river,  cutting  the 
communication  with  Almeida,  while  the  third  division  was  established 
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at  Porca  de  Misarella,  half  way  op  the  mountain,  to  secure  the  bridges 
over  the  higher  Mondego.  Early  on  the  89th,  the  third,  sixth,  and  hght 
divisions,  and  two  regiments  of  light  ca?alry,  disposed  in  five  columns 
of  attack  on  a  half  circle  round  the  foot  of  the  Guarda  mountain,  ascend* 
cd  by  as  many  paths,  all  leading  upon  the  town  of  Guarda,  and  out* 
flanking  both  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy.  They  were  supported  on 
one  wing  by  the  militia,  on  the  other  by  the  fifth  division,  and  in  the 
centre  by  the  first  and  seventh  divisions.  A  battle  was  expected,  but 
the  absence  of  Ney  was  at  once  felt  by  both  armies;  the  appearance  of 
the  allied  columns  for  the  first  time  threw  the  French  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  this  great  and  nearly  impregnable 
position  was  abandoned.  Had  the  pursuit  been  as  vigorous  as  the 
attack,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  second  corps  could  have  rejoined 
Nassena ;  Regnier,  however,  quitted  Delmonte  in  the  night,  and  reco- 
vered his  communication  with  a  loss  of  only  three  hundred  prisoners, 
although  the  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  had  been  launched  against  him 
at  daylight  on  the  30th,  and  much  more  could  have  been  done,  if  ge- 
neral Slade  had  pushed  his  cavalry  forward  with  the  celerity  and  vigour 
the  occasion  required. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  the  allied  army  descended  the  mountains,  and 
reached  the  Coa  ;  but  the  French  general,  still  anxious  to  maintain  at 
once  his  bold  of  Portugal  and  the  power  of  operating  either  on  the  side 
of  Coria  or  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  was  in  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river.  The  sixth  corps  was  at  Rovina,  with  detachments 
guarding  the  bridge  of  Seceiras  and  the  ford  of  Atalayon,  and  the  com- 
munication with  Almeida  was  maintained  by  a  brigade  of  the  ninth 
corps,  which  was  posted  near  the  ford  of  Jun^a.  The  second  corps  was 
on  the  hills  behind  Sabugal,  stretching  towards  Alfayates,  and  having 
strong  detachments  at  the  bridge  of  Sabugal  and  the  ford  of  Rapoulha 
de  Coa.  The  eighth  corps  was  at  Alfayates ;  and  a  post  was  established 
at  Rendo  to  maintain  the  communication  between  the  second  and  the 
sixth  corps.  In  this  situation,  the  French  army  was  disposed  on  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  was  at  Sabugal,  and  both  fronts 
were  covered  by  the  Coa,  because  Sabugal  was  situated  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  stream.  By  holding  Alfayates,  Massena  commanded  the  passes 
leading  through  St.  Martin  Trebeja  to  Coria ;  and  in  the  French  camp 
a  notion  prevailed,  that  the  allied  divisions  were  scattered  and  might 
be  beaten  in  detail  by  a  sudden  attack;  the  disputes  amongst  the  generals 
prevented  this  enterprise,  which  was  founded  on  false  information,  from 
being  attempted. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  April  lord  Wellington  occupied  a  line 
parallel  to  the  enemy's  right,  which  could  not  be  attacked  because  the 
Coa,  which  is  in  itself  a  considerable  river,  runs  along  its  whole  course 
in  a  rugged  channel,  which  continually  deepens  as  the  stream  flows. 
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Trant  aod  Wilson  were,  however,  directed  to  pass  below  Almeida,  and 
penetrate  between  that  fortress  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  thus  menacing  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  and  rear,  and  meanwhile  lord  Wellington,  leaving 
the  sixth  division  opposite  Ney*s  corps  at  Rovina,  and  a  battalion  of  the 
seventh  corps  at  the  bridge  of  Seceiras  to  cover  the  left  flank  and  rear  of 
the  allies,  prepared  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  turn  and  attack  the 
left  of  the  French  position.  For  this  purpose,  at  daylight  on  the  3d,  ge- 
neral Slade's  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross  the  upper  Coa  where  the  bed 
was  most  practicable,  the  light  division  ordered  to  ford  the  river  a  little 
below,  the  third  division  still  lower,  and  the  fifth  division,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, to  force  the  bridge  of  Sabngal ;  but  the  first  and  seventh  divisions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  battalion  at  Seceiras,  were  held  in  reserve. 
Thus  ten  thousand  men,  being  pivoted  upon  the  fifth  division  at  Sabu- 
gal,  were  destined  to  turn  Rcgnier's  left,  to  separate  him  from  the  eighth 
corps,  and  to  surround  and  crush  him  before  the  sixth  corps  could 
come  from  Rovina  to  his  succour.  One  of  those  accidents  which  are 
frequent  in  war  marred  this  well-concerted  plan. 

COMBAT   Of  SABD«AL. 

The  morning  was  so  foggy,  that  the  troops  could  not  gain  their  res- 
pective posts  of  attack  with  that  simultaneous  regularity  which  is  so 
essential  to  success,  and  in  the  light  division  no  measures  were  taken  by 
sir  William  Erskine  to  put  the  columns  in  a  right  direction,  the  bri- 
gades were  not  even  held  together  ;  he  carried  off  the  cavalry  without 
communicating  with  colonel  Reckwith,  and  this  officer,  who  commanded 
the  first  brigade,  being  without  any  instructions,  halted  at  a  ford  in 
expectation  of  further  orders.  While  thus  waiting  a  staff- officer  rode 
up,  and  somewhat  hastily  asked,  why  he  did  not  attack?  The  thing 
appeared  rash,  but  with  an  enemy  in  his  front  he  could  make  no  reply, 
wherefore  passing  the  river,  which  was  deep  and  rapid,  he  mounted  a 
very  steep  wooded  hill  on  the  other  side.  Four  companies  of  the 
ninety-fifth  led  up  in  skirmishing  order,  followed  by  the  forty-third 
raiment,  and  meanwhile  the  cagadores  and  the  other  brigade  having 
passed  the  river,  were  moving  independently  to  the  right,  but  upon 
the  true  point  of  direction,  and  they  were  now  distant.  A  dark  heavy 
rain  rendered  it  impossible  for  some  time  to  distinguish  friends  or  foes, 
and  the  attack  was  made  too  soon,  for  owing  to  the  obscurity,  none  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  had  yet  reached  their  respective  posts.  It  was 
made  also  in  a  partial,  scattered,  and  dangerous  manner,  and  on  tbo 
wrong  point;  for  Regnier*s  whole  corps  was  directly  in  front,  and 
Reckwith,  having  only  one  bayonet  regiment  and  four  companies  of 
riflemen,  was  advancing  against  more  than  twelve  thousand  infantry, 
supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 
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Scarcely  had  the  riflemen  reached  the  lop  of  the  hill,  when  a  compact 
and  strong  body  of  French  drove  them  back  upon  the  forty-third,  the 
weather  cleared  at  the  instant,  and  Beckwith  at  once  saw  and  felt  all 
the  danger,  but  his  heart  was  loo  big  to  quail  at  it*  Wilh  one  fierce 
charge  he  beat  back  the  enemy,  gained  and  kept  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
although  two  French  howitzers  poured  showers  of  grape  into  his  ranks, 
and  a  fresh  force  came  against  his  front,  while  considerable  bodies  ad- 
vanced on  either  flank.  Fortunately  Regnier,  little  expecting  to  be  as- 
sailed,  had,  for  the  convenience  of  water,  placed  his  main  body  in  the 
low  ground  behind  the  height  on  which  the  action  commenced.  His 
renewed  attack  was,  therefore,  up  hill,  yet  his  musketry,  heavy  from 
the  beginning,  soon  increased  to  a  storm,  and  his  men  sprung  up  the 
acclivity  with  such  violence  and  clamour,  that  it  was  evident  nothing 
but  the  most  desperate  fighting  could  save  the  British  from  destruction. 

Captain  Hopkins,  commanding  a  flank  company  of  the  forty-third, 
running  out  to  the  right,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  seised  a  small 
eminence,  close  to  the  French  guns  and  commanding  the  ascent  up 
which  the  French  troops  who  had  turned  the  right  flank  were  approach- 
ing. His  first  fire  was  so  sharp,  that  the  assailants  were  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  they  rallied,  but  were  again  disordered  by  the  volleys  of  this 
company,  and  when  a  third  lime  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  head  of 
attack,  Hopkins  with  a  sudden  charge  increased  their  disorder,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  two  battalions  of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  which 
had  been  attracted  by  the  fire,  entered  the  line.  Meanwhile,  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  forty-third  were  furiously  engaged,  and  wonderfully 
excited  ;  for  Beckwith  wounded  in  the  bead,  and  with  the  blood  stream- 
ing down  his  face,  rode  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  skirmishers, 
directing  all  with  ability,  and  praising  the  men,  in  a  loud  cheerful  tone. 
The  musket  bullets  flew  thicker  and  closer  every  instant,  and  the  fight 
became  very  dangerous ;  but  the  French  fell  fast,  and  a  second  charge 
again  cleared  the  hill.  One  howitzer  was  taken  by  the  4dd,  and  the 
skirmishers  were  even  descending  towards  the  enemy's  ground  below, 
when  small  bodies  of  cavalry  came  galloping  in  from  all  parts,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  with  the  main  body,  which  instantly  re- 
formed its  line  behind  a  low  stone  wall.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  French 
squadron  of  dragoons  having  surmounted  the  ascent,  rode  with  incredible 
daring  up  to  the  wall  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing  over  it  with  pistols, 
when  a  rolling  volley  laid  nearly  the  whole  of  Ihem  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
By  this  time,  however,  a  very  strong  column  of  infantry  having  rushed 
up  the  face  of  the  hill,  endeavoured  to  break  in  and  retake  the  howitzer, 
which  was  on  the  edge  of  the  descent  and  only  fifty  yards  from  the 
wall ;  but  no  man  could  reach  it  and  live,  so  deadly  was  ihe  forty-third's 
fire.  Meanwhile,  two  English  guns  came  into  action,  and  the  Kid 
charging  violently  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  again  vindi- 
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cated  the  possession  of  the  height;  nevertheless  fresh  squadrons  of 
cavalry  which  had  followed  the  infantry  in  the  last  altack,  seeing  the 
52d  men  scattered  by  their  charge,  flew  upon  them  with  great  briskness, 
and  caoSed  some  disorder  amongst  the  foremost  skirmishers,  bat  they 
were  soon  repulsed. 

Regnier,  convinced  at  last  that  he  had  acted  unskilfully  in  sending  up 
his  troops  piece-meal,  now  put  all  his  reserves,  amounting  to  nearly  six 
thousand  infantry  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  motion,  and  outflanking 
the  division  on  its  lefl,  appeared  resolute  to  storm  the  contested  height. 
But  at  this  critical  period,  the  fifth  division  passed  the  bridge  of  Sabu- 
gal,  the  British  cavalry  appeared  on  the  hills  beyond  the  enemy's  lefl, 
and  general  Golville,  with  the  leading  brigade  of  the  third  division,  issu- 
ing out  of  the  woods  on  Regnier's  right,  opened  a  fire  on  that  flank, 
which  instantly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  general, 
fearing  to  be  surrounded,  then  hastily  retreated  upon  Rendo,  where  the 
sixth  corps,  which  had  been  put  in  march  when  the  first  shots  were 
heard,  met  him,  and  together  they  fell  back  upon  Alfayates,  pursued  by 
the  English  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  bloody  encounter, 
which  did  not  last  quite  an  hour,  was  nearly  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  enemy  was  enormous;  three  hundred  dead  bodies 
were  heaped  together  on  the  hill,  the  greatest  part  round  the  captured 
howitzer,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  wounded !  so  unwisely 
had  Regnier  handled  his  masses  and  so  true  and  constant  was  the  English 
fire.  The  principal  causes  of  this  disproportion  were,  first,  the  heavy 
rain  which  gave  the  French  only  a  partial  view  of  the  British,  and 
secondly,  the  thick  wood  which  ending  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  lefl  only 
an  open  and  exposed  space  for  the  enemy  to  mount  afler  the  first  attack ; 
yet  it  was  no  exaggeration  in  lord  Wellington  to  say,'  ''  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  glorious  actions  that  British  troops  were  ever  engaged 
in." 

The  next  day,  the  light  division  took  the  route  of  Valdespina,  to  feel 
for  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  the  passes  leading  upon  Coria ;  Massena 
was,  however,  in  full  retreat  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  on  the  5th  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Portugal,  when  the  vigour  of  the  French  discipline  on 
sudden  occasions  was  surprisingly  manifested.  Those  men  who  had  for 
months  been  living  by  rapine,  whose  retreat  had  been  one  continued 
course  of  violence  and  devastation,  having  now  passed  an  imaginary  line 
of  frontier,  became  the  most  orderly  of  soldiers ;  not  the  slightest  rude- 
ness was  offered  to  any  Spaniard,  and  everything  demanded  was 
scrupulously  paid  for,  although  bread  was  sold  at  two  shillings  a  pound ! 
Massena  himself  also,  fierce  and  terrible  as  he  was  in  Portugal,  always 
treated  the  Spaniards  with  gentleness  and  moderation.^ 

1  Official  despatch,     a  Appendix,  No.  IV,  section  iv. 
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While  these  events  were  passing  at  Sabugal,  Trant  after  crossing  the 
lower  Coa  with  four  thousand  militia,  had  taken  post  two  miles  from 
Almeida.  But  the  river  suddenly  flooded  behind  him,  ail  the  bridges 
had  been  broken  by  Massena,  and  near  fort  Conception,  there  was  a 
brigade  of  ihe  ninth  corps,  which  had  been  employed  to  cover  the  march 
of  the  battering  train  from  Almeida  to  Giudad  Rodrigo.  In  this  danger- 
ous situation,  Trant  constructed  a  temporary  bridge  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  was  going  to  retire  on  the  6th,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  British  headquarters,  desiring  him  to  be  vigilant  in  cutting  the 
communication  with  Almeida,  and  fearless,  because  the  next  morning 
a  British  force  would  be  up  to  his  assistance.  Marching  then  to  Val  de 
Mula,  he  boldly  interposed  between  the  fortress  and  the  brigade  of  the 
ninth  corps ;  but  the  promised  succours  did  not  appear,  and  the  still  ad- 
vancing French  were  within  half  a  mile  of  his  position  !  His  destruction 
appeared  inevitable  when  suddenly  two  cannon  shots  were  heard  to  the 
southward,  the  enemy*s  troops  formed  squares  in  retreat,  and  in  a  few 
moments  six  squadrons  of  British  cavalry  and  captain  Bulfs  troop  of 
horse  artillery,  came  sweeping  up  the  plain  in  their  rear.  Military  order 
and  coolness  marked  the  French  retreat  across  the  Turones,  yet  the 
cannon  shots  ploughed  with  a  fearful  effect  through  their  dense  masses, 
and  the  horsemen  continually  flanked  their  line  of  march :  they  however 
gained  the  rough  ground,  and  finally  escaped  over  the  Agueda  by  Barba 
del  Puerco,  but  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  Trant  was  thus  saved  as  it  were  by  a  miracle  i  for  some 
unexpected  accident  having  prevented  the  English  infantry  from  march- 
ing in  the  morning,  according  to  lord  Wellington's  promise,  he  had 
pushed  on  this  cavalry,  which  would  have  been  useless  an  hour  later. 

The  prince  of  Essling  had  reached  Giudad  Rodrigo  two  days  before  this 
event,  and  lord  Wellington  now  stood  victorious  on  the  confines  of  Por- 
tugal, having  executed  what  to  others  appeared  incredibly  rash  and  vain 
even  to  attempt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Estimate  of  the  French  loss— Anecdote  oF  Colonel  Waters— Lord  Wellington's  great  con- 
ceptions explained— How  impeded— Affairs  in  the  south  of  Spain— Formation  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Spanish  armies** Siege  of  Campo  Mayor— Place  Mis— EzceHent  con- 
duct of  n^jor  Tallaia— Beresford  surprises  Montbrun— Combat  of  cavalry— Campo 
Mayor  recovered— Beresford  takes  cantonments  round  Elvas— His  difficulties— Reflec- 
tions upon  his  proceedings— He  throws  a  bridge  near  Jerumenha  and  passes  I  he 
Gnadiana— Outpost  of  cavalry  cut  off  by  the  French— Castanos  arrives  at  Elvas— 
Arrangements  relative  to  the  chief  command— Beresford  advances  against  Latour 
Maubonrg,  who  returns  to  Llerena— General  Cole  takes  Oliven^a— Cavalry-skirmish 
near  Usagre— Lord  Wellington  arrives  at  Elvas,  examines  Badigoz— Skirmish  there- 
Arranges  the  operations— Political  difficulties— Lord  Wellington  returns  to  the  Agueda 
Operations  in  the  north— Skirmishes  on  the  Agueda— Massena  advances  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo— Lord  Wellington  reaches  the  army— Retires  behind  the  Dot  Casas— Com- 
bat of  Fuenles  Onoro— Battle  of  Foentes  Onoro  —  Evacuation  of  Almeida. 


Masssr A  entered  Portogal  with  8ixty-fi?e  thousand  men,  his  re-enforce- 
ments while  at  Santarem  were  aboat  ten  thousand,  and  he  repassed  the 
frontier  with  forty-five  thousand ;  hence  the  invasion  of  Portugal  cost 
him  about  thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  fourteen  thousand  might  have 
fallen  by  Ihe  sword  or  been  taken.  Not  more  than  six  thousand  were 
lost  during  the  retreat;  but  had  lord  Wellington,  unrestrained  by 
political  considerations,  attacked  him  vigorously  at  Redinha,  Gondeixa, 
Casal  Nova,  and  Miranda  de  Corvo,  half  the  French  army  would  have 
been  lost.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  retreating  army  should  fight  as 
little  as  possible. 

When  the  French  reached  the  Agueda,  their  cavalry  detachments, 
heavy  artillery,  and  convalescents,  again  augmented  the  army  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  but  the  fatigues  of  the  retreat  and  the  want  of 
provisions,  would  not  suffer  them  to  show  a  front  to  the  allies ;  where- 
fore, drawing  two  hundred  thousand  rations  from  Ciudad,  they  fell  back 
to  Salamanca,  and  lord  Wellington  invested  Almeida.  The  light  division 
occupied  Gailegos  and  Espeja,  the  rest  of  the  army  were  disposed  in 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa,  and  the  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  Villa  Formosa.  Here  colonel  Waters,  who  had  been  taken  near  Bel- 
monte  during  the  retreat,  rejoined  the  army.  Confident  in  his  own 
resources,  he  had  refused  his  parole,  and,  when  carried  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  rashly  mentioned  his  intention  of  escaping  to  the  Spaniard  in 
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whose  house  he  was  lodged.  This  man  betrayed  him,  hot  a  senrant, 
detesting  his  master's  treachery,  secretly  offered  his  aid ;  Waters  only 
desired  him  to  get  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  sharpened,  and  when  the 
French  army  was  near  Salamanca,  he  being  in  the  costody  of  gendanHe$f 
waited  until  their  chief,  who  rode  the  only  good  horse  in  the  party,  had 
alighted,  then  giving  the  spur  to  his  own  beast,  galloped  off !  an  act 
of  incredible  resolution  and  hardihood,  for  he  was  on  a  large  plain,  and 
before  him,  and  for  miles  behind  him,  the  road  was  coyered  with  the 
French  columns.  His  hat  fell  off,  and,  thus  distinguished,  he  rode 
along  the  flank  of  the  troops,  some  encouraging  him,  others  firing  at 
him,  and  the  gendarmes,  sword  in  hand,  close  at  his  heels ;  nevertheless 
he  broke  at  full  speed,  between  two  columns,  gained  a  wooded  hollow, 
and,  having  baffled  his  pursuers,  evaded  the  rear  of  the  enemy*s  army. 
The  third  day  he  reached  headquarters,  where  lord  Wellington  had 
caused  his  baggage  to  be  brought,  observing  that  he  would  not  be  long 
absent ! 

Afassena,  having  occupied  Salamanca,  and  communicated  with  Bes- 
siires,  sent  a  convoy  to  Giudad  Rodrigo,'  and  lord  Wellington  was 
unable  to  prevent  its  entrance.  He  had  sent  the  uuliiia  to  their  hooMt, 
disposed  his  army  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  blockaded 
Almeida;  he  also  caused  two  temporary  bridges  to  be  laid  (where  the 
road  from  Cinco  Villas  to  Pinhel  crosses  the  Coa )  to  secure  a  retreat  for 
the  troops  on  that  side,  if  pressed,  which  might  easily  happen ;  for  the 
Portuguese  army  was  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  the  continued  misconduct 
of  the  regency,  and  the  absolute  want  of  money,  gave  little  hope  of 
amelioration.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  take  a  position  beyond  the 
Agueda. 

The  d^p6ts  were  now  re-established  at  Lamego  on  the  Duero,  and  at 
Raiva  on  the  Mondego,  and  magazines  of  consumption  were  formed  at 
Celerico,  from  whence  the  mule-brigades  brought  up  the  provisions  by 
the  way  of  Castello  Bom.  Measures  were  also  taken  at  Guarda,  Pena- 
macor,  and  Castello  Branco,  to  form  commissariat  establishments  which 
were  to  be  supplied  from  Abrantes ;  but  the  transport  of  stores  was 
difficult,  and  this  consideration,  combined  with  the  capricious  nature  of 
the  Agueda  and  Coa,  rendered  it  dangerous  to  blockade  both  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida ;  seeing  that  the  troops  would  have  those  rivers 
behind  them,  while  the  position  itself  would  be  weak  and  extended. 
The  blockade  of  Almeida  was  undertaken  because,  from  intercepted 
letters  and  other  sources,  it  was  known  to  have  provisions  only  for  a 
fortnight,  but  lord  Wellington  was  prepared  to  relinquish  it  if  pressed, 
because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  which  he  contemplated. 

The  success  in  Portugal  had  given  stability  to  the  English  ministers, 

I  Appeodii,  No.  VII. 
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and  it  woald  appear  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  at  first  meant  to  limit 
their  future  efforts  to  the  defence  of  that  country,  for  lord  Liverpool 
now  required  the  return  of  many  battalions.  But  offensive  warfare  in 
Spain,  occupied  the  generaPs  thoughts,  and  two  lines  of  operation  had 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  :— '  1<>.  Under  the  supposition  that  it 
would  be  long  ere  Massena  could  again  make  any  serious  attempt  on 
Portugal,  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  Beira,  and  march  against  the 
army  of  the  south  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz  ;—2<'.  If  Almeida  fell  to  the 
blockade,  to  besiege  Giudad  Rodrigo;  if  Almeida  did  not  so  fall,  to 
besiege  both  together;  if  they  were  taken,  to  march  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  and  open  a  communication  with  Valencia  and  with  the 
army  of  Sicily.  This  great  and  lofty  conception  would  have  delivered 
Andalusia  as  certainly  as  any  direct  operation;  for  thus  Madrid,  the 
great  d^p6t  of  the  French,  would  have  been  taken,  the  northern  and 
southern  armies  cut  asunder,  and  the  English  base  momentarily  fixed  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  :  then  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  and  British 
force  could  have  been  concentrated,  and  one  or  two  great  battles  must 
have  decided  the  fate  of  Spain. 

Filled  with  this  grand  project  lord  Wellington  demanded  re>enforcc- 
ments  from  England,  and  leave  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution,  if 
occasion  offered  :  yet  he  checked  his  secret  aspirations,  when  reflecting 
upon  the  national  pride  and  perverseness  of  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
uncertain  proceedings,  and  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
ensuring  any  reasonable  concert  and  assistance.  When  to  this  he  added 
the  bad  disposition  of  the  Portuguese  regency,  and  the  timid  temper  of 
the  English  ministers,  so  many  jarring  elements  were  presented  that  he 
could  make  no  fixed  combinations.  Nevertheless,  maturing  the  leading 
points  of  action  in  his  own  mind,  he  resolved  to  keep  them  in  view, 
adapting  his  proceedings  to  circumstances  as  they  should  arise. 

His  projects  were  however  necessarily  conditional,  because  if  Napoleon 
re-enforced  his  armies  again,  new  combinations  would  be  created;  and 
before  any  other  measure,  it  was  essential  to  recapture  Badajoz.  The 
loss  of  that  place  had  affected  the  safety  of  Cadiz,  and  it  interfered  with 
the  execution  of  both  the  above  mentioned  plans,  and  with  the  safety  of 
Portugal,  by  enabling  the  enemy  to  besiege  Elvas.  So  deeply  and  saga- 
ciously, however,  had  the  English  general  probed  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  that  we  shall  find  his  after  operations  strictly  conformable  to 
these  his  first  conceptions,  and  always  successful. 

Judging  now  that  Massena  would  be  unable  to  Interrupt  the  blockade 
of  Almeida,  lord  Wellington  left  the  command  of  the  northern  army  to 
general  Spencer,  and  departed  for  the  Alemtejo,  where  Beresford  was 
operating  :  but,  as  this  was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war, 

I  Lord  Welliogton  to  lord  Liverpool,  Mij  7th,  1810,  MS. 
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it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  trae  state  of  affairs  in  the 
south,  at  the  moment  when  Beresford  commenced  his  memorable 
campaign. 

Soult  returned  to  Andalusia  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Badajoz, 
leaving  Morlier  to  besiege  Campo  Mayor.  His  arri?al  at  Seville  and  the 
fame  of  his  successes  restored  tranquillity  in  that  province,  and  confi- 
dence amongst  the  troops.  Both  had  been  so  grievously  shaken  by  the 
battle  of  Barosa,  that  the  works  of  Arcos,  Lucar,  Medina,  and  Alcalade 
Gazules,  intended  to  defend  the  rear  of  the  first  corps,  had  been  stopped, 
and  the  utmost  despondency  prevailed.'  However  discontent  and  gloom 
also  prevailed  in  Cadiz.'  The  government  had  for  some  days  pretended 
to  make  a  fresh  effort  against  Victor,  but  as  the  fall  of  Badajoz  menaced 
the  city  with  famine,  Zayas  was  finally  detached  with  six  thousand 
infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  to  Huelva.  His  object  was  to  gather 
provisions  in  the  condado  de  Niebia,  where  Ballesteros  had,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  surprised  and  dispersed  Remond*s  detachment.  The  French 
were  however  soon  re-enforced,  Zayas  was  checked  by  D^Aremberg,  and, 
as  many  of  his  men  deserted  to  Ballesteros,  he  withdrew  the  rest. 
Blake  then  assumed  the  command,  Ballesteros  and  Copons  were  placed 
under  his  orders,  and  the  united  corps,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand 
infantry  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  were  called  the  fdurih  army. 
Meanwhile  Mendizabal  rallying  the  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  the 
Gebora,  at  Villa  Viciosa.  reorganized  a  weak  corps,  called  the  fifth 
army.  During  these  proceedings,  Mortier  had  occupied  Albuquerque 
and  Valencia  d^Alcantara,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Campo  Mayor. 
This  fortress  being  commanded,  at  four  hundred  yards  distance,  by  a 
hill,  on  which  there  was  an  abandoned  bomwork,  would  have  fallen  at 
once,  but  for  the  courage  and  talents  of  major  Tallata,  a  Portuguese 
engineer.  With  only  two  hundred  men,  and  five  mounted  guns,  he 
made  such  skilful  dispositions,  that  the  French  opened  regular  trenches, 
battered  the  wall  in  breach  with  six  guns,  bombarded  the  place  with 
eleven  mortars,  and  pushed  a  sap  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  At  the  end 
of  five  days  a  breach  was  made,  but  Tallaia,  although  ill  seconded  by 
the  garrison,  repulsed  one  partial  assault,  and,  being  summoned  for  the 
second  time,  demanded  and  obtained  twenty-four  hours  to  wait  for 
succour.  None  arrived,  and  this  brave  man  surrendered  the  21sl  of 
March.  Mortier  then  returned  to  the  Guadiana,  leaving  Latour  Mau- 
bourg  to  dismantle  the  works  and  remove  the  artillery  and  stores  to 
Badjijoz. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Beresford,  who  had  quitted  the 
northern  army  after  the  combat  of  Foz  d^Aronce,  arrived  at  Portalagre 

1  Inlcrccptcd  IcIltTfrom  cliief  of  engineers,  Garbe,  March  a5lh.  a  Official  abstract 
of  military  reports,  from  Cadii,  i8i  i ,  MS. 
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with  twenty  thoosand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighteen 
guns.  His  instruclions  were  to  relieve  Campo  Mayor,  and  to  besiege 
Oliven^a  and  Badajox.  The  first  had  already  surrendered,  but  the 
marshal,  being  within  two  marches  of  it,  jadged  that  he  might  snrprise 
the  besieging  corps,  and,  with  this  view,  put  his  troops  in  motion. 

COMBAT  or  CAMPO  MATOl. 

In  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  advanced  guard  of  cavalry,  supported 
at  some  distance  by  a  detachment  of  infantry  under  colonel  Colborne, 
came  suddenly  upon  Campo  Mayor.  Latour  Maubourg  was  marching 
out  in  confusion,  with  nearly  nine  hundred  cavalry,  three  battalions  of 
infantry,  some  horse  artillery  and  the  battering  train  of  sixteen  guns* 
The  English  cavalry  under  general  Long  immediately  turned  the  town 
by  the  left,  and  the  French  retreated  by  the  Badajox  road.  The  allies 
following  along  some  gentle  slopes,  then  formed  a  half  circle  round  their 
enemy,  who  was  now  on  a  fine  plain,  and  colonel  Colborne,  although 
still  at  a  considerable  distance,  was  coming  up  at  a  running  pace,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  second  division.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  French 
infantry  halted  in  square,  with  their  cavalry  both  before  and  behind 
them.  General  Long,  v^ho  had  brought  up  the  thirteenth  dragoons, 
and  some  Portuguese  squadrons,  the  heavy  cavalry  being  in  reserve, 
then  ordered  the  former  to  attack. 

Colonel  Head  immediately  led  the  thirteenth  forward,  the  French 
hussars  as  readily  rode  out  from  their  infantry  and  with  loose  reins  the 
two  bodies  came  fiercely  together.  Many  men  were  dismounted  by  the 
shock,  but  the  combatants  pierced  clear  through  on  both  sides,  then 
re-formed  and  again  charged  in  the  same  fearful  manner  I  The  fighting 
now  became  desperate,  until  Head's  troopers  riding  closely  together, 
overthrew  horse  and  man,  and  finally  forced  the  enemy  to  fly.  The 
French  square  fired  upon  the  victorious  squadrons,  but  the  latter  with- 
out flinching,  galloped  past  the  long  line  of  the  convoy,  hewed  down 
the  gunners,  and  t)eing  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  the  hussars  still 
fighting  here  and  there  in  small  bodies,  continued  the  pursuit.  They 
thought  with  reason  that  the  heavy  dragoons,  the  artillery,  and  the 
infantry,  some  of  which  were  close  up,  would  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
whatever  part  of  the  enemy's  force  was  thus  passed.  But  marshal 
Beresford  would  not  suffer  the  heavy  dragoons  to  charge ;  he  would  not 
suffer  more  than  two  guns  to  be  brought  up  when  he  might  have  had 
six;  he  would  not  suffer  those  two  guns  to  fire  more  than  a  few  rounds ; 
and  the  French  marching  steadily  onward,  recovered  their  battering 
train,  and  effected  their  retreat  in  safety!'    Meanwhile,  the  thirteenth 

1  See  Notice  at  the  commenoemeDt  of  this  Toluine. 
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and  the  Portugaese,  having  poshed  on  even  to  the  bridge  of  Badigoz, 
were  repulsed  by  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  and  being  followed  by  Mortier 
in  person,  and  met  by  the  retiring  square,  and  by  all  of  the  beaten 
eavalry  who  could  find  refuge  with  it,  lost  some  prisoners.  Of  the  allies 
one  hundred  men  were  killed  or  hurt,  and  above  seventy  taken.  Of  the 
enemy  about  three  hundred  suffered,  one  howitzer  was  captured,  and 
the  French  colonel  Chamorin  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  a  trooper  of 
the  thirteenth. 

To  profit  from  $udden  opporiunitiet,  a  general  must  be  comtanilx 
with  his  advanced  guard  in  an  offbnsive  movement.  When  this  combat 
commenced,  Beresford  was  with  the  main  body,  and  baron  Trip,  a 
staff-officer,  deceived  by  appearances,  informed  him,  that  the  thirteenth 
had  been  cut  off.  Hence  the  marshal,  anxious  to  save  his  cavalry, 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  re-enforced,  would  not  follow  up  the  first 
blow,  observing  that  the  loss  of  one  regiment  was  enough.  But  the  re- 
giment was  not  lost,  the  country  was  open  and  plain,  the  enemy's  force 
and  the  exact  posture  of  affairs  easy  to  be  discerned  ;  and  although  the 
thirteenth  were  severely  reprimanded,  for  having  pursued  so  eagerly  with- 
out orders,  the  unsparing  admiration  of  the  whole  army  consoled  them. 

Campo  Mayor  was  thus  recovered  so  suddenly,  that  the  French  left 
eight  thousand  rations  of  bread  in  the  magazines ;  and  they  also  eva- 
cuated Albuquerque  and  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  being  infinitely  dismayed 
by  the  appearance  of  so  powerful  an  army  in  the  south :  indeed,  so  se- 
cretly and  promptly  had  lord  Wellington  assembled  it,  that  its  existence 
was  only  known  to  the  enemy  by  the  blow  at  Campo  Mayor.  But,  to 
profit  from  such  able  dispositions,  it  was  necessary  to  be  as  rapid  in 
execution,  giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  recover  from  his  first  surprise ; 
and  this  was  the  more  essential,  because  the  breach  of  Badajoz  was  not 
closed,  nor  the  trenches  obliterated,  nor  the  exhausted  magazines  and 
stores  replenished.  Soult  had  carried  away  six  battalions  and  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  four  hundred  men  had  been  thrown  into  Oliven^a, 
three  thousand  into  Badajoz ;  and  thus,  including  the  losses  sustained 
during  the  operations,  Mortier*s  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  ten 
thousand  men.  He  could  not  therefore  have  maintained  the  line  of  the 
Guadiana  and  collected  provisions  also.  Beresford  should  have  instantly 
marched  upon  Merida,  driven  back  the  fifth  corps,  and  opened  a  fresh 
communication  by  Jerumenha  with  Elvas ;  the  fall  of  Badajoz  would 
then  have  been  inevitable.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  army  at  Campo  Mayor  and  the  moral  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  charge  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  guaranteed  the  success 
of  this  march ;  the  English  general  might  even  have  passed  the  river  at 
Merida  before  Mortier  could  have  ascertained  his  object.' 

1  See  Notice  al  (he  commeoccnient  of  this  volume. 
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Beresford,  neglecting  this  happy  opporiaaity,  put  his  troops  into 
quarters  roand  Elvas,  Induced  thereto  by  the  raligoe  and  wants  of  the 
soldiers,  especially  those  of  the  fourth  division,  who  had  been  marching 
incessantly  since  the  6th  of  the  month,  and  were  bare-footed  and 
exhausted. 

He  had  been  instructed,  by  lord  Wellington,  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  Guadiana  at  Jernmenha,  to  push  back  the  fifth  corps,  and  to  invest 
Oliven^  and  Badajox.  The  Portuguese  government  were  to  have  pro- 
vided  some  of  the  means  for  these  operations,  and  a  report  had  been 
made,  to  the  effect,  that  all  things  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  that  provi- 
sions, shoes,  baltering-guns,  ammunition,  and  transport  were  actually 
collected;  that  the  Guadiana  abounded  in  serviceable  craft ;  that  twenty 
large  boats,  formerly  belonging  to  Cuesta,  which  had  been  brought 
away  from  Badajoz  before  the  siege,  were  at  Elvas ;  and  that  all  other 
necessaries  would  be  sent  from  Lisbon.  It  now  appeared  that  no  ma- 
gazines of  provisions  or  stores  were  prepared ;  that  very  little  transport 
was  provided ;  that  only  five  of  Cuesta*s  boats  had  been  brought  from  Ba- 
dajoz ;  that  there  was  no  serviceable  craft  on  the  river,  and  that  some 
small  pontoons,  sent  from  Lisbon,  were  unfit  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
current,  or  to  sustain  the  passage  of  guns.  The  country,  also,  was  so 
deficient  in  provisions,  that  the  garrison  stores  of  Elvas  were  taken  to 
feed  the  army. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  to  point  out  Merida  as  the  true  line 
of  operations;  moreover,  plenty  of  food  was  to  be  had  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadiana,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil  state  of 
affairs  on  the  right  bank,  did  not  require  the  presence  of  an  army  to 
protect  them.  The  great  distress  of  the  fourth  division  for  shoes,  alone 
offered  any  serious  obstacle ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
not  have  been  too  much  to  expect  a  momentary  effort  from  such  an  ex- 
cellent division,  and  it  might  without  danger  even  have  been  left  behind. 

Marshal  Beresford  preferred  halting  unlil  he  could  procure  the  means 
of  paasing  at  Jerumenha,  an  errour  that  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  those  long  and  bloody  operations  which  afterwards  de- 
tained lord  Wellington  more  than  a  year  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
For,  during  Bere8ford*s  delay,  general  Philippon,  one  of  the  ablest  go- 
vernors that  ever  defended  a  fortress,  levelled  the  trenches,  restored  the 
glacis,  and  stopped  the  breach;  and  Latour  ]laut)ourg,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mortier  in  command  of  the  troops,  covered  the  country  with  fo- 
raging parties,  and  filled  the  magazines. 

Captain  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  undertook  to  bridge  the  Guadiana 
under  Jerumenha.  He  fixed  trestle-piers  on  each  side  in  the  shallows, 
and  connected  them  with  the  five  Spanish  boats,  and  a  squadron  of  ca- 
valry was  secretly  passed  over,  by  a  ford,  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
surprise.     The  5d  of  April,  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  the  troops  as* 
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sembled  doring  the  night  in  the  woods  near  Jerumenha,  intending  to 
cross  at  dayh'ght,  but  the  river  saddenly  swelling,  swept  away  the 
trestles,  rendered  the  ford  impassable,  and  stopped  the  operations.  No 
more  materials  could  be  immediately  procured,  the  Spanish  boats  were 
therefore  converted  into  flying  bridges  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
Squire  constructed  a  slight  narrow  bridge  for  infantry  with  the  pon- 
toons and  with  casks  taken  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  To  cover 
this  operation  a  battalion  was  added  to  the  squadron  already  on  the  left 
bank,  and  the  army  commenced  passing  the  Sth  of  April ;  but  it  was  late 
in  the  night  of  the  6lh,  ere  the  whole  had  crossed  and  taken  up  their 
position,  which  was  on  a  strong  range  of  hills,  covered  by  a  swampy 
rivulet. 

During  this  time,  Latour  Maubourg  was  so  entirely  occupied  in  se- 
curing and  provisioning  Badajoz,  that  his  foragers  were  extended  fifty 
miles  to  the  rear,  and  he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  Beresford*s  proceed- 
ings. This  errour  savoured  rather  of  the  Spanish  than  of  the  French 
method  of  making  war ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  moveable  column  of  five 
thousand  infantry,  with  guns  and  cavalry,  could,  notwithstanding  the 
guns  of  Jerumenha,  have  easily  cut  off  the  small  detachment  of  the  Bri- 
tish on  the  left  bank,  and  thus  have  completely  frustrated  the  opera- 
tions. The  allied  troops,  being  so  numerous,  should  have  been  carried 
over  in  the  boats,  and  intrenched  on  the  other  side  in  suflScient  force  to 
resist  any  attack  before  the  construction  of  the  bridge  was  attempted. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  general  acted  with  most  imprudence; 
Latour  Maubourg  in  neglecting,  or  Beresford  in  unnecessarily  tempting 
fortune. 

When  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  left  bank,  the  French  ge- 
neral awaking,  collected  three  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry, 
and  four  guns  at  Olivenca,  whence  he  marched,  at  daylight  on  the  7th, 
to  oppose  a  passage  which  had  been  completed  the  day  t)efore.  He, 
however,  surprised  a  squadron  of  the  thirteenth,  which  was  in  front, 
and  then  came  so  close  up  to  the  main  body  as  to  exchange  shots;  yet 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested,  in  the  face  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men! 

Doring  these  proceedings,  the  fifth  Spanish  army  re-occupied  Valencia 
d'Alcantara  and  Albuquerque,  and  pushed  cavalry  posts  to  La  Rocca 
and  Montijo,  Ballesteros  entered  Frejenal,  and  Castafios,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  Gallicia  as  well  as  Estramadura,  arrived  at 
Elvas.  This  general  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Beresford,  but 
had  a  grudge  against  Blake.  At  first,  he  pretended  to  the  chief  autho- 
rity, as  the  elder  captain-general;  Blake  demanded  a  like  power  over 
Beresford,  who  was  not  disposed  to  admit  the  claim.  Now  Castailos, 
having  little  liking  for  a  command  under  such  difficult  circumstances, 
and  being  desirous  to  thwart  Blake,  and  fearful  lest  Beresford  should^ 
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under  these  circumstances,  refuse  to  pass  the  Guadiana,  arranged,  that 
he  who  brought  the  greatest  force  in  the  field  should  be  generalissimo. 
Thus  the  inferior  officer  commanded  in  chief. 

To  cover  his  bridges,  which  he  reconstructed  in  a  more  substantial 
manner,  Beresford  directed  extensiTC  intrenchments  to  be  executed  by 
the  militia  from  Elvas,  and  then  leaving  a  strong  detachment  for  their 
protection,  advanced  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Lalour  Mau- 
bourg  retired  upon  Albuera,  and  the  allies,  who  had  been  joined  by 
Madden's  cavalry,  summoned  Olivenca  on  the  9th.  Beresford  apparently 
expected  no  defence ;  for  it  was  not  until  alter  the  governor  had  rejected 
the  summons  that  he  sent  major  Dickson  to  Elvas  to  prepare  a  baltering 
train  for  the  siege.  Meanwhile  the  army  encamped  round  the  place, 
the  communication  with  Ballesteros  was  opened,  and  Castafios  advancing 
with  the  fifth  army  to  Merida  pushed  his  cavalry  to  Almendralejos.  The 
French  then  fell  back  to  Llerena,  and  Beresford,  leaving  general  Ck)le 
with  the  fourth  division  and  Madden*s  cavalry  to  besiege  Olivenca,  look 
post  himself  at  Albuera  on  the  11th.  In  this  position  he  communicated 
by  his  left  with  Castafios,  and  by  spreading  his  horsemen  in  front  cut  off 
all  communication  with  Badajoz.  The  army  now  lived  on  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  a  brigade  was  sent  to  Talavera  Real  to  collect  sup- 
plies. 

The  14th,  six  twenty-four  pounders  reached  Olivenga,  and,  being 
placed  in  a  battery  constructed  on  an  abandoned  hornwork  formerly 
noticed,  played  with  such  success,  that  the  breach  became  practicable 
before  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Some  riflemen  posted  in  the  vineyards 
kept  down  the  fire  of  the  place,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  fifteen  guns,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Cole  was  immediately  directed  upon  Zafra  by  the  road  of  Almeridral. 
Beresford,  who  had  recalled  the  brigade  from  Talavera,  was  already  in 
motion  for  the  same  place  by  the  royal  causeway.  His  object  was  to 
drive  Latour  Maubourg  over  the  Morena,  and  cut  off  general  Maransin. 
The  latter  general,  who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  Ballesteros  ever  since  the 
retreat  of  Zayas,  and  had  defeated  him  at  Frejenal  on  the  12th,  was  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory  towards  Salvatierra.  The  allies  were  therefore 
close  upon  him,  but  an  alcade  gave  him  notice  of  their  approach,  and  he 
retreated  in  safety.  Meanwhile  two  French  regiments  of  cavalry,  ad- 
vancing from  Llerena  to  collect  contributions,  reached  Los  Santos, 
between  which  place  and  Usagre  they  were  charged  by  the  thirteenth 
dragoons,  and  followed  for  six  miles  so  vigorously  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  killed  or  taken,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the 
pursuers. 

On  the  16th  general  Cole  arrived  from  Olivenca,  and  the  whole  army 
being  thus  concentrated  about  Zafra,  Latour  Maubourg  retired  on  the 
l8th  to  Guadalcanal ;  the  Spanish  cavalry  then  occupied  Llerena,  and 
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the  resources  of  Estramadara  were  wholly  at  the  service  of  the  allies. 
During  these  operations,  general  Charles  Alien,  coming  from  Lisbon 
with  a  brigade  of  German  light  infantry,  reached  Oliven^a,  and  lord 
Wellington  also  arrived  at  Elvas,  where  Beresford,  alter  drawing  his  in- 
fantry nearer  to  Badajox,  went  to  meet  him.  The  presence  of  the 
general-in-chief  was  very  agreeable  to  the  troops ;  they  had  seen,  with 
surprise,  great  masses  put  in  motion  without  any  adequate  results,  and 
thought  the  operations  had  been  slow,  without  being  prudent.  The 
whole  army  was  over  the  Guadiana  on  the  7th,  and,  including  the  Spa- 
niards from  Monlijo,  Beresford  commanded  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  whereas  Latour  Maubourg  never  had  more  than  ten  thousand, 
many  of  whom  were  dispersed  foraging,  far  and  wide  :  yet  the  French 
general,  without  displaying  much  skill,  had  maintained  himself  in  Estra* 
madura  for  ten  days;  and  during  this  time,  no  corps  being  employed  to 
constrain  the  garrison  of  Badajoz,  the  governor  continued  to  bring  in 
timber  and  other  materials  for  the  defence,  at  his  pleasure. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  the  21st.  The  Sid,  he  forded  the  Guadiana 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Caya  with  Madden's  cavalry  and  Alton's 
Germans,  and  pushed  close  up  to  Badajoz.  A  convoy,  escorted  by  some 
infantry  and  cavalry,  was  coming  in  from  the  country,  and  an  effort  was 
made  lo  cut  it  off;  but  the  governor  sallied,  the  allies  lost  a  hundred 
men,  and  the  convoy  reached  the  town. 

Lord  Wellington,  now  considering  that  Soult  would  certainly  en- 
deavour to  dislnrb  the  siege  wilh  a  considerable  force,  demanded  the 
assent  of  the  Spanish  generals  to  the  following  plan  of  combined  opera- 
tions, before  he  would  commence  the  investment  of  the  place,  1\  That 
Blake,  marching  up  from  Ayamonte,  should  take  post  at  Xcres  de  los 
Cavalleros.  S^*.  That  Ballesteros  should  occupy  Burquillo  on  his  left. 
S*".  That  the  cavalry  of  the  fifth  army,  stationed  at  Llerena,  should  ob- 
serve the  road  of  Guadalcanal,  and  communicate  through  Zafra,  by  the 
right,  with  Ballesteros.  These  dispositions  were  to  watch  the  passes  of 
the  Morena.  4<*.  That  Castafios  should  furnish  three  battalions  for  the 
siege,  and  keep  the  rest  of  his  corps  at  Merida,  to  support  the  Spanish 
cavalry.  5°  That  the  British  army  should  be  in  second  line,  and,  in 
the  event  of  a  battle,  Albuera,  centrically  situated  with  respect  to  the 
roads  leading  from  Andalusia  to  Badajoz,  should  be  the  point  of  con- 
centration for  all  the  allied  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  train  and  stores,  for  the  attack  on  Badajoz,  being 
taken  from  the  ramparts  and  magazines  of  Elvas,  the  utmost  prudence 
was  required  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  guns,  lest  that  fortress,  half 
dismantled,  should  be  exposed  to  a  siege.  Wherefore  as  the  Guadiana, 
by  rising  ten  feet,  had  again  carried  away  the  bridges  at  Jerumenha,  on 
the  24th  lord  Wellington  directed  the  line  of  communication  with  Por- 
tugal to  be  established  by  Merida,  until  more  settled  weather  should 
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admit  of  fresh  M-ranfemeots.  Howbeil,  political  diiBcnlties  interreniog 
obliged  him  to  delay  the  siege.  The  troops  under  Mendizabal  had  Gom* 
mitted  maoy  eicesses  io  Portugal;  the  disputes  between  them  and  the 
inhabitants  were  pushed  so  far,  that  the  Spanish  general  had  pillaged 
the  town  of  Fernando,  and  the  Portuguese  government,  in  reprisal, 
meant  to  seise  Oliven^,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  them.  The 
Spanish  regency  indeed  publicly  disavowed  Mendixabars  conduct,  and 
Mr.  Stuart's  strenuous  representations  deterred  the  Portuguese  from 
plunging  the  two  countries  into  a  war;  but  this  affair,  joined  to  the 
natural  slowness  and  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  prevented  both 
Gastaiios  and  Blake  from  giving  an  immediate  assent  to  the  English 
general*s  |dans.  Meanwhile,  intelligence  reached  the  latter  that  Massena 
was  in  force  on  the  Agueda;  wherefore,  reluctantly  directing  Beresford 
to  postpone  the  siege  until  the  Spanish  generals  should  give  in  their 
assent,'  or  until  the  (all  of  Almeida  should  enable  a  British  re-enforce- 
ment  to  arrive,  he  ordered  the  militia  of  the  northern  provinces  again 
to  take  the  field,  and  repaired  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  Coa. 

OFIIATIOIIS  IN   m  HOITI. 

During  his  absence,  the  blockade  of  Almeida  had  been  closely  press- 
ed, while  the  army  was  so  disposed  as  to  cut  off  all  communication. 
The  allied  forces  were,  however,  distressed  for  provisions,  and  great 
part  of  their  com  came  from  the  side  of  Ledesma,  being  smuggled  by 
the  peasants  through  the  French  posts,  and  passed  over  the  Agueda  by 
ropes,  which  were  easily  hidden  amongst  the  deep  chasms  of  that  river, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Duero. 

Massena  was  intent  upon  relieving  the  place.  His  retreat  upon  Sala- 
manca had  been  to  restore  the  organisation  and  equipments  of  his 
army,  which  he  could  not  do  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  without  consuming  the 
stores  of  that  fortress.  His  cantonments  extended  from  San  Felices  by 
I^edesma  to  Toro,  his  cavalry  was  in  bad  condition,  and  his  artillery 
nearly  unhorsed.  But  from  Bessi^es  be  expected,  with  reason,  aid, 
both  of  men  and  provisions,  and  in  that  expectation  was  prepared  to 
renew  the  campaign  immediately.  Discord,  that  bane  of  military  ope* 
rations,  interfered.  Bessi^res  had  neglected  and  continued  to  neglect 
the  army  of  Portugal.  Symptoms  of  hostilities  with  Russia  were  so  ap* 
parent,  even  at  this  period,  that  he  looked  rather  to  that  quarter  than  to 
what  was  passing  before  him,  and  his  opinion  that  a  war  in  the  north 
was  inevitable  was  so  openly  expressed  as  to  reach  the  English  army. 
Meanwhile,  Massena  vainly  demanded  the  aid,  which  was  necessary  to 
save  the  only  acquisition  of  his  campaign.    A  convoy  of  provisions  had, 
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faoweTer,  entered  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  on  the  16th 
a  re-enforcement  and  a  second  convoy  also  succeeded  in  gaining  that 
fortress,  although  general  Spencer  crossed  the  Agneda,  with  eight  thou- 
sand men,  to  intercept  them ;  a  rear-goard  of  two  hundred  men  was  in< 
deed,  overtaken,  and  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  in  an  open  plain,  bat  it 
was  not  prevented  from  reaching  the  place. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  new  organization,  decreed  by  Na- 
poleon, was  put  in  execution.  Two  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps  joined 
Massena ;  and  Drouet  was  preparing  to  march  with  the  remaining  eleven 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  re-enforce  and  take  the  command  of 
the  fifth  corps,  when  Massena,  having  collected  all  his  own  detachments, 
and  received  a  promise  of  assistance  from  Bessi^res,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  defer  his  march  until  an  effort  had  been  made  to  relieve  Almeida. 
With  this  view  the  French  army  was  put  in  motion  towards  the  frontier 
of  Portugal.  The  light  division  immediately  resumed  its  former  posi- 
tions, the  left  at  Gallegos  and  Marialva,  the  right  at  Espeja ;  the  cavalry 
were  dispersed,  partly  towards  the  sources  of  the  Azava,  and  partly 
behind  Gallegos.  While  in  this  situation,  colonel  0*Meara  and  eighty 
men  of  the  Irish  brigade  were  taken  by  Julian  Sanchez,  the  affair  having 
been,  it  was  said,  preconcerted,  to  enable  the  former  to  quit  the  French 
service. 

On  the  23d,  two  thousand  French  infuitry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
marching  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  made  a  sudden  effort  to  seize  the 
bridge  of  Marialva ;  but  the  passage  was  bravely  maintained  by  captain 
Dobbs,  with  one  company  of  the  fifty-second  and  some  riflemen.  On 
the  23lh,  Massena  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  27th,  his  advanced 
guards  felt  all  the  line  of  the  light  division  from  Espeja  to  Marialva. 
Lord  Wellington  arrived  on  the  28th,  and  immediately  concentrated  the 
main  body  of  the  allies  behind  the  Dos  Casas  river.  The  Azava  being 
swollen  and  difficult  to  ford,  the  enemy  continued  to  feel  the  line  of  the 
outposts,  until  the  2d  of  May,  when  the  waters  having  subsided,  the 
whole  French  army  was  observed  coming  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
light  division,  after  a  slight  skirmish  of  horse  at  Gallegos,  then  commen- 
ced a  retrograde  movement,  from  that  place  and  from  Espeja,  upon 
Fuentes  Onoro.  The  country  immediately  in  rear  of  those  villages  was 
wooded  as  far  as  the  Dos  Casas,  but  an  open  plain  between  the  two  lines 
of  march  offered  the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry  an  opportunity  of  cutting 
off  the  retreat.  The  French  appeared  regardless  of  this  advantage,  and 
the  division  remained  in  the  woods  bordering  the  right  and  left  of  the 
plain  until  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  march  was  renewed,  and 
the  Dos  Casas  was  crossed  at  Fuentes  Onoro. 

This  beautiful  village  had  escaped  all  injury  during  the  previous  war- 
fare, although  occupied  alternately,  for  above  a  year,  by  both  sides. 
Every  family  in  it  was  well  known  to  the  light  division,  and  it  was  there- 
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fore  a  sobjecl  of  deep  regret,  to  And,  that  the  preceding  troops  had 
pillaged  it,  leaving  only  the  shells  of  houses  where,  three  days  before,  a 
friendly  popalation  had  been  living  in  comfort.  This  wanton  act  was 
so  warmly  felt  by  the  whole  army,  that  eight  thousand  dollars  were 
afterwards  collected  by  general  subscription  for  the  poor  inhabitants, 
but  the  injury  sunk  deeper  than  the  atonement* 

Lord  Wellington  had  determined  not  to  risk  much  to  maintain  his 
blockade,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  Masseiia,  re-enforced  by  the  army 
of  the  north  and  by  the  ninth  corps,  could  bring  down  superior  num- 
bers; for  so  culpably  negligent  had  the  Portuguese  government  been, 
that  their  troops  were  actually  starving.  The  infantry  had  quitted 
their  colours,  or  had  fallen  sick,  from  extenuation,  by  thousands,  the 
cavalry  were  rendered  quite  useless,  and  it  was  even  feared  that  the  whole 
would  disband.  Nevertheless,  when  the  moment  of  trial  arrived,  the 
English  general  trusting  to  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  ascendency 
over  the  enemy  which  they  had  acquired  during  the  pursuit  from  San- 
terem,  would  not  retreat,  although  his  army,  reduced  to  thirty-two 
thousand  infantry,  twelve  hundred  cavalry  in  bad  condition,  and  forty- 
two  guns,  was  unable,  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  French  horse,  to 
oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  the  plain. 

The  allies  occupied  a  fine  table-land,  lying  between  the  Turones  and 
the  DosCasas.  The  left  was  at  fort  Conception,  the  centre  opposite  to 
the  village  of  Alameda,  the  right  at  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  whole  distance 
being  five  miles.  The  Dos  Casas,  flowing  in  a  deep  ravine,  protected 
the  front  of  this  line,  and  the  French  general  could  not,  with  any  pru- 
dence, venture  to  march,  by  his  own  right,  against  Almeida,  lest  the 
allies,  crossing  the  ravine  at  the  villages  of  Alameda  and  Fuentes  Onoro, 
should  fall  on  his  flank,  and  drive  him  into  the  Agueda.  Hence,  to 
cover  the  blockade,  which  was  maintained  by  Pack's  brigade  and  an 
English  regiment,  it  was  sufficient  to  leave  the  fifth  division  near  fort 
Conception,  and  the  sixth  division  opposite  Alameda.  The  first  and 
third  were  then  concentrated  on  a  gentle  rise,  about  a  cannon-shot 
behind  Fuentes  Onoro,  where  the  steppe  of  land,  which  the  army  oc- 
cupied, turned  back,  and  ended  on  the  Turones,  becoming  rocky  and 
difficult  as  it  approached  that  river. 

riasT  COMBAT  or  ruBivrxs  onoao. 

The  French  came  up  in  three  columns  abreast.  The  cavalry,  the 
sixth  corps,  and  Dronet's  division  appeared  at  Fuentes  Onoro,  but  the 
eighth  and  second  corps,  moving  against  Alameda  and  fort  Conception, 
seemed  to  menace  the  left  of  the  position,  wherefore,  the  light  division, 
after  passing  the  Dos  Casas,  re-enforced  the  sixth  division.  General 
Loison  however,  without  waiting  for  Massena*s  orders,  fell  upon  Fuentes 
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Onoro,  which  was  occupied  by  fife  battalions  of  chosen  troops,  detached 
from  the  Grst  and  third  divisions. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  this  village  were  quite  in  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine, and  an  old  chapel  and  some  buildings  on  a  craggy  eminence, 
overhung  one  end.  The  low  parts  were  vigorously  defended,  yet  the 
violence  of  the  attack  was  so  great,  and  the  cannonade  so  heavy,  that 
the  British  abandoned  the  streets,  and  could  scarcely  maintain  the  up- 
per ground  about  the  chapel.  Colonel  Williams,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, fell  badly  wounded,  and  the  fight  was  becoming  very  dangerous, 
when  the  twenty-fourth,  the  seventy-first,  and  the  seventy-ninth  regi- 
ments, marching  down  from  the  main  position,  charged  so  roughly, 
that  the  French  were  forced  back,  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  driven 
over  the  stream  of  the  Dos  Casas.  During  the  night  the  detachments 
were  withdrawn ;  but  the  twenty-fourth,  the  seventy-first,  and  seventy- 
ninth  regiments  were  left  in  the  village,  where  two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  allies  and  somewhat  more  of  the  French  had  fallen* 

On  the  4lh  Massena  arrived,  and,  being  joined  by  Bessi^es  with 
twelve  hundred  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  the  imperial  guard,  examined 
all  the  line,  and  made  dispositions  for  the  next  day.  His  design  was  to 
hold  the  left  of  the  allies  in  check  with  the  second  corps,  and  to  turn  the 
right  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Forty  thousand  French  infantry, 
and  five  thousand  horse,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  under 
arms,'  and  they  had  shown  in  the  action  of  the  5d  that  their  courage 
was  not  abated ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  very  audacious  resolution  in  the 
English  general  to  receive  battle  on  such  dangerous  ground.  His  po- 
sition, as  far  as  Fuentes  Onoro,  was  indeed  strong  and  free  for  the 
use  of  all  arms,  and  it  covered  his  communication  by  the  bridge  of 
Castello  Bom ;  but,  on  his  right  flank,  the  plain  was  continued  in  a  se- 
cond  steppe  to  Nava  d'Aver,  where  a  considerable  hill  overlooking  all 
the  country,  commanded  the  roads  leading  to  the  bridges  of  Seceiras 
and  Sabugal.  The  enemy  could,  therefore,  by  a  direct  march  from 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  place  his  army  at  once  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  allies,  and  attack  them  while  entangled  between  the  Dos 
Casas,  the  Turones,  the  Coa,  and  the  fortress  of  Almeida ;  the  bridge  of 
Castello  Bom  alone  would  have  been  open  for  retreat.  To  prevent  this 
stroke,  and  to  cover  his  communications  with  Sabugal  and  Seceiras,  lord 
Wellington,  yielding  to  general  Spencer^s  earnest  suggestions,  stretched 
his  right  wing  out  to  Nava  d'Aver,  the  hill  of  which  he  caused  Julian 
Sanchez  to  occupy,  supporting  him  by  the  seventh  division,  under  ge- 
neral Houston.  Thus  the  line  of  battle  was  above  seven  miles  in  length, 
besides  the  circuit  of  blockade.  The  Dos  Casas,  indeed,  still  covered 
the  front ;  but  above  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  ravine  became  gradually  obli- 

i^See  Note  oa  the  army  of  Portusal,  Appeadii,  No.  I,  cectioo  a. 
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terated,  resolfing  itself  into  a  swampy  wood,  which  extended  to  Po^ 
Velho,  a  village  half  way  between  Foentes  and  Nava  d*Aver.  The  left 
wing  of  the  seventh  division  occupied  this  wood  and  the  village  of  P090 
Yelho,  bat  the  right  wing  was  refused. 

BATTIB  or  nJKRTIS  OHOIO. 

It  was  Massena's  intention  to  have  made  his  dispositions  in  the  night, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  commence  the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  5th;  but 
a  delay  of  two  hours  occurring,  the  whole  of  his  movements  were  plain- 
ly descried.  The  eighth  corps  withdrawn  from  Alameda,  and  supported 
by  all  the  French  cavalry,  was  seen  marching  above  the  village  of  P090 
Velho,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sixth  corps  and  Drouef  s  division  took 
ground  to  their  own  left,  yet  still  keeping  a  division  in  front  of  Foentes. 
At  this  sight  the  light  division  and  the  English  horse  hastened  to  the 
support  of  general  Houston,  while  the  first  and  third  divisions  made  a 
movement  parallel  to  that  of  the  sixth  corps.  The  latter,  however, 
drove  the  left  wing  of  the  seventh  division,  consisting  of  Portuguese  and 
British,  from  the  village  of  Po^  Velho  with  loss,  and  was  gaining  ground 
in  the  wood  also,  when  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division  arriving  at 
that  point,  restored  the  fight.  The  French  cavalry,  then  passing  P090 
Velho,  commenced  forming  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  between 
the  wood  and  the  hill  of  Nava  d*Aver.  Julian  Sanchez  immediately 
retired  across  the  Turones,  partly  in  fear,  but  more  in  anger,  at  the 
death  of  his  lieutenant,  who,  having  foolishly  ridden  close  up  to  the 
enemy,  making  many  violent  gestures,  was  mistaken  for  a  French 
officer,  and  shot  by  a  soldier  of  the  guards,  before  the  action  com- 
menced. 

Montbmn  occupied  himself  with  this  weak  partida  for  an  hour,  but 
when  the  guerilla  chief  had  entirely  fallen  back,  he  turned  the  right  of 
the  seventh  division,  and  chatted  the  British  cavalry,  which  had  moved 
up  to  its  support.  The  combat  was  very  unequal,  for,  by  an  abuse  too 
common,  so  many  men  had  been  drawn  froni  the  ranks  as  orderlies  to 
general  officers,  and  for  other  purposes,  that  not  more  than  a  thousand 
English  troopers  were  in  the  field.  The  French  therefore  with  one 
shock  drove  in  all  the  cavalry  outguards,  and  cutting  off  captain  Ram- 
say's battery,  came  sweeping  in  upon  the  reserves  of  horse  and  upon 
the  seventh  division.  But  their  leading  squadrons  approaching  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  were  partially  checked  by  the  British,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  commotion  was  observed  in  their  main  body.  Men 
and  horses  there  closed  with  confusion  and  tumult  towards  one  point,  a 
thick  dust  arose,  and  loud  cries,  and  the  sparkling  of  blades  and  the 
flashing  of  pistols,  indicated  some  extraordinary  occurrence.  Suddenly 
tbe  multitude  became  violently  agitated,  an  English  shout  pealed  high 
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and  clear,  the  mass  was  rent  asander,  and  Norman  Ramsay  burst  forth 
at  the  head  of  his  battery,  his  horses  breathing  fire,  stretched  like 
greyhounds  along  the  plain,  the  guns  bounded  behind  them  like  things 
of  no  weight,  and  the  mounted  gunners  followed  in  close  career.  Cap- 
tain Brotherton  of  the  14th  dragoons,  seeing  this,  instantly  rode  forth 
with  a  squadron,  and  oyertnmed  the  head  of  the  pursuing  troops,  and 
general  Charles  Stewart  joining  in  the  charge,  took  the  French  general 
Lamotte,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  The  enemy,  however,  came  in  strong- 
ly, and  the  British  cavalry  retired  behind  the  light  division,  which  was 
immediately  thrown  into  squares,  but  ere  the  seventh  division,  which 
was  more  advanced,  could  do  the  same,  the  horsemen  were  upon  them, 
and  some  were  cut  down.  Nevertheless  the  men  stood  firm,  and  the 
Chasseurs  Britanniques  ranging  behind  a  loose  stone  wall,  poured  in  such 
a  fire  that  their  foes  recoiled  and  seemed  bewildered. 

But  while  these  brilliant  actions  were  passing  at  this  point,  the 
French  were  making  progress  in  the  wood  of  Po^o  Velho,  and  as  the 
English  divisions  were  separated,  and  the  right  wing  turned,  it  was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  battle  would  soon  be  lost,  if  the  original 
concentrated  position  above  Fuentes  Onoro  was  not  quickly  regained. 
Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  ordered  the  seventh  division  to  cross  the 
Turones  and  move  down  the  left  bank  to  Frenada— the  light  division 
to  retire  over  the  plain,  and  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  rear.  He  also  with- 
drew the  first  and  third  divisions,  placing  them  and  the  Portuguese,  in 
line,  on  the  steppe  before  described  as  running  perpendicular  to  the 
ravine  of  Fuentes  Onoro. 

General  Crawford,  who  bad  resumed  the  command  of  the  light  divi- 
sion, first  covered  the  passage  of  the  seventh  division  over  the  Turones, 
and  then  retired  slowly  over  the  plain  in  squares,  having  the  British 
cavalry  principally  on  his  right  flank.  He  was  followed  by  the  enemy's 
horse,  which  continually  outflanked  him,  and  near  the  wood  surprised 
and  sabred  an  advanced  post  of  the  guards,  making  colonel  Hill  and  four- 
teen men  prisoners,  but  then  continuing  their  charge  against  the  forty- 
second  regiment,  the  French  were  repulsed.  Many  times  Montbrun 
made  as  if  he  would  storm  the  light  division  squares,  and  although  the 
latter  were  too  formidable  to  be  meddled  with,  there  was  not,  during  the 
war,  a  more  dangerous  hour  for  England.  The  whole  of  that  vast  plain 
as  far  as  the  Turones  was  covered  with  a  confused  multitude,  amidst 
which  the  squares  appeared  but  as  specks,  for  there  was  a  great  concourse, 
composed  of  commissariat  followers  of  the  camp,  servants,  baggage,  led 
horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curiosity,  and  finally,  the  broken 
piquets  and  parties  coming  out  of  the  woods.  The  seventh  division  was 
separated  from  the  army  by  the  Turones,  five  thousand  French  cavalry, 
with  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  were  close  at  hand  impatient  to  charge, 
the  infantry  of  the  eighth  corps  was  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  horse- 
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men,  and  the  wood  was  filled  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  sixth  corps. 
If  the  latter  body,  pi?oting  upon  Faentes,  had  issued  forth,  while 
Droiiel*s  divisions  fell  on  that  village;  if  the  eighth  corps  had  attacked 
the  light  division,  while  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  made  a  general  charge, 
the  loose  multitude  encumbering  the  plain  would  have  been  driven 
violently  in  upon  the  first  division,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  inter- 
cepted the  latter*s  fire  and  broken  its  ranks. 

No  such  effort  was  made.  Hontbrun's  horsemen  merely  hovered 
about  Crawfurd's  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared,  the  cavalry  took 
post  behind  the  centre,  and  the  light  division  formed  a  reserve  to  tho 
right  of  the  first  division,  sending  the  riflemen  amongst  the  rocks  to 
connect  it  with  the  seventh  division,  which  had  arrived  at  Frenada  and 
was  there  joined  by  Julian  Sanches. 

At  sight  of  this  new  front,  so  deeply  lined  with  troops,  the  French 
stopped  short,  and  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  great 
execution  from  the  closeness  of  the  allied  masses ;  but  twelve  British 
guns  replied  with  vigour  and  the  violence  of  the  enemy's  fire  abated. 
Their  cavalry  then  drew  out  of  range,  and  a  body  of  infantry  attempting 
to  glide  down  the  ravine  of  the  Turones  was  repulsed  by  the  riflemen 
and  the  light  companies  of  the  guards. 

All  this  time  a  fierce  battle  was  going  on  at  Fuentes  Onoro.  Massena 
had  directed  Drouet  to  carry  this  village  at  the  very  moment  when 
Hontbrun's  cavalry  should  turn  the  right  wing ;  it  was,  however,  two 
hours  later  ere  the  attack  commenced.  The  three  British  regiments 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  overmatched  in  number,  and  little 
accustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light  troops,  were  pierced  and 
divided.  Two  companies  of  the  seventy-ninth  were  taken,  colonel 
Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
carried ;  the  upper  part  was,  however,  stififly  held,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
musketry  was  incessant. 

Had  the  attack  been  made  earlier,  and  the  whole  of  Drouet's  division 
thrown  frankly  into  the  fight,  while  the  sixth  corps  moving  through  the 
wood  closely  turned  the  village,  the  passage  must  have  been  forced  and 
the  left  of  the  new  position  outflanked ;  but  now  lord  Wellington  having 
all  his  reserves  in  hand,  detached  considerable  masses  to  the  support  of 
the  regiments  in  Fuentes.  The  French  continued  also  to  re-enforce 
their  troops,  the  whole  of  the  sixth  corps  and  a  part  of  Drouet*s  division 
were  finally  engaged,  and  several  turns  of  fortune  occurred.  At  one  time 
the  fighting  was  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  amongst  the  lower 
houses,  at  another  upon  the  rugged  heights  and  round  the  chapel,  and 
some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  even  penetrated  completely  through 
towards  the  main  position ;  but  the  village  was  never  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  defenders,  and,  in  a  charge  of  the  seventy-first,  seventy-ninth, 
and  eighty -eighth  regiments,  led  by  colonel  M'Kinnon  against  a  heavy 
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mass  which  had  gained  the  chapel  eminence,  a  great  number  of  the 
French  fell.  In  this  manner  the  fight  lasted  until  evening,  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  was  abandoned  by  both  parties.  The  British 
maintained  the  chapel  and  crags,  the  French  retired  a  cannon-shot  from 
the  stream. 

After  the  action  a  brigade  of  the  light  difision  relieved  the  regiments 
in  the  village,  a  slight  demonstration  by  the  second  corps  near  fort  Con- 
ception, was  checked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  and  both 
armies  remained  in  observation.  Fifteen  hundred  men  and  officers,  of 
which  three  hundred  were  prisoners,  constituted  the  loss  of  the  allies* 
That  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  near  five  thousand, 
but  this  exaggerated  calculation  was  founded  upon  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition, that  four  hundred  dead  were  lying  about  Fuentes  Onoro.  All 
armies  make  rash  estimates  on  such  occasions.  Having  had  charge  to 
bury  the  carcasses  at  that  point,  I  can  affirm  that,  immediately  about  the 
village,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  bodies  were  to  be  found, 
one-third  of  which  were  British. 

During  the  battle,  the  French  convoy  for  the  supply  of  Almeida  was 
kept  at  Gallegos,  in  readiness  to  move,  and  lord  Wellington  now  sent 
Julian  Sanchez  from  Frenada,  to  menace  it,  and  to  disturb  the  commu- 
nication with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  produced  no  effect,  and  a  more 
decisive  battle  being  expected  on  the  6th,  the  light  division  made  breast- 
works amongst  the  crags  of  Fuentes  Onoro.  Lord  Wellington  also  in- 
trenched that  part  of  the  position,  which  was  immediately  behind  this 
village,  so  that  the  carrying  of  it  would  have  scarcely  benefited  the 
enemy.  Fuentes  Onoro,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  tenable.  There  was 
a  wooded  tongue  of  land  on  the  British  right,  that  overlooked,  at  half- 
cannon  shot,  ail  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  village  both 
in  flank  and  rear,  yet  was  too  distant  from  the  position  to  be  occupied 
by  the  allies  :  had  N ey  been  at  the  head  of  the  siith  corps,  he  wovkt 
have  quickly  crowned  this  ridge,  and  then  Fuentes  could  only  have  been 
maintained  by  submitting  to  a  butchery. 

On  the  6th  the  enemy  sent  his  wounded  to  the  rear,  making  no 
demonstration  of  attack,  and  as  the  7(h  passed  in  a  like  inaction,  the 
British  intrenchments  were  perfected.  The  8th  Massena  withdrew  his 
main  body  to  the  woods  leading  upon  Espeja  and  Gallegos,  but  still 
maintained  posts  at  Alameda  and  Fuentes.  On  the  10th,  without  being 
in  any  manner  molested,  he  retired  across  the  Agueda,  the  sixth  and 
eighth  corps,  and  the  cavalry,  passing  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  second 
corps  at  the  bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco.  Bessieres  then  carried  off  the 
imperial  guards,  Massena  was  recalled  to  France,  and  Marmont  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  French,  because  they  won  the 
passage  at  Poco  Velho,  cleared  the  wood,  turned  our  right  flank,  obliged 
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the  cavalry  to  retire,  and  forced  lord  Weliingtoo  to  relinquish  three 
miles  of  ground,  and  to  change  his  front.  The  English,  because  the 
village  of  Fuentes  so  often  attacked,  was  snccessfully  defended,  and 
because  the  principal  object  (the  covering  the  blockade  of  Almeida)  was 
attained. 

Certain  it  is,  that  M assena  at  Orst  gained  great  advantages.  Napoleon 
would  have  made  them  fatal !  but  it  is  also  certain  that,  with  an  over- 
whelming  cavalry,  on  ground  particularly  suitable  to  that  arm,  the 
prince  of  £ssling  having,  as  it  were,  indicated  all  the  errours  of  the 
English  generaFs  position,  slopped  short  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
should  have  sprung  forward.  By  some  this  has  been  attributed  to 
eitreme  negligence,  by  others  to  disgust  at  being  superseded  by  Mar- 
mont;  but  the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  discord  in  his  army  had 
arisen  to  actual  insubordination.  The  imperial  guards  would  not  charge 
at  his  order— Junot  did  not  second  him  cordially— l4>ison  disregarded 
his  inslrnctions— Drouet  sought  to  spare  his  own  divisions  in  the  6gbl, 
and  Regnier  remained  perfectly  inactive.  Thus  the  machinery  of  battle 
was  shaken,  and  would  not  work. 

General  Pelet  censures  lord  Wellington  for  not  sending  his  cavalry 
against  Regnier  after  the  second  position  was  taken  up.  He  asserts  that 
any  danger,  on  that  side,  would  have  forced  the  French  to  retreat. 
This  criticism  is,  however,  unsustainable,  being  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  allies  had  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  whereas,  including 
Sanchez'  parlida,  they  had  not  thirty-five  thousand.'  It  may  be,  with 
more  justice,  objected  to  Massena  that  he  did  not  launch  some  of  his  nu- 
merous horsemen,  by  the  bridge  of  Seceiras,  or  Sabugal,  against  Gnarda 
and  CelericOy  to  destroy  the  magazines,  cut  the  communication,  and 
capture  the  mules  and  other  means  6f  transport  belonging  to  the  allied 
army.  The  vice  of  the  English  general's  position  would  then  have  been 
clearly  exposed,  for,  although  the  second  regiment  of  German  hussars 
was  on  the  march  from  Lisbon,  it  had  not  passed  Coimbra  at  this  period, 
and  could  not  have  protected  the  d^p6ts.  But  it  can  never  be  too  often 
repealed  that  war,  however  adorned  by  splendid  strokes  of  skill,  is 
commonly  a  series  of  errours  and  accidents.  All  the  operations,  on  both 
sides,  for  six  weeks,  furnished  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

Ney*s  opposition  had  prevented  Massena*s  march  upon  Coria,  which 
would  have  secured  Bad^joz  and  Gampo  Mayor,  and,  probably,  added 
Elvas  to  them.  Latour  Maubourg's  tardiness  had  like  to  have  cost 
Mortier  a  rearguard  and  a  battering-train.  Beresford*s  blunder  at 
Campo  Mayor,  and  his  refusing  of  the  line  of  Merida,  enabled  the  French 
to  secure  Badajoz.  At  Sabugal,  the  petulance  of  a  staflT-officer  marred 
an  admirablecombination,  and  produced  a  dangerous  combat*    Drouct*s 
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oegligence  placed  Almeida  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies,  and  a  mistaken 
notion  of  Massena's  sufferings  daring  the  retreat,  induced  lord  Welling- 
ton to  undertake  two  great  operations  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
at)oye  his  strength.  In  the  battle  of  Fnentes  Onoro,  more  erronrs  than 
skill  were  observable  on  both  sides,  and  the  train  of  accidents  did 
not  stop  there.  The  prize  contended  for  was  still  to  present  another 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  war. 

lYAGUATIOIl  or  ALMIIDA. 

General  Brenier,  made  prisoner  at  Yimiero,  but  afterwards  exchan- 
ged, was  goTcrnor  of  this  fortress.  During  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro, 
his  garrison,  consisting  of  flfteen  hundred  men,  skirmished  boldly  with 
the  blockading  force,  and  loud  explosions,  supposed  to  be  signals  of 
communication  with  the  relieving  army,  were  frequent  in  the  place. 
When  all  hopes  of  succour  had  vanished,  a  soldier,  named  Tillet,  contri- 
ved, with  extraordinary  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  to  penetrate, 
although  in  uniform,  through  the  posts  of  blockade.  He  carried  an 
order  for  Brenier  to  evacuate  the  fortress. 

Meanwhile  Massena,  by  crossing  the  Agueda,  abandoned  Almeida  to 
its  fate,  and  the  British  general  placed  the  light  division  in  its  old  position 
on  the  Azava  with  cavalry-posts  on  the  lower  Agueda.  He  also  desired 
sir  William  Erskine  to  send  the  fourth  regiment  to  Barba  del  Puerco, 
and  he  directed  general  Alexander  Campbell  to  continue  the  blockade 
with  the  sixth  division  and  with  general  Pack^s  brigade.  But  Gampbelfs 
dispositions  were  either  negligently  made,  or  negligently  executed,  and 
Erskine  never  transmitted  the  orders  to  the  fourth  regiment,  and  it  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  Brenier,  undismayed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  resolved,  like  Julian  Estrada,  at  Hostalrich,  to  force 
his  way  through  the  blockading  troops.  An  open  country  and  a  double 
line  of  posts  greatly  enhanced  the  difiSculty,  yet  Brenier  was  resolute 
not  only  to  cut  his  own  passage  but  to  render  the  fortress  useless  to  the 
allies.  To  effect  this,  he  ruined  all  the  principal  bastions,  and  kept  up 
a  constant  fire  of  his  artillery  in  a  singular  manner ;  for  always  he  fired 
several  guns  at  one  moment  with  very  heavy  charges,  placing  one  across 
the  muzzle  of  another,  so  that,  while  some  shots  flew  towards  the  besie- 
gers and  a  loud  explosion  was  heard,  others  destroyed  pieces  without 
attracting  notice. 

At  midnight  of  the  10th,  all  being  ready,  he  sprung  his  mines,  sallied 
forth  in  a  compact  column,  broke  through  the  piquets,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  quarters  of  the  reserves,  with  a  nicety  that  proved  at  once  his 
talent  of  observation  and  his  coolness.  General  Pack  following,  with 
a  few  men  collected  on  the  instant,  plied  him  with  a  constant  fire,  yet 
nothing  could  shake  or  retard  his  column,  which  in  silence,  and  without 
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returning  a  shot,  gained  the  rough  coantry  leading  upon  Barba  del 
Puerco.  Here  it  halted  for  a  moment,  just  as  daylight  broke,  and  Pack, 
who  was  at  hand,  hearing  that  some  English  dragoons  were  in  a  village, 
a  short  distance  to  the  right,  sent  an  officer  to  bring  them  oat  upon  the 
French  flank,  thus  occasioning  a  slight  skirmish  and  consequent  delay. 
The  troops  of  blockade  had  paid  little  attention  at  first  to  the  explosion 
of  the  mines,  thinking  them  a  repetition  of  Brenier's  previous  practice, 
but  Pack^s  fire  having  roused  them,  the  thirty-sixth  regiment  was  now 
close  at  hand,  and  the  fourth,  also,  having  heard  the  firing  at  Valde 
Mula,  was  rapidly  gaining  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Brenier, 
having  driven  off  the  cavalry,  was  again  in  march,  bat  the  British  regi- 
ments, throwing  off  their  knapsacks,  followed  at  such  a  pace,  that  they 
overtook  the  rear  of  his  column  in  the  act  of  descending  the  deep  chasm 
of  Barba  del  Puerco.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  hundred 
were  taken ;  but  the  pursuers  having  rashly  passed  the  bridge  in  pur- 
suit, the  second  corps,  which  was  in  order  of  battle,  awaiting  Brenier^s 
approach,  repulsed  them  with  a  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  men.  Had  sir 
William  Erskine  given  the  fourth  regiment  its  orders,  the  French 
column  would  have  been  lost. 

Lord  Wellington,  stung  by  this  event,  and  irritated  by  several  previous 
examples  of  undisciplined  valour,  issued  a  remonstrance  to  the  army. 
It  was  strong,  and  the  following  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  some 
writers  as  to  soldiers  :  —**  The  officers  of  ike  armx  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  enemx  to  whom  thty  are  opposed  is  not  less  prudent  than  pouh 
erful*  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  printed  in  gasettes  and  news- 
papers,  we  have  never  seen  smaU  bodies,  unsupported,  successfuUx 
imposed  to  large;  nor  has  the  experience  of  any  officer  realised  the  stories 
which  all  have  read  of  whole  armies  being  driven  by  a  handful  of  light 
infanJtry  and  dragoons." 


Si 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Lonl  WeHingtoa  qiiiU  fhe  amy  of  Beira— ManlMil  Pcreiferi*!  operatioiu—ColonH  Col- 
-  borne  beaU  up  the  FroDch  qucrten  m  Bitraaicdiirt,  and  interoepU  Ihcir  eoavoy*— 
Fini  Eapliah  liege  of  Baclcjoi— Captain  Squire  breaks  groaud  before  Saa  Crbloval 
—Hit  works  overwhelmed  by  the  French  fire^Soult  advancet  to  relieve  the  place— 
Bereaford  raises  the  siege^  Holds  a  conference  with  Ihc  Spanish  generals,  and  resolves 
to  fight— Colonel  Col  borne  rejoins  the  army,  which  takes  a  position  at  Aibaera— 
Allied  cavalry  driven  in  by  the  French— General  Blake  jeirn  Bateihrd— General  Cole 
arrives  en  the  frontier— Battle  of  Alboera. 

Whih  Marmonthad  thus  recovered  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  he  withdrew 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  towards  Salamanca.  Lord  Wellington 
then  leaving  the  first,  fifth,  siith,  and  light  divisions,  on  the  Axava, 
under  general  Spencer,  directed  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  and 
the  second  German  hussars  upon  Badajoi.  On  the  15th,  hearing  that 
Soult,  although  hitherto  reported,  by  Beresford,  to  be  entirely  on  the 
defensive,'  was  actually  marching  into  Eslramadnra,  he  set  out  himself 
for  that  province ;  but,  ere  he  could  arrive,  a  great  and  bloody  battle 
had  terminated  the  operations. 

While  awaiting  the  Spanish  generals*  accessioo  to  lord  Wellington's 
plan,  Beresford  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Almendralejos;  but 
Latour  Maubourg  remained  at  Guadalcanal,  whence  his  parties  foraged 
the  most  fertile  tracts  between  the  armies.  Penne  Viilamur  was, 
therefore,  re-enforced  with  five  squadrons ;  and  colonel  John  Colborne 
was  detached  with  a  brigade  of  the  second  division  two  Spanish  guns, 
and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to  curb  the  French  inroads,  and  to  raise 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Colborne,  a  man  of  singular  talent  for 
war,  by  rapid  marches  and  sudden  changes  of  direction,  in  concert 
with  Viilamur,  created  great  confusion  amongst  the  enemy's  parties. 
He  intercepted  several  convoys,  and  obliged  the  French  troops  to  quit 
Fuente  Ovejona,  La  Graiya,  Azuaga,  and  most  of  the  other  frontier 
towns ;  and  he  imposed  upon  Latour  Maubourg  with  so  much  address, 
thai  the  latter,  imagining  a  great  force  was  at  hand,  abandoned  Guadal- 
canal also  and  fell  back  to  Constantino. 

Having  cleared  the  country  on  that  side,  Colborne  attempted  to  sur- 

I  S(^c  Notice  at  the  boginoing  of  this  volume. 
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prise  the  fortified  pest  of  Beneleazar,  and,  by  a  hardy  attempt,  was 
like  to  hare  carried  ft.  Riding  on  to  the  drawbridge  with  a  few  offi- 
cers in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  he  summoned  the  commandant  to 
surrender,  as  the  only  means  of  saring  himself  from  the  Spanish  army 
which  was  close  at  hand  and  wonld  give  no  qnarter.  The  French 
officer,  although  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  the  party,  was  however 
too  resolote  to  yield,  and  Colborne,  qoick  to  perceive  the  attempt  had 
failed,  galloped  off  onder  a  few  straggling  shot.  After  this,  taking  to 
the  monntains,  he  rejoined  the  army  without  any  loss.  During  his 
absence,  the  Spanish  generals  had  acceded  to  lord  Wellington's  propo* 
sitioD ;  Blake  was  in  march  for  Xeres  de  los  Gaballeros,  and  Ballesteros 
was  at  Bnrgilios.  The  waters  of  the  Guadlana  had  also  sobsided,  the 
bridge  under  Jeromenha  was  restored,  and  the  preparations  completed 
for  the 

nasT  iNGLiSH  snwB  or  bjldajoc. 

The  8lh  of  May,  general  William  Stewart  inyested  the  place,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  with  two  squadrons  of  horse,  six  fieldpieces, 
and  three  brigades  of  infantry,  and  the  formation  of  the  d^p6t  of  the 
siege  was  commenced  by  the  engineers  and  artillery.'" 

On  the  7th  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  re-enforced  by  two  thou- 
sand Spaniards  under  Carlos  d^Espafla,  encamped  in  the  woods  near  the 
fortress;  Madden^s  Portuguese  remained  in  observation  near  Merida, 
and  a  troop  of  horse- artillery  arriving  from  Lisbon  was  attached  to  the 
English  cavalry,  which  was  still  near  Los  Santos  and  Zafra.  The  flying 
bridge  was  at  first  brought  up  from  Jerumenha,  and  re-established  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Caya,  but  was  again  drawn  over,  because  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana  being  still  open,  some  French  horse  had  come 
down  the  river. 

The  8th,  general  Lumley  invested  Cristoval  on  the  right  bank,  with 
a  brigade  of  the  second  division,  four  light  Spanish  guns,  the  seven- 
teenth Portuguese  infantry,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse  drafted  from 
the  garrison  of  Elvas.  These  troops  did  not  arrive  simultaneously  at 
the  point  of  assembly,  which  delayed  the  operation,  and  sixty  French 
dragoons  moving  under  the  fire  of  the  place  maintained  a  sharp  skirmish 
beyond  the  walls. 

Thus  the  first  serious  siege  undertaken  by  the  British  army  in  the 
Peninsula  was  commenced,  and,  to  the  discredit  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, no  army  was  ever  so  ill  prorided  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
such  an  enterprise.  The  engineer  officers  were  exceedingly  zealous, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  constitution  and  customs  of 
their  corps,  tending  rather  to  make  regimental  than  practical  scientific 
officers,  many  of  I  hem  were  very  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  their 
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business.  But  the  ablest  trembled  when  reflecting  on  their  alter  desti- 
tution of  all  that  belonged  to  real  service.  Without  a  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  without  a  single  private  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  an 
approach  under  fire,  they  were  compelled  to  attack  fortresses  defended 
by  the  most  warlike,  practised,  and  scientific  troops  of  the  age :  the 
best  officers  and  the  finest  soldiers  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves 
in  a  lamentable  manner,  to  compensate  for  the  negligence  and  incapacity 
of  a  government,  always  ready  to  plunge  the  nation  into  war,  without 
the  slighe^t  care  of  what  was  necessary  to  obtain  success*  The  sieges 
carried  on  by  the  British  in  Spain  were  a  succession  of  butcheries, 
because  the  commonest  materials  and  the  means  necessary  for  their  art 
were  denied  to  the  engineers. 

Colonel  Fletcher*s  plan  was  to  breach  the  castle  of  Badajoz,  while 
batteries  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  should  take  the 
defence  in  reverse,  and  false  attacks  against  the  Pardaleras  and  Picorina 
were  also  to  be  commenced  by  reopening  the  French  trenches.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Cristoval  ere  the  batteries  for 
ruining  the  defences  of  the  castle  could  be  erected.  In  doable  opera- 
tions, whether  of  the  field  or  of  siege,  it  is  essential  to  move  with  an 
exact  concert,  lest  the  enemy  should  crush  each  in  detail;  but  neither 
in  the  investment  nor  in  the  attack  was  this  maxim  regarded.  Captain 
Squire,  although  ill  provided  with  tools,  was  directed  to  commence  a 
battery  against  Cristoval  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  under  a  bright  moon, 
and  at  the  distance  of  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the  rampart. < 
Exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  the  fort,  and  of  shot  and 
shells  from  the  town,  he  continued  to  work,  with  great  loss,  until  the 
10th,  when  the  enemy,  making  a  furious  sally,  carried  his  battery; 
the  French  were,  indeed,  immediately  driven  back,  but  the  allies 
pursuing  too  hotly,  were  taken  in  front  and  flank  with  grape,  and  lost 
four  hundred  men.  Thus  five  engineers  and  seven  hundred  oflScers 
and  soldiers  of  the  line  were  already  on  the  long  and  bloody  list  of  vic- 
tims offered  to  this  Moloch,  and  only  one  small  battery  against  a  small 
outwork  was  completed  1  On  the  11th  it  opened,  and  before  sunset  the 
fire  of  (he  enemy  had  disabled  four  of  its  five  guns,  and  killed  many 
more  of  the  besiegers.  Nor  could  any  other  result  be  expected,  seeing 
that  this  single  work  was  exposed  to  the  undivided  fire  of  the  fortress, 
for  the  approaches  against  the  castle  were  not  yet  commenced,  and  two 
distant  batteries  on  the  false  attacks  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
enemy. 

To  check  future  sallies,  a  second  battery  was  erected  against  the 
bridge-head,  but  this  was  also  overmatched,  and  meanwhile  Beresford, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  French  army  was  again  in  move- 

1  Appendis,  Mo.  X,  sections  m  and  it. 
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oieni,  arrested  the  progress  of  all  the  works.  On  the  12lh,  believing 
ibis  information  premature,  be  resumed  the  labour,  directing  the 
trenches  to  be  opened  against  the  castle.  The  intelligence  was, 
however,  true,  and  being  conflrmed  at  twelve  o^cIock  in  the  night,  the 
working  parties  were*again  drawn  off,  and  measures  taken  to  raise  the 
siege. 

BODLTS  SECOND  IXPIDrriOH   TO  BSTEAH4DURA. 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia  resolved  to  succour  Badajoz  the  moment  he 
heard  of  Beresford^s  being  in  Estramadura,  and  the  tardiness  of  the 
latter  had  not  only  given  the  garrison  time  to  organize  a  defence,  but 
had  permitted  the  French  general  to  tranquillise  his  province  and  ar- 
range a  system  of  resistance  to  the  allied  army  in  the  Isla.  With  that 
view,  Soult  had  commenced  additional  fortiGcations  at  Seville,  and 
renewed  the  construction  of  those  which  had  been  suspended  in  other 
places  by  the  battle  of  Barosa.'  He  thus  deceived  Beresford,  who  be* 
lieved  that,  far  from  thinking  to  relieve  Badajoz,  he  was  trembling  for 
his  own  province.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  There  were 
seventy  thousand  fighting  men  in  Andalusia,  and  Drouet,  who  had 
quitted  Massena  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  was 
likewise  in  march  for  that  province  by  the  way  of  Avila  and  Toledo, 
bringing  with  him  eleven  thousand  men. 

All  things  being  ready,  Soult  quitted  Seville  the  10th,  with  three 
thousand  heavy  dragoons,  thirty  guns,  and  two  strong  brigades  of  in- 
fantry under  the  command  of  general  Werle  and  general  Godinot.  This 
force,  which  was  composed  of  troops  drawn  from  the  first  and  fourth 
corps  and  from  the  reserve  of  Dessolles,  entered  Olalla  the  11th,  and 
was  there  joined  by  general  Maransin  ;  but  Godinot  marched  by  Con- 
stantino to  re-enforce  the  fifth  corps,  which  was  falling  back  from 
Guadalcanal  in  consequence  of  Colborne*s  operations.  The  17th  the 
junction  was  effected  with  Latour  Maubourg,  who  assumed  the  command 
of.  the  heavy  cavalry,  while  Girard  taking  that  of  the  fifth  corps, 
advanced  to  Los  Santos.  The  14th  the  French  headquarters  reached 
Villafranca.  Being  then  within  thirty  miles  of  Badajoz,  Soult  caused 
his  heaviest  guns  to  fire  salvoes  during  the  night,  to  give  notice  of 
his  approach  to  the  garrison,  but  the  expedient  failed  of  success,  and 
the  15th,  in  the  evening,  his  army  was  concentrated  at  Santa  Marta. 

Beresford,  as  1  have  before  said,  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
until  the  night  of  the  12th,  when  he  commenced  raising  the  siege,  con- 
trary to  the  earnest  representations  of  the  engineers,  who  promised  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  place  in  three  days,  if  he  would  persevere. 

t  Appendixi  No.  ix. 
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This  promiM  was  ill-foonded,  and,  if  it  had  heen  otherwise,  Sonlt  woyM 
hare  surprised  him  id  the  treoehes  :  his  firmoess,  therefore,  sared  the 
army,  and  his  arrangemeots  for  earryiog  off  the  stores  were  admirably 
execoted.  The  artillery  and  the  platforms  were  removed  in  the  night 
of  the  15th,  and,  at  tweWe  o^elocli,  on  the  li^th,  all  the  gnns  and  stores 
on  the  left  bank,  baring  been  passed  over  the  Gnadiana,  the  gabions 
and  fascines  were  horned,  and  the  flying-bridge  remoyed.  These  trans- 
actions were  completely  masked  by  the  fourth  division,  which,  with  the 
Spaniards,  continued  to  maintain  the  investment;  it  was  not  until  the 
rear-guard  was  ready  to  draw  off,  that  the  French,  in  a  sally,  after 
severely  handling  the  piquets  of  Harvey's  Portuguese  brigade,  learned 
that  the  siege  was  raised,  but  of  the  cause  they  were  still  ignorant. 

Beresford  held  a  conference  with  the  Spanish  generals  at  Valverde,  on 
the  13th,  when  it  was  agreed  to  receive  battle  at  the  village  of  Albuera. 
Ballesteros'  and  Blake's  corps  having  already  formed  a  junction  at  Bara- 
Gotta,  were  then  falling  back  upon  Almendral,  and  Blake  engaged  to 
bring  them  into  line  at  Albuera,  before  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  15th. 
Meanwhile,  as  Badajoz  was  the  centre  of  an  arc,  sweeping  through  Val- 
verde, Albuera,  and  Talavera  Beal,  it  was  arranged  that  Blake's  army 
should  watch  the  roads  on  the  right,  the  British  and  the  fifth  Spanish 
army  those  leading  upon  the  centre;  and  that  Madden's  Portuguese 
cavalry  should  observe  those  on  the  left,  conducting  through  Talavera 
Real.  The  main  body  of  the  British  being  in  the  woods  near  Valverde, 
could  reach  Albuera  by  a  half  march,  and  no  part  of  the  arc  was 
more  than  four  leagues  from  Badajoz ;  but  the  enemy  being,  on  the 
14th,  still  at  Los  Santos,  was  eight  leagues  distant  from  Albuera ; 
hence,  Beresford,  thinking  that  he  could  not  be  forestalled  on  any  point, 
of  importance  to.  the  allies,  continued  to  keep  the  fourth  division  in  the 
trenches.  Colborne's  moveable  column  joined  the  army  on  the  14th, 
Madden  then  retired  to  Talavera  Real,  and  Blake's  army  reached  Almen- 
dral. Meanwhile  the  allied  cavalry,  under  general  Long,  had  fallen 
back  before  the  enemy  from  &fra,  and  Los  Santos,  to  Santa  Maria,  and 
was  there  joined  by  the  dragoons  of  the  fourth  army. 

In  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  British  occupied  the  left  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Albuera,  which  was  a  ridge  about  four  miles  long,  having  the 
Aroya  Val  de  Sevilla  in  rear  ^d  the  Albuera  river  in  front.  The  right 
of  the  army  was  prolonged  towards  Almendrai,  the  left  towards  Badajos, 
and  the  ascent  from  the  river  was  easy,  the  ground  being  in  all  parts 
practicable  for  cavalry  and  artillery.  Somewhat  in  advance  of  the  centre 
were  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera,  the  former  commanded  by  a 
battery,  the  latter  occupied  by  Alten's  brigade.  The  second  division, 
under  general  William  Stewart,  was  drawn  up  in  one  line,  the  right  on 
a  commanding  hill  over  which  the  Valverde  road  passed;  the  left  on  the 
road  of  Badajoz,  beyond  which  the  order  of  battle  was  continued  in 
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two  lines,  by  the  Portuguese  troops  nnder  general  Hamilton  and  colonel 
Gollina. 

The  right  of  the  position,  which  was  stronger,  and  higher,  and  broader 
than  any  other  part,  was  left  open  for  Blake's  army,  because  Beresford, 
thinking  the  hill  on  the  Yalrerde  road  to  be  the  key  of  the  position,  as 
protecting  his  only  line  of  retreat,  was  desirous  to  secure  it  with  the 
best  troops.  The  fourth  division  and  the  infantry  of  the  fifth  army 
were  still  before  Badajoc.  General  €ole  had  orders  to  send  the  seven- 
teenth Portuguese  regiment  to  Elvas,  and  to  throw  a  battalion  of  Spaniards 
IntoOliTcn^;  to  bring  his  second  brigade,  which  was  before  Gristoral, 
over  the  Guadiana,  by  a  ford  above  Badajos,  if  practicable,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  first  notice. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  about  three  oVIock  in  the  evening  of  the 
IKth,  while  Beresford  was  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  allied  cavalry,  closely  followed  by  the  French  light  horsemen, 
came  in  from  Santa  Marta,  and  as  no  infantry  were  posted  beyond  the 
Albuera  to  support  them,  they  passed  that  river.  Thus  the  wooded 
heights  on  the  right  bank  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  and  his  force 
and  dispositions  being  thereby  effectually  concealed,  the  strength  of  the 
allies'  position  was  already  sapped.  Beresford  immediately  formed  a 
temporary  right  wing  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  stretching  his  pi* 
^uets  along  the  road  to  Aimendral,  and  sending  officers  to  liasten 
Blake's  movements ;  but  that  general,  who  had  only  a  few  miles  of  good 
road  to  march,  and  who  had  promised  to  be  in  line  at  noon,  did  not 
reach  the  ground  before  eleven  at  night,  and  his  rear  was  not  there 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th;  meanwhile,  as  the 
enemy  was  evidently  in  force  on  the  Albuera  road.  Cole  and  Madden 
were  ordered  up.  The  orders  failed  to  reach  the  latter,  but,  at  six 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  the  former  arrived  on  the  position  with  the  in« 
fantry  of  the  fifth  army,  two  squadrons  of  Portuguesexavalry,  and  two 
brigades  of  the  fourth  division ;  the  third  brigade,  under  colonel  Kern- 
mis,  being  unable  to  cross  the  Guadiana,  above  Badajoi,  was  in  march 
by  Jerumenha.  The  Spanish  troops  immediately  joined  Blake  on  the 
right,  the  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division,  were  drawn  up  in  columna 
behind  the  second  division,  and  the  Portuguese  squadrons  re-enforced 
colonel  Otway,  whose  horsemen,  of  the  same  nation,  were  pushed 
forward  in  front  of  ihe  left  wing.  The  mass  of  the  cavalry  was  concen* 
trated  behind  the  centre,  and  Beresford,  dissatisfied  with  general  Long, 
ordered  general  Lumley  to  assume  the  chief  command. 

The  position  was  now  occupied  by  thirty  thousand  infantry,  above 
two  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which 
eighteen  were  nine*poonders;  but,  the  brigade  of  the  fourth  division 
being  still  absent,  the  British  infantry,  the  pith  and  strength  of  battle, 
did  not  exceed  seven  thousand,  and  already  Blake's  arrogance  was  sha-^ 
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king  Eeresford's  authority.  The  French  had  fifty  gans,  and  above  four 
thoosaod  veteran  cayalry,  but  only  nineteen  thousand  chosen  inlantry ; 
yet  being  of  one  nation,  obedient  to  one  discipline,  and  animated  by  one 
spirit,  their  excellent  composition  amply  compensated  for  the  inferiority 
of  numbers,  and  their  generaPs  talent  was  immeasurably  greater  than 
his  adversary's. 

Soult  examined  Beresford^s  position,  without  hindrance,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  and  having  heard  that  the  fourth  division  was  left 
before  Badajoz,  and  that  Blake  would  not  arrive  before  the  17th,  he  re- 
solved to  attack  the  next  morning,  for  he  had  detected  all  the  weakness 
of  the  English  general's  position  of  battle. 

The  hill  in  the  centre,  commanding  the  Valverde  road,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  key  of  the  position  if  an  attack  was  made  parallel  to  the 
front.  But  the  heights  on  the  right  presented  a  rough  sort  of  broken 
table-land,  trending  backwards  towards  the  Valverde  road,  and  looking 
into  the  rear  of  the  line  of  bailie ;  hence  it  was  evident  that,  if  a  mass 
of  troops  could  be  placed  there,  they  must  be  beaten,  or  the  right  wing 
of  the  allied  army  would  be  rolled  up  on  the  centre  and  pushed  into  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Aroya :  the  Valverde  road  could  then  be  seised,  the 
retreat  cut,  and  the  powerful  cavalry  of  Ihe  French  would  complete  the 
victory.  Now  the. right  of  the  allies  and  the  left  of  the  French  approxi- 
mated  to  each  other,  being  only  divided  by  a  hill,  about  cannon-shot 
distance  from  either,  but  separated  from  the  allies  by  the  Albuera,  and 
from  the  French  by  a  rivulet  called  the  Feria.  This  height,  neglected 
by  Beresford,  was  ably  made  use  of  by  Soult.  During  the  night  he 
placed  behind  it,  the  artillery  under  general  Ruty,  the  fifth  corps  under 
Girard,  and  the  heavy  dragoons  under  Latour  Maubourg.  He  thus  con- 
centrated fifteen  thousand  men  and  forty  guns  within  ten  minutes* 
march  of  Beresford's  right  wing,  and  yet  thai  general  could  neither  see  a 
man  nor  draw  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  real  plan  of  attack. 

The  light  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Godinot  and  Werle,  and  ten  guns, 
still  remained  at  the  French  marshal's  disposal.  These  he  formed  in  the 
woods,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Feria  towards  its  confluence 
with  the  Albuera.  Werle  was  to  keep  in  reserve ;  but  Godinot  was  to 
attack  ihe  village  and  bridge,  and  to  bear  strongly  against  the  centre  of 
the  position,  with  a  view  to  attract  Beresford*s  attention,  to  separate  his 
wings,  and  to  double  up  his  right  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  at- 
tack should  be  developed. 

BATTLI  OF  ALBUBXA. 

During  the  night,  Blake  and  Cole,  ks  we  have  seen,  arrived  with  above 
sixteen  thousand  men,  but  so  defective  was  the  occupation  of  the 
ground,  that  Soult  had  no  change  to  make  in  his  plans  from  this  cir- 
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camsCance,  and,  a  little  before  Dine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Godinot*# 
dirision  issued  from  the  woods  in  one  heavy  column  of  attack,  preceded 
by  ten  guns.  He  was  flanked  by  the  light  cavalry,  and  followed  by 
Werle*8  division  of  reserve,  and,  making  straight  towards  the  bridge, 
commenced  a  sharp  cannonade,  attempting  to  force  the  passage ;  at  the 
same  time  Briche,  with  two  regiments  of  hossars,  drew  farther  down  the 
river  to  observe  colonel  Otway's  horse. 

Dickson's  guns  posted  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  village  answered 
the  fire  of  the  French,  and  ploughed  through  their  colamns,  which  were 
crowding  without  judgment  towards  the  bridge,  although  the  stream 
was  passable  above  and  below.  Beresford  observing  that  Werle's  divi- 
sion  did  not  follow  closely,  was  soon  convinced  that  the  principal  effort 
wouk)  be  on  the  right,  and  he,  therefore,  ordered  Blake  to  form  a  part 
of  the  first  and  all  the  second  line  of  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  broad 
part  of  the  hills,  at  right  angles  to  their  actual  front.  Then  drawing  the 
Portuguese  infantry  of  the  left  wing  to  the  centre,  he  sent  one  brigade 
down  to  support  Alten,  and  directed  general  Hamilton  to  hold  the  re- 
mainder in  columns  of  battalions,  ready  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  field. 
The  thirteenth  dragoons  were  posted  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  above 
the  bridge,  and,  meanwhile,  the  second  division  marched  to  support 
Blake.  The  horse-artillery,  the  heavy  dragoons,  and  the  fourth  division 
also  took  ground  to  the  right,  and  were  posted,  the  cavalry  and  guns  on 
a  small  plain  behind  the  Aroya,  and  the  fourth  division  in  an  oblique  line 
about  half  musket  shot  behind  them.  This  done,  Beresford  galloped  to 
Blake,  for  that  general  had  refused  to  change  his  front,  and  with  great 
heat,  told  colonel  Hardinge,  the  bearer  of  the  order,  that  the  real  attack 
was  at  the  village  and  bridge.  Beresford  had  sent  again  to  entreat  that 
he  would  obey,  but  this  message  was  as  fruitless  as  the  former,  and, 
when  the  marshal  arrived,  nothing  had  been  done.  The  enemy's  co- 
lumns were,  however,  now  beginning  to  appear  on  the  right,  and  Blake 
yielding  to  this  evidence,  proceeded  to  make  the  evolution,  yet  with 
such  pedantic  slowness,  that  Beresford,  impatient  of  his  folly,  took  the 
direction  in  person. 

'.Great  was  the  confusion  and  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  and  ere  the 
troops  were  completely  formed  the  French  were  amongst  them.  For 
scarcely  had  Godinot  engaged  Alton's  brigade,  when  Werle,  leaving  only 
a  battalion  of  grenadiers  and  some  squadrons  to  watch  the  thirteenth 
dragoons  and  to  connect  the  attacks,  countermarched  with  the  remainder 
of  his  division,  and  rapidly  gained  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps  as  it  was 
mounting  the  hills  on  the  right  of  the  allies.  At  the  same  time  the  mass 
of  light  cavalry  suddenly  quitted  Godinot's  column,  and  crossing  the  river 
Aibnera  above  the  bridge,  ascended  the  left  bank  at  a  gallop,  and, 
sweeping  round  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps,  joined  Latour  Maubourg, 
who  was  already  in  face  of  Lumley*s  squadrons.    Thus  half  an  hout- 
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bad  suflSced  to  render  Beresford*s  position  nearly  desperate.  Two-thirds 
of  the  French  w^e  in  a  compact  order  of  battle  on  a  line  perpendicular 
to  his  right,  and  his  army,  disordered  and  composed  of  different  nations, 
was  still  in  the  difficult  act  of  changing  its  front.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  Spanish  line  sufficiently  in  adrance  to  gife 
room  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  for  the  second  division  to  support  it ;  the 
French  guns  opened,  their  infantry  threw  out  a  heavy  musketry  fire, 
and  Iheir  cavalry,  outflanking  the  front,  and  menacing  to  charge  here 
and  there,  put  the  Spaniards  in  disorder  at  all  points,  they  fell  fast,  and 
they  gave  back.  Soult,  thinking  the  whole  army  was  yielding,  then 
pushed  forward  his  columns,  his  reserves  mounted  the  hill  behind  him, 
and  general  Ruty  placed  all  the  batteries  in  position. 

At  this  critical  moment  general  William  Stewart  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  height,  with  colonel  Colbornes'  brigade,  which  formed  the  head,  and 
was  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  second  division.  The  colonel,  seeing 
the  confusion  above,  desired  to  form  in  order  of  battle  previous  to 
mounting  the  ascent,  but  Stewart,  whose  boiling  courage  overlaid  his 
judgment,  led  up,  without  hesitation,  in  column  of  companies,  and 
having  passed  the  Spanish  right,  attempted  to  open  out  his  line  in  sncces* 
sion  as  the  battalions  arrived  at  the  summit.  Being  under  a  destructive 
fire  the  foremost  troops  charged,  but  a  heavy  rain  prevented  any  object 
from  being  distinctly  seen,  and  four  regiments  of  hussars  and  lancers, 
which  had  turned  the  right  flank  in  the  obscurity,  came  galloping  in 
upon  the  rear  of  the  line  at  the  instant  of  its  development,  and  slew  or 
took  two-thirds  of  the  brigade.  One  battalion  only  (the  thirty-first) 
being  still  in  column,  escaped  the  storm  and  maintained  its  ground, 
while  the  French  horsemen,  riding  violently  over  everything  else,  pene- 
trated to  all  parts,  and  captured  six  guns.  In  the  tumult,  a  lancer  fell 
upon  Beresford,  the  marshal,  a  man  of  great  strength,  putting  his  spear 
aside  cast  him  from  his  saddle,  and  a  shift  of  wind  blowing  aside  the 
mist  and  smoke,  the  mischief  was  perceived  from  the  plains  by  general 
Lumley,  who  sent  four  squadrons  out  upon  the  lancers  and  cut  many  of 
them  off.  Penne  Villamur^s  cavalry  were  also  directed  to  charge,  and 
galloped  forward,  but  when  within  a  few  yards  wheeled  round  and  Oed.' 

During  this  first  unhappy  effort  of  the  second  division,  so  great  was 
the  disorder,  that  the  Spanish  line  continued  to  fire  without  cessation, 
although  the  British  were  before  them.  Beresford,  finding  his  exhorta* 
tions  to  advance,  fruitless,  seized  an  ensign  and  bore  him  and  his 
colours,  by  main  force,  to  the  front,  yet  the  troops  would  not  follow, 
and  the  man  went  back  again  on  being  released.  In  this  crisis,  the 
weather,  which  had  ruined  Golborne's  brigade,  also  prevented  Soult 
from  seeing  the  whole  extent  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  still  kept  his 
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beavy  ooIoidiis  together*  His  ctTalry,  indeed,  began  to  hem  in  that 
of  ihe  allies,  but  the  fire  of  the  horse-artillery  enabled  Lnmley,  covered 
as  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  and  supported  by  the  fourth  division, 
to  check  them  on  the  plain ;  Golbome  still  remained  on  the  height  with 
the  thirty-first  regiment;  the  British  artillery,  nnder  major  Julias 
Ilartman,  was  coming  fast  into  action ;  and  William  Stewart,  who  had 
escaped  the  charge  of  the  lancers,  was  again  mounting  the  hill  with  ge* 
neral  Houghton's  brigade,  which  he  brought  on  with  the  same  vehe* 
mence,  but,  instructed  by  his  previous  misfortune,  in  a  juster  order  of 
battle.  The  weather  now  cleared,  and  a  dreadful  fire  poured  into  the 
thickest  of  the  French  columns  convinced  Soult  that  the  day  was  yet  to 
be  won. 

Houghton's  regiments  reached  the  height  under  a  very  heavy  can- 
nonade, and  the  twenty*ninth  regiment  was  charged  on  the  flank  by  the 
lancers,  but  major  Way,  wheeling  back  two  companies,  foiled  their 
attack  with  a  sharp  fire.  The  remaining  brigade  of  the  second  division 
then  came  up  on  the  left,  and  the  Spanish  corps  of  Zayas  and  Ballesteros 
at  last  moved  forward*  Hartman's  artillery  was  now  in  full  play,  and 
the  enemy's  infantry  recoiled,  but  soon  recovering,  renewed  the  fight 
with  greater  violence  than  before.  The  cannon  on  both  sides  dis- 
charged showers  of  grape  at  half  range,  the  peals  of  musketry  were 
incessant,  and  often  within  pistol-shot,  but  the  close  formation  of  the 
French  embarrassed  their  battle,  and  the  British  line  would  not 
yield  them  one  inch  of  ground,  nor  a  moment  of  time  to  open  their 
ranks.  Their  fighting  was,  however,  fierce  and  dangerous.  Stewart 
was  twice  wounded,  colonel  Duckworth,  of  the  forty-eighth,  was 
slain,  and  the  gallant  Houghton,  who  had  received  many  wounds  with- 
out shrinking,  fell  and  died  in  the  act  of  cheering  his  men.  Still  the 
struggle  continued  with  unabated  fury.  Colonel  Inglis,  twenty-two 
officers,  and  more  than  four  hundred  men,  out  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy  that  had  mounted  the  hill,  fell  in  the  fifty-seventh  alone,  and 
the  other  regiments  were  scarcely  better  off;  not  one-third  were  standing 
in  any,  their  ammunition  failed,  and  as  the  English  fire  slackened,  the 
enemy  established  a  column  in  advance  upon  the  right  Qank.  The  play 
of  the  artillery  indeed  checked  them  a  moment,  but  in  this  dreadful 
crisis  Beresford  wavered !  Destruction  stared  him  in  the  face,  his  per- 
sonal resources  were  exhausted,  and  the  unhappy  thought  of  a  retreat 
rose  in  his  agitated  mind.  He  had  before  brought  Hamilton's  Portu- 
guese into  a  situation  to  cover  a  retrograde  movement,  and  he  now  sent 
orders  to  general  Alten  to  abandon  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albdera, 
and  to  assemble  with  the  Portuguese  artillery,  in  such  a  position  as 
would  cover  a  retreat  by  the  Yalverde  road.  But  while  the  marshal 
was  thus  preparing  to  resign  the  contest,  colonel  Hardinge  boldly  ordered 
general  Cole  to  advance  with  the  fourth  division,  and  then  riding  to 
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that  brigade  of  the  second  division  which  was  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Abercrombie,  and  which  had  been  only  slightly  engaged,  di- 
rected him  also  to  pash  forward  into  the  fight.  The  die  being  thus  cast, 
Beresford  asquiesced,  Aiten  received  orders  to  retake  the  village,  and  this 
terrible  battle  was  continued. 

The  fourth  division  was  composed  of  two  brigades,  the  one  of  Portu- 
guese under  general  Harvey,  the  other  commanded  by  sir  William 
Myers,  consisted  of  the  seventh  and  twenty-third  regiments,  and  was 
called  the  fusilier  brigade.  Harvey*s  Portuguese  being  immediately 
pushed  in  between  Lumley's  dragoons  and  the  hill,  were  charged  by 
some  French  cavalry,  whom  they  beat  off,  and  meanwhile  general  Cole 
led  the  fusiliers  up  the  contested  height.  At  this  time  six  guns  were  in 
the  enemy's  possession,  the  whole  of  Werle*s  reserves  were  coming  for- 
ward to  re-enforce  the  front  column  of  the  French,  the  remnant  of 
Houghton's  brigade  could  no  longer  maintain  its  ground,  the  field  was 
heaped  with  carcasses,  the  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the  cap- 
tured artillery  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  bill,  and  behind  all,  Hamilton's 
Portuguese  and  Al ten's  Germans,  withdrawing  from  the  bridge,  seemed 
to  be  in  full  retreat.  Cole's  fusiliers,  flanked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lu- 
sitanian  legion  under  colonel  Hawkshawe,  soon  mounted  the  hill,  drove 
off  the  lancers,  recovered  five  of  the  captured  guns  and  one  colour,  and 
appeared  on  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade  precisely  as  Abercrombie 
passed  it  on  the  left. 

Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly 
separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled  the 
enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing  onwards  as 
to  an  assured  victory :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then  vomiting  forth 
a  storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a  fearful 
discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British 
ranks.  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole,  the  three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and 
Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded;  and  the  fusilier  battalions,  struck  by  the  iron 
tempest,  reeled,  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  But  suddenly  and 
sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was 
seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In 
vain  did  Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain 
did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on 
such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear .  up,  and  fiercely  stri- 
ving, fire  indiscriminately  upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen 
hovering  on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing 
could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  undisciplined 
valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of  their  order, 
their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front,  their 
measured  tread  shook  the  ground,  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the 
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head  of  every  formation,  their  deafening  shouts  over-powered  the  disso^ 
nant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tnmultnoas  crowd,  as  slowly 
and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  height.  There,  the  French  reserve, 
mixing  with  the  struggling  mullilude,  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  fight, 
but  the  effort  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  the  mighty 
mass  gave  way  and  like  a  loosened  cliff  went  headlong  down  the  steep. 
The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  Ofteen 
hundred  jmwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand  unconquerable 
British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill ! 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Continuation  of  the  battle  of  Albuera— Drea^l  state  ef  both  armies— ^mlt  retreats  te 
Solano— General  Hamilton  resumes  the  investment  of  Badajos— Lord  Wellington 
reaches  the  field  of  battle— Third  and  seventh  divisions  arrive— Beresferd  follows  Soolt 
—The  latter  abandons  the  castle  of  Villalba  and  retreats  to  Llerena— Cavalry  aetioo 
at  Usagre— Beresford  quits  the  army — General  Hill  reassumes  the  command  of  ihe 
second  division,  and  lord  Wellington  renews  the  siege  of  Badajoi — Observations. 

Whili  the  fusiliers  vere  striving  on  the  height,  ihe  cayalry  and  Har- 
vey^s  brigade  continually  advanced,  and  Latonr  Maubourg*s  dragoons, 
battered  by  Lefebre^s  guns,  retired  before  them,  yet  still  threatening 
the  fusiliers  with  their  right,  while  with  their  left  they  prevented  Lum- 
ley^s  horsemen  from  falling  on  the  defeated  infantry.  Beresford,  seeing 
that  colonel  Hardinge's  decision  had  brought  on  the  critical  moment  of 
the  battle,  then  endeavoured  to  secure  a  favourable  result.  Alten's 
Germans  were  ordered  to  retake  the  village,  which  they  effected  with 
some  loss.  Blake's  first  line,  which  had  not  been  at  all  engaged,  was 
directed  to  support  them,  and  Hamilton's  and  Collinses  Portuguese, 
forming  a  mass  of  ten  thousand  fresh  men,  were  brought  up  to  support 
the  attack  of  the  fusiliers  and  Abercrombie's  brigade ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Spanish  divisions  of  Zayas,  Ballesteros,  and  Espafia  advanced. 
Nevertheless,  so  rapid  was  the  execution  of  the  fusiliers,  that  the 
enemy's  infantry  were  never  attained  by  these  reserves,  which  yet  suf- 
fered severely ;  for  general  Buty  got  the  French  guns  altogether,  and 
worked  them  with  prodigious  activity,  while  the  fifth  corps  still  made 
head ;  and  when  the  day  was  irrevocably  lost,  he  regained  the  other 
side  of  the  Albuera,  and  protected  the  passage  of  the  broken  infantry. 

Beresford,  being  too  hardly  handled  to  pursue,  formed  a  fresh  line 
with  his  Portuguese,  parallel  to  the  hill  from  whence  Soult  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  in  the  morning,  and  where  the  French  troops  were 
now  rallying  with  their  usual  celerity.  Meanwhile  the  fight  continued 
at  the  bridge,  but  Godinot*s  division  and  the  connecting  battalion  of 
grenadiers  on  that  side  were  soon  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  action 
terminated  before  three  o'clock. 

The  serious  fighting  had  endured  only  four  hours,  and  in  that  space 
of  time,  nearly  seven  thousand  of  the  allies  and  above  eight  thousand 
of  their  adversaries  were  struck  down.    Three  French  generals  were 
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wounded,  two  slain,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers  so  hadly  hart  as  to  be 
left  on  the  field.  On  Beresford^s  side  only  two  thousand  Spaniards, 
and  six  handred  Germans  and  Portoguese,  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  hence  it  is  plain  with  what  a  resolation  the  pore  British  fought, 
for  they  had  only  fifteen  hondred  men  left  standing !  The  laarel  is 
nobly  won  when  the  exhausted  victor  reels  as  he  places  it  on  his  bleed- 
ing fronU 

The  trophies  of  the  French  were  five  hnndred  onwoanded  prisoners, 
a  howitier,  and  several  stand  of  c<^ours.  The  British  had  nothing  of 
that  kind  to  boast  of,  but  the  horrid  piles  of  carcasses  within  their  lines 
told,  with  dreadful  eloquence,  who  were  the  conquerors;  and  all  the 
night  the  rain  poured  down,  and  the  river  and  the  hills  and  the  woods 
on  each  side,  resounded  with  the  dismal  clamour  and  groans  of  dying 
men*  Beresfbrd,  obliged  to  place  his  Portuguese  in  the  front  line,  was 
oppressed  with  the  number  of  bis  wounded ;  they  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  sound  amongst  the  British  soldiers,  and  when  the  latter*s  piquets 
were  established,  few  men  remained  to  help  the  sufferers.  In  this  cruel 
situation  he  sent  colonel  Hardinge  to  demand  assistance  from  Blake; 
but  wrath  and  mortified  pride  were  predominant  in  that  general's 
breast,  and  he  refused,  saying,  it  was  customary  with  allied  armies, 
for  each  to  take  care  of  its  own  men. 

Morning  came,  and  both  sides  remained  in  their  respective  situations, 
the  wounded  still  covering  the  field  of  battle,  the  hostile  lines  still  me- 
nacing and  dangerous.  The  greater  multitude  had  fallen  on  the  French 
part,  but  the  best  soldiers  on  that  of  the  allies,  and  the  dark  masses  of 
Soulfs  powerful  cavalry  and  artillery,  as  they  covered  all  his  front, 
seemed  alone  able  to  contend  again  for  the  victory  :  the  right  of  the 
French  also  appeared  to  threaten  the  Badii^oz  road,  and  Beresford,  in 
gloom  and  doubt,  awaited  another  attack.  On  the  17th,  however,  the 
third  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  came  up  by  a  forced  march  from 
Jerumenha,  and  enabled  the  second  division  to  retake  their  former 
ground  between  the  Yalverde  and  the  Badajoz  roads.  On  the  18th, 
Soult  retreated. 

He  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  general  several  hundred  men 
too  deeply  wounded  to  be  removed,  but  all  that  could  travel  he  had,  in 
the  night  of  the  17th,  sent  towards  Seville,  by  the  royal  road,  through 
Santa  Marta,  Los  Santos,  and  Monastcrio.  Protecting  his  movements 
with  all  his  horsemen  and  six  battalions  of  infantry,  he  filed  the  army, 
in  the  morning,  to  its  right,  and  gained  the  road  of  Solano.  When  this 
flank  march  was  completed,  I^atoor  If  aubourg  covered  the  rear  with  the 
heavy  dragoons,  and  Briche  protected  the  march  of  the  wounded  men  by 
the  royal  road. 

The  duke  of  Dalroatia  remained  the  19th  at  Solano.  His  intention 
was  to  hold  a  position  in  Estramadura  until  he  could  receive  re-enforce- 
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ments  from  Andalusia ;  for  he  jadged  truly  that,  althoogh  Beresford  was 
in  no  condition  to  hurt  Badsyoz,  lord  Wellington  would  come  down,  and 
that  fresh  combats  would  be  required  to  save  that  fortress*  On  the 
14th  he  had  commenced  repairing  the  castle  of  Yillalba,  a  large  struc- 
ture between  Almendralejos  and  Santa  Marta,  and  he  now  continued 
this  work,  designing  to  form  a  head  of  cantonments,  that  the  allies 
would  be  unable  to  take  before  the  French  army  could  be  re-enforced. 

When  Beresford  discovered  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  despatched  ge- 
neral Hamilton  to  make  a  show  of  re-investing  Badajoz,  which  was  ef- 
fected at  daybreak  the  19th,  but  on  the  left  bank  only.  Meanwhile  the 
allied  cavalry,  supported  by  Alton's  Germans,  followed  the  French  line 
of  retreat.  Soult  then  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Fuente  del 
Maestro,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry,  cutting  off  some  of  his  men,  menaced 
Villalba.  Lord  Wellington  reached  the  field  of  battle  the  same  day, 
and,  after  examining  the  state  of  affairs,  desired  the  marshal  to  follow 
the  enemy  cautiously ;  then  returning  to  Elvas  himself,  he  directed  the 
third  and  seventh  divisions,  which  were  already  at  Gampo  Mayor,  to 
complete  the  re-investroent  of  Badajoz  on  the  right  bank. 

Meanwhile  Beresford  advanced  by  the  Solano  road  to  Almendralejos, 
where  he  found  some  more  wounded  men.  His  further  progress  was 
not  opposed.  The  number  of  officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  French 
army,  together  with  the  privations  endured,  had  produced  despondence 
and  discontent;  the  garrison  at  Villalba  was  not  disposed  to  maintain 
the  castle,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  eva- 
cuated it,  and  continued  his  own  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Llerena, 
where  he  assumed  a  position  on  the  23d,  and  placed  his  cavalry  near 
Usagre.  This  abandonment  of  the  royal  road  to  Seville  was  a  well- 
considered  movement.  The  country  through  which  Soult  passed  being 
more  fruitful  and  open,  be  could  draw  greater  advantage  from  his  su- 
perior cavalry,  the  mountains  behind  him  were  so  strong  be  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  an  attack,  and  by  Belalcazar  and  Almaden,  he  could  main- 
tain a  communication  with  La  Mancha,  from  whence  he  expected 
Drouet's  division.  The  road  of  Guadalcanal  was  in  his  rear,  by  which 
he  could  draw  re-enforcements  from  Gordova  and  from  the  fourth  corps, 
and  meanwhile  the  allies  durst  not  venture  to  expose  their  left  flank  by 
marching  on  Monasterio. 

From  Llerena,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  drive  away  a  Spanish  par- 
tida  corps  which  had  cut  his  communications  with  Guadalcanal,  and  at 
the  same  time  Latour  Maubourg  was  directed  to  scour  the  country 
beyond  Usagre ;  this  led  to  an  action.  The  town,  built  upon  a  hill,  and 
covered  towards  Ix)s  Santos  by  a  river  with  steep  and  rugged  banks, 
had  only  the  one  outlet  by  the  bridge  on  that  side,  and  when  Latour 
Maubourg  approached,  Lumley  retired  across  the  river.  The  French 
light  cavalry  then  marched  along  the  right  bank,  with  the  intention  of 
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eroMiDg  lower  down  and  thus  covering  the  passage  of  the  heavy  horse- 
men ;  bat  before  they  could  effect  this  object,  general  firon  rashly  passed 
the  river  with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  drew  up  in  line  just 
beyond  the  bridge.  Lumley  was,  however,  lying  close  behind  a  rising 
ground,  and  when  the  French  regiments  had  advanced  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, Lefebre's  guns  opened  on  them,  and  the  third,  and  fourth  dra- 
goon guards,  charged  them  in  front  white  Madden's  Portuguese  fell  on 
their  flank.  They  were  overthrown  at  the  first  shock,  and  fled  towards 
the  bridge,  which  being  choked  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  ad- 
vancing to  their  support,  the  fugitives  turned  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  amongst  some  gardens  situated  on  the 
banks  of  (he  river ;  they  were,  however,  pursued  and  sabred  until  the 
French  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  their  distress,  checked  the  attack  by 
a  fire  of  carbines  and  artillery.  Some  wounded  prisoners  were  taken, 
but  a  guerilla  party  which  had  not  joined  in  the  attack  suddenly  mas 
sacred  them.  However  above  forty  killed  in  fair  fight,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  wounded,  attested  the  vigour  of  Lumley's  conduct  in  this 
affair,  which  terminated  Beresford*s  operations,  for  the  miserable  state 
to  which  the  regency  had  reduced  the  Portuguese  army,  imperatively 
called  for  the  marshars  presence  elsewhere.*  General  Hill,  who  had 
returned  to  Portugal,  then  reassumed  the  command  of  the  second  di- 
vision, amidst  the  eager  rejoicings  of  the  troops,  and  lord  Wellington  di- 
rected the  renewed  siege  of  Badiyoz  in  person. 

OBSBRVATIOKS. 

No  general  ever  gained  a  great  battle  with  so  little  increase  of  military 
reputation  as  marshal  Beresford.  His  personal  intrepidity  and  strength, 
qualities  so  attractive  for  the  multitude,  were  conspicuously  displayed, 
yet  the  breath  of  his  own  army  withered  his  laurels,  and  his  triumph 
was  disputed  by  the  very  soldiers  who  followed  his  car.  Their  censures 
have  been  reiterated,  without  change  and  without  abatement,  even  to 
this  hour ;  and  a  close  examination  of  his  operations,  while  it  detects 
many  ill-founded  objections,  and  others  tainted  with  malice,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  general  feeling  was  right. 

When  he  had  passed  the  Guadiana  and  driven  the  fifth  corps  upon 
Guadalcanal,  the  delay  that  intervened,  before  he  invested  Badajoz,  was 
unjustly  attributed  to  him  :  it  was  lord  Wellington's  order,  resulting 
from  the  tardiness  of  the  Spanish  generals,  that  paralyzed  his  operations. 
But  when  the  time  for  action  arrived,  the  want  of  concert  in  the  invest- 
ment, and  the  ill- matured  attack  on  San  Cristoval  belonged  to  Beresford's 
arrangements;  and  he  is  especially  responsible  in  reputation  for  the 
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latter,  becaose  captain  Squire  earnestly  wariMd  hrm  of  Ihe  inmtable 
resuk,  and  his  words  were  unheeded.* 

During  the  progress  of  the  siege,  either  the  waot  of  eorrect  intelii* 
gence,  or  a  blunted  judgment,  misled  the  marshal.  II  was  remarked 
that,  at  all  times,  he  too  readily  belieyed  the  idle  tales  of  distress  and 
difficulties  in  the  French  armies,  with  which  the  spies  generally,  and 
Ihe  deserters  always,  interlarded  their  information :  thus  he  was  incre- 
dulous of  Souk's  enterprise,  and  that  officer  was  actually  over  the  Ho- 
rena  before  the  orders  were  given  to  commence  the  maio  attack  of  the 
castle  of  Badajoz.  However,  the  firmness  with  which  Beresford  resisted 
Ihe  importunities  of  the  engineers  to  continue  Ihe  siege,  and  the  quick 
and  orderly  removal  of  the  stores  and  t>attering-train,  wen  alike  remar- 
kable and  praiseworthy.  It  would  have  been  happy  if  he  had  shown  as 
much  magnanimity  in  what  followed. 

When  he  met  Blake  and  Castailos  at  Talverde,  Ihe  alternative  of 
fighting  or  retiring  behind  the  Guadiana  was  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion. The  Spanish  generals  were  both  in  favour  of  giving  battle. 
Blake,  who  could  not  retire  the  way  he  had  arrived,  without  danger  of 
having  his  march  intercepted,  was  particularly  earnest  to  fighl,  af- 
firming ll»at  his  troops,  who  were  already  m  a  miserable  state,  would 
disperse  entirely  if  they  were  obliged  to  enter  Portugal.  Castailos  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  Beresford  also  argued  that  it  was  unwise  to  relin^ 
quish  the  hope  of  taking  Badajoz,  and  ungenerous  to  desert  the  people 
of  Estramadura ;  that  a  retreat  would  endanger  Elvas,  lay  open  the 
Alcmlejo,  and  encourage  the  enemy  to  push  his  incursions  further, 
which  he  could  safely  do,  having  such  a  fortress  as  Badajoz  with  its 
bridge  over  the  Guadiana,  in  his  rear.  A  battle  must  then  be  fought  in 
theAlemtejo  with  fewer  tvoops  and  after  a  dispiriting  retreat;  there 
was  also  a  greater  scarcity  of  food  in  the  Portuguese  than  in  the  Spa- 
nish province,  and,  finally,  as  the  weather  was  menacing,  the  Gua- 
diana might  again  rise  before  the  stores  were  carried  over,  when  the 
latter  must  be  abandoned,  or  the  army  endangered  to  protect  their 
passage. 

But  these  plausible  reasons  were  but  a  mask.  The  true  cause  why 
the  English  general  adopted  Blake*s  proposals  was  the  impatient  temper 
of  the  British  troops.  None  of  them  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  battles 
under  lord  Wellington.  At  Busaco  the  regiments  of  the  fourth  division 
were  idle  spectators  on  the  left,  as  those  of  the  second  division  were  on 
Ihe  right,  while  the  action  was  in  the  centre.  During  Massena*s  retreat 
they  had  not  been  employed  under  fire,  and  the  combats  of  Sabugal  and 
Fuentes  Onoro  had  been  fought  without  them.  Thus  a  burning  thirst 
for  battle  was  general,  and  Beresford  had  not  the  art  either  of  concilia- 
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ting  cur  of  eiacting  the  eonfideoce  of  his  troops.  It  is  certain  that  If  he 
had  retreated,  a  very  lioleot  and  unjosl  clamour  woold  have  been  rais- 
ed against  hint,  and  this  was  so  strongly  and  anceremontously  repre- 
sented to  him,  by  an  officer  on  his  own  staff,  that  he  gave  way.  These 
are  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  obstacles  of  war.  Soch  men  as 
lord  Wellington  or  sir  John  Moore  can  stride  over  them,  but  to  second- 
rale  minds  they  are  insuperable.  Practice  and  study  may  make  a  good 
general  as  £ir  as  the  handling  of  troops  and  the  designing  of  a  campaign, 
bnl  thai  ascendency  of  spirit  which  leads  the  wise,  and  controls  the  in- 
solence of  folly,  is  a  rare  gift  of  natnre. 

Bereaford  yielded  with  an  unhappy  flexibility  to  the  clamour  of  the 
army  and  the  representations  of  Blake,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  (he 
resc^httion  to  fight  was  unwarrantable  on  any  sound  military  principle. 
We  may  pass  over  tl»e  argument  founded  upon  the  taking  of  Badajoz, 
because  neither  the  measures  nor  Ihe  means  of  the  English  general  pro- 
mised the  slightest  chance  of  success ;  the  siege  would  have  died  away 
of  itself  in  default  of  resonrces  to  carry  it  on.  The  true  question  to 
conaider  was,  not  whether  Estramadura  should  be  deserted  or  Badajoz 
abanAmed,  but  whether  lord  Wellington's  combinations  and  his  great 
and  well  considered  design  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  should 
be  mined  and  defaced  at  a  blow.  To  say  that  the  Alemtejo  could  not 
have  been  defended  until  the  commander-in-chief  arrived  from  the  north 
with  re-enlbrcements  was  mere  trifling.  Soult,  with  twenty  or  even 
thirty  thousand  men,  dared  not  have  attempted  the  siege  of  Elvas  in 
the  face  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  soch  as  Beresford  commanded. 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro  was  known  in  the  English  and 
in  the  French  camps,  before  Beresford  broke  up  from  Badajoz,  hence 
he  was  certain  that  additional  troops  would  soon  be  brought  down  to 
the  Guadiana ;  indeed,  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  were  actually  at 
Gampo  Mayor  the  25d  of  May.  The  danger  to  the  Alemtejo  was,  there- 
fore, slight,  and  the  necessity  of  a  battle  being  by  no  means  apparent, 
it  remains  to  analyze  the  chances  of  success. 

Soolt's  numbers  were  not  accurately  known,  but  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  veteran  troops;  he  had  also 
a  great  superiority  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  the  country  was  pecu* 
liarly  suitable  for  these  arms.  The  martial  character  of  the  man  was 
also  known.  Now  the  allies  could  bring  into  the  field  more  of  infantry 
by  ten  thousand  than  the  French,  but  they  were  of  various  tongues,  and 
the  Spanish  part,  ill  armed,  starving,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had 
been  repeatedly  and  recently  defeated  by  the  very  troops  they  were 
going  to  engage.  The  French  were  compact,  swift  of  movement,  inured 
to  war,  used  to  act  together,  and  under  the  command  of  one  able  and 
experienced  general.  The  allied  army  was  unwieldy,  each  nation  mis- 
trusting the  other,  and  the  whole  without  unity  ofspirit,  or  of  discipline. 
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or  of  command.  On  what,  then,  could  marshal  Beresford  found  his 
hopes  of  success?  The  British  troops.  The  latter  were  therefore  to 
be  freely  used.  But  was  it  a  time  to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  two 
superb  divisions  and  to  encounter  a  certain  and  heayy  loss  of  men, 
whose  value  he  knew  so  well  when  he  calculated  upon  them  alone  for 
victory  in  such  circumstances? 

To  resolve  on  battle  was,  however,  easier  than  to  prepare  for  it  with 
skill.  Albuera,  we  have  seen,  was  the  point  of  concentration.  Colonel 
Colborne*s  brigade  did  not  arrive  until  the  14lh,  and  there  was  no  cer* 
tainty  that  it  could  arrive  before  the  enemy  did.  Blake  did  not  arrive 
until  three  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  The  fourth  division  not  until 
six  o'clock.  Kemmis  with  three  fine  British  regiments,  and  Hadden's 
cavalry,  did  not  come  at  all.  These  facts  prove  that  the  whole  plan 
was  faulty,  it  was  mere  accident  that  a  sufficient  force  to  give  battle  was 
concentrated.  Beresford  was  too  late,  and  the  keeping  up  the  invest- 
ment of  Badajoz,  although  laudable  in  one  sense,  was  a  great  errour ;  it 
was  only  an  accessory,  and  yet  the  success  of  the  principal  object  was 
made  subservient  to  it.  If  Soult,  instead  of  passing  by  Villa  franca,  in 
his  advance,  had  pushed  straight  on  from  Los  Santos  to  Albuera,  he 
would  have  arrived  the  15th,  when  Beresford  had  not  much  more  than 
half  his  force  in  position  ;  the  point  of  concentration  would  then  have 
been  lost,  and  the  allies  scattered  in  all  directions.  If  the  French  had 
even  continued  their  march  by  Solano  instead  of  turning  upon  Albuera, 
they  must  inevitably  have  communicated  with  Badajoz,  unless  Beresford 
had  fought  without  wailing  for  Blake,  and  without  Kemmis*s  brigade. 
Why,  then,  did  the  French  marshal  turn  out  of  the  way  to  seek  a  battle, 
in  preference  to  attaining  his  object  without  one?  and  why  did  he 
neglect  to  operate  by  his  right  or  left  until  the  unwieldy  allied  army 
should  separate  or  get  into  confusion,  as  it  inevitably  would  have  done? 
Because  the  English  generaPs  dispositions  were  so  faulty  that  no  worse 
errour  could  well  be  expected  from  him,  and  Soult  had  every  reason  to 
hope  for  a  great  and  decided  victory;  a  victory  which  would  have  more 
than  counterbalanced  Massena*s  failure.  He  knew  that  only  one-half  of 
the  allied  force  was  at  Albuera  on  the  15th,  and  when  he  examined 
the  ground,  everything  promised  the  most  complete  success. 

Marshal  Beresford  had  fixed  upon  and  studied  his  own  field  of  battle 
above  a  month  before  the  action  took  place,  and  yet  occupied  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  defeat  almost  certain ;  his  infantry  were  not  held 
in  hand,  and  his  inferiority  in  guns  and  cavalry  was  not  compensated 
for  by  intrenchments.  But  were  any  other  proofs  of  errour  wanting, 
this  fact  would  suffice,  he  had  a  greater  strength  of  infantry  on  a  field 
of  battle  scarcely  three  miles  long,  ten  thousand  of  his  troops  never  fired 
a  shot,  and  three  limes  the  day  was  lost  and  won,  the  allies  being  always 
fewest  in  number  at  the  decisive  point.     It  is  true  that  Blake's  conduct 
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was  very  pcrpleiing ;  it  is  true  that  general  William  Stewards  erroar  cost 
oae  brigade,  and  thus  annihilated  the  command  of  colonel  Colborne,  a 
man  capable  of  turning  the  fate  of  a  battle  even  with  fewer  troops  than 
those  swept  away  from  him  by  the  French  cavalry  :  but  the  neglect  of 
the  hill  beyond  the  Albuera,  fronting  the  right  of  the  position,  was 
Beresford*s  own  erroar  and  a  most  serious  one  j  so  also  were  (he  successive 
attacks  of  the  brigades,  and  the  hesitation  about  the  fourth  division. 
And  where  are  we  to  look  for  that  promptness  in  critical  moments  which 
marks  the  great  commander?  It  was  colonel  Hardinge  that  gave  the 
fourth  division  and  Abercrombie*s  brigade,  orders  to  advance,  and  it 
was  their  astounding  valour  in  attack,  and  the  astonishing  Ormness  of 
Houghton's  brigade  in  defence,  that  saved  the  day.  The  person  of  the 
general-in-chiefwas  indeed  seen  everywhere,  a  gallant  soldier!  but  the 
mind  of  the  great  commander  was  seen  nowhere. 

Beresford  remained  master  of  the  Geld  of  battle,  but  he  could  not  take 
Badajoz,  that  prize  was  the  result  of  many  great  efforts,  and  many  deep 
combinations  by  a  far  greater  man  ;  neither  did  he  clear  Estramadura, 
for  Soult  maintained  positions  from  Llerena  to  Usagre.  What  then  did 
he  gain?  The  power  of  simulating  a  renewal  of  the  siege,  and  holding 
his  own  cantonments  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana ;  I  say  simulating, 
for,  if  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  had  not  arrived  from  Beira,  even 
the  investment  could  not  have  been  completed.  These  illusive  advan- 
tages he  purchased  at  the  price  of  seven  thousand  men.  With  a  smaller 
loss  lord  Wellington  had  fought  two  general  and  several  minor  actions, 
had  baffled  Massena  and  turned  seventy  thousand  men  out  of  Portugal ! 

Soch  being  the  fruit  of  victory,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
defeat?  There  was  no  retreat,  save  by  the  temporary  bridge  of  Jeru- 
menha,  and  had  the  hill  on  the  right  been  carried  in  the  battle,  the  Val- 
▼erde  road  would  have  been  in  Soult*s  possession,  and  the  line  of  retreat 
cut;  had  it  even  been  otherwise,  Beresford,  with  four  thousand  victo- 
rious French  cavalry  at  his  heels,  could  never  have  passed  the  river. 
Back,  then,  must  have  come  the  army  from  the  north,  the  Lines  of 
Lisbon  would  have  been  once  more  occupied— a  French  force  fixed  on 
the  soQth  of  the  Tagus— Spain  ruined— Portugal  laid  prostrate— Eng- 
land in  dismay.  Could  even  the  genius  of  lord  Wellington  have  re- 
covered such  a  state  of  affairs?  And  yet,  with  these  results,  the  terrible 
balance  hung  for  two  hours,  and  twice  trembling  to  the  sinister  side, 
only  yieldedatlast  to  the  superlative  vigour  of  the  fusiliers.  The  battle 
should  never  have  been  fought.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  could  not  have 
been  renewed  without  rc-enforcements,  and,  with  them,  it  could  have 
been  renewed  without  an  action,  or  at  least  without  risking  an  unequal 
one. 

But  would  even  the  bravery  of  British  soldiers  have  saved  the  day,  at 
Albuera,  if  the  French  general  had  not  also  committed  great  errours.  His 
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plan  of  attack  and  his  execution  of  it,  up  to  the  momenl  when  the 
Spanish  line  fell  back  in  disorder,  cannot  be  too  mach  admired ;  after 
that,  the  great  erroor  of  Oghting  in  dense  coiumns  being  persisted  in 
beyond  reason,  lost  the  foirest  field  ever  oflercd  to  the  arms  of  France. 
Um]  the  fifth  corps  opened  out  while  there  was  time  to  do  so,  thai  is, 
between  the  falling  hack  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  advance  of  Hoaghton*s 
brigade,  what  on  earth  could  have  saved  Beresford  from  a  total  defeat? 
The  fire  of  the  enemy^s  columns  alone  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  Brtiiah 
troops ;  the  fire  of  their  lines  would  have  swept  away  all ! 

It  has  been  said  that  Latour  Jfaubourg  and  Godioot  did  not  aeoond 
Sovit  with  sufficient  vigour:  the  latter  certainly  did  not  display  any  great 
energy,  but  the  village  was  maijitained  by  Alten's  Germans,  who  were 
good  and  hardy  troops,  and  well  backed  up  by  a  great  body  of  Portu- 
guese. Latour  Haubourg*s  movements  seem  to  have  been  objeeted  to 
without  reason.  He  took  six  guns,  sabred  many  Spaniards,  and 
overthrew  a  whole  brigade  of  the  British,  without  ceasing  to  keep  ia 
check  their  cavalry.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
but  general  Lumlcy  handled  the  allied  squadrons  with  skill  and  courage, 
and  drew  all  the  advantage  possible  from  his  situation,  and,  in  the 
choice  of  that  situation*  none  can  deny  ability  to  marshal  Beresford. 
The  rising  ground  behind  the  horsemen,  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  in  their 
front,  the  aid  of  the  horse-artillery,  and  the  support  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, were  all  circumstances  of  strength  so  well  combined  that  nothing 
could  be  better,  and  they  dictated  Latour  Maubourg's  proceedings, 
which  seem  consonant  to  true  principles.  If  he  had  charged  in  mass, 
under  the  fire  of  Lefebre's  guns,  be  must  have  been  thrown  into  confu- 
sion in  passing  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  at  the  moment  when  the  fourth 
division,  advancing  along  the  slopes,  would  have  opened  a  musketry  on 
his  right  flank ;  Lnmley  could  then  have  charged,  or  retired  up  the  hill, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  this  case,  great  loss  might  have  been 
sustained,  and  nothing  very  decisive  could  have  accrued  to  the  advantage 
of  the  French,  because  no  number  of  cavalry,  if  uasustained  by  infantry 
and  artillery,  can  make  a  serious  impression  against  the  throe  arms 
united.  It  was  therefore  another  errour  in  Soult  not  to  have  joined 
some  guns  and  infantry  to  his  cavalry,  when  he  perceived  that  his 
enemy  had  done  so  on  the  other  part.  Ten  guns  and  half  the  infantry, 
uselessly  slaughtered  in  columns  on  the  height  above,  would  have  turned 
the  scale  of  battle  below,  for  it  is  certain  that  when  the  fusiliers  came 
up  the  hill,  Houghton's  brigade  was  quite  exhausted,  and  the  few  men 
standing  were  without  ammunition ;  but  if  a  French  battery  and  a  body 
of  infantry  had  been  joined  to  the  French  cavalry  the  fusiliers  could  not 
have  moved. 

On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  he  was  not  so  strengthened,  a  repulse 
rtiigbt  have  been  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  French  infantry  on 
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Uie  lull,  M  their  iefi  wooid  hMve  been  open  to  Ibe  enterprises  of  the  allied 
caralry.  If  Latoyr  Manbonrg  had  stretched  away  to  his  own  left,  he 
would,  in  like  manner,  have  eiposed  the  flank  of  SouK*s  inCantry,  and  his 
moTements  would  have  been  eccentric,  and  contrary  to  sound  prin- 
ciples; and,  (in  the  event  of  a  disaster  to  the  corps  on  the  hill,  as  really 
happened, )  destructive  to  the  safety  of  the  retreating  army.  By  keep- 
ing in  mass  on  the  plain,  and  detaching  sqaadrons  from  lime  to  time, 
as  favourable  opportunities  ofTcred  for  partial  charges,  he  gained,  as  we 
have  seen,  great  advantages  during  the  action,  and  kept  his  troopers  well 
in  hand  for  the  decisive  moment ;  finally,  he  covered  (he  retreat  of  the 
beaten  infantry.  Still  it  may  be  admitted  that,  with  such  superior 
numbers,  he  should  have  more  closely  pressed  Lomley. 

When  Soult  had  regained  the  hills  at  the  other  side  of  the  Albuera, 
the  battle  ceased,  each  side  being,  as  we  have  seen,  so  hardly  handled 
that  neither  offered  to  renew  the  fight.  Here  was  the  greatest  failure  of 
the  French  commander;  he  had  lost  eight  thousand  men,  but  he  had 
still  fifteen  thousand  under  arms,  his  artillery  and  his  cavalry  being, 
comparatively,  untouched.  On  the  side  of  the  allies,  only  eighteen 
hundred  British  infantry  were  left  standing,  and  the  troops  were  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  famine ;  the  Spaniards  had  been  feeding  on  horse-flesh, 
and  were  so  extenuated  by  continual  fatigue  and  misery,  that,  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  battle,  they  had  deserted  in  considerable  numbers 
even  to  the  French,  hoping  thas  to  get  food  :  these  circumstances  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  when  reflecting  on  their  conduct  in  the  battle; 
under  such  a  commander  as  Blake,  and,  while  enduring  such  heavy  pri- 
vations, it  was  a  great  effort  of  resolution,  and  honourable  to  them  that 
they  fought  at  all.  Their  resistance,  feeble  when  compared  to  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  British,  was  by  no  means  weak  in  itself  or  in- 
firm; nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  so  exhausted  and  so  ill- 
managed  should  have  been  deaf  to  the  call  of  Beresford,  a  strange  general, 
whose  exhortations  they  probably  did  not  understand.  When  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  changed  they  followed  the  fusiliers  with  alacrity,  and  at 
no  period  did  they  give  way  with  dishonour. 

Nevertheless,  all  circumstances  considered,  they  were  not  and  could 
not  be  equal  to  a  second  desperate  struggle ;  a  renewed  attack  on  the 
17th,  would  have  certainly  ended  in  favour  of  the  French,  and  so 
conscious  was  Beresford  of  this,  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  he 
wrote  to  lord  Wellington,  avowing  that  he  anticipated  a  certain  and 
ruinous  defeat  the  next  day.  The  resolution  with  which  he  maintained 
the  position  notwithstanding,  was  the  strongest  indication  of  military 
talent  he  gave  during  the  whole  of  his  operations;  had  Soult  only  per- 
sisted in  holding  his  position  with  equal  pertinacity,  Beresford  must 
have  retired.  It  was  a  great  and  decided  mistake  of  the  French  marshal 
not  to  have  done  so.     There  is  nothing  more  essential  in  war  than  a 
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confident  front;  a  general  should  never  acknowledge  himself  vanquished, 
for  the  front  line  of  an  army  always  looks  formidable,  and  the  adver- 
sary can  seldom  see  the  real  slato  of  what  is  behind.  The  importance 
of  this  maxim  is  finely  indicated  in  Livy,  where  he  relates  that,  after  a 
drawn  battle,  a  god  called  out  in  the  night,  the  Etruscans  had  lost  one 
man  more  than  the  Romans!  Hereupon  the  former  retired,  and 
the  latter,  remaining  on  the  field,  gathered  all  the  fruits  of  a  real 
victory. 
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BOOK  XIII. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Lord  Wellington's  sieges  vindicated— Operations  in  Spain^SUle  of  Gallicia — Change  of 
commanders— Bonnet*s  operations  in  the  Asturias— Activity  of  the  partidas— Their  sys- 
tem of  operations— Mina  captures  a  large  convoy  at  Arlaban— Bessiires  contracts  his 
position— Bonnet  abandons  the  Astnrtaa— SantoeiMes  advances  into  Leon— Freoeh  dis- 
mantle Astorga — Skirmish  on  the  Orbigo — General  inefficiency  of  the  Gallicians  and 
Astnrians — Operations  in  the  eastern  provinces— State  of  Aragon— State  of  Catalonia- 
Slate  of  Valencia- Suchet  marches  against  Tortosa— Fails  to  bum  the  boat-bridge 
Ibere— Macdobald  remains  at  Gerona— The  Va1<rncians  and  Catalonians  combine  ope- 
rations against  Sachet— O^Donnel  enters  Tortosa— Makes  a  sally  and  b  repnlsed— The 
Valencians  defeated  near  Uldecona— Operation*  of  the  seventh  corps— Macdonald  re- 
forms the  discipline  of  the  troops^^Marches  with  a  convoy  to  Barcelona— Returns  to 
Gerona  and  dismantles  the  outworks  of  that  place— 0*Donnel*s  plans— Macdonald 
marches  vrith  a  second  convoy— Reaches  Barcelona  and  returns  to  Gerona — Marches 
with  a  third  convoy— Forces  the  pass  of  Ordal^Enters  Revs  and  opens  the  < 
nications  with  Sachet. 


WniB  marshal  Beresford  Tollowed  Soult  towards  Llerena,  lord  Welling- 
ton recommenoed  the  siege  of  BadajoE,  but  the  relation  of  that  operation 
niDSt  be  delayed  anlil  the  transactions  which  occarred  in  Spain,  daring 
Hassena*s  invasion  of  Portugal,  have  been  noticed,  for  it  is  not  by 
following  one  stream  of  action  that  a  just  idea  of  this  war  can  be  ob- 
tained. Many  of  lord  Wellington's  proceedings  might  be  called  rash, 
and  others  timid,  and  slow,  if  taken  separately ;  yet,  when  viewed  as 
parts  of  a  great  plan  for  delivering  the  whole  Peninsula,  they  will  be 
found  discreet  or  daring,  as  the  circumstances  warranted  :  nor  is  there 
any  portion  of  his  campaigns,  that  requires  this  wide-based  conside- 
ration, more  than  his  early  sieges  ;  which,  being  instituted  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  art,  and  unsuccessful,  or,  when  successful,  attended  with  a 
mournful  slaughter,  have  given  occasion  for  questioning  his  great  mili- 
tary qualities,  which  were  however,  then  most  signally  displayed. 
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OPBRATIOIIS   iff   SPAIN. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  events  were  of  Httle  interest.  Gallicia 
after  the  failure  of  Renovalles*  expedition  and  the  shipwreck  that  fol- 
lowed,* became  torpid ;  the  junta  disregarded  general  Walker's  exhorta- 
tions, and,  although  he  furaished  vast  aopplies,  the  army,  nominally 
twenty  thousand  strong,  mustered  only  six  thousand  in  the  fleld  :  there 
was  no  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  kept  close  in  the  mountains  about 
Yillafranca,  while  a  weak  French  division  occupied  the  rich  plains  of 
Leon.*  General  Mahi  having  refused  to  combine  his  operations  with 
those  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  was  thought  to  be  disaffected,  and 
at  the  desire  of  the  British  authorities  had  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  :  he  was  however  immediately  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Murcia,  by  Blake,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Wellesley,^  for  Blake  disregarded  the  English  influence. 

When  Albuquerque  died,  Gallicia  fell  to  Castafios,  and  while  that 
officer  was  co-operating  with  Beresford  in  Estramadura,  Sanlocildes 
assumed  the  command.  Meanwhile  CafTarelli's  reserve  having  joined 
Ihe  army  of  the  north,  Santona  was  fortified,  and  Besaik^,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  assembled  seven  thousand  men  at  Zamora  to  invade 
Gallicia.4 

In  the  Asturias,  Bonnet,  although  harassed,  on  the  side  of  Potes,  by 
the  guerillas  from  the  nMuntaios  of  Liebaaa ;  and  oo  the  coast  by  the 
English  frigates,  remained  at  Oviedo,  and  maintained  his  commanica- 
tions  by  the  left  with  the  troops  in  Leon.  In  November  1810  he 
defeated  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  and  in  February  1811  the 
Spanish  general  St.  Pol  retired  before  him  with  the  regular  forces,  fW>m 
the  Xalon  to  the  Navia  ;  but  this  retreat  caused  such  discontent  in 
Gallicia,  that  St.  Pol  advanced  again  on  the  19lb  of  March,  and  was  again 
driven  back.^  Bonnet  then  dispersed  the  partidas,  and  was  ready  to 
aid  Bessiires*  invasion  of  Gallicia ;  and  although  the  arrival  of  the  allied 
forces  on  the  Goa  in  pursuit  of  Massena  stopped  that  enterprise,  he  made 
an  incursion  along  the  coast,  seized  the  Spanish  stores  of  English  arms 
and  clothing,  and  then  returned  to  Oviedo.  The  war  was,  indeed^  sq 
little  formidable  to  the  French,  that  in  May  St.  Ander  was  evacuated, 
and  all  the  cavalry  in  Castille  and  Leon  joined  Massena  for  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro,  and  yet  the  Gallician  and  Asturian  regular  armies  gained 
no  advantage  during  their  absence. 

The  partidas,  who  had  reassembled  after  their  defeat  by  Bonnet, 


1  See  page  »^7.  %  Official  abstract  of  gent*ral  Walker's  Jospatoliet.  3  Official 
aburaot  of  Mr.  Wellttley^s  iletpttches,  MS.  4  See  pagcf  1904-  s47>  '49  *<m1  *9*- 
5  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MSS. 
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were  more  actiTe.  Porlier,  CampiHo,  Longa,  Amor,  and  Merino  cat  off 
small  French  parties  in  the  Hontafia,  in  the  Bioja,  in  Biscay  and  in  the 
Baston  de  Laredo ;  ibey  were  not,  indeed,  dangerous  in  action,  nor 
was  it  very  difBcnlt  to  destroy  them  by  combined  mofenents,  bat 
these  corobioalions  were  hard  to  effect,  from  the  little  accord  amongst 
the  French  generals,  and  thus  they  easily  maintained  their  posts  at 
Espinosa  de  Monteres,  Medina,  and  Viilarcaya.  Campillo  was  the 
most  powerfiil  after  Poriter.  His  principal  haunts  were  in  the 
▼alleys  of  Mena  and  Caranxa ;  bnt  he  was  in  commnntcation  with 
Barbara,  Honejas,  and  Curiilas,  petly  chiefs  of  Biscay,  with  whom  he 
concerted  attacks  upon  couriers  and  weak  detachments  :  and  he  some- 
limes  divided  his  band  into  small  parties,  with  which  he  overran  the 
▼alleys  of  Gorieso,  Soba,  Carrado,  and  Jorrando,  partly  to  raise  contri- 
bntions,  partly  to  gather  recruits,  whom  he  forced  to  join  him.  His 
chief  aim  was,  however,  to  intercept  the  despatches  going  from  Bilbao 
to  St.  Ander,  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  to  infest  Liendo  between 
CMra  and  Laredo,  which  he  was  enabled  the  more  safely  to  do,  because 
general  Barlhdemy,  the  governor  of  the  Hontafia,  was  forced  to  watch 
more  earnestly  towards  the  hilly  district  of  Liebana,  between  Leon  and 
the  Astarias.  This  district  was  Porlier*s  strong-hold,  and  that  chtef, 
under  whom  Campillo  himself  would  at  times  act,  used  to  cross  the 
Deba  and  penetrate  into  the  valleys  of  Cabuemiego,  Rio  Nauaa,  Ciesa, 
and  Bnelna,  and  he  obliged  the  peopks  to  fly  to  the  mountains  with 
their  effects  whenever  the  French  approaehed :  nevertheless  the  mass 
were  tired  of  this  guerilla  system  and  tractable  enough,  except  in 
Liebana. 

To  beat  Campillo  once  or  twice  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ruin 
him,  but  to  ruin  Porlier  required  great  combinations.  It  was  necessary 
to  seixe  Espinosa,  not  that  of  Mooteres,  but  a  village  in  the  mountains 
of  Liebana,  from  whence  the  valleys  all  projected  as  from  a  point,  and 
whence  the  troops  could  consequently  act  towards  Potes  with  success. 
General  Barth^lemy  proposed  this  plan  to  Drouet,*  then  with  the  9th 
corps  on  the  upper  Duero,  whom  be  desired  to  co-operate  from  the  side 
of  Leon,  while  Bonnet  did  the  same  from  the  side  of  the  Astorias :  but 
though  partially  adopted,  the  execution  was  not  effectually  followed  up, 
the  districts  of  Liebana  and  St.  Ander  continued  to  be  disturbed,  and 
the  chain  of  partidas  was  prolonged  through  Biscay  and  the  Rioja,  to 
Navarre. 

In  this  last  province  Mina  had  on  the  2!2d  of  May  defeated  at  the 
Puerto  de  Arlaban,  near  Yittoria,  twelve  hundred  men  who  were  es- 
corting a  convoy  of  prisoners  and  treasure  to  France ;  his  success  was 
complete ;  but  alloyed  by  the  death  of  two  hundred  of  the  prisoners, 

I  Intercepted  letter  of  feoeral  BarthMeny  to  g^ertl  Drouel,  iSio,MS. 
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rnifortUDately  killed  daring  tbe  tumult;  and  it  was  stained  by  the 
murder  of  six  Spanish  ladies,  who,  for  being  attached  to  French  officers, 
were  in  cold  blood  executed  after  the  Gght.*  Massena,  whose  baggage 
was  captured,  was  to  have  travelled  with  this  escort,  but  disliking  the 
manner  of  the  march,  he  remained  in  Yittoria  until  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, and  so  escaped. 

These  partisan  operations,  combined  with  the  descents  on  the  coast, 
the  aspect  of  the  war  in  Estramadora,  and  the  unprotected  slate  of 
Gastille,  which  was  now  menaced  by  Santocildes,  were  rendered  more 
important  by  another  event  to  be  noticed  hereafter :  Bessiires  therefore 
resolved  to  contract  his  position  in  the  north;  and  Grst  causing  Rdlle 
and  Caffarelli  to  scour  Biscay  and  the  Rioja,  he  ordered  Bonnet  to 
abandon  the  Asturias.  On  the  14th  of  June  that  general,  having  dis- 
mantled the  coast-batteries,  sent  his  sick  and  baggage  by  sea  to 
St.  Ander  and  marched  into  Leon,  where  Santocildes,  who  had  now 
increased  the  Gallician  field  army  to  thirteen  thousand  meii,  was  mena- 
cing Astorga,  which  place  the  French  evacuated  after  blowing  up  some 
of  the  works.  Serras  and  Bonnet  then  united  on  the  Esia,  and  being 
supported  by  three  thousand  men  from  Rio  Seco,  skirmished  at  the 
Ponte  de  Orvigo  on  the  23d,  but  had  the  worst,  and  general  Yalietaux 
was  killed  on  their  side  :  and  as  lord  Wellington's  operations  in  Estra- 
madura  soon  drew  the  French  armies  towards  that  quarter,  Santocildes 
held  his  ground  at  Astorga  until  August.  Meanwhile,  two  thousand 
French  were  thrown  into  Santona,  and  general  Eoguet  coming,  from 
the  Side  of  Burgos,  with  a  division  of  the  young  guard,  made  a  fruitless 
incursion  against  the  partidas  of  Liebana. 

This  system  of  warfare  was  necessarily  harassing  to  the  French  divi- 
sions actually  engaged,  but  it  was  evident  that  neither  the  Asturias  nor 
Gallicia  could  be  reckoned  as  good  auxiliaries  to  lord  Wellington. 
Gallicia  with  its  lordly  junta,  regular  army,  fortified  towns,  rugged  fast- 
nesses, numerous  population,  and  constant  supplies  from  England,  was 
of  less  weight  in  the  contest  than  five  thousand  Portuguese  militia 
conducted  by  Trant  and  Wilson.  The  irregular  warfare  was  now  also 
beginning  to  produce  its  usual  effects ;  the  tree  though  grafted  in  pa- 
triotism bore  strange  fruit.  In  Biscay,  which  had  been  longest  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  tbe  invaders,  the  armed  peasantry  were  often 
found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  on  one  occasion  did  of 
themselves  attack  the  boats  of  the  Amelia  frigate  to  save  French  military 
stores  !* 

Turning  now  to  the  other  line  of  invasion,  we  shall  find  tbe  contest 
fiercer,  indeed,  and  more  honorable  to  tbe  Spaniards,  but  the  result 
still  more  unfavourable  to  their  cause. 

I  Mr.  Stuart^s  Paper»,  MSS.      %  AppeoUit,  No.  XII,  teciion  i. 
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OFBBATIOIIB  IN   TU  BA8TU1I   rmoVIVGIS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Suchet,  after  the  fall  of  Mequineoza,  was 
ordered  to  besiege  Tortosa,  while  Macdonald  marched  against  Tarra- 
gona. Hassena  was  then  concentrating  his  army  for  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  and  it  was  the  emperor's  intention  that  Sachet  should,  after 
taking  Tortosa,  march  with  half  of  the  third  corps  to  support  the  prince 
of  Essling.  But  the  reduction  of  Tortosa  proved  a  more  tedious  task 
than  Napoleon  anticipated,  and  as  the  coarse  of  events  had  now  given 
the  French  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  a  common  object,  it  will  be 
well  to  compare  their  situation  and  resources  with  those  of  Ibeir  ad- 
versary. 

Suchet  was  completely  roaster  of  Aragon,  and  not  more  by  the  force 
of  his  arms,  than  by  the  influence  of  his  administration ;  the  province 
was  fertile,  and  so  tranquil  in  the  interior,  that  his  magazines  were  all 
filled,  and  his  convoys  travelled  under  the  care  of  Spanish  commis- 
saries and  conductors.  Hina  was  however  in  Navarre  on  his  rear,  and 
he  communicated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  with  the  partidas  in 
the  mountains  of  Moncayo  and  Albaracin;  and  these  last  were  occasion- 
ally backed  by  the  Empecinado,  Doran,  and  others  whose  strong-holds 
were  in  the  Guadalaiara,  and  who  from  thence  infested  Cuenca  and  the 
vicinity  of  Madrid.  From  Albaracin,  Villa  Campa  continued  the  chain 
of  partisan  warfare  and  connected  it  with  the  Valencian  army,  which 
bad  also  a  line  of  operation  towards  Cuenca.  Hina,  who  communicated 
with  the  English  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  received  his  supplies  from 
Corona ;  and  the  others,  in  like  manner,  corresponded  with  Valencia, 
from  whence  the  English  consul  Tupper  succoured  them  with  arms, 
money,  and  ammunition.  Thus  a  line  was  drawn  quite  across  the 
Peninsula  which  it  was  in  vain  for  the  enemy  to  break,  as  the  retreat 
was  secure  at  both  ends,  and  the  excitement  to  renewed  efforts  con- 
stant. 

On  the  other  flank  of  Suchet*s  position  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees 
were  swarming  with  small  bands,  forming  a  link  between  Hina  and  a 
division  of  the  Catalonian  army  stationed  about  the  Seu  d'Urgel,  which 
was  a  fortified  castle,  closing  the  passage  leading  from  the  plain  of  that 
name  to  the  Cerdafia  :  this  division,  in  conjunction  with  Bovera,  and 
other  partisans,  extended  the  irregular  warfare  on  the  side  of  Olot  and 
Castelfollit  to  the  Ampurdan ;  and  the  whole  depended  upon  Tarragona, 
which  itself  was  supported  by  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Aragon  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  invested  fortress,  which  the 
Spaniards  thought  to  reduce  by  famine,  by  assault,  and  by  exciting  the 
population  against  the  garrison ;  but  Suchet  baffled  them  ;  he  had  made 
such  judicious  arrangements  that  his  convoys  were  secure  in  the  inte- 
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rior,  and  all  the  important  points  on  the  frontier  circle  were  fortified, 
and  connected,  with  ZarafOEa,  fay  chains  of  minor  posts  radiating  from 
that  common  centre.  Lerida,  Meqoinenza,  and  the  plain  of  Urgel  in 
Catalonia,  the  fort  of  Morella  tn  Valencia,  were  his ;  and  by  fortifying 
Terttel  and  AlcaBU  be  bad  secured  the  chief  passages  leading  through 
the  mountains  to  the  latter  kingdom  :  he  could  thus,  at  will,  invade 
either  Catalonia  or  Valencia,  and  from  Meqoinenza  he  could,  by  water, 
transport  the  stores  necessary  to  besiege  Torlosa.  Nor  were  these  ad- 
vantages the  result  of  aught  but  bis  nncommon  talents  for  war,  a  consi- 
deration which  rendered  them  doubly  formidable. 

The  situation  of  the  French  in  Catalonia  was  different*  Macdonald, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  wished 
him  to  co-operate  with  Sucbet,  was  inexperienced  in  the  peculiar  war- 
fare of  the  province,  and  nnywpared  to  ex^CHte  any  exjlended  plan  of 
operations*  His  troops  were  about  Gcmnn  and  Hoatalricb,  which  were 
in  fact  the  bounds  of  the  French  conquest  at  this  period;  iwr  Bagcclnnn 
was  a  military  point  k)eyond  their  field  system,  and  only  lo  bemMi- 
tained  by  expeditions ;  and  the  country  was  so  exhausted  of  provisions 
in  the  interior,  that  the  army  itself  could  only  be  fed  by  land-convoys 
from  France,  or  by  such  coasters  as,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  En^ish 
cruisers,  could  reach  Rosas,  St.  Filieu,  and  Palamos.  Barcelona  like 
the  horseleech  continually  cried  for  mere,  and  as  the  inhabitants  as  well 
as  the  garrison  depended  on  the  convoys,  the  latter  were  enormons,  re- 
ference being  bad  to  the  limited  means  of  the  French  general,  and  the 
difficulty  of  moving ;  for,  althongh  the  distance  between  Hostalrich  and 
Barcelona  was  only  forty  miles,  the  road,  as  far  as  Granollers,  was  a 
succession  of  defiles,  and  crossed  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Con- 
gosta  and  the  Tordera  were  considerable  obstacles ;  and  the  natnre  of 
the  soil  was  clayey  and  heavy,  especially  in  the  defiles  of  the  Trenta 
Pasos. 

These  things  rendered  it  difficult  for  Macdonald  to  operate  in  regular 
warfare  from  his  base  of  Gerona,  and  as  the  stores  for  the  siege  of  Tar- 
ragona were  to  come  from  France,  until  they  arrived  he  could  only 
make  sudden  incursions  with  light  baggage,  trusting  to  the  resources 
still  to  be  found  in  the  open  country,  or  to  be  gathered  in  the  mountains 
by  detachments  which  would  have  to  fight  for  every  morsel.  This 
then  was  the  condition  of  the  French  armies,  that  starting  from  sepa- 
rate bases,  they  had  to  operate  on  lines  meeting  at  Tortosa.  It  remains 
to  show  the  situation  of  the  Catalan  general. 

After  the  battle  of  Margalef,  Henry  O^Oonnel  reunited  his  scattered 
forces,  and  being  of  a  stern  unyielding  disposition,  not  only  repressed 
the  discontent  occasioned  by  that  defeat,  but  forced  the  reluctant  mi- 
gueletes  to  swell  his  ranks  and  to  submit  to  discipline.  Being  assisted 
with  money  and  arms  by  the  British  agents,  and  having  free  communis 
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cation  by  sea  with  Gibraltar,  €adii,  and  Miaorea^  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  reerganice  his  army,  to  colleet  vast  aMgatiaes  ai  Tarragona,  and  ta 
strengthen  that  place  by  new  works.  In  Jnly  his  force  again  acnonntod 
to  twenty-two  tbeosand  men  exokisiTe  of  the  partidas  and  of  the  soma- 
tenes,  who  were  useful  to  aid  in  a  pursuit,  to  break  up  roads,  and  to 
c«t  oif  slragglffig  soldiers.  Of  this  number  om  division  wider  Can^po 
Yerde,  was,  as  I  hare  before  said,  la  the  higher  valleys,  haring  a  detach- 
ment at  Olot,  and  being  supported  by  Ihe  fortified  castles  of  Sea  d'Cr- 
gel,  Gardona,  Solsona,  and  Berga*  A  second  diTiaion  was  on  the 
Llobregal,  watching  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  and  having  detachmeiits 
in  Montserrat,  Igualada,  and  ttaoresa,  to  conununieate  with  Campo 
Terde.  The  third  division,  the  reserve  and  the  cavalry  were  on  the 
hills  about  Tarragona,  and  (hat  place  and  Tortosa  had  hirge  garrisons. 

By  this  disposition,  O'Donnel  occupied  Falcet,  the  Col  de  Balaguer, 
and  the  €ol  del  Alba,  which  were  the  passages  leading  to  Tortosa;  the 
Col  dt  Ribas  and  Monblanc,  which  cemnnnded  the  roads  to  Lerida ; 
Santa  Coloma  de  Querault  and  Igualada^  through  which  his  connection 
with  Campo-Yerde  was  maintained ;  and  thus  the  two  French  armies 
were  separated  not  only  by  the  great  spinal  ridges  descending  from  the 
Pyrenees,  but  by  the  position  of  the  Spaniards,  who  held  all  the  passes, 
and'  could  at  will  concentrate  and  attack  either  Suchet  or  Macdonald.^ 
But  the  Catalontan  system  was  now  also  connected  with  Yalencia,  where, 
excknive  of  irregulars,  there  were  about  fldteen  thousand  men  under 
general  Bassecour.  That  oflScer  had  in  June  occupied  GiKnca,  yet  hav- 
ing many  quarrels  with  his  officers  he  could  do  nothing,  and  was  driv- 
en fk'om  thence  by  troops  from  Madrid  :  he  returned  to  Yalencia ;  but 
the  disputes  continued  and  extended  to  the  junta  or  congress  of  Yalencia, 
three  members  of  which  were  by  the  general  imprisoned.'  Neverthe- 
less, as  all  parties  were  now  sensible  that  Yalencia  should  be  defended 
at  Tortosa,  Bassecour  prepared  to  march  to  its  succour  by  the  coast 
road,  where  he  had  several  fortified  posts.  Thus,  while  Suchet  and 
Macdonald  were  combining  to  crush  0*Donnel,  the  latter  was  combining 
with  Bassecour,  to  press  upon  Suchet ;  and  there  was  always  the  En- 
glish maritime  force  at  hand  to  aid  the  attacks  or  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  Spaniards. 

In  (he  above  exposition  I  have  called  the  natiye  armies  by  the  names 
of  their  provinces,  but  in  December  1810  the  whole  military  force  being 
reorganized  by  the  regency,  the  armies  were  designated  by  numbers. 
Thus  the  Catalonian  forces,  formerly  called  the  army  of  ihe  right,  was 
now  called  the  first  army.  The  Yalencians,  together  with  Yilla  Campa's 
division,  and  the  partidas  of  the  Empecinado  and  Duran,  were  called 

I  Geooral  Doyle*s  correspondence,  MS.— Colonel  Green^itdo.  MS.  a  Official  abslracls 
of  Mr.  Wellcaley'ii  despatches,  MSS.— Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MSS. 
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the  second  armx*  The  Morcian  force  was  called  the  third  army.  The 
troops  at  Cadii,  at  Algesiras,  and  in  the  condado  de  Niebia  were  called 
the  fourth  armx*  The  remnants  of  Romana's  old  Gallician  division 
which  had  escaped  the  slaughler  on  the  Gebora  formed  Ihe  fifth  armx^ 
The  new-raised  troops  of  Gallicia  and  those  of  the  Asturias  were  called 
Ihe  sixth  army.  And  the  partidas  of  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  Hina's, 
Longa's,  Campillo*s,  Porlter's,  and  other  smaller  bands  formed  the  ae- 
verUh  army, 

Soch  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Napoleon^s  order  to  besiege  Tortosa 
arrived.  Sachet  was  ready  to  execute  it.  More  than  fifty  battering 
guns  selected  from  those  at  Lerida  were  already  equipped,  and  his 
d^p6ts  were  established  at  Mequinenza,  Caspe,  and  Alcaniz.  All  the 
fortified  posts  were  provisioned;  twelve  thousand  men  under  general 
Meusnier,  intended  for  the  security  of  Aragon,  were  disposed  at  Uuesca 
and  other  minor  points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  £bro,  and  at  Daroca, 
Teruel,  and  Calatayud  on  the  right  bank ;  and  while  these  arrange- 
ments were  being  executed,  the  troops  destined  for  the  siege  had  as- 
sembled at  Lerida  and  Alcaniz,  under  generals  Uabert  and  Laval,  their 
provisions  being  drawn  from  the  newly  conquered  district  of  Urgel. 

From  Mequinenza,  which  was  the  principal  dep6t,  there  was  water- 
carriage,  but  as  the  Ebro  was  crossed  at  several  points  by  rocky  bars, 
some  of  which  were  only  passable  in  full  water,  the  communication  was 
too  uncertain  to  depend  upon,  and  Suchet  therefore  set  workmen  to 
reopen  an  old  road  thirty  miles  in  length  which  had  been  made  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  during  the  war  of  the  succession.  This  road  pierced 
the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  passed  through  Batea  and 
other  places  to  Mora,  and  from  thence  by  Pinel  to  Tortosa,  running 
through  a  celebrated  defile  called  indifferently  the  '*  Trincheras*'  and  the 
"  Passage  of  Arms.'*  When  these  preliminary  arrangements  were  made, 
general  Habert  assembled  his  division  at  Belpuig  near  Lerida,  and  after 
making  a  feint  as  if  to  go  towards  Barcelona,  suddenly  turned  to  his 
right,  and  penetrating  through  the  district  of  Gariga,  reached  Garcia 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Ebro  the  lilh  of  July.  Laval  at  the  same 
time  quilled  Alcaniz,  made  a  feint  towards  Valencia  by  Morella,  and 
then  turning  to  his  lefl,  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  Tortosa  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  that  he  surprised  some  of  the  outposts  on  the  2d,  and 
then  encamped  before  the  bridge-head.  The  ^th  he  extended  his  line 
to  Amposta,  seized  the  ferry-boat  of  the  great  road  from  Barcelona  to 
Valencia,  and  posted  Boussard*s  cuirassiers,  with  a  batulion  of  in- 
fantry and  six  guns,  at  Uldecona,  on  the  Cenia  river,  to  observe  Bassc- 
cour's  Valencians.' 

During  these  operations  Suchet  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Mora,  and 

I  See  plan,  No.  39,  Sketch  of  ihesiec^  of  TorloM. 
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as  the  new  road  was  not  finished,  he  occupied  Miravet,  Pinel,  and  the 
Trincheras,  on  its  intended  line  ;  and  having  placed  flying  bridges,  with 
covering  works,  on  the  Ebro,  at  Mora  and  Xerta,  made  those  places  his 
d^p6ts  of  siege.  He  likewise  seized  the  craft  on  the  river,  established 
posts  at  Rapila,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  at  Amposta,  and  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  burn  the  boat-bridge  of  Tortosa,  with  fire  vessels. 
Following  Napoleon's  order,  Macdonald  should  at  this  lime  have  been 
before  Tarrag<ma;  but  on  the  9th,  Suchet  learned,  from  a  spy,  that  the 
seventh  corps  was  still  at  Gerona,  and  he  thus  found  himself  exposed 
alone  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Catalans  and  Valencians.  This  made 
him  repent  of  having  moved  from  Aragon  so  soon,  yet  thinking  it  would 
be  bad  to  retire,  he  resolved  to  blockade  Tortosa ;  hoping  to  resist  both 
O'Donnel  and  Bassecour  until  Macdonald  could  advance. 

The  Spaniards  who  knew  his  situation,  sallied  on  the  right  bank  the 
6th  and  8tb,  and  on  the  10th  his  outposts  on  the  left  bank  were  driven 
in  at  Tivisa  by  a  division  from  Falcet,  which,  the  next  day,  fell  on  his 
works  at  Mora,  but  was  repulsed;  and  the  12th,  general  Paris  pushed 
back  the  Spanish  line,  while  Habert  took  post  in  force  at  Tivisa,  by 
which  he  covered  the  roads  to  Xerta  and  Mora.  0*Oonoghue,  who 
commanded  Bassecour's  advanced  guard,  now  menaced  Morella,  but 
general  Montmarie  being  detached  to  its  succour,  drove  him  away. 

The  50th,  0*Donnel  having  brought  up  fresh  troops  to  Falcet,  made  a 
feint  with  ten  thousand  men  against  Tivisa,  and  then  suddenly  entered 
Tortosa,  from  whence  at  mid-day,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  passed  the 
bridge  and  fell  with  the  bayonet  on  liavaFs  intrenchments.  The  French 
gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  rallied,  and  the  Spaniards  fearing  for  their 
communications  regained  the  town  in  disorder,  having  lost  two  hundred 
prisoners  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

This  operation  had  t>een  concerted  with  general  Caro,  who  having 
superseded  0*Donoghue,  was  now  marching  with  the  Valencians  by  the 
coast*road  towards  Uldecona  :  Suchet  therefore,  judging  that  the  inten  - 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  force  him  away  from  the  lower  Ebro,  before 
Macdonald  could  pass  the  Llobregat,  resolved  first  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow  at  the  Valencians,  and  then  turn  upon  the  Catalans.  In  this  view 
he  contracted  his  quarters  on  the  Ebro,  and  united  at  Uldecona,  on  the 
13th,  eleven  battalions  with  eight  hundred  horsemen.  Caro  was  then 
in  a  strong  position  covering  the  two  great  routes  to  Valencia,  but  when 
the  French,  after  driving  in  his  advanced  guard  from  Vinaros,  came  up, 
his  Valencians  would  not  stand  a  battle,  and  being  followed  beyond 
Peniscola,  separated  and  retreated  in  disorder  by  different  roads. 
Whereupon  Sachet  returned  to  Mora,  and  there  found  an  officer  of 
Macdonald's  army,  who  brought  information  that  the  seventh  corps  was 
at  last  in  the  plain  of  Ileus,  and  its  communications  with  the  third 
corps  open. 

VOL.     II.  ^5 
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OPBBATIOirS  or  THB  8KTI1ITI   GMH. 

When  Macdonald  succeeded  Aogereau  he  found  the  troops  in  a  state 
of  insabordination,  accastoraed  to  plunder,  and  excited  to  ferocity  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Catalans,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor ;  they  were 
without  magasines  or  regular  subsistence,  and  lived  by  exactions:' 
hence  the  people,  driven  to  desperation,  were  more  like  wild  beasts  than 
men,  and  the  war  was  repulsive  to  him  in  all  its  features.  It  was  one 
of  shifts  and  devices,  and  he  better  understood  methodical  movements ; 
it  was  one  of  plunder,  and  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian ;  it  was  full  of 
cruelty  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  of  a  humane  and  just  disposition. 
Being  resolved  to  introduce  regular  habits,  Macdonald  severely  rebuked 
the  troops  for  Ihcir  bad  discipline  and  cruelty,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  Catalans,  but  neither  could  be  brought  to  soften  in  their 
enmity  ;  the  mutual  injuries  sustained,  were  too  horrible  and  too  recent 
to  be  forgiven*  The  soldiers,  drawn  from  different  countries,  and  there- 
fore not  bound  by  any  common  national  feeling,  were  irritated  against 
a  general,  who  made  them  pay  for  wanton  damages,  and  punished  them 
for  plundering ;  and  the  Catalans  attributing  his  conduct  to  fear,  because 
he  could  not  entirely  restrain  the  violence  of  his  men,  still  fled  from 
the  villages,  and  still  massacred  his  stragglers  with  unrelenting  bar- 
barity.' 

While  establishing  his  system  it  was  impossible  for  Macdonald  to 
take  the  field,  because,  without  magazines,  no  army  can  be  kept  in  due 
discipline ;  wherefore  he  remained  about  Gerona,  drawing  with  great 
labour  and  pains  his  provisions  from  France,  and  storing  up  the  over- 
plus for  his  future  operations.  On  the  10th  of  June  however  the  wants 
of  Barcelona  became  so  serious,  that  leaving  his  baggage  under  a  strong 
guard  at  Gerona,  and  his  recruits  and  cavalry  at  Figueras,  he  marched 
with  ten  thousand  men  and  a  convoy,  to  its  relief,  by  the  way  of  the 
Trenta  Pasos,  Cardadeu,  and  Granollers.  The  road  was  heavy,  the 
defiles  narrow,  the  rivers  swelled,  and  the  manner  of  march  rather  too 
pompous  for  the  nature  of  the  war,  for  Macdonald  took  post  in  order  of 
battle  on  each  side  of  the  defiles,  while  the  engineers  repaired  the  ways : 
in  everything  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  restoring  a  sound  system  ; 
but  while  imitating  the  Jugurthine  Hetellus,  he  forgot  that  he  had  not 
Romans,  but  a  miied  and  ferocious  multitude  under  his  command,  and 
he  lost  more  by  wasting  of  lime,  than  he  gained  by  enforcing  an  irksome 
discipline.  Thus  when  he  had  reached  Barcelona,  his  own  provisions 
were  expended,  his  convoy  furnished  only  a  slender  supply  for  the  city, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  forced  to  return  with  the  empty  carts  in  all 
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haste  to  Gerona,  where  he  resumed  his  former  plan  of  action,  and 
demolished  the  forts  beyond  that  city. 

In  July  he  collected  another  convoy  and  prepared  to  march  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  for  his  intent  was  to  form  magazines  in  Barcelona 
sufficient  for  that  city  and  his  own  supply,  during  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona; but  meanwhile  Suchet  was  unable  to  commence  the  siege  of 
Tortosa,  in  default  of  the  co-operation  of  the  seventh  corps ;  and  Henry 
O'Donnel,  having  gained  time  to  reorganize  his  army  and  to  re-establish 
his  authority,  was  now  ready  to  interrupt  the  French  marshal's  march, 
proposing,  if  he  failed,  to  raise  a  fresh  insurrection  in  the  Ampurdan, 
and  thus  give  further  occupation  on  that  side.  He  had  transferred  a 
part  of  his  forces  to  Caldas,  Santa  Coloma,  and  Brufiolas,  taking  nearly 
the  same  positions  that  Blake  had  occupied  during  the  siege  of  Gerona ; 
but  the  French  detachments  soon  obliged  him  to  concentrate  again 
behind  the  deflles  of  the  Congosta,  where  he  hoped  to  slop  the  passage 
of  the  convoy ;  Macdonald,  however,  entered  Hostalrich  on  the  16th, 
forced  the  Trenta  Pasos  on  the  17th,  and  although  his  troops  had  only 
Gfly  rounds  ol  ammunition  he  drove  three  thousand  men  from  the  pass 
ofGarigaon  the  fMl^  reached  Barcelona  that  night,  delivered  his  con* 
voy,  and  returned  immediately. 

The  French  soldiers  now  became  stekly  from  the  hardships  of  a  march 
rendered  oppressive  by  the  severity  of  their  diseipiine,  and  many  also 
deserted ;'  yet  others,  who  had  before  gone  off,  returBadto  their  colours, 
re-enforcements  arrived  from  France,  and  the  emperor*s  orders  to  take 
the  field  were  becoming  so  pressing,  that  Macdonald,  giving  Banigoay 
d'Hilliers  the  command  of  the  Ampurdan,  marched  on  the  8th  of  August 
with  a  third  convoy  for  Barcelona,  resolved  at  last  to  co-operate  with 
Suchet.  Instructed  by  experience  he  however  moved  this  time  with 
less  formality,  and  having  reached  Barcelona  the  11th,  deposited  his 
convoy,  appointed  Maurice  Mathieu  governor  of  that  city,  and  on  the 
IKth  forced  the  pass  of  Ordal,  and  reached  Yillafranca  with  about 
sixteen  thousand  men  under  arms.  O'Donnel,  still  smarting  from  ihe 
affair  at  Tortosa,  retired  before  him  to  Tarragona  without  fighting,  but 
directed  Campo  Verde  to  leave  a  body  of  troops  under  general  Martinez 
in  the  mountains  about  Olot,  and  to  move  himself  through  Montserrat 
to  the  district  of  Gariga,  which  lies  between  Lerida  and  Tortosa; 
meanwhile  the  seventh  corps  passed  by  Braffin  and  Vails  into  the  plain 
of  Reus,  and  as  we  have  seen  opened  the  communication  with  Suchet, 
but  to  how  little  purpose  shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


O'Donnel  withdraws  his  troops  from  Falcet  aiicl  sarroands  the  seventh  corps— Macdonald 
retires  .to  Lerida— Arranges  a  new  plan  with  Suchet— Ravages  the  plains  of  Urge!  and 
the  higher  valleys— The  people  become  desperate — O^Donnel  cats  the  French  coromu" 
nkation  with  the  Ampurdan— Makes  a  forced  march  towards  Gerona^Snrprises  Swarts 
at  Abispal— Take*  Filieu  and  Palamos— Is  wounded  and  returns  to  Tarragona— Campo 
Verde  marches  to  the  Cerdana— Macdonald  enters  Solsona — Campo  Verde  returns — 
Combat  of  Cardona— The  French  retreat  to  Guisona,  and  the  seventh  corps  returns  to 
Gerona— Macdonald  marches  with  a  fourth  convoy  to  Barcelona — Makes  new  roads — 
Advances  to  Reus— The  Spaniards  harass  his  flanko— He  forages  the  Gariga  district 
and  joins  the  third  corps — Operations  of  Suchet*^General  Laval  dies — Operations  of 
the  partidas — Plan  of  the  secret  junta  to  starve  Aragon— General  Chlopiski  defeats 
Villa  Caropa — Suchet's  difBculties— He  assembles  the  notables  of  Aragon  and  reorga- 
nizes that  province— He  defeats  and  takes  general  Navarro  at  Falcet— Basseootir*s 
operations— He  is  defeated  at  Uldecona. 

As  the  Spanish  general  knew  that  the  French  could  at  Reus  6nd  provi* 
sions  for  only  a  few  days,  he  withdrew  his  division  from  Falcet,  and 
while  Carapo  Verde,  coming  into  the  Gariga,  occupied  the  passes 
behind  them,  and  other  troops  were  placed  in  the  defiles  between  Vails 
and  Villafranca,  he  held  the  main  body  of  his  army  concentrated  at 
Tarragona,  ready  to  fall  upon  Macdonald  whenever  he  should  move. 
This  done,  he  became  extremely  elated,  for  like  all  Spaniards  he  ima- 
gined that  to  surround  an  enemy  was  the  perfection  of  military  operations. 
Macdonald  cared  little  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Catalan  troops,  but  he  had 
not  yet  formed  sufficient  magaiines  at  Barcelona  to  commence  the  siege 
of  Tarragona,  nor  could  he,  as  O'Donnel  had  foreseen,  procure  more 
than  a  few  days  supply  about  Reus,  he  therefore  relinquished  all  idea  of 
a  siege  and  proposed  to  aid  Suchet  in  the  operation  against  Tortosa,  if 
the  latter  would  feed  the  seventh  corps ;  and  pending  Sachet's  decision 
he  resolved  to  remove  to  Lerida. 

The  25th  of  August  leaving  seven  hundred  sick  men  in  Reus,  he  made 
a  feint  against  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  but  soon  changing  his  direction, 
marched  upon  Monblanc  and  the  Col  deRibas :  his  rear-guard,  composed 
of  Italian  troops,  being  overtaken  near  Alcover,  offered  battle  at  the 
bridge  of  Goy,  but  this  the  Spaniards  declined,  and  they  also  neglected 
to  secure  the  heights  on  each  side,  which  the  Italians  immediately 
turned  to  account  and  so  made  their  way  to  Pixamoxons.  They  were 
pursued  immediately,  and  Sarsfield  coming  from  the  I^erida  side  dis- 
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pated  (he  passage  of  Pixamoions ;  but  Macdonald,  keeping  the  (roops 
from  Tarragona  in  check  with  a  rea^gnard,  again  sent  his  Italians  up 
the  bills  on  the  flanks  while  be  pushed  his  French  troops  against  the 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  so  succeeded ;  for  the  Italians  quickly  carried 
the  heights,  the  rear-guard  was  yery  slightly  pressed,  the  front  was 
unopposed,  and  in  two  hours,  the  army  reached  Monblanc,  whence  after 
a  short  halt,  it  descended  into  the  plains  of  Urgel. 

Suchet  being  informed  of  this  march,  came  from  Mora  to  confer  with 
Macdonald,  and  they  agreed  that  the  seventh  corps  should  have  for  its 
aubsistence  the  magazines  of  Monzon  and  the  plains  of  Urgel,  which  had 
not  yet  delivered  its  contributions.  In  return  Macdonald  lent  the 
Neapolitan  division  to  guard  Snchet's  convoys  down  the  Ebro,  and  pro- 
mised that  the  divisions  of  Severoli  and  Souham  should  cover  the  ope« 
rations  of  the  third  corps,  during  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Catalan  generals  to  the  side  of  Gardona, 

The  seventh  corps  was  now  quartered  about  Tarega,  Gervera,  Guisona, 
and  Agramunt,  and  Severoli  was  detached  with  four  thousand  men  over 
the  Segre  to  enforce  the  requisitions  about  Talarn.  He  drove  four  hun- 
dred Swiss  from  the  bridge  of  Tremp,  and  executed  his  mission,  but 
with  such  violence  that  the  people,  becoming  furious,  assassinated  the 
stragglers,  and  laid  so  many  successful  schemes  of  murder,  that  Macdo- 
nald was  forced  reluctantly  to  renew  the  executions  and  burnings  of  his 
predecessors.'  Indeed,  to  feed  an  army  forcibly  when  all  things  are 
paid  for,  will,  in  a  poor  and  mountainous  country,  create  soreness,  be- 
cause the  things  taken  cannot  easily  be  replaced ;  but  with  requisitions 
severity  is  absolutely  necessary*  In  rich  plains  the  inhabitants  can  af- 
ford to  supply  the  troops  and  will  do  so,  to  avoid  being  plundered ;  but 
mountaineers  having  scarcely  anything  besides  food,  and  little  of  that, 
are  immediately  rendered  desperate  and  must  be  treated  as  enemies  or  left 
in  quiet. 

While  Severoli  was  ravaging  Tremp  and  Talarn,  general  Eugenio 
marched  with  another  Italian  detachment  towards  Gastelfollit,  which 
had  a  French  garrison,  and  Macdonald  removed  his  own  quarters  to 
Gervera.  Meanwhile  O'Donnel,  having  replaced  his  division  at  Falcet 
to  observe  Suchet,  distributed  his  other  forces  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation through  Santa  Goloma  de  Querault,  Iguaiada,  Montserrat,  and 
Gardona ;  he  thus  cut  off  all  connection  between  Macdonald  and  the 
Ampurdan,  and  enabled  Gampo  Verde  closely  to  follow  the  operations  of 
the  seventh  corps,  and  that  general  seeing  the  French  army  separated, 
fell  first  upon  the  headquarters  at  Gervera,  but  being  unsuccessful, 
marched  against  Eugenio,  and  was  by  him  also  repulsed  near  Gastelfollii. 
Eugenio,  distinguished  alike  by  his  valour  and  ferocity,  then  returned 
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with  his  booty  to  Agramunt,  and  afterwards  invadiog  Poos,  spoiled  and 
ravaged  all  that  district  without  hinderance.  The  provisions  obtained, 
were  heaped  op  in  Lerida  and  Balaguer ;  but  while  M acdonald  was  thus 
acting  in  the  plain  of  Urgel,  0*Donnel  formed  and  executed  the  most 
skilful  plan  which  had  yet  graced  the  Spanish  arms. 

We  have  seen  that  Baragoay  d*Hilliers  was  left  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Ampurdan,  but  these  troops  were  neces- 
sarily scattered  :  seven  hundred  were  at  Palamos,  San  Filieu,  and  other 
small  ports  along  the  coast;  twelve  hundred,  under  general  Swarts,  were 
quartered  in  Abispal,  one  short  march  from  Gerona,  and  two  hundred 
were  at  Calonj^,  connecting  Abispal  with  Palamos;  the  rest  were  in 
Figneras,  Rosas,  Olot,  Castelfollit,  Gerona,  and  Hostalrich,  and  several 
thousand  were  in  hospital.  0*Donnel  having  exact  knowledge  of  all  this, 
left  a  small  garrison  in  Tarragona,  placed  the  baron  d*£roles  at  Mont* 
serrat,  colonel  Georget  at  Igualada,  and  Obispo  at  Hartorel,  while  with 
sii  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  he  marched  himself 
through  the  mountains,  by  San  Culgat  to  Mataro  on  the  seacoast :  then 
crossing  the  Tordera  below  Hostalrich,  he  moved  rapidly  by  Vidreras  to 
Llagostera,  which  he  reached  the  12th  of  September.  His  arrival  was 
unknown  to  Hacdonald,  or  Maurice  Matbieu,  or  Baraguay  d*IiiUiers,  for 
though  many  reports  of  his  intentions  were  afloat,  most  of  them  spread 
by  himself,  no  person  divined  his  real  object :  by  some  he  was  said  to 
be  gone  against  a  French  corps,  which,  from  the  side  of  Navarre,  had 
entered  the  Cerdafia ;  by  others  that  he  was  concentrating  at  Manresa, 
and  many  concluded  that  he  was  still  in  Tarragona. 

Having  thus  happily  attained  his  first  object,  O^Donnel  proceeded  in 
his  plan  with  a  vigour  of  execution  equal  to  the  conception.  Leaving 
Campo  Verde  with  a  reserve  in  the  valley  of  Aro,  he  sent  detachments 
to  fall  on  Calonj6  and  the  posts  along  the  coast,  the  operations  there  being 
seconded  by  two  English  frigates;  and  while  this  was  in  progress, 
0*Donnel  himself  on  the  14th  marched  violently  down  from  Casa  de  Silva 
upon  Abispal.  Swarts,  always  unfortunate,  had  his  infantry  and  some 
cavalry  under  arms  in  an  intrenched  camp,  and  accepted  battle;  but 
after  losing  two  hundred  men  and  seeing  no  retreat,  yielded,  and  all  the 
French  troops  along  the  coast  were  likewise  forced  to  surrender.  The 
prisoners  and  spoil  were  immediately  embarked  on  board  the  English 
vessels  and  sent  to  Tarragona. 

Until  this  moment  Baraguay  d*Hilliers  was  quite  ignorant  of  O'Donnel's 
arrival,  and  the  whole  Ampurdan  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  for  the 
somatenes,  rising  in  all  parU,  cut  off  the  communications  with  Macdo- 
nald,  whose  posts  .on  the  side  of  Calaf  and  Cervera  were  at  the  same  time 
harassed  by  Eroles  and  Obispo  :  nevertheless,  although  a  rumour  of 
SwarU's  disaster  reached  him,  Macdonald  would  not  credit  it,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  plain  of  Urgel.     Baraguay  d*Hilliers  was  therefore  unable 
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to  do  more  than  protect  his  own  convoys  from  France,  and  woald  have 
been  in  a  dangerous  position  if  0*Donners  activity  had  continued ;  but 
that  general  having  been  severely  wounded,  the  Spanish  efforts  relaxed, 
and  Napoleon,  whose  eyes  where  everywhere,  sent  general  Gonroux,  in 
the  latter  end  of  October,  with  a  convoy  and  re  enforcement  of  troops 
from  Perpignan  to  Gerona.  O^Donnel,  troubled  by  his  wound,  then 
emiHirked;  and  Campo  Verde,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  imme- 
diately sent  a  part  of  the  army  to  Tarragona,  left  Rovera,  and  Claros, 
and  Manso,  to  nourish  the  insurrection  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  took  post 
himself  at  Uanresa,  from  thence  he  at  6r8t  menaced  Macdonald^s  posts 
at  Calaf ;  but  his  real  object  was  to  break  up  that  road,  which  he  ef- 
fected, and  then  passed  suddenly  through  Berga  and  Cardona  to  Puig- 
cerda,  and  drove  the  French  detachment,  which  had  come  from  Navarae 
to  ravage  the  fertile  district  of  CerdaAa,  under  the  guns  of  fort  Louis. 

This  excursion  attracted  Macdonald*8  attention,  he  was  now  fully  ap- 
prized of  Swartz's  misfortune,  and  he  hoped  to  repair  it  by  crushing 
Campo  Verde,  taking  Cardona,  and  dispersing  the  local  junta  of  Upper 
Catalonia,  which  had  assembled  in  Solsona ;  wherefore,  on  the  18lh,  he 
pat  his  troops  in  motion,  and  the  19th,  passing  the  mountains  of  Por- 
tellas,  entered  Solsona ;  but  the  junta  and  the  inhabitants  escaped  to 
Cardona  and  Berga,  and  up  the  valleys  of  Oleana  and  Orgel.  Macdonald 
immediately  sent  columns  in  all  directions  to  collect  provisions  and  to 
chase  the  Spanish  detachments,  and  this  obliged  Campo  Verde  to  aban- 
don the  Cerdafia,  which  was  immediately  foraged  by  the  troops  from 
fort  Louis.  It  only  remained  to  seize  Cardona,  and  on  the  Slst  the 
French  marched  against  that  place ;  but  Campo  Verde,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, arrived  before  them,  and  was  in  order  of  battle  with  a  considera- 
ble force  when  Macdonald  came  up. 

COHBAT  or  GABDORA. 

This  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  ragged  hill  which  is  joined  by  a 
hogVback  ridge  to  the  great  mountain  spine,  dividing  Eastern  from 
M^estern  Catalonia.  The  Cardona  river  washed  the  walls,  a  castle  of 
strength  crowned  the  height  above,  and  though  the  works  of  the  place 
were  weak,  the  Spanish  army,  covering  all  the  side  of  the  hill  between 
the  town  and  the  castle,  presented  subh  an  imposing  spectacle,  that  the 
French  general  resolved  to  avoid  a  serious  action.  But  the  French  and 
Italians  marched  in  separate  columns,  and  the  latter  under  Eugenio, 
who  arrived  first,  attacked  contrary  to  orders;  yet  he  soon  found  his 
bands  too  full,  and  thus,  against  his  will,  Macdonald  ^as  obliged  also  to 
engage  to  bring  Eugenio  off.  Yet  neither  was  he  able  lo  resist  Campo 
Verde,  who  drove  all  down  the  mountain,  and  followed  them  briskly  as 
they  retreated  to  Solsona. 
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Macdonald  lost  many  meo  in  this  fight,  and  on  the  96th  returned 
to  Guisona.  It  was  now  more  than  two  months  since  he  had  left 
the  Ampardan,  and  doring  that  time  he  had  strack  no  aseful  blow 
against  the  Spaniards,  nor  had  he,  in  any  serious  manner,  aided  Su- 
chefs  operations;  for  the  Catalans  continually  harassed  that  generaPs 
convoys,  from  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  while  the  seventh  corps,  besides  suf- 
fering severely  from  assassinations,  had  been  repulsed  at  Cardona,  had 
eiciled  the  people  of  the  plain  of  Urgel  to  a  state  of  rabid  insurrection, 
and  had  lost  its  own  communications  with  the  Ampurdan.  In  that 
district  the  brigade  of  Swartz  had  been  destroyed,  the  ports  of  Filieu 
and  Palamos  taken,  and  the  Catalans  were  everywhere  become  more 
powerful  and  elated  than  before  :  Barcelona  also  was  again  in  distress, 
and  a  convoy  from  Perpignan  destined  for  its  relief  dared  not  pass 
Hostalrich.  Macdonald  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  Gerona  by  the 
road  of  Manresa,  Moya,  and  Granollers,  and  having  communicated  his 
intention  to  Sochet,  and  placed  his  baggage  in  Lerida,  commenced  his 
march  the  4th  of  November. 

Gampo  Verde  getting  intelligence  of  this  design,  took  post  to  fight 
near  Calaf,  yet  when  the  French  approached,  his  heart  failed,  and  he 
permitted  them  to  pass.  The  French  general  therefore  reached  Manresa 
the  7lh,  and  immediately  despatched  parties  towards  Vich  and  other 
places  to  mislead  the  Spaniards,  while  with  his  main  body  he  marched 
by  Moya  and  the  Gariga  pass  to  Granollers,  where  he  eipected  to  meet 
Baraguay  d*Hilliers  with  the  convoy  from  Barcelona ;  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  returned  by  the  Trenta  Pasos  to  Gerona  the  lOUi, 
and  sent  his  convalescents  to  Figneras. 

The  vicinity  of  Gerona  was  now  quite  exhausted,  and  fresh  convoys 
from  France  were  required  to  feed  the  troops,  while  the  posts  in  the 
Ampurdan  were  re-established  and  the  district  re-organized.  Macdo- 
nald*s  muster  rolls  presented  a  force  of  flfty*one  thousand  men,  of  which 
ten  thousand  were  in  hospital,  six  thousand  in  Barcelona,  and  several 
thousand  distributed  along  the  coast  and  on  the  lines  of  communication, 
leaving  somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand  disposable  for  field-opera- 
tions. Of  this  number,  fourteen  thousand  were  placed  under  Baraguay 
d*Hilliers  to  maintain  the  Ampurdan,  and  when  the  convoys  arrived 
from  France  the  French  marshal  marched,  with  the  remaining  sixteen 
thousand,  for  the  fourth  time,  tolhe  succour  of  Barcelona.  His  divi- 
sions were  commanded  by  Souham  and  Pino,  for  Severoli  had  been 
recalled  to  Italy  to  organize  fresh  re-enforcements ;  but  following  his 
former  plan,  this  march  also  was  made  in  one  solid  body,  and  as  the 
defiles  had  been  cut  up  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Tor- 
dera  broken,  Macdonald  set  his  troops  to  labour,  and  in  six  hours  opened 
fresh  ways  over  the  bills  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Trenta  Pasos,  and 
so,  without  opposition,  reached  the  more  open  country  about  Granollers 
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and  Moncada.  The  Spaniards  then  retired  by  their  own  left  to  Tarasa 
and  Caldas,  but  Hacdonald  continued  to  move  on  in  a  solid  body  upon 
Barcelona ;  for  as  he  was  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  a  dangerous 
attack,  so  he  avoided  all  enterprise.  Thus,  on  the  S3d,  he  would  not 
permit  Pino  to  improve  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Cata- 
lans in  his  front/  and  on  the  S4th,  after  delivering  his  convoy  and 
sending  the  carts  hack  to  Bellegarde,  instead  of  pursuing  Gampo  Verde 
to  Tarasa,  as  all  the  generals  advised,  he  marched  towards  the  Llobre- 
gat;  and  as  Souham  and  Pino  remained  discontented  at  Barcelona,  their 
divisions  were  given  to  Fr^re  and  Fontanes. 

Macdonakl  moved,  on  the  S7th,  towards  Tarragona,  but  without  any 
design  to  undertake  the  siege ;  for  though  the  road  by  Ordal  and  Villa- 
franca  was  broad  and  good,  he  carried  no  artillery  or  wheel-carriages : 
the  Spaniards,  seeing  this,  judged  he  would  again  go  to  ficrida,  and 
posted  their  main  body  about  Monlserrat  and  Igualada ;  but  he  dis- 
r^pirded  them,  and  after  beating  Sarsfleld  from  Arbos  and  Vendril, 
turned  towards  the  pass  of  Massarbones,  which  leads  through  the  range 
of  hills  separating  Villafranca  from  the  district  of  Vails.  The  Catalans 
had  broken  up  both  that  and  the  pass  of  Cristina  leading  to  the  Gaya, 
yet  the  French  general  again  made  new  ways,  and  on  the  30th  spread 
his  troops  over  the  Paneda  or  plain  of  Tarragona  :  thus  showing  of  how 
little  use  it  is  to  destroy  roads  as  a  defence,  unless  men  are  also  prepared 
to  Oght. 

Instead  of  occupying  Reus  as  before,  Macdonald  now  took  a  position 
about  Monblanc,  having  his  rear  towards  Lerida,  but  leaving  all  the 
passes  leading  from  Tarragona  to  the  Ebro  open  for  the  Spaniards;  so 
that  Suchet  derived  no  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the  seventh  corps, 
Dor  could  Ihe  latter  feed  itself,  nor  yet  in  any  manner  hinder  the  Cata- 
lans from  succouring  Tortosa.  For  Campo  Verde,  coming  from  Mont- 
serrat  and  Igualada,  was  encamped  above  the  defiles  between  the  French 
position  and  Tarragona,  principally  at  Lilla,  on  the  road  from  Vails; 
and  0*Donnel,  who  still  directed  the  general  movements,  although  his 
wound  would  not  suffer  him  to  appear  in  the  field,  sent  parties  into  the 
Gariga  behind  lfacdonald*s  right  flank  to  interrupt  his  foraging  parties, 
and  to  harass  Suchet's  communications  by  the  Ebro. 

From  the  strong  heights  at  Lilla,  the  Catalans  defied  the  French  sol* 
diers,  calling  upon  them  to  come  up  and  fight,  and  they  would  have 
done  so  if  Macdonald  would  have  suffered  them,  but  after  ten  days  of 
inactivity  he  divided  his  troops  into  many  columns,  and  in  concert  with 
Abb6's  brigade  of  the  third  corps,  which  marched  from  Xerta,  endea- 
TOured  to  enclose  and  destroy  the  detachments  in  the  Gariga ;  the  Spa- 
niards however  disappeared  in  the  mountains  and  the  French  army 
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only  gained  s«>nie  mules  and  four  thousand  sheep  and  oxen.  With  this 
spoil  they  united  again  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  were  imme- 
diately disposed  on  a  line  extending  from  Vinebre,  which  is  opposite  to 
Flix,  to  Masos,  which  is  opposite  to  Mora,  and  from  thence  to  Garcia 
and  Gniestar.  Suchet  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his  troops  about 
Tortosa  and  the  siege  of  that  place  was  immediately  commenced. 

The  operations  of  the  third  corps  during  the  five  months  it  had  been 
dependent  upon  the  slow  movements  of  the  sevonth  corps  shall  now  be 
related. 

Suchet,  by  resigning  the  plain  of  Urgel  and  the  magazines  at  Monzon, 
for  Macdonald*s  subsistence,  in  September,  had  deprived  himself  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  from  Mequinensa  to  Tortosa, 
and  the  country  about  the  latter  place  was  barren ;  hence  he  was  obliged 
to  send  for  his  provisions  to  Zaragoxa,  Teruel,  and  other  places  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  his  camp ;  and  meanwhile  the  difficulty  of 
getting  his  battering  train  and  ammunition  down  the  river  from  Me- 
quinenza  was  increased  because  of  the  numerous  bars  and  weirs  whidi 
impeded  the  navigation  when  the  waters  were  low  :  moreover  Macdo- 
nald,  by  going  to  Cardona,  exposed  the  convoys  to  attacks  from  the  left 
bank,  by  the  Spanish  troops  which,  being  stationed  between  Tarragona, 
Monblanc,  and  Falcet,  were  always  on  the  watch.  Considering  these 
things  Suchet  had,  while  the  seventh  corps  was  yet  at  Lerida,  and  the 
waters  accidentally  high,  employed  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  the  seventh 
corps  to  escort  twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery  down  the  river.  This  con- 
voy reached  Xerta  the  bth  of  September,  and  the  Neapolitans  were  then 
sent  to  Guardia ;  general  Habert  was  placed  at  Tivisa  ;  Mas  de  Mora  was 
occupied  by  a  reserve,  and  the  Spaniards  again  took  post  at  Falcet.  At 
this  time  general  Laval  died,  and  his  division  was  given  to  general 
Harispe,  a  person  distinguished  throughout  the  war  by  his  ability, 
courage,  and  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  Valencian  army  had  again  concentrated  to  disturb  the 
blockade  of  Tortosa,  wherefore  Suchet  strengthened  Boussard's  detach- 
ment at  Uidecona,  and  gave  the  command  to  general  Meusnier,  who 
was  replaced  at  Zaragosa  by  general  Paris.  At  the  same  time  colonel 
Kliski  was  sent  to  command  the  detachments  on  the  side  of  Montalvan, 
Teruel,  Daroca,  and  Calatayud,  where  a  partisan  warfare  was  continued 
with  undiminished  activity  by  Villa  Campa,  who  had  contrived  to  open 
secret  communications,  and  to  excite  some  commotions  even  in  Zara- 
goza.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  had  beaten  a  French  foraging  detach- 
ment near  Cuevas,  and  recaptured  six  thousand  sheep,  and  at  Andorre 
had  taken  both  convoy  and  escort.  On  the  side  of  Navarre  also,  Mina, 
coming  down  into  the  Cinco  Villas,  destroyed  some  detachments,  and 
impeded  the  foraging  parties.  Thus  ihe  third  corps  also  began  to  suffer 
privations,  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  conquest  of  Catalonia. 
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In  September,  however.  Villa  Campa,  having  increased  his  forces, 
advanced  so  near  Sachet  that  general  Habert  attacked  and  drove  him 
over  the  frontier  in  dispersion,  and  recaptured  all  the  sheep  before  lost, 
and  Snchet  then  brought  down  the  remainder  of  the  battering  train,  and 
the  stores  for  the  siege;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  Ebro  were  low,  the 
new  road  was  used  for  the  convoys,  which  thus  came  slowly  and  wiih 
many  interruptions  and  considerable  loss ;  especially  on  the  17th  of  Sep* 
tember,  when  a  whole  Neapolitan  battalion  suffered  itself  to  be  taken 
without  firing  a  shot. 

In  this  manner  affairs  dragged  on  until  the  28lh  of  October ;  but  then 
Macdonald  (0*Donnel  having  meantime  captured  Swarti  and  raised  the 
Ampurdan)  returned  toGerona,  whereby  Suchet^s  hopes  of  commencing 
the  siege  were  again  baffled.  And,  as  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
assembling  of  the  cortei  gave  a  new  vigour  to  the  resistance  in  Spain, 
and  the  regency's  plan  of  sending  secret  juntas,  to  organize  and  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  the  partidas,  was  pot  in  execution,  the  activity  of 
those  bands  became  proportioned  to  the  hopes  exciled,  and  the  supplies 
and  promises  thus  conveyed  to  them.  One  of  those  secret  juntas,  com- 
posed of  clergy  and  military  men  having  property  or  influence  in 
Aragon,  endeavoured  to  renew  the  insurrection  formerly  excited  by 
Blake  in  that  province,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  their  emissaries  into 
all  quarters,  and  combined  their  operations  with  MirA.  They,  also, 
diligently  followed  a  plan  of  secretly  drawing  off  the  provisions  from 
Aragon,  with  a  view  to  starve  the  French,  and  general  Carbajal,  one 
of  the  junta,  joining  Villa  Campa,  assumed  the  supreme  command  on 
that  side ;  while  captain  Codringlon,  at  the  desire  of  Bassecour,  carried 
a  Valencian  detachment  by  sea  to  Peniscola  to  fall  on  the  left  flank  of 
Sttchet,  if  he  should  attempt  to  penetrate  by  the  coast-road  to  Valencia. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  when  Macdonald  returned  to  the  Ampurdan,  the 
Aragonese  became  unquiet,  the  partidas  from  Navarre  and  the  district 
of  Montalvan  and  Calatayud,  closed  in  on  Suchet's  communications,  the 
Valencians  came  up  on  the  one  side,  towards  Uldecona,  and  on  the  other 
Garcia  Navarro  moving  from  Tarragona  with  a  division  again  assumed 
the  position  of  Falcet. 

To  check  this  tide  of  hostility  the  French  general  resolved  first  to 
crush  the  project  of  insurrection,  and  for  this  purpose  detached  seven 
battalions  and  four  hundred  cavalry  against  Carbajal.  Chlopiski,  who 
commanded  them,  defeated  the  Spaniards  the  31st  at  Alventoza  on  the 
route  to  Valencia,  taking  some  guns  and  ammunition.  Nevertheless 
Villa  Campa  rallied  his  men  in  a  few  days  on  the  mountain  of  Fuente 
Santa,  where  he  was  joined  by  Carbajal,  and  having  received  fresh  suc- 
cours renewed  the  project  of  raising  the  Aragonese. .  But  Chlopiski 
again,  defeated  him  the  12lh  of  November,  and  the  Spaniards  fled  in  con- 
fusion towards  the  river  JJbras,  where  the  bridge  breaking  many  were 
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drowned.  The  French  lost  more  than  a  hundred  men  in  this  sharp  at- 
Uck,  and  Chiopiski  then  returned  to  the  blockade,  leaving  Kliski  with 
twelve  hundred  men  to  watch  Villa  Campa*9  further  movements. 

The  Ebro  having  now  risen  sufficiently,  the  remainder  of  the  batter- 
ing train  and  stores  were  embarked  at  Mequinenza,  and  on  the  9d  dropt 
down  the  stream ;  but  the  craft  outstripped  the  escort,  and  the  convoy 
being  assailed  from  the  left  bank,  lost  two  boats;  the  others  grounded 
on  the  right  bank,  and  were  there  defended  by  the  cannoniers,  until  the 
escort  came  up  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  general  Abbe,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Guardia  to  their  succour.  The  waters,  however, 
suddenly  subsided,  and  the  convoy  was  still  in  danger  until  Snchet  re- 
enforced  Abbe,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  Spaniards  at  bay, 
while  Habert,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  made  a  diversion  by  atUcking 
the  camp  at  Falcet.  On  the  7th  the  waters  again  rose  and  the  boats 
with  little  loss  reached  XerU  on  the  9th,  and  thus  all  things  were  ready 
to  commence  the  siege,  but  the  seventh  corps  still  kept  aloof. 

Suchet  was  now  exceedingly  perplexed ;  for  the  provisions  he  had 
with  so  much  pains  collected,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Aragon, 
were  rapidly  wasting;  forage  was  every  day  becoming  scarcer,  and  the 
plain  of  Urgel,  was  by  agreement  given  over  to  the  seventh  corps, 
which  thus  became  a  burden  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  third  corps.  The 
latter  had  been,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ordered  to  supply 
Itself  entirely  from  the  resources  of  Aragon  without  any  help  from 
France;  and  the  difficulty  of  so  doing  may  be  Judged  of  by  the  fact, 
that  in  six  months  they  had  consumed  above  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sheep  and  twelve  hundred  bullocks. 

To  obviate  the  embarrassments  thus  accumulating,  the  French  general 
called  the  notables  and  heads  of  the  clergy  in  Aragon  to  his  headquar- 
ters, and  with  their  assistance  reorganized  the  whole  system  of  internal 
administration,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  giving  his  confidence  to  the  na- 
tives, removing  many  absurd  restrictions  of  their  industry  and  trade, 
and  leaving  the  municipal  power  and  police  entirely  in  their  hands,  he 
drew  forth  the  resources  of  the  provinces  in  greater  abundance  than 
before.  And  yet  with  less  discontent,  being  well  served  and  obeyed, 
both  in  matters  of  administration  and  police,  by  the  Aragonese,  whose 
feelings  he  was  careful  to  soothe,  showing  himself,  in  all  things,  an  able 
governor,  as  well  as  a  great  commander. 

Macdonald  was  now  in  march  from  Barcelona  towards  Tarragona, 
and  Suchet  to  aid  this  operation  attacked  the  Spanish  troops  at  Falcet. 
General  Habert  fell  on  their  camp  in  front  the  l^th,  and  to  cut  off  the 
retreat,  two  detachments  were  ordered  to  turn  it  by  the  right  and  left; 
but  Habert*s  assault  was  so  brisk,  that  before  the  flanking  corps  could 
take  their  stations  the  Catalans  fled,  leaving  their  general  Garcia  Na- 
varro and  three  hundred  men  in  the  bands  of  the  victors.     But  while 
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Sochet  obtained  this  success  on  the  side  of  Falcet,  the  Valencian  general 
Basseconr,  thinking  that  the  main  body  of  the  French  woald  be  detained 
by  Navarro  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
general  Meusnier  at  Uldecona.  To  aid  this  operation,  a  flotilla  from  the 
harbour  of  Peniscola,  attacked  Rapita,  and  other  small  posts  occupied 
by  the  French,  on  the  coast  between  the  Cenia  and  the  Ebro ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  governor  of  Tortosa  menaced  Amposta  and  the  stations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro. 

Bassecour  moved  against  Uldecona  in  three  columns,  one  of  which, 
following  the  coast-road  towards  Alcanar,  turned  the  French  left,  while 
another  passing  behind  the  mountains  took  post  at  Las  Yentallas,  in 
rear  of  Heusnier's  position,  to  cut  him  off  from  Tortosa.  The  maia 
body  went  straight  against  his  front,  and  in  the  night  of  the  26th  the 
Spanish  cavalry  fell  upon  the  French  camp  outside  the  town ;  but  the 
guards,  undismayed,  opened  a  fire  which  checked  the  attack,  until  the 
troops  came  out  of  (he  town  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 

At  daylight  the  Spanish  army  was  perceived  covering  the  hills  in 
front;  and  those  in  rear  also,  for  the  detachment  at  Ventallas  was  in 
sight;  the  French  were  thus  surrounded  and  the  action  immediately 
commenced ;  but  the  Yalencians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixteen 
hundred  men,  and  the  detachment  in  the  rear  seeing  the  result  made 
off  to  the  mountains  again.'  Bassecour  then  withdrew  in  some  order 
behind  the  Cenia,  where  in  the  night  Meusnier  surprised  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  ^ent  the  cuirassiers  by  the  route  of  Vinaros  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  which  was  made  with  such  haste  and  disorder  that  the  French 
cavalry  falling  in  with  the  fugitives  near  fienicarlo,  killed  or  took  nine 
hundred.  Bassecour  saved  himself  in  Peniscola,  and  thither  also  the 
flotilla,  having  failed  at  Rapita,  returned.' 

Sttchet  having  thus  cleared  his  rear,  sent  his  prisoners  to  France  by 
Jaca,  and  directed  a  convoy  of  provisions,  newly  collected  at  Mequi- 
nensa,  to  fall  down  the  Ebro  to  the  magaiines  at  Mora :  fearing  however 
that  the  current  might  again  carry  the  boats  faster  than  the  escort,  he 
directed  the  latter  to  proceed  first,  and  sent  general  Abb6  to  Flix  to 
meet  the  vessels.  The  Spaniards  in  the  Gariga  observing  this  disposi- 
tion, placed  an  ambuscade  near  Meqainenxa,  and  attacked  the  craft 
before  they  could  come  up  with  the  escort ;  the  boats  were  then  run 
ashore  on  the  right  side,  and  seventy  men  from  Mequinenza  came  down 
the  left  bank  to  their  aid,  which  saved  the  convoy,  but  the  succouring 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces.  Soon  after  this  the  seventh  corps,  hav- 
ing scoured  the  Gariga,  took  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and 
enabled  the  third  corps  to  commence  the  long  delayed  siege. 

I  8iidiei*t  MwMirt.      s  OfiicMl  abstract  of  Mr.  Welledey't  <len>atcb,  MS. 
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Torton— lU  goTcrnor  feeble— The  Spaniarclt  outaide  ditpnMiig  and  negligeot—CapUio 
Faoe  laods  at  Palamot— Is  taken — ^O^Donnel  reugns  and  is  succeeded  by  Campo  Verde 
— Description  of  Tortosa — It  is  invested — A  division  of  the  seventh  corps  placed  under 
Sochet's  command — Siege  of  Tortosa— The  place  negotiates — Suchet's  daring  conduct 
— The  governor  surrenders — Suchet's  activity — Habert  takes  the  fort  of  Balaguer— 
Maodooald  moves  to  Reus — Sarsfield  defeats  and  kills  Eugenio — Macdonald  marches  to 
Lerida— Suchetgoes  to  Zaragoza — The  confidence  of  the  Catalan  revives— The  mannfr 
in  which  the  belligereBU  obtained  provisions  explained — The  Catalans  attack  PerilTo, 
aad  Campo  Yerde  endeavours  to  surprise  Montjouic,  but  is  defeated  with  great  loss- 
Napoleon  changes  the  organisation  of  the  third  and  seventh  corps — The  fonner  becomes 
the  army  of  Aragon— The  latter  the  army  of  Catalonia. 

ToBTosA,  with  a  popalation  often  ihoasand  soals  and  a  garrison  of  from 
eight  to  nine  thousand  regular  troops,  was  justly  considered  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  of  both  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but  it  was  under  the 
command  of  general  Lilli,  conde  d*Alacha,  a  feeble  man,  whose  only 
claim  was,  that  he  had  shown  less  incapacity  than  others  before  the 
battle  of  Tudela  in  1808.  However,  so  confident  were  the  Spaniards 
in  the  strength  of  the  place,  that  the  French  attack  was  considerably 
advanced  ere  any  interruption  was  contemplated,  and  had  any  well  con- 
sidered project  for  its  relief  been  framed,  it  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted, because  jealousy  and  discord  raged  amongst  the  Spanish  chiefs. 
Campo  Verde  was  anxious  to  succeed  O'Dounel  in  command  of  the  Gala* 
Ionian  army,  Bassecour  held  unceasing  dispute  with  his  own  officers, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  junta  or  congress  of  Valencia;  and  Villa 
Gampa  repelled  the  interference  both  of  Carbajal  and  Bassecour. 

At  this  critical  time  therefore  everything  was  stagnant,  except  the 
English  vessels  which  blockaded  Bosas,  Barcelona,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Ebro,  or  from  certain  headlands  observed  and  pounced  upon  the 
enemy's  convoys  creeping  along  from  port  to  port  :  they  had  thrown 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  into  Tarragona  and  Tor- 
tosa, and  were  generally  successful,  yet  at  times  met  with  disasters. 
Thus  captain  Bogers  of  the  Kent,  having  with  him  the  Ajax,  Cambrian, 
Sparrow-hawk,  and  Minstrel,  disembarked  six  hundred  men  and  two 
fieldpteces  under  captain  Fane  at  Palamos,  where  they  destroyed  a 
convoy  intended  for  Barcelona ;  but  as  the  seamen  were  re-embarking 
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in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  French  fell  upon  them  and  took  or  killed 
two  hundred,  captain  Fane  being  amongst  the  prisoners. 

The  Catalan  army  was  thirty  thousand  strong,  including  garrisons, 
and  in  a  belter  stale  than  it  had  hitherto  been ;  the  Valencians,  although 
discouraged  by  the  defeat  at  [JIdecona,  were  still  numerous,  and  all 
things  tended  to  conGrm  the  Spaniards  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
whether  succoured  or  unsuccoured  the  place  would  not  fall.'  But 
0*Donnel,  who  had  t>een  created  conde  de  Abispal,  was  so  disabled  by 
wounds,  that  he  resigned  the  command  soon  after  the  siege  commenced, 
and  Gampo  Verde  was  by  the  voice  of  the  people  raised  in  his  stead ;  for 
it  was  their  nature  always  to  believe  thai  the  man  who  made  most  noise 
was  the  fittest  person  to  head  them,  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  most 
others,  they  were  greatly  mistaken. 

Tortosa,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  communicated  with  the  right 
bank  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  the  only  Spanish  bridge  on  that 
river,  from  Zaragoza  to  the  sea ;  and  below  and  above  the  place  there 
was  a  plain,  but  so  narrowed  by  the  juttings  of  the  mountains  at  the 
point  where  the  town  was  built,  that  while  part  of  the  houses  stood 
close  to  the  water  on  flat  ground,  the  other  part  stood  on  the  bluff  rocky 
points  shot  from  the  hills  above,  and  thus  appeared  to  tie  the  mountains, 
the  river,  and  the  plains  together. 

Five  of  these  shoots  were  taken  into  the  defence,  either  by  the  ram- 
parts or  by  outworks.  That  on  the  south  of  the  town  was  crowned  by 
the  fort  of  Orleans,  and  on  the  north  another  was  occupied  by  a  fort 
called  the  Tenaxas.  To  the  east  a  hornwork  was  raised  on  a  third 
shoot,  which  being  prolonged,  and  rising  suddenly  again  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  city,  furnished  the  site  of  a  castle  or  citadel :  the  other 
two,  and  the  deep  ravines  between  them,  were  defended  by  the  ramparts 
of  the  place,  which  were  extremely  irregular,  and  strong  from  their 
situation,  rather  than  their  construction.'' 

There  were  four  fronts : 

1^  TTie  northern,  defending  the  euburb.  Although  this  front  was 
built  on  the  plain,  it  was  so  imbedded  between  the  Ebro,  the  hornwork, 
the  citadel,  and  the  Tenaxas,  that  it  could  not  even  be  approached  with- 
out first  taking  the  latter  fort. 

2*.  77ie  eastern.  Extending  from  the  hornwork  to  the  bastion  of  San 
Pico.  Here  the  deep  ravines  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
was  also  overlooked  by  the  citadel  and  flanked  by  the  hornwork,  ren- 
dered any  attack  very  diflBcult. 

3«.  The  south  eastern.  From  the  bastion  of  San  Pico  to  the  bastion 
of  Santa  CruM,    This  front,  protected  by  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  was 
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again  covered  by  the  fort  of  Orleans,  which  was  itself  corered  bj  a  se- 
cond ravine. 

4<».  The  southern.  From  the  Santa  Crux  to  the  Ebro.  The  ground 
of  approach  here  was  flat,  the  soil  easy  to  work  in,  and  the  fort  of  Or- 
leans not  sufficiently  advanced  to  flank  it  with  any  dangerous  effect; 
wherefore  against  this  front  Sachet  resolved  to  conduct  his  attack. 

The  Rocque'tta,  a  rising  ground  opposite  the  bridge-head  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  was  fortified  and  occupied  by  three  regiments,  but 
the  other  troops  were  collected  at  Xerta ;  and  the  15th,  before  daybreak, 
Suchet  crossed  the  Ebro  by  his  own  bridge  at  that  point,  with  eight 
battalions,  the  sappers,  and  two  squadrons  of  hussars.  He  marched 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river  upon  the  fort  of  Tenaxas,  while 
general  Habert,  with  two  regiments  and  three  hundred  hussars,  moved 
from  the  side  of  Pen'llo,  and  attacked  a  detachment  of  the  garrison 
which  was  encamped  on  the  Col  d'AIba  eastward  of  the  city.  When 
Suchet*s  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the  works,  the  head  took  ground, 
but  the  rear,  under  general  Harispe,  filed  off  to  the  left,  across  the  rug- 
ged shoots  from  the  hills,  and  swept  round  the  place,  leaving  in  every 
ravine  and  on  every  ridge  a  detachment,  until  the  half  circle  ended  on 
the  Ebro,  bek)w  Tortosa.  The  investment  was  then  perfected  on  the 
left  bank  by  the  troops  from  Rocquetta ;  and  during  this  movement 
Habert,  having  seized  the  Col  d'AIba,  entered  the  line  of  investment, 
driving  before  him  six  hundred  men,  who  hardly  escaped  being  cot  off 
from  the  place  by  the  march  of  Harispe.  <  The  communication  across 
the  water  was  then  established  by  three,  and  afterwards  by  four  flying 
bridges,  placed  above  and  below  the  town  ;  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
and  importance,  because  all  the  artillery  and  stores  had  to  come  from 
the  Rocquetta,  across  the  water,  which  was  there  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  in  certain  winds  very  rough. 

The  camps  of  investment  were  now  secured,  and  meanwhile  Macdo- 
nald,  sending  ihe  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry,  for  which  he  could  find 
no  forage,  back  to  Lerida  by  the  road  of  Lardecans,  marched,  from 
Mas  de  Mora,  across  the  hills  to  Perillo,  to  cover  the  siege.  His  patrols 
discovered  a  Spanish  division  in  a  position  resting  upon  the  fort  of 
Felipe  deBalaguer,  yet  he  would  not  attack  them,  and  thinking  he  could 
not  remain  for  want  of  provisions,  returned  on  the  19lh  to  Gniestar ; 
but  this  retrograde  movement  was  like  to  have  exposed  the  investing 
troops  to  a  disaster,  for  as  the  seventh  corps  retired,  a  second  Spanish 
division  coming  from  Reus  re-enforced  the  first.  However,  Macdonald, 
seeing  this,  placed  Fr^re's  division  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  at  Suchet's  disposal,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should 
feed  them,  which  he  could  well  do.     These  troops  were  immediately 
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stationed  behind  the  invcsltng  force,  on  the  road  of  Amposta,  by  which 
the  Spaniards  from  Tarragona  could  most  easily  approach ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  seventh  corps  encamped  at  Gnicstar,  a  strong  position 
covering  the  siege  on  the  side  of  Falcct,  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Tortosa.  In  this  situation  it  could  be  more  easily  fed  from  Lcrida,  and 
could  with  greater  facility  send  detachments  up  the  Ebro,  to  protect  the 
convoy  of  the  third  corps  coming  from  Mequinenza. 

The  Catalan  army  was  now  divided,  part  being  kept  on  the  Llobregat, 
nnder  general  Caro,  part  under  general  Yranzo  at  Monblanc,  and  part, 
under  Campo  Verde,  on  the  hills  watching  Frere*s  covering  division.' 
0*Donnel  had  before  directed  two  convoys  uponTortosa,  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  investment  had  been  effected  prevented  them  from 
entering  the  place ;  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  with 
fiassecour  and  Campo  Verde  a  general  plan  of  succour,  his  wounds  for- 
ced him  to  embark  for  Valencia,  when  the  command,  of  right,  belonged 
to  Yranzo,  but  the  people,  as  I  have  before  said,  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing Campo  Verde. 

SIS&B   or  TOBTOSA, 

The  half  bastion  of  San  Pedro,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  and 
close  to  the  river,  was  the  first  object  of  the  French  attack,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  of  fort  Orleans  from  incommoding  the  trenches,  the  line  of 
approach  was  traced  in  a  slanting  direction,  refusing  the  right,  and 
pushing  forward  the  left ;  and  to  protect  its  flanks  on  the  one  side,  fort 
Orleans  was  masked  by  a  false  attack,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ebro,  trenches  were  opened  against  the  bridge-head,  and  brought 
down  close  to  the  water. 

The  19th  the  posts  of  the  besieged  were  all  driven  in,  and  an  unfi- 
nished Spanish  work,  commenced  on  the  heights  in  advance  of  fort 
Orleans,  was  taken  possession  of.  In  the  night,  a  flying  sap  was  com* 
menced  upon  an  extent  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  from  the  fort;  but  in  the  following 
oight,  the  true  attack  was  undertaken  in  the  plain,  during  a  storm  of 
wind  which,  together  with  the  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
placed  no  guards  in  front  of  their  covert-way,  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
begin  this  work  at  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  half 
bastion  of  San  Pedro.  This  parallel  was  above  five  hundred  yards  long, 
extending  from  the  false  attack  against  fort  Orleans,  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  river;  two  communications  were  also  begun,  and  on  the  left  bank 
ground  was  broken  against  the  bridge-head. 

The  Slst,  at  daybreak,  the  Spaniards,  perceiving  the  works,  com- 
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mcnced  a  heavy  fire,  and  soon  after  made  a  sally ;  but  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  musketry  from  the  false  attack  of  fort  Orleans,  and  from  the 
trenches  on  ihc  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  , 

In  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  communication  in  the  plain  was  eitcndcd 
(0  fourteen  hundred  yards,  nine  batteries  were  commenced,  and  bags 
of  earth  were  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  trenches,  whence  chosen  men 
shot  down  the  Spanish  artillery- men. 

On  the  23d,  a  night  sally,  made  from  the  bridge-head,  was  repulsed ; 
and  on  the  24th,  the  second  parallel  of  the  true  attack  was  commenced. 

In  the  night  of  the  25th,  at  eleven  oVIock  and  at  one  o'clock,  separate 
sallies  were  again  made,  but  both  were  repulsed,  and  the  works  were 
advanced  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  palisades ;  a  tenth  battery 
was  also  commenced,  and  when  day  broke  the  Spanish  gunners  quailed 
under  the  aim  of  the  chosen  marksmen. 

In  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  besieged  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  sap, 
which  they  overturned,  and  killed  the  sappers,  but  were  finally  repulsed 
by  the  reserve,  and  the  approach  was  immediately  pushed  forward  to 
the  place  of  arms.  Thus,  on  the  seventh  night  of  open  trenches,  the 
besiegers  were  lodged  in  the  covert-way,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired 
from  either  breaching  or  counter  batteries ;  a  remarkable  instance  of 
activity  and  boldness,  and  a  signal  proof  that  the  defence  was  ill-oon- 
ducted. 

The  night  of  the  27th,  the  works  were  enlarged  as  much  as  the  fire  of 
the  place  which  was  untouched  would  permit;  but  the  Spaniards  seeing 
the  besiegers'  batteries  ready  to  open,  made  a  general  sally  through  the 
eastern  gates,  against  the  false  attack  at  fort  Orleans;  and  through  the 
southern  gates  against  the  works  in  the  plain.  General  Habert  drove 
them  back  with  slaughter  from  the  former  point,  but  at  the  latter  they 
beat  the  French  from  the  covert-way,  and  arriving  at  the  second  pa- 
rallel, burnt  the  gabions  and  did  much  damage  ere  the  reserves  could 
repulse  them. 

The  night  of  the  28th,  the  batteries  were  armed  with  forty-five  pieces, 
of  which  seventeen  were  placed  on  the  right  bank,  to  take  the  Spanish 
works  at  the  main  attack  in  reverse  and  to  break  the  bridge.  At  day- 
break all  these  guns  opened,  and  with  success,  against  the  demi-bastion, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  but  the  fire  from  the  castle,  the  bridge- 
head, the  hornwork,  and  the  quay,  overpowered  the  French  guns  on 
the  right  bank,  and  although  the  bridge  was  injured,  it  was  not 
rendered  impassable. 

On  the  SOtb,  the  Spanish  fire  was  in  turn  overpowered  by  the  be- 
siegers, the  bridge  was  then  broken,  and  in  the  following  night  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  ditch  at  the  true  attack ;  but  two  guns 
which  were  still  untouched  and  flanked  the  point  of  attack,  defeated 
this  effort. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  5l8t,  ihe  Spaniards  abandoned  the  bridge- 
head, and  the  French  batteries  on  the  right  bank  dismounted  the  two 
gons  which  had  defended  the  half  bastion  of  San  Pedro.  The  besiegers 
then  effected  the  passage  of  the  ditch  without  difficulty,  and  attached 
the  miner  to  the  scarp. 

In  the  night  of  the  51st,  the  miner  worked  into  the  wall,  and  the 
batteries  opened  a  breach  in  the  curtain,  where  a  lodgment  was  esta- 
blished in  preparation  for  an  assault.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  besieged,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  attack,  displayed  the  white 
flag.  The  negotiations  for  a  surrender  were,  however,  prolonged  until 
evening  by  the  governor,  without  any  result,  and  the  miner  resumed 
his  work  in  the  night. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  January,  two  practicable  breaches 
besides  that  in  the  curtain  were  opened  by  the  artillery,  and  the  mine 
was  ready  to  explode,  when  three  while  flags  were  seen  to  wave  from 
diflerent  parts  of  the  fortress  ;  nevertheless  the  disposition  of  the  gar- 
rison was  mistrusted,  and  Suchet  demanded  as  a  preliminary  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  one  of  the  forts, — a  necessary  precaution,  for 
disputes  arose  amongst  the  besieged,  and  general  Lilli  intimated  to 
Sachet,  that  bis  own  authority  was  scarcely  recognised. 

In  this  critical  moment,  the  French  general  gave  proof  that  his  talents 
were  not  those  of  a  mere  soldier,  for  suddenly  riding  up  to  the  gates 
with  a  considerable  staff,  and  escorted  only  by  a  company  of  grena- 
diers, he  informed  the  Spanish  officer  on  guard,  that  hostilities  had 
ceased,  and  then,  leaving  his  grenadiers  on  the  spot,  desired  to  be 
conducted  to  the  governor  who  was  in  the  citadel.  Lilli  still  waver- 
ing, was  upon  the  point  of  renewing  the  defence,  in  compliance  with 
the  desires  of  the  officers  about  him,  when  the  French  general  thus 
came  suddenly  into  his  presence,  and,  although  the  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  guards  was  threatening,  assumed  an  imperious  tone,  spoke 
largely  of  tbe  impatience  of  the  French  army,  and  even  menaced  the 
garrison  with  military  eiecution  if  any  further  delay  occurred;  during 
this  extraordinary  scene  general  Habert  brought  in  the  grenadiers  from 
the  gate,  and  the  governor  then  signing  a  short  capitulation,  gave  over 
the  citadel  to  the  French. 

When  this  event  was  known  in  the  city,  the  Spanish  troops  assembled, 
and  Alacha  ,  in  the  presence  of  Suchet,  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Four  hundred  French  and  about  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards 
had  fallen  during  the  siege;  and  many  thousand  prisoners,  nine  stan- 
dards, one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  im- 
mense magazines,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  conquest,  which  by  some 
was  attributed  to  general  Lilli's  treachery,  by  others  to  his  imbecility, 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  reason  for  both  charges. 

The  fall  of  Tortosa,  besides  opening  the  western  passage  into  Cata- 
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Ionia,  and  culling  off  the  Gommanicalion  between  that  province  and 
Valencia,  reduced  the  Spanish  army  to  twenly  thousand  men,  including 
the  garrisons  of  the  towns  which  still  remained  in  their  possession. 
Campo  Verde  immediately  retired  from  Falcet  lo  Monblanc,  and  Sncbet, 
always  prompt  to  make  one  success  the  prelude  to  another,  endeayoured 
in  the  Grst  moment  of  consternation  and  surprise  to  get  possession  of 
the  forts  of  Peniscola  and  of  Felipe  de  Balaguer  :  nor  was  he  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  last,  for  that  place,  in  which  were  five  guns  and  a 
hundred  men,  was  taken  on  the  9th  by  Habert ;  but  at  Peniscola  his 
summons  was  disregarded  and  his  detachment  returned. 

Meanwhile  Macdonald,  leaving  the  Neapolitan  brigade  still  on  theEbro, 
passed  by  Falcet  to  Reus,  where  he  encamped  the  11th,  as  if  to  invest 
Tarragona  ;  but  without  any  real  intention  to  do  so,  for  his  cavalry  and 
field  artillery  were  left  at  Lerida  and  Torlosa,  and  his  actual  force  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men.  Campo  Verde,  who  had  retreated 
before  him,  then  posted  SarsHeld  with  six  thousand  men  at  Vails,  from 
whence  he  made  incursions  against  Hacdonald*s  foragers,  and  also  sur- 
prised at  Tarega,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  a  regiment  of 
Italian  dragoons,  which  would  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  suc- 
cour of  a  neighbouring  post. 

On  the  14lh,  Macdonald  having  marched  towards  Valis,  Sarsfield 
relired  to  Pla,  and  was  pursued  by  general  Eugenio  with  two  thousand 
Italian  infantry.  This  officer  being  of  a  headstrong  intractable  disposition, 
pushed  into  the  plain  of  Pla,  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  was  nearing 
that  town,  when  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  poured  out  of  it;  and  on  each 
side  the  Spanish  infantry  were  seen  descending  the  hill  in  order  of 
battle.  Eugenio,  instead  of  retiring,  attacked  the  first  that  entered  the 
plain,  but  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  his  men  retreated  fighting: 
meanwhile  the  firing  being  heard  at  Vails,  Palombini  marched  to  his 
assistance,  but  was  himself  beaten  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
Sarsfield  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  horse,  was  preparing  to  complete 
the  victory,  when  the  French  colonel  Delort  bringing  up  some  squa* 
drons  charged  with  great  fury,  and  so  brought  off  the  Italians ;  yet  Delort 
himself  was  desperately  wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  was  not  less 
than  six  hundred  men.' 

Macdonald  would  not  suffer  his  main  body  to  stir,  and  Vacani  asserts 
that  it  was  only  by  entreaty,  that  Palombini  obtained  permission  to  suc- 
cour Eugenio,  which  was  certainly  a  great  errour,  for  so  hot  and  eager 
was  Sarsfield  in  the  pursuit,  that  he  was  come  within  two  miles  of  Vails, 
and  being  on  open  ground  might  have  been  crushed  in  turn.  He,  how- 
ever, returned  unmolested  to  the  pass  of  Gabra,  leaving  his  cavalry  as  be- 


I    Vacani— /^fe/<y/r«#  €t  Conqvitet    det    Franca !#.— General  Doyle's    dcspatchet, 
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fore  in  Pla,  whence  through  by-roads  Ihey  communicated  with  Tarragona. 

A  few  days  after  this  Oght,  SarsGeld  came  oat  again  in  order  of  battle, 
and  at  the  same  time  Campo  Verde  appeared  with  a  division  on  the  hills 
ill  rear  of  Vails.  Macdonald  was  thus  surrounded,  but  Palorobini*s 
brigade  sufficed  to  send  Campo  Verde  back  to  Tarragona,  and  Sarsfield 
refused  battle ;  then  the  French  marshal,  who  had  resolved  to  go  to 
Lerida,  but  wished  to  move  without  fighting,  broke  up  from  Vails  in 
the  night,  and,  with  great  order  and  silence,  passed  by  the  road  of 
Faencalde,  between  the  defiles  of  Cabra  and  Ribas,  and  though  both 
were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  they  did  not  discover  his  movements 
until  the  next  day.  From  thence  he  marched  by  Monblanc,  upon  Le- 
rida, where  he  arrived  the  19th,  and  three  days  afterwards  spread  his 
troops  over  the  plains  of  Urgel,  to  collect  provisions,  money,  and  trans- 
port, and  to  watch  the  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Catalan  general,  who  had  received  stores  and 
arms  both  from  England  and  Cadiz,  renewed  the  equipment  of  his 
Iroops,  and  called  out  all  the  migueletes  and  lomatenes,  of  the  hills 
round  the  plain  of  UrgeU  to  replace  the  loss  sustained  by  the  fall  of 
Tortosa.  These  new  levies  were  united  at  Santa  Coloma  de  Queraull 
under  Sarsfield,  while  the  regular  army  assembled  at  Igualada  and  ViU 
lafranea,  by  which  the  Spaniards,  holding  a  close  and  concentrated  po- 
sition themselves,  cut  off  Macdonald  equally  from  Barcelona  and  the 
Ampurdan  ;  and  this  latter  district  was  continually  harassed  by  Eroles, 
llovera,  and  the  brigade  of  Martinez,  which  still  kept  the  mountains 
behind  Olot,  Vich,  and  the  Cerdaila. 

Meanwhile  Suchet  being  called  by  the  exigences  of  his  government  to 
Zaragoza,  carried  one  division  there,  and  distributed  another  under 
Meusnier  at  Teruel,  Molina,  Alcaniz,  and  Morella  :  he  also  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Cambril,  which  Habert  had  surprised  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  but  he  left  that  general,  with  a  division,  in  command  of  Tor- 
tosa, having  two  thousand  men  at  Periilo  to  connect  the  city  with 
San  Felipe  de  Balaguer.  Thus  all  things  seemed  to  favour  the  Spanish 
side,  and  give  importance  to  their  success,  against  Eugenio ;  for  they 
did  not  fail  to  attribute  both  Suchet's  and  Macdonald's  retreats,  to  fear 
occasioned  by  the  skirmish  with  that  general ;  and  with  some  show  of 
reason  as  regarded  the  latter,  seeing  that  his  night  march  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  flight. 

Macdonald,  while  gathering  provisions  at  Lerida,  and  stores  and  guns 
at  Tortosa,  also  repaired  the  works  of  Balaguer  near  Lerida,  to  serve  as 
a  pivot  for  the  troops  employed  to  forage  the  country  watered  by  the 
Nognera,  Cinca,  and  Segre  rivers.  However  Sarsfield  and  Campo 
Verde  kept  about  Cervera  and  Calaf,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  fall 
on  the  French  detachments,  and  meanwhile  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
vince went  on. 
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II  may  appear  eitraordanary  (bat  the  war  could  iMTe  been  coDtined 
by  either  side  under  such  diflSculties,  but  the  resources  were  sUU  greaU' 
A  patriotic  junta  bad  been  formed  in  Catalonia  to  procure  provisions, 
and  although  the  English  orders  in  council  interfered  with  the  trade  of 
neutral  vessels  bringing  grain,  bread  could  be  bought  at  the  rate  of 
Idlbs.  to  the  dollar,  while  with  lord  Wellington's  army  in  Castille  it 
often  cost  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  When  the  French  foraging  parties 
came  out  from  Barcelona,  their  march  could  be  always  traced  by  (he 
swarms  of  boats,  loaded  with  people  and  provisions,  which  shooting 
out  from  the  coast- towns,  would  hover,  for  a  while,  under  the  proler 
tion  of  the  English  vessels,  and  then  return  when  the  danger  was  over : 
and  the  enemy  did  never  meddle  with  these  boats  lest  they  should  re- 
move the  cover  to  their  own  supplies.  Suchet  however  armed  Rapita, 
and  other  small  places,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  with  a  view  to  afford 
shelter  to  certain  craft,  which  he  kept  to  watch  for  provision-vessels, 
sailing  from  Valencia  for  Tarragona,  and  to  aid  French  vessels  engaged 
in  a  like  course  coming  from  France. 

To  feed  Barcelona,  Maurice  M atbicu  at  times  occupied  the  headlands 
from  St.  Filieu,  to  Blanes,  with  troops,  and  thus  small  convoys  crept 
along  shore ;  a  fleet  loaded  with  provisions  and  powder,  escorted  by  three 
frigates,  entered  it  in  February,  and  a  continual  stream  of  supply  was 
also  kept  up  by  sailing-boats  and  other  small  vessels,  which  could  not 
be  easily  detected  amidst  the  numerous  craft  belonging  to  the  people 
along  the  coast.  And  besides  these  channels,  as  the  claims  of  hunger 
are  paramount  to  all  others,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  permit  provisions  sometimes  to  reach  Barcelona  by  land ;  the 
Spanish  generals  winked  at  it,  and  Hilans  and  Lacy,  have  even  been 
charged  with  permitting  corn  to  pass  into  that  city  for  private  profit,  as 
well  as  from  consideration  for  the  citisens.  By  these,  and  like  expe* 
dienls,  the  war  was  sustained. 

No  important  event  occurred  after  the  skirmish  in  which  Eugenie 
fell,  until  the  3d  of  March,  when  the  Spaniards  having  observed  that  the 
garrison  of  Tortosa  was  weakened  by  the  detachment  at  Perillo,  en- 
deavoured to  cut  the  latter  off,  intending  if  successful  to  assault  Tortosa 
itself.  At  the  same  time  they  also  attacked  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  but 
failed,  and  the  French  at  Perillo  effected  their  retreat  although  with  con- 
siderable loss.'  This  attempt  was  however  followed  by  a  more  impor- 
tant effort.  On  the  19th  of  March,  Campo  Verde  having  assembled 
eight  thousand  men  at  Molinos  del  Key,  four  thousand  at  Guisols,  and 
three  thousand  at  Igoalada,  prepared  to  surprise  the  city  and  forts  of 
Barcelona,  for  he  had,  as  he  thought,  corrupted  the  town-major  of 
Monljouic.    Trusting  to  this  treason,  he  first  sent  eight  hundred  chosen 

I  Appendix,  No.  XII,  section  ii.  a  Official  abilract  of  Mr.  Wellctley^s  despa(che<> 
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grenadiers  in  the  night  by  the  hills  of  Hospitaiette,  to  enter  that  place, 
and  they  descended  in(o  the  ditch  in  expectation  of  having  the  gate 
opened ;  hot  Maurice  Mathieo,  apprized  of  the  plan,  had  prepared  every- 
Ihing  to  receive  this  onforlanate  column,  which  was  in  an  instant 
overwhelmed  with  fire. 

Napoleon  now  changed  the  system  of  the  war.  All  that  part  of  Cata- 
lonia west  of  the  Upper  Llobregat,  and  from  Igualada  by  Ordal  to  the 
sea,  including  ihe  district  of  Torlosa,  was  placed  under  Suchet's  govern- 
ment, and  seventeen  thousand  of  Macdonald's  troops  were  united  to  the 
third  corps,  which  was  thus  augmented  to  forty-two  thousand  men,  and 
took  the  title  of  the  ^'^  Army  of  Jragim*''  It  was  destined  to  besiege 
Tarragona,  while  Macdonald,  whose  force  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand  under  arms,  including  fifteen  thousand  in  garrison  and 
in  the  Ampurdan,  was  restricted  to  the  upper  part  of  Catalonia.  His 
orders  were  to  attack  Cardona,  Berga,  Seu  d*Urgel,  and  Montserrat,  and 
to  war  down  Martinez,  Manso,  Rovera,  and  other  chiefs,  who  kept  in  the 
mountains  between  Olot  and  the  Cerdafia  :  and  a  division  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  composed  of  national  guards,  was  also  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Mont  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  the  Ccrdaiia,  and 
on  the  rear  of  the  partisans  in  the  high  valleys.  By  these  means  the 
line  of  operations  for  the  invasion  of  Catalonia  was  altered  from  France 
to  Aragon,  the  difficulties  were  lessened,  the  seventh  corps  reduced  in 
numbers,  became,  instead  of  the  principal,  the  secondary  army ;  and 
Macdonald's  formal  method  was  thus  exchanged  for  the  lively  vigorous 
talent  of  Suchet.  But  the  delay  already  caused  in  the  siege  of  Tortosa, 
could  never  be  compensated ;  Suchet  had  been  kept  on  the  Ebro,  when 
he  should  have  been  on  the  Guadalaviar,  and  this  enabled  the  Murcians 
to  keep  the  fourth  corps  in  Grenada,  when  it  should  have  been  on  Ihe 
Tagus  aiding  Massena. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Suchet  prepares  (o  hesiego  Tflrragona— The  power  of  ihe  partidas  described— Their  ac- 
tioDt— They  are  dispersed  on  the  frontier  of  Arai^on— The  Valenciam  fortify  Saguatani 
—Are  defeated  a  second  lime  at  Uldecona— Sachet  comes  to  Lerida— Hacdonald  passes 
with  an  eseort  from  thence  to  Barcelona— His  troops  burn  Manresa— Sarsfield  harasses 
his  march— Napoleon  diTides  the  inrasion  of  Catalonia  into  two  parts — Siokiog  state  of 
the  province— RoTera  «arprises  fort  Fernando  de  Figueras— Operations  which  follow 
Chat  event. 


WiEN  the  troops  of  the  seventh  corps  were  incorporated  with  the  armj 
of  Aragon,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  were  pushed 
forward  with  Suchefs  usual  actirily;  but  previous  to  touching  upon 
that  subject  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  guerilla  warfare,  which  Yilla 
Campa,  and  others,  had  carried  on  against  Aragon  during  the  siege  of 
Tortosa. 

This  warfare  was  stimulated  by  the  appointment  of  the  secret  Juntas, 
and  by  the  supplies  which  England  furnished,  especially  along  the 
northern  coast,  from  Coruiia  to  Bilbao,  where  experience  had  also  pro- 
duced a  better  application  of  them  than  heretofore.  The  movements  of 
the  English  squadrons,  in  that  sea,  being  from  the  same  cause  better 
combined  with  the  operations  of  the  partidas,  rendered  the  latter  more 
formidable,  and  they  became  more  harassing  to  the  enemy  as  they 
acquired  something  of  the  consistency  of  regular  troops  in  their  orga- 
nization, although  irregular  in  their  mode  of  operations  :  for  it  must 
not  be  supposed,  that  because  the  guerilla  system  was  in  itself  unequal 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  country,  and  was  necessarily  accompanied  with 
great  evils,  that  as  an  auxiliary  it  was  altogether  useless.  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  French  correspondence  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  tan- 
tamount to  a  diminution  on  their  side  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops, 
without  reckoning  those  who  were  necessarily  employed  to  watch  and 
pursue  the  partidas;  this  estimate  may  even  be  considered  too  low,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  moral  effect  produced  over  Europe  by  the  struggle 
thus  maintained,  was  very  considerable. 

Nevertheless  the  same  number  of  men  under  a  good  discipline  would 
have  been  more  ctlicacious,  less  onerous  to  the  country  people,  and  less 
subversive  of  social  order.  When  the  regular  army  is  completed,  all 
that  remains  in  a  country  may  be  turned  to  advantage  as  irregulars,  yet 
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tbey  are  lo  be  valued  as  their  degree  of  organization  approaches  thai  of 
the  regular  troops :  thus  militia  are  better  than  armed  bodies  of  peasantry, 
and  these  last,  if  directed  by  regular  officers,  better  than  sudden  insur- 
rections of  villagers.  But  the  Spanish  armies  were  never  completed, 
never  vireli  organized ;  and  when  they  were  dispersed,  which  happened 
nearly  as  often  as  they  took  the  field,  the  war  must  have  ceased  in  Spain, 
had  it  not  been  kept  alive  by  the  partidas,  and  it  is  there  we  find  their 
moral  value.  Again,  when  the  British  armies  kept  the  field,  the  par- 
tidas harassed  the  enemy's  communications,  and  this  constituted  their 
military  value ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  never  much  exceeded  thirty 
thousand  in  number ;  and  they  could  not  have  long  existed  in  any  num* 
bers  without  the  supplies  of  England,  unless  a  spirit  of  order  and  provi- 
dence, very  different  from  anything  witnessed  during  the  war,  had 
arisen  in  Spain.'  How  absurd  then  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  resources 
possessed  by  an  invaded  country,  to  confound  the  moral  with  the  military 
means,  to  place  the  irregular  resistance  of  the  peasants  first,  and  that  of 
the  soldiers  last  in  the  scale  of  physical  defence. 

That  many  of  the  partida  chiefs  became  less  active,  after  they  received 
regular  rank,  is  undeniable ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  a  consequence 
of  the  change  of  denomination,  as  of  the  inveterate  abuses  which  op* 
pressed  the  vigour  of  the  regular  armies,  and  by  which  the  partidas 
were  necessarily  affected  when  they  became  a  constituent  part  of  those 
armies;  many  persons  of  weight  have  indeed  ascribed  entirely  to  this 
cause,  the  acknowledged  diminution  of  their  general  activity  at  one 
period.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  a  life  of  toil  and  dan- 
ger, repeated  defeats,  the  scarcity  of  plunder,  and  the  discontent  of  Hie 
people  at  the  exactions  of  the  chiefs,  had  in  reality  abated  the  desire  to 
continue  the  struggle ;  inactivity  was  rather  the  sign  of  subjection  than 
the  result  of  an  injudicious  interference  by  the  government.  But  it  is 
time  to  support  this  reasoning  by  facts. 

During  the  siege  ofTortosa,  the  concentration  of  the  third  and  seventh 
corps  exposed  Aragon  and  Catalonia  to  desultory  enterprises  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  partidas,  rendered  more  numerous  and  powerful  by  the 
secret  juntas,  were  also  more  ardent,  from  the  assembly  of  the  cortez, 
by  which  the  people's  importance  in  the  struggle  seemed  at  last  to  be 
acknowledged.  Hence  no  better  test  of  their  real  influence  on  the  ge- 
neral operations  can  be  found  than  their  exploits  during  that  period, 
when  two  French  armies  were  fixed  as  it  were  to  one  spot,  the  supplies 
from  France  nearly  cut  off  by  natural  difficulties,  the  district  imme- 
diately around  Tortosa  completely  sterile,  Catalonia  generally  exhausted, 
and  a  project  to  create  a  fictitious  scarcity  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Aragon 
diligently  and  in  some  sort  successfully  pursued  by  the  secret  juntas. 

t  Appendix,  No.  XII,  section  ii. 
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The  mmber  of  French  foraging  partkf ,  and  tkt  dirtiar<iii  to  wiiicb  they 
were  sent  were  Ihen  gieatl  j  increased,  and  the  iacility  of  cnUing  Uieni 
off  proportfonabiy  aogmeoled.  Now  tlie  scTcral  operationi  of  Villa 
Campa  dortng  the  blockade  have  been  already  relaled,  but,  alihongk 
sometinies  raccessful,  Ibe  reralls  were  mostly  adrerse  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  when  thai  chief,  after  the  si^e  was  aeUully  commenced,  came 
down,  on  the  19th  of  0ecember  1810,  towards  the  side  of  Daroca,  his 
cavalry  was  surprised  by  colonel  Klisfci,  who  caplored  or  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  village  of  Blancas.  The  Spanish  chief  then  retired, 
hot  being  soon  after  joined  by  the  Empecinado  from  Cnenca,  he  re- 
torned  in  January  to  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  and  took  post  between 
Molina  and  Albaracin. 

At  this  period  Tortosa  had  sarrendered,  and  Mensnier^s  division  was 
spread  along  the  western  part  of  Aragon,  wherefore  Sachet  immediate* 
ly  detached  general  Paris  with  one  colonm  from  Zaragou,  and  general 
Abb^  with  another  from  Ternel,  to  chase  these  two  partidas.  Paris  fell 
in  with  the  Empecinado  near  Molina,  and  the  latter  then  joined  Villa 
Campa,  bat  the  French  general  forced  both  from  their  moantain  posi- 
tion near  Frias,  where  he  was  joined  by  Abb£ ;  and  they  conlinaed  the 
pursuit  for  several  days,  but  finding  that  the  fugitives  look  different 
routes,  again  separated ;  Paris  followed  Villa  Campa,  and  Abb^  pursued 
the  Empecinado  through  Cuenca,  from  whence  Carbajal  and  the  secret 
junta  immediately  fled.  Paris  failing  to  overtake  Villa  Campa«  entered 
Beleta,  Cobela,  and  Paralejos,  all  three  containing  manufactories  for 
arms,  which  he  destroyed,  and  then  returned ;  and  the  whole  expedi«> 
tion  lasted  only  twelve  days,  yet  the  smaller  partidas,  in  Aragon,  had 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  cut  off  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  near  Fuentes  : 
and  this  was  followed  up  on  the  side  of  Navarre  by  Mioa,  who  entered 
the  Cinco  Villas  in  April,  and  cut  to  pieces  one  hundred  and  fifty  gen- 
darmes near  Sadava.  However  Chlopiski  pursued  him  also  so  closely, 
that  he  obliged  his  band  to  disperse  near  Coseda  in  Navarre. 

During  this  time  the  Valencians  bad  been  plunged  in  disputes,  Basse- 
coor  was  displaced,  and  Coupigny  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  nota- 
bles, indeed,  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  recruits,  but  Coupigny  would 
not  take  the  command,  because  the  Murcian  army  was  not  also  given  to 
him;  and  that  army,  although  numerous,  was  in  a  very  neglected 
state,  and  unable  to  undertake  any  service.  However,  when  Tortosa 
fell,  the  Valencians  were  frightened,  and  set  about  their  own  defence. 
They  repaired  and  garrisoned  the  fort  of  Oropesa,  and  some  smaller 
posts  on  the  coast,  along  which  runs  the  only  artillery-road  to  their 
capital  :  they  commenced  fortifying  Murviedro,  or  rather  the  rock  of 
Saguntum  overhanging  it,  and  they  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the 
hills  about  Cantavieja.  These  last  were  dispersed  on  the  ISlh  of  April 
by  a  column  from  Terael ;  and  on  the  11th  another  body  having  attempt' 
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ed  (0  sarprise  UMeeona,  which  was  weakly  guarded,  were  also  defeated 
and  sabred  by  the  French  cavalry. 

These  different  events,  especially  the  destruction  of  the  gnn-mana- 
factories,  repressed.the  activity  of  the  partisans,  and  Suchet  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Lerida,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  to  receive  the  soldiers  to 
be  drained  from  the  seventh  corps  :  Macdonald  himself  could  not,  how- 
ever, regain  Barcelona  without  an  escort,  and  hence  seven  thousand 
men  marched  with  him  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  not  by  Igualada, 
which  was  occupied  in  force  by  Sarsfield,  but  by  the  circuitous  way  of 
Manresa ;  for  neither  Macdonald  nor  Suchet  wished  to  engage'  in  desul- 
tory actions  with  the  forces  destined  for  the  siege.  Nevertheless  Sars- 
field, getting  intelligence  of  the  march,  passed  by  Galaf  with  his  own 
and  Broles"  troops,  and  waited  on  Macdonald*s  flanks  and  rear  near  tho 
Cardenera  river,  while  a  detachment,  barricading  the  bridge  of  Manresa, 
opposed  him  in  front.  This  bridge  was  indeed  carried,  but  the  town 
being  abandoned,  the  Italian  soldiers  wantonly  set  Are  to  it  in  the 
night;  an  act  which  was  immediately  revenged,  for  the  flames  being 
seen  to  a  great  distance,  so  enraged  the  Catalans,  that  in  the  morning 
all  the  armed  men  in  the  district,  whether  regulars,  migueletes,  or 
somatenes,  were  assembled  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  fell  with 
infinite  fary  upon  Macdonald's  rear,  as  it  passed  out  from  the  ruins  of 
the  burning  city.  The  head  of  the  French  column  was  then  pushing 
for  the  bridge  of  Villamara,  over  the  Llobregat  which  was  two  leagues 
distant ;  and  as  the  country  between  the  rivers  was  one  vast  mountain, 
Sarsfield,  seeing  that  the  French  rear  stood  firm  to  receive  the  attack 
of  the  somatenes,  while  the  front  still  advanced,  thought  to  place  his 
division  between,  by  moving  along  the  heights  which  skirted  the  road. 
Macdonald,  however,  concentrated  his  troops,  gained  the  second  bridge, 
and  passed  the  Llobregat,  but  with  great  difiiculty  and  with  the  loss  of 
four  hundred  men,  for  his  march  was  continually  under  Sarsfield's  fire, 
and  some  of  his  troops  were  even  cut  off  from  the  bridge,  and  obliged 
to  cross  by  a  ford  higher  up.  During  the  night,  however,  he  collected 
bis  scattered  men,  and  moved  upon  Sabadel,  whence  he  pushed  oo 
alone  for  Barcelona,  and  on  the  9d  of  April,  Harispe,  who  commanded 
the  escort,  recommenced  the  march,  and  passing  by  Yillafranca,  Cris- 
tina,  Cabra,  and  Monblanc,  returned  to  Lerida  the  10th. 

The  invasion  of  Catalonia  was  now  divided  into  three  parts,  each  as- 
signed  to  a  distinct  army. 

1«.  Suchet,  with  that  of  Aragon,  was  to  take  Tarragona  and  subdue 
the  lower  part  of  the  province. 

2".  Macdonald,  with  that  part  of  the  seventh  corps  called  the  active 
army  of  Catalonia,  was  to  break  the  long  Spanish  line  extending  from 
Tarragona,  through  Montserrat,  to  the  Cerdafia,  and  the  high  mountains 
about  Olot. 
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3».  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  having  his  headquarters  at  Gerona,  was  to 
hold  the  Ampurdan  with  the  troops  before  assigned  to  his  charge,  and 
to  co-operate,  as  occasion  might  offer,  with  Macdonald,  under  whose 
orders  he  still  remained ;  and  the  division  of  five  thousand  men  before 
mentioned  as  having  been  collected  near  Mont  Louis,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  French  Cerdalla,  was  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  moun- 
tains, while  the  others  attacked  them  in  front.  Nor  did  the  success 
appear  doubtful,  for  the  hopes  and  means  of  the  province  were  both 
sinking.  The  great  losses  of  men  sustained  at  Tortosa  and  in  the  dif* 
ferent  combats ;  the  reputation  of  Suchet ;  the  failure  of  the  attempts 
to  surprise  Barcelona,  Perillo,  and  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer ;  the  inca- 
pacity of  Campo  Verde,  which  was  now  generally  felt,  and  the  conse- 
quent desertion  of  the  migneletes,  would  probably  have  rendered  certain 
the  French  plans,  if  at  the  very  moment  of  execution  they  had  not  been 
marred  by  Rovera,  who  surprised  the  great  fortress  of  Figueras,  the 
key  of  the  Pyrenees  on  that  side  of  Catalonia.  This,  the  boldest  and 
most  important  stroke  made  by  a  partida  chief,  during  the  whole  war, 
merits  a  particular  detail. 

SCRPRISB  OP  FORT  FBRIIAIIDO   DB  rifiOBRAS. 

The  governor  of  the  place,  general  Guiiiot,  enforced  no  military  dis- 
cipline, his  guards  were  weak,  he  permitted  the  soldiers  to  use  the  pali- 
sades for  fuel,  and  often  detached  the  greatest  pari  of  the  garrison  to 
make  incursions  to  a  distance  from  the  place;  in  all  things  disregarding 
the  rules  of  service.  The  town,  which  is  situated  below  the  hill,  upon 
which  the  great  fortress  of  Fernando  stands,  was  momentarily  occupied 
by  the  Italian  general  Peyri,  with  about  six  hundred  men,  who  were 
destined  to  join  Macdonald,  and  who  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tress above,  were  in  no  manner  on  their  guard.  And  the  garrison 
above  was  still  more  negligent ;  for  Guiiiot  had  on  the  9th  of  April  sent 
out  his  best  men  to  disperse  some  somatenes  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  this  detachment  having  returned  at  night  fatigued, 
and  being  to  go  out  again  the  next  day,  slept  while  the  gates  were  con- 
fided to  convalescents,  or  men  unfit  for  duty  :  thus  the  ramparts  were 
entirely  unguarded.  Now  there  were  in  the  fort  two  Catalan  brothers 
named  Palopos,  and  a  man  called  Juan,  employed  as  under-storekcepers, 
who  being  gained  by  Rovera  had,  such  was  the  negligence  of  discipline, 
obtained  from  the  head  of  their  department  the  keys  of  the  magazines, 
and  also  that  of  a  postern  under  one  of  the  gates. 

Rovera,  having  arranged  his  plan,  came  down  from  the  mountain  of 
St.  Lorens  de  Muga  In  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  secretly  reached  the 
covert-way  with  seven  hundred  chosen  men  of  his  own  partida.  Gene- 
ral Martinez  followed  in  support  with  about  three  thousand  migueletes ; 
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and  ihe  Catalan  brothers,  having  previously  arranged  the  signals,  opened 
the  postern,  and  admitted  Rovera,  who  immediately  disarmed  the  guard 
and  set  wide  the  gates  for  the  reserve  ;  and  although  some  shots  were 
fired,  which  alarmed  the  garrison,  Martinez  came  up  so  quickly  that 
no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made.  Thirty  or  forty  men  were  killed 
or  wounded,  the  magazines  were  seized,  the  governor  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  camp-followers  were  taken  in  their  quarters,  and  thus 
in  an  hour  Rovera  mastered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe  : 
three  cannon-shots  were  then  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  somatenes  in  ihe 
surrounding  mountains,  that  the  place  was  taken,  and  that  they  were  to 
bring  in  provisions  as  rapidly  as  possible.' 

Meanwhile  general  Peyri,  alarmed  by  the  noise  in  the  fortress  and 
guessing  at  the  cause,  had  collected  the  troops,  baggage,  sick  men, 
and  stores  in  the  town  below,  and  sent  notice  to  Gerona,  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  retake  the  place,  and  at  daylight  retired  to  Bascara.  For 
having  mounted  the  hills  during  the  night,  to  observe  how  matters 
went,  he  thought  nothing  could  be  done,  an  opinion  condemned  by 
some  as  a  great  errour ;  and  indeed  it  appears  probable  that  during  the 
confusion  of  the  first  surprise,  a  brisk  attempt  by  six  hundred  fresh 
men  might  have  recovered  the  fortress.  At  Bascara  five  hundred  men 
detached  from  Gerona,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  met  him  with 
orders  to  re-invest  the  place,  and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  promised  to  fol- 
low with  all  his  forces  without  any  delay.  Then  Peyri,  although  trou- 
bled by  the  fears  of  his  troops,  many  of  whom  were  only  national 
guards,  returned  to  Figueras,  and  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  town 
took  post  in  front  of  the  fort  above ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  Martinez 
from  receiving  some  assistance  in  men  and  provisions  from  the  soma- 
tenes. 

The  news  of  Rovera*s  exploit  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  extending  its  exhilarating  influence,  even 
to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  then  not  much  given  to  credit  or  admire 
the  exploits  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  Baraguay  d*Hilliers  with  great  prompt* 
ness  assembled  his  dispersed  troops,  and  on  the  13th  invested  the  fort 
with  six  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry ;  and  this  so  quickly 
that  the  Spaniards  had  not  time,  or,  more  probably  neglected,  to  re- 
move sixteen  thousand  muskets  which  were  in  the  place. 

Martinez  remained  governor,  but  Rovera  was  again  in  the  mountains, 
and  all  Catalonia,  animated  by  the  Promethean  touch  of  this  partida 
chief,  seemed  to  be  moving  at  once  upon  Figueras.  Campo  Verde  came 
up  to  Vich,  intending  first  to  relieve  Figueras,  and  then  in  concert  with 
the  English  and  Spanish  vessels  to  blockade  Rosas  by  land  and  sea. 

1  Yacani— Official  abstract  of  Mr.  Wellcsley's  despatches,  MS.— General  CampbelPs 
MSS.-Gencral  Doyle's  MSS.-Captain  Codringtons  MSS.-Mr.  Staart's  Papers,  MSS. 
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Roirera  hiiDself  eollected  a  ooniroy  of  provisions  near  Olot.  Captain  Bui- 
leo,  with  the  Cambrian  and  Volontaire  Trigates,  taking  adranlage  of  the 
French  troops  haying  been  withdrawn  from  Gerona,  drove  oat  the  small 
garrisons  from  San  Filiea  and  Palamos,  destroyed  the  batteries,  and 
made  sail  to  join  captain  Codrington  at  Rosas.  A  Spanish  frigate,  with 
a  fleet  of  coasting-vessels  loaded  with  supplies,  anchored  at  Palamos ; 
and  Francisco  Milans,  after  beating  a  small  French  detachment  near 
Arens  de  Mar,  invested  Hostalrich ;  Juan  Claros  hovered  about  Gerona, 
and  Eroies  and  Manso  coming  from  Montserrat  reduced  Olot  and  Castei- 
folllt.  Sarsfield  however  remained  in  the  Sen  d*Drgel,  and  directed  the 
mountaineers  to  establish  themselves  at  Balaguer,  but  they  were  driven 
away  again  with  great  loss  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Ijcrida. 

On  the  5d  of  May,  Rovera  having  brought  his  convoy  up  to  Besalu, 
Campo  Verde,  who  had  arranged  that  captain  Codrington  should  make 
a  diversion  by  an  attack  on  Rosas,  drew  Milans  from  Hostalrich,  and 
having  thus  united  eleven  thousand  men,  marched  in  several  columns 
from  Avionet  and  Villa  Fan  against  the  town,  hoping  to  draw  Baraguay 
d*Hilliers  to  that  side ;  and  to  beat  him,  while  Rovera,  forcing  a  small 
camp  near  Llers,  at  the  opposite  quarter,  should  introduce  the  convoy 
and  its  escort  into  the  fortress.  The  circuit  of  investment  was  wide, 
and  very  diflQcult,  and  therefore  slightly  furnished  of  men ;  but  it  was 
strengthened  by  some  works,  and  when  the  Spanish  columns  first 
advanced,  the  French  general  re-enforced  the  camp  near  Llers,  and 
then  hastened  with  four  thousand  men  against  Campo  Verde,  who  was 
already  in  the  valley  of  Figueras,  and  only  opposed  by  one  battalion. 
Baraguay  d*Hilliers  immediately  fell  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Spaniards 
and  defeated  them ;  the  French  cavalry,  which  had  been  before  driven 
in  from  the  front,  rallied  and  completed  the  victory,  and  the  Spaniards 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  including  prisoners.  This 
affair  was  exceedingly  ill-managed  by  Campo  Verde,  who  was  so  sure  of 
success  ihat  he  kept  the  sheep  of  the  convoy  loo  far  behind,  to  enter, 
although  the  way  was  open  for  some  time,  hence  the  succour  was  con- 
flned  to  a  few  arlillery-men,  some  tobacco,  and  medccines.  Meanwhile 
the  English  ships  landed  some  men  at  Rosas,  but  neither  did  this  produce 
any  serious  effect,  and  the  attempt  to  relieve  Figueras  having  thus 
generally  failed,  that  place  was  left  to  its  own  resources  which  were  few ; 
for  the  French  with  an  unaccountable  negligence  had  always  kept  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions  and  stores  there.  Martinez,  who  had  now 
above  four  thousand  men,  was  therefore  obliged  to  practise  the  most 
rigorous  economy  in  the  distribution  of  food,  and  in  bearing  such  pri- 
vations the  Peninsular  race  are  unrivalled. 

Macdonald  was  so  concerned  for  the  loss  of  Figueras,  that,  setting  aside 
all  his  own  plans,  he  earnestly  adtjured  Suchet  to  suspend  the  siege  of 
Tarragona,  and  restore  him  the  troops  of  the  seventh  corps  :  Maurice 
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Mathiea  also  wrote  from  Barcelona  in  a'  like  strain,  thinking  that  the 
possession  of  Upper  Catalonia  depended  upon  one  powerrul  effort  to 
recover  the  lost  fortress.  But  Sochet,  who  bad  no  immediate  interest 
in  that  part  of  the  proTince,  whose  hopes  of  obtaining  a  marshaKs  staff 
rested  on  the  taking  of  Tarragona,  and  whose  preparations  were  all 
made  for  that  siege,  Sachet  I  say,  whose  judgment  was  oncloaded,  and 
whose  military  talent  was  of  a  high  order,  refused  to  move  a  step 
towards  Figneras,  or  even  to  delay,  for  one  moment,  his  march  against 
Tarragona. 

He  said  that,  "his  battalions  being  scattered,  in  search  of  supplies,  he 
could  not  reunite  them,  and  reach  Figneras  under  twenty-five  days ; 
during  that  time  the  enemy,  unless  prevented  by  fiaraguay  d'Hilliers, 
could  gather  in  provisions,  receive  re-enforcements,  and  secure  the 
fortress.  A  simple  blockade  might  be  established  by  the  nearest  troops, 
and  to  accumulate  great  numbers  on  such  a  sterile  spot  would  not 
forward  the  recapture,  but  would  create  infinite  difficulties  with  respect 
to  subsistence.  It  was  probable  Napoleon  had  already  received  infor- 
mation of  the  disaster,  and  given  orders  for  the  remedy;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  reasonable  to  renounce  the  attack  on  Tarragona,  the  only 
remaining  bulwark  of  Catalonia,  at  the  very  moment  of  execution, 
because  of  the  loss  of  a  fort ;  it  was  in  Tarragona,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  forces  of  Catalonia  would  be  shut  up,  and  it  was  only  in  such  a 
situation  that  they  could  be  made  prisoners ;  at  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and 
Tortosa,  eighteen  thousand  men  and  eight  hundred  officers  had  been 
captured,  and  if  ten  or  twelve  thousand  more  could  be  taken  in  Tarra- 
gona, the  strength  of  Catalonia  would  be  entirely  broken.  If  the 
Spaniards  failed  in  revictualling  Figneras,  that  place,  by  occupying 
their  attention,  would  become  more  hurtful  than  useful  to  them ; 
because  Campo  Yerde  might,  and  most  probably  would,  march  to  its 
succour,  and  thus  weaken  Tarragona,  which  was  a  reason  for  hastening 
rather  than  suspending  the  investment  of  the  latter  ;  wherefore  he 
resolved,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  his  battalions  and  the  in- 
complete state  of  his  preparations,  to  move  down  immediately  and  com* 
mence  the  siege.**  A  wise  determination  and  alone  sufficient  to  justify 
his  reputation  as  a  general. 

Macdonald  waa  now  fain  to  send  all  the  troops  he  could  safely  draw 
together,  to  re-enforce  Baragoay  d'Uilliers.  In  June,  when  a  deUch- 
ment  from  Toulon,  and  some  frontier  guards  had  arrived  at  Figneras, 
the  united  forces  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  look  the  com^ 
mand  in  person  and  established  a  rigorous  blockade,  working  day  and 
nigbl,  to  construct  works  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation ;  his 
lines  six  miles  in  length,  crowning  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  sink- 
ing into  the  deepest  valleys,  proved  what  prodigious  labours  even  small 
armies  are  capable  of.    Thus  with  incessant  wakefulness  Macdonald 
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recoyercd  the  place ;  bot  this  was  at  a  late  period  in  the  year,  and  when 
Snchcl's  operations  had  qaite  changed  the  aspect  of  aflfairs. 

When  Tortosa  fell,  that  general's  moveable  colomns  traversing  the 
borders  of  Gastille,  the  eastern  districts  of  Valencia,  a  portion  of  Navarre, 
and  all  the  lower  province  of  Catalonia,  protected  the  collection  of  sup- 
plies, and  suppressed  the  smaller  bands  which  swarmed  in  those  parts ; 
hence,  when  the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  conGded  to  the  third  corps,  the 
magazines,  at  Lerida  and  Mora,  were  already  full ;  and  a  battering  train 
was  formed  at  Tdrtosa,  to  which  place  the  lools,  platforms,  and  other 
materials,  fabricated  at  Zaragoza  were  conveyed.  Fifteen  hundred 
draft  horses,  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery-men  and  engineers,  and 
ten  battalions  of  infantry  were  also  collected  in  that  town,  and  from 
thence  shot  and  shells  were  continually  forwarded  to  San  Felipe  de 
Balaguer.  This  was  a  fine  application  of  Cssar's  maxim,  that  war 
should  maintain  itself,  for  all  the  money,  the  guns,  provisions,  and  ma- 
terials, collected  for  this  siege,  were  the  fruits  of  former  victories; 
nothing  was  derived  from  France  but  the  men.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  Suchet  so  little  understood  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  English 
system  of  finance,  that  he  observes,  in  his  memoirs,  upon  the  ability 
with  which  the  ministers  made  Spain  pay  the  expense  of  this  war  by 
never  permitting  English  gold  to  go  to  the  Peninsula ;  he  was  ignorant, 
that  the  paper  money  syslem  had  left  them  no  English  gold  to  send. 

The  want  of  forage  in  the  district  of  Tortosa,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
carriage-road  by  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  induced  the  French  general  to 
direct  his  artillery  that  way;  but  his  provisions,  and  other  stores,  passed 
from  Mora  by  Falcet  and  Monblanc  to  Reus,  in  which  latter  town  he 
proposed  to  establish  his  stores  for  the  siege,  while  Mora,  the  chief 
magazine,  was  supplied  from  Zaragoza,  Caspe,  and  Mequinenza.  Divers 
other  arrangements,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  the  outline,  contributed 
to  the  security  of  the  communications,  and  enabled  the  army  of  Aragon 
to  undertake  the  great  enterprise  for  which  it  was  destined. 

1<>.  Detachments  of  gendannes  and  of  the  frontier  guards  of  France, 
descending  the  high  valleys  of  Aragon,  helped  to  maintain  tranquillity 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  occupied  the  castles  of  Venasque  and 
Jaca,  which  had  been  taken  by  Suchet  in  his  previous  campaign. 

S«.  The  line  of  correspondence  from  France,  instead  of  running  as 
before  through  Guipuscoa  and  Navarre,  by  Pampeluna,  was  now  directed 
by  Pau,  Oleron,  and  Jaca  to  Zaragoza ;  and  in  the  latter  city,  and  in  the 
towns  around  it,  four  or  five  battalions,  and  a  proportion  of  horsemen 
and  artillery,  were  disposed,  to  watch  the  partidas  from  Navarre  and 
the  Honcayo  mountains. 

5<*.  Four  battalions  with  cavalry  and  guns,  were  posted  at  Daroca 
under  general  Paris,  ^hose  command  extended  from  thence  to  the  for^ 
of  Molina,  which  was  armed  and  garrisoned. 
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4«.  General  AbM  was  placed  at  Teniel  with  five  battalions,  three 
handred  cairassiers,  and  two  pleees  of  artillery,  to  watch  Villa  Campa, 
and  the  Valencian  army  which  was  again  in  the  field. 

K«.  Aleaniz  and  Morella  were  occupied  by  fourteen  handred  men, 
whereby  that  short  passage  through  the  mountains  from  Aragoo  to  Va- 
lencia was  secured ;  and  from  thence  the  line  toCaspe,  and  down  theEbro 
from  Mequinenxa  to  Tortosa,  was  protected  by  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Tortosa  itself  was  garrisoned  by  two  battaUons,  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ehro  were  occupied,  and  four  hundred  men  were  placed  in 
Rapita. 

This  line  of  defence  from  right  to  left  was  fourteen  days'  march,  but 
the  number  of  fortified  posts  enabled  the  troops  to  move  from  point  to 
point,  without  much  danger ;  and  thus  the  army  of  the  great  and  rich 
province  of  Valencia,  the  division  of  Villa  Campa,  the  partidas  of  New 
Castillo  and  Navarre,  including '  Mina  and  the  Empecinado,  the  most 
powerful  of  those  independent  chiefs,  were  all  set  at  nought  by  twelve 
thousand  French,  although  the  latter  had  to  defend  a  line  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Under  cover  of  this  feeble  chain  of  defence,  Sucbet 
besieged  a  strong  city  which  had  a  powerful  garrison,  an  open  harbour, 
a  commanding  squadron  of  ships,  and  a  free  communication,  by  sea, 
with  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Balearic  islands.  It  is  true 
that  detachments  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  acting  on  a  large  circuit 
round  Madrid,  sometimes  dispersed,  and  chased  the  partidas  that  threat- 
ened Suchet's  line  of  defence,  but  at  this  period,  from  circumstances 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  that  army  was  in  a  manner  paralyzed. 

While  the  French  general's  posts  were  being  established,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  arrangements  for  a  permanent  supply  of  food.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  meat  was  become  great,  because  he  wisely  re- 
frained from  using  up  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Aragon,  lest  the  future 
supply  of  his  army  should  be  anticipated,  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  that  province  alienated  by  the  destruction  of  their  breeding  flocks ; 
to  avoid  this,  he  engaged  contractors  to  furnish  him  from  France,  and 
so  completely  had  he  pacified  the  Aragonese,  through  whose  territories 
the  flocks  were  brought,  and  with  whose  money  they  were  paid  for, 
that  none  of  his  contracts  failed.  But  as  these  resources  were  not  im- 
mediately available,  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  made  in- 
cursions after  cattle  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Aragon ;  and  when  Uarispe 
returned  from  Barcelona,  eight  battalions  marched  upon  a  like  service 
up  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Suchet  received  intelligence  of  the 
surprise  of  Figueras,  which  induced  him  to  hasten  the  investment  of 
Tarragona.  Meanwhile,  fearing  that  Mina  might  penetrate  to  the 
higher  valleys  of  Aragon,  and  in  coiy unction  with  the  partidas  of  Upper 
Catalonia  cot  off  all  correspondence  with  France,  he  detached  Chlopiski 
rOL.  II.  25 
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with  foar  batUliona  and  two  hundred  hossars  to  waleh  the  moveniaits 
of  that  chief  only,  and  demanded  of  the  emperor,  thai  some  troops 
from  Pampelana  should  oocnpy  Sanguessa,  while  others,  from  the  army 
of  the  north,  should  relieve  the  detachments  of  the  army  of  Aragon,  at 
Soria  and  Calataynd. 

The  battalions  sent  up  the  high  valleys  of  Catalonia  returned  in  the 
latter  end  of  April.  Sachet  then  reviewed  his  troops,  issued  a  month^s 
pay,  and  six  days'  provisions  to  each  soldier,  loaded  many  carriages  and 
moles  with  flour,  and,  having  flrst  spread  a  report,  that  he  was  going 
to  relieve  Figueras,  commenced  his  march  to  Tarragona  by  the  way  of 
Monblanc.  8ome  migueletes  intrenched  in  the  pass  of  Hibas,  were  dis- 
persed by  Harispe*s  division  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  army  descended 
the  hills  to  Alcover;  but  four  hundred  men  were  left  in  Monblanc, 
where  a  post  was  fortified,  to  protect  the  lineof  communication  with 
liCrida,  and  to  prevent  the  Spanish  partisans  on  that  flank,  from  trou- 
bling the  communication  between  Mora  and  Reus.  The  2d  the  head* 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Reus,  and  the  3d  the  Spanish  outposts  were  driven 
over  the  Francoii ;  meanwhile  Habert,  sending  the  artillery  from  Tortosa 
by  the  Col  de  Balagoer,  moved  himself  with  a  large  convoy  from  Mora 
by  Falcet  to  Reus. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Sucheit  ikilfol  condnet— Hiserrour  aboiit  Englnh  fioaoce^-Oiitline  of  his  arrangements 
for  the  ctefe  of  Tarragona  —  He  maket  Franch  oonCracU  for  the  rapplyof  histnnj— 
Forages  the  high  valleys  and  the  frontiers  of  Castillo  and  Valencia— HIarehcs  to  Tarra. 
gena— Description  of  that  place— Campo  Verde  enters  the  place— Suchet  invests  it— 
Convention  relative  to  the  sick  concluded  between  St.  Cyr  and  Reding  faithfully  ob> 
served— Sarsield  comes  to  Monblanc—SkhiBish  with  the  Valencians  at  Amposta  and 
Rapita— Siege  of  THPtagona— Rapita  and  Monblanc  abaAdoned  by  Sachet— Tarragona 
re-enforced  from  Valencia^The  Olivo  stormed—  Campo  Verde  quiu  Tarragona,  and 
Senens  de  Contreras  assumes  the  chief  command— Sarsfield  enters  the  place  and  takes 
charge  of  the  Port  or  lower  town— The  French  break  ground  before  the  lower  town— 
The  Francolt  stormed— Campo  Verde's  plana  to  succour  the  place— General  Abb^  is 
called  to  the  siege— Sarsfield  4|aits  the  place— The  lower  town  b  stormed— The  upper 
town  attacked— Suchet*s  difficulties  increase— Campo  Verde  comes  to  the  succour  of 
the  place,  but  retires  without  effecting  anything— Colonel  Skerrett  arrives  in  the  har- 
bour with  a  British  force— Does  not  land— Gallant  conduct  of  the  Italian  soldier  Bian- 
chiai- The  upper  town  u  stormed  with  dreadful  slaughter. 

In  Tarragona,  allhongh  a  siege  had  been  so  long  expeeted,  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  money  and  ammunition,  and  so  many  men  had,  as 
Suchet  foresaw,  been  drawn  off  to  succour  Figueras,  that  the  garrison, 
commanded  by  colonel  Gonzalez,  was  not  more  than  six  thousand,  in- 
cluding tweWe  hundred  armed  inhabitants  and  the  seamen  of  the  port. 
The  town  was  encumbered  with  defensive  works  of  all  kinds,  but  most 
of  them  were  ill-constructed,  irregular,  and  without  convenient  places 
for  making  sallies. 

Tarragona  itself  was  built  upon  rocks,  steep  on  the  north-east  and 
south,  but  sinking  gently  on  the  south-west  and  west  into  low  ground. 
A  mole  formed  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and 
t)eyoDd  the  mole  there  was  a  roadstead.  The  upper  town  was  sur** 
rounded  by  ancient  walls,  crowning  the  rocks,  and  these  walls  were  en- 
closed by  a  second  rampart  with  irregular  bastions  which  ran  round 
the  whole  city.  On  the  east,  across  the  road  to  Barcelona,  there  was  a 
chain  of  redoubts  connected  by  curtains,  with  a  ditch  and  covert-way; 
and  behind  this  line  there  was  a  rocky  space  called  the  Milagro,  opening 
between  the  body  of  the  place  and  the  sea.  The  lower  town,  or  suburb, 
was  separated  from  the  upper,  by  the  inner  ramparts  of  the  latter,  and 
was  protected  by  three  regular  and  some  irregular  bastions  with  a 
ditch ;  a  square  work,  called  Fort  Royal,  formed  a  species  of  citadel 
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within,  and  the  double  town  presented  the  figure  of  an  irregolar  oblong, 
whose  length  lying  parallel  to  the  sea,  was  about  twelve  hundred  yards. 

On  the  east  beyond  the  wails,  a  newly  constructed  line  of  defence  was 
carried  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  where  it  ended  in 
a  large  redoubt,  built  to  secure  access  to  that  river  when  the  ancient 
aqueducts  which  furnished  the  city  wilh  water  should  be  cut  by  the 
French.  This  line  was  strengthened  by  a  second  redoubt,  called  the 
Prince,  half-way  between  that  near  the  Francoli  and  the  town ;  and  it 
was  supported  by  the  mole  which,  being  armed  with  batteries,  and 
nearly  in  a  parallel  direction,  formed  as  it  were  a  second  sea-line. 

The  approach  on  the  side  of  the  Francoli  riyer  was  of  a  level  charac- 
ter, and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Olivo,  a  large  outwork  on  the  north, 
crowning  a  rocky  table-land  of  an  equal  height  with  the  upper  town, 
but  divided  from  it  by  a  ravine  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  across  which 
the  aqueducts  of  the  place  were  carried.  This  Olivo  was  an  irregular 
hornwork,  four  hundred  yards  long,  with  a  ditch  twenty-four  feet  deep 
and  forty  wide,  but  the  covert-way  was  not  completed,  and  the  gorge 
was  only  closed  by  a  loopholed  wall ;  neither  was  this  defence  quite  fi- 
nished, as  the  steepness  of  the  rock,  and  the  fire  of  the  city  appeared  to 
render  it  secure.  The  bastion  on  the  left  of  the  Olivo,  was  cut  off  by  a 
ditch  and  a  rampart  from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  on  the  right  also 
within  the  rampart  there  was  a  small  redoubt  of  refuge,  with  a  high 
cavalier  or  bank,  on  which  three  guns  were  placed  that  overlooked  all  the 
country  round.  The  ordinary  garrison  of  the  Olivo  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  it  contained  fifty  out  of  three  hundred  pie- 
ces of  artillery  which  served  the  defence  of  Tarragona. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  combined  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  works, 
determined  Suchet*s  line  of  attack.  On  the  north  and  cast  side  the 
ground  was  rocky,  the  fronts  of  defence  wide,  the  approaches  unfavour- 
able for  breaching  batteries ;  and  as  all  the  guns  and  stores  would  have  to 
be  dragged  over  the  hills  on  a  great  circuit,  unless  the  Olivo  was  first 
taken,  no  difficulty  could  be  avoided  iu  an  attack.  Wherefore,  on  the 
side  of  the  lower  town  the  French  resolved  to  approach,  although  the 
artificial  defences  were  there  accumulated,  and  the  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  Francoli  river  taken  in  reverse  by  the  Olivo,  which  render- 
ed it  necessary  first  to  reduce  that  outwork.  But  this  part  was  chosen 
by  the  French,  because  the  soil  was  deep  and  easily  moved,  their  d6p6ts 
and  parks  close  at  hand,  the  ground-plot  of  the  works  so  salient  that 
they  could  be  easily  embraced  with  fire,  and  because  the  attack  would, 
it  was  supposed,  cut  off  the  garrison  from  fresh  water,  yet  this  last  ad* 
vantage  was  not  realized. 

On  the  4lh  of  May  the  French,  passing  the  Francoli,  drove  in  the 
outposts,  took  possession  of  two  small  detached  redoubts,  situated  on 
the  northern  side,  called  the  forts  of  Loretto,  and  invested  the  place. 
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However  the  Spanish  troops,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  Olivo,  killed 
and  wounded  two  hundred  men,  and  the  next  day  a  fruitless  attempt 
was  made  to  retake  the  lost  ground ;  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  under 
captain  Godrington,  consisting  of  three  English  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  besides  sloops  and  Spanish  vessels  of  war,  cannonaded 
the  French  right,  and  harassed  their  convoys,  then  coming  by  the  coastr 
road  from  the  Col  de  Balaguer.  The  investing  troops,  whose  posts  were 
very  close  to  the  Olivo,  were  also  greatly  incommoded  by  the  heavy 
fire  from  that  outwork ;  yet  the  line  was  maintained  and  perfected. 

Habert's  division,  forming  the  right  wing,  eitended  from  the  sea  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Francoli ;  general  Frire*s  division  connected  Habert 
with  Harispe*s,  whose  troops  occupied  the  ground  before  the  Olivo ;  the 
Italian  division  prolonged  Harispe's  left  to  the  road  of  Barcelona  which 
runs  close  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of  Tarragona ;  three  regiments 
were  placed  in  reserve  higher  up  on  the  Francoli,  where  a  trestle  bridge 
was  cast,  and  the  park,  which  was  established  on  the  right  of  that  river, 
at  the  village  of  Canonja,  contained  sixty-six  battering  guns  and  mortars, 
each  furnished  with  seven  hundred  rounds*  There  were  also  thirty-six 
fieldpieces,  two  thousand  artillery-men  to  serve  the  guns,  seven  hun- 
dred sappers  and  miners,  fourteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  infantry.  The  headquarters  were  fixed  at  the  village  of 
Gonstanti,  a  strong  covering  position,  the  d^p6t  at  Reus  was  secured  by 
fortified  convents,  and  the  works  at  Mora  were  defended  by  several 
battalions.  Other  troops,  placed  at  Falcet,  guarded  the  communica- 
tions, which  were  farther  secured  by  the  escorts  belonging  to  the 
convoys ;  and  the  French  had  cut  oflf  the  water  of  the  aqueducts  from 
the  Olivo,  but  this  water,  whose  source  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  off,  was 
also  necessary  to  the  besiegers  on  that  sterile  land,  and  was  again  cut  off 
by  the  somatenes,  which  obliged  the  French  to  guard  its  whole  course 
during  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  Gampo  Verde  after  bis  defeat  at  Figueras  had  sent  Sarsfield 
and  Eroles  to  their  former  posts  near  Vails,  Monblanc,  and  Igualada,  and 
embarking  at  Mataro  himself,  with  four  thousand  men,  came  on  the 
10th  to  Tarragona,  where  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  French  bad 
produced  great  consternation.  Tet  when  Gampo  Verde  arrived  with 
this  re-enforcement,  and  when  colonel  Green,  the  English  military 
agent,  arrived  on  the  15th  from  Cadiz,  in  the  Merope,  bringing  with 
him  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  two  transports  laden  with  arms  and 
stores,  Spanish  apathy  again  prevailed,  and  the  necessary  measures  of 
defence  were  neglected.'  Beyond  the  walls,  however,  the  French  post 
at  Monblanc  was  attacked  by  two  thousand  roigueletes,  and  the  som^* 
tones  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Reus. 
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Sucbet  deUefaed  general  Fr^  with  foar  battalkmt  to  reUere  the 
former  place^  where  the  attack  had  failed;  the  commaDdant  of  Eeos  alao 
diaperaed  thesoiiiatene8,and  meanwhile  Harispe  poshed  his  patrols  over 
the  Gaya  as  far  as  Torre  de  Barra,  where  he  found  some  woonded  Spa- 
niards. These  men  were  within  the  protection  of  a  conyention,  made 
by  St  Gyr  with  Reding,  by  which  the  woanded  men  of  both  armies 
were  to  be  left  in  the  civil  hospitals  of  the  different  towns,  and  iniitii- 
aUy  taken  care  of,  withoot  being  made  prisoners;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  compact  was  scrapaloosly  execated  on  both  sides,  while 
beyond  those  hospitals  the  otmost  ferocity  and  a  total  disregard  of 
civilised  usages  prevailed. 

Sarsfleld*s  arrival  near  Monblanc  threatened  the  communications  be- 
tween Reus  and  Mora,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Yalencian  colomn,  acting 
In  concert  with  captain  Adam  of  the  Invincible,  attacked  the  posts  of 
Rapita  and  Amposla  :  the  former  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and 
the  latter  was  surrounded  by  the  Valencians,  but  a  regiment  sent  from 
Tortosa,  after  disengaging  Amposla,  defeated  the  Valencians  near  Ra- 
pita ;  nevertheless  Suchet,  unwilling  to  lessen  his  already  too  small 
force,  did  not  restore  the  latter  post. 

SIMB  or  TAEIAGOlfA. 

The  French  general  having  resolved  to  attack  the  lower  town,  com- 
menced his  operations  by  constructing  a  fort  and  batteries,  on  the  right 
of  the  Francoll,  near  the  seashore,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  English  ships 
of  war  and  the  gon-boats  at  a  distance  from  his  projected  trenches. 
These  works,  commenced  in  the  night  of  the  7th,  were  successfully  con- 
tinued towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the  vessels ;  a 
trench,  lined  with  musketeers,  was  also  carried  from  the  left  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  bridge,  but  the  Spaniards  continually  harassed 
the  investing  troops  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  made  some 
attempts  against  the  camp;  wherefore  the  brigade  of  general  Salme, 
which  was  close  to  the  Olivo,  was  obliged  to  intrench,  and  yet  lost  fifty 
or  sixty  men  daily  by  the  enemy *s  skirmishers. 

On  the  night  of  the  13lh,  during  a  tempest,  the  French  stormed  two 
external  intrenchments  near  the  Olivo,  and  then  turned  them  against 
the  besieged ;  the  next  morning  a  vigorous  attempt  to  retake  them  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  men,  and  on  the  Francoli  side,  a 
sally  supported  by  the  shipping  failed  in  consequence  of  the  cowardice 
of  some  Spanish  officers.'  On  the  same  day,  besides  this  attack  on  the 
side  of  the  Francoli,  the  garrison  came  out  from  the  Barcelona  gate,  and 
six  hundred  somalenes  from  the  upper  Gaya  fell  on  the  patrols  of  the 
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Italian  dhrision,  whereupon  Palombini  seoored  the  counlry  oo  (be  llUb 
as  far  as  Arbos. 

The  ISth  a  powerfol  sortie  from  the  lower  town  was  made  by  Gonaa* 
lex,  who  passed  the  bridge,  and,  aided  by  a  fire  from  the  place,  from 
the  Olivo,  and  from  the  fleet,  pressed  Habert*s  division  hard ;  Suchet 
however  came  down  with  his  reserTe,  poshed  between  the  river  and 
the  Olivo,  and  menaced  the  Spanish  line  of  retreat,  which  obliged 
Gonsales  to  retire  with  loss.  On  the  SOth  three  other  sallies  were  made 
from  the  Olivo,  and  from  the  upper  town,  on  the  Barcelona  side,  bat 
they  were  all  in  like  manner  repulsed ;  and  that  day  Sarsfleld  took  post 
with  twelve  hundred  men  on  a  high  and  rugged  place  near  Alco?er, 
thus  menacing  (he  d^p6t  at  Reus.  The  French  general  therefore  de- 
tached two  battalions  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry,  under  general 
Broussard,  to  dislodge  him,  which  was  effected  with  (he  loss  of  a 
hundred  French  ;  but  three  days  later  he  appeared  before  Monblanc, 
and  was  only  driven  away  by  the  united  brigades  of  Fr^e  and  Palom- 
bini, who  marched  against  him*  Divers  attempts  were  also  made  upon 
the  line  of  Falcet,  especially  at  Grattaliopes,  where  the  Spanish  colonel, 
Villamil,  having  attacked  Morozinski,  a  Pole,  the  latter  defended  him- 
self successfully,  and  with  a  bravery  that  has  always  distinguished  (he 
people  of  that  heroic  nation ;  a  nation  whose  glory  springs  like  an  igni$ 
fMuu9  from  the  corruption  of  European  honour  I 

These  repealed  attacks  having  warned  Suchet  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  maintain,  with  his  weak  army,  so  great  an  extent  of  communication, 
he  abandoned  his  post  at  Monblanc,  and  contented  himself  with  pre- 
serving the  lines  of  Falcet,  and  of  Felipe  de  Balaguer ;  a  measure  the 
more  necessary,  that  the  garrison  of  Tarragona  was  now  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  for  on  the  16th,  the  Blake  had  sailed  for  Valencia  to  seek  re- 
enforcements,  and  Carlos  O'Donnel,  who  had  succeeded  Bassecour,  gave 
him  above  two  thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred  cannoniers,  who 
were  safely  landed  at  Tarragona  on  the  22d,  two  thousand  stand  of 
arms  being,  in  return,  delivered  by  captain  Codrington  to  O'Donnel,  to 
equip  fresh  levies.^  Above  twelve  thousand  men  were  thus  collected 
in  the  fortress,  but  all  the  richest  citizens  had  removed  with  their 
families  and  effects  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  the  people  were 
dispirited. 

Sachet  broke  ground  before  the  Olivo  in  the  night  of  the  21sl,  and 
carried  on  his  approaches  from  both  ends  of  the  Spanish  intrenchmcnts 
which  he  had  seized  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  His  engineers  wiahed  to 
reach  a  round  hill,  close  to  the  works,  on  which  they  proposed  to  plant 
their  0rst  breaching  battery,  and  they  crowned  it  on  the  22d,  but  with 
much  loss,  being  obliged  to  carry  the  earth  for  the  work,  up  the  hill  in 
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baskets,  and  they  were  continually  Interrupted  by  sallies.  Three 
counter-batteries  were,  however,  completed  and  armed  on  the  i7th 
with  thirteen  pieces,  of  which  six  threw  shells ;  but  to  effect  this,  the 
soldiers  dragged  the  artillery  oyer  the  rocks,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape, 
and  the  garrison  making  a  vigorous  sally,  killed  general  Salme,  when  he 
opposed  them  with  the  reserves.  The  moment  was  dangerous  to  the 
French,  but  they  were  finally  victorious,  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
having  opened  the  same  morning,  was  sustained  until  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  when  a  breach  being  formed,  the  assault  was  ordered.^ 

STORMIIIO  OP  TBI  OIIVO. 

Upon  the  success  of  this  attack,  Suchet  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  his  chance  of  taking  the  town  would  depend,  seeing  that  his  army 
was  too  feeble  to  bear  any  serious  check.  Wherefore,  having  formed 
his  colamns  of  assault,  he  personally  encouraged  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  troops  along  the  whole  line  of  investment  to  advance 
simultaneously,  and  menace  every  part  of  the  town.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  Spaniards  were  unexpectant  of  an  attack,  because  none  of 
their  guns  had  yet  been  silenced ;  but  the  French,  full  of  hope  and 
resolution  were  watching  for  the  signal.  When  that  was  given,  the 
troops  on  the  Francoli,  and  those  on  the  Barcelona  side,  made  a  sudden 
discharge  of  musketry,  beat  all  their  drums,  and  with  loud  shouts  ap- 
proached the  town  at  those  opposite  quarters ;  the  rampart  of  the  place 
was  instantly  covered  with  fire  from  within  and  from  without ;  the 
ships  in  the  offing  threw  up  rockets,  and  amidst  the  noise  of  four  hundred 
guns  the  storming  columns  rushed  upon  the  Olivo. 

The  principal  force  made  for  the  breach ;  but  a  second  column,  turn- 
ing the  fort,  got  between  it  and  the  town,  at  the  moment  when  fifteen 
hundred  men,  sent  to  relieve  the  old  garrison,  were  entering  the  gates. 
Some  of  the  French  instantly  fell  on  their  rear,  which  hurrying  for- 
ward, gave  an  opportunity  to  the  assailants  to  penetrate  with  them 
before  the  gates  could  be  closed,  and  thirty  sappers  with  hatchets  having 
followed  closely,  endeavoured  to  break  the  door,  while  Papignay,  their 
officer,  attempted  to  climb  over  the  wall ;  the  Spaniards  kiHed  him  and 
most  of  the  sappers,  but  the  other  troops  planted  their  ladders  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  cutting  though  the  pointed  stakes  above,  entered  the 
place  and  opened  the  gate.* 

At  the  main  attack  the  French  boldly  assailed  the  narrow  breach,  but 
the  ditch  was  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  Spaniards  firm,  and  the  fire  heavy, 
and  they  were  giving  way,  when  the  historian,  Yacani,  followed  by 
some  of  his  countrymen,  (it  is  a  strange  errour  to  think  the  Italians 
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have  not  a  brave  spirit ! )  cat  down  the  paling  which  blocked  the  subter- 
nnean  passage  of  the  aquednct,  and  Urns  got  into  the  ditch  and  afterwards 
into  the  fort.  Then  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  ramparts  on 
all  sides,  back  to  the  little  works  of  refuge,  before  noticed,  as  being  at 
each  end  of  the  Olivo,  from  whence  they  fired  both  musketry  and  guns ; 
but  the  French  and  Italian  reserves,  followed  by  Harispe  with  a  third 
column,  now  entered  the  place,  and  with  a  terrible  slaughter  ended  the 
contest.  Twelve  hundred  men  perished,  some  escaped,  a  thousand 
were  taken,  and  amongst  them  their  commander  who  had  received  ten 
wounds. 

In  the  morning  three  thousand  Spaniards  came  out  of  Tarragona,  yet 
retired  without  attacking,  and  Sachet  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms  to 
dispose  of  the  dead ;  this  was  however  treated  with  scorn  and  the  heaps 
were  burned,  for  the  sterile  rocks  afforded  no  earth  to  bury  them. 
Campo  Verde  now  gave  general  Senens  de  Gontreras  the  command  of 
Tarragona,  and  went  himself  to  the  field-army,  which  was  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  including  some  new  levies  made  by  the  junta  of  Ca- 
talonia. 

Suchet's  investment  having  been  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Figueras, 
his  stores  were  not  all  collected  until  the  1st  of  June,  when  trenches 
were  opened  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  lower  town  including  the  fort 
of  Francoli  and  its  chain  of  connecting  works  running  along  the  seashore, 
that  is  to  say,  1^.  The  Nun's  bastion  and  a  half-moon  called  the  King's, 
which  formed,  on  the  Spanish  right,  a  sort  of  hornwork  to  the  Royal 
fort  or  citadel ;  —  2«.  The  bastion  of  San  Carlos  and  a  half-moon  called 
the  Prince's,  which  stood  on  the  left,  in  the  retiring  angle  where  the  sea- 
line  joined  the  body  of  the  place,  and  served  as  a  counter-guard  to 
the  bastion  of  San  Carlos;  ^  3^  The  sea-line  itself  and  the  Francoli  fort* 

The  2d  of  June  the  besieged  made  a  fruitless  sally,  and  in  the  night  of 
the  5d  some  advanced  Spanish  intrenchments  were  destroyed  by  the 
French.  Sarsfield  then  entered  Tarragona  with  a  detachment,  and  look 
the  command  of  what  was  called  the  Port,  which  included  the  Mole,  the 
works  leading  to  the  Francoli,  and  the  suburb  or  lower  town,  Gontreras 
still  remaining  governor  of  all,  although  reluctantly,  for  he  expected  no 
saccess. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  the  approaches  were  carried  forward  by  the 
sap,  the  second  parallel  was  commenced,  and  on  the  6th  the  besiegers 
were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Francoli  fort,  which  had  a  wet  ditch 
and  was  of  regular  construction.  The  breaching  batteries  which  had 
been  armed  as  the  trenches  proceeded,  opened  their  fire  against  it  on 
the  7th.  The  fresh  masonry  crumbled  away  rapidly,  and  at  ten  o^clock 
that  night,  the  fort  being  entirely  destroyed,  three  hundred  chosen  men 
in  three  columns,  one  of  which  forded  the  Francoli  river,  attacked  the 
ruins,  and  the  defenders  retired  fighting,  towards  the  half- moon  of  the 
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Prince.  The  assailaoU  then  made  a  disorderly  atiempi  to  enter  with 
them,  but  were  quickly  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  fifty  men,  yet  the  lodg* 
ment  was  under  a  heavy  fire  secured ;  and  the  next  night  a  iiattery  of 
six  pieces  was  constructed  there,  with  a  riew  to  silence  the  guns  of  the 
mole,  which  together  with  those  of  the  place,  endeavoured  to  overwheioi 
the  small  space  thus  occupied,  with  shot« 

In  the  nights  of  the  8lh  and  9lh,  under  terrible  discharges  from  both 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  second  parallel  was  prolonged  to  fort 
Francoli  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left,  carried  to  within  seventy  yards 
of  the  Nun*s  bastion. 

The  11th,  Sarsfiekl  making  a  sally,  killed  some  men,  and  retarded  the 
works ;  but  before  the  15th,  three  approadies  by  the  sap  were  conducted 
against  the  Nun's  bastion,  where  the  besiegers  crowned  the  glacis,  and 
against  the  half-moon  of  the  King  and  Prince.  Fresh  batteries  were 
also  constructed,  whose  fire  embraced  the  whole  front  from  the  Prince 
to  the  Nun's  bastion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  fifty-four  guns  opened  from  the  French 
batteries,  and  the  Spaniards  placing  sand-bags  along  the  parapets,  en- 
deavoured by  musketry  to  kill  the  gunners,  who  were  much  exposed, 
while  all  the  cannon  of  the  place  which  could  be  directed  upon  the 
trenches  were  employed  to  crush  the  batteries.  Towards  evening  this 
fire  had  in  a  great  degree  mastered  that  of  the  besiegers,  destroyed  the 
centre  of  their  second  parallel,  and  silenced  a  battery  on  their  right;  but 
the  loss  and  damage  was  great  on  both  sides,  for  two  consumption  ma- 
gazines exploded  in  the  town  and  the  Nun*s  bastion  was  breadied.  The 
engineers  also  observed  that  the  ditch  of  the  Prince  was  not  carried 
round  to  the  sea,  and  hence  Suchet,  who  feared  a  continuation  of  this 
murderous  artillery  battle,  resolved  to  storm  that  point  at  once,  hoping 
to  enter  by  the  defect  in  the  ditch. 

At  nine  o'clock  two  columns,  supported  by  a  reserve,  issued  from  the 
trenches,  and  after  a  short  resistance  entered  the  work  both  by  the  gap 
of  the  ditch,  and  by  escalade ;  the  garrison  fought  well,  and  were  put  to 
the  sword,  a  few  only  escaping  along  the  quay,  these  were  pursued  by  a 
parly  of  the  French,  who  passing  a  ditoh  and  drawbridge  which  cut  off 
the  road  from  the  bastion  of  San  Carlos,  endeavoured  to  maintain  them* 
selves  there,  but  being  unsupported  were  mostly  destroyed.  The  lodg- 
ment thus  made  was  immediately  secured  and  included  in  the  trenches. 

During  the  night  of  the  17  th,  the  old  batteries  were  repaired  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  one,  to  breach  the  bastion  of  San  Carlos,  was 
begun  upon  the  half-moon  of  the  Prince ;  the  saps  and  other  approaches 
were  also  pushed  forward,  a  lodgment  was  effected  in  the  covert-way  of 
the  Nun*s  bastion,  and  the  third  parallel  was  commenced;  but  on  the 
right  of  the  trenches,  in  advance  of  the  Prince,  the  workmen  came  upon 
water  which  obliged  them  to  desist  at  that  point. 
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The  18th,  the  Uiifd  parallel  was  completed  and  the  descent  of  the 
dilch  at  the  Nud*8  bastion  was  commenced  by  an  underground  gallery ; 
yel  the  fire  from  the  upper  town  plunged  into  the  trenches,  and  thirty- 
seven  shells  thrown  very  exactly  into  the  lodgment  on  the  counterscarp, 
obliged  the  beseigers  to  relinquish  their  operations  there  during  the  day. 
At  this  time  also  the  gun-boats  which  hitherto  had  been  of  little  service 
in  the  defence  were  put  under  the  direction  of  the  British  navy,  and 
worked  with  more  ^ect;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  ever 
suffered  much  injury  from  the  vessels  of  war,  beyond  the  interruption 
sometimes  given  to  their  convoys  on  the  Col  de  Balaguer  road. 

During  the  nights  of  the  19th  and  80th,  all  the  French  works  were 
advanced,  and  the  morning  of  the  81st  the  new  battery,  in  the  Prince* 
being  ready,  opened  its  fire  against  San  Carlos,  and  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  batteries.  The  explosion  of  an  expense  magazine  silenced  the 
Princess  battery  after  a  few  rounds,  the  damage  was  however  repaired, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  nearly  all  the  Spanish  guns  being 
overcome  and  the  breaches  enlarged,  Suchet  resolved  to  storm  the  lower 
town,  fint  previous  to  describing  this  terrible  event,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  proceedings  within  and  without  the  place,  that  a  just  idea  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  on  both  sides  may  be  formed. 

Macdonald  had  continued  the  blockade  of  Figueras  with  unceasing 
vigilance;  and  as  the  best  of  the  migueletes  were  shut  up  there,  and  as 
the  defeat  of  Gampo  Yerde,  on  the  3d  of  May,  had  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  province,  the  operations  to  relieve  it  were  confined  to 
such  exertions  as  Rovera,  Manso,  and  other  chiefs  could  call  forth.  In 
tike  manner  Francisco  Milans  was  left  in  the  Hostalrich  district,  and  by 
his  local  popularity  amongst  the  people  of  the  coast  between  Palamos 
and  Barcelona,  was  enabled  to  keep  up  an  irregular  force ;  but  his  object 
was  to  be  made  captain-general  of  the  province,  and  his  desire  of  popu- 
larity, or  some  other  motive,  led  him  to  favour  the  towns  of  his  district 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  cause.  Mataro  and  Villa  Noeva  de  Sitjes 
trafficked  in  corn  with  Barcelona,  and  one  of  their  secret  convoys  was 
detected  at  a  later  period  passing  the  outposts  with  Milan's  written 
authority.  He  put  the  men  to  death  who  permitted  the  convoy  to  pass^ 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  removing  the  suspicion  of  corruption  from 
himself.'  This  traffic  was  very  advantageous  for  the  French,  and  Mau- 
rice Mathieu  being  either  unwilling  to  disturb  it,  or  that  having  recently 
Buffered  in  a  skirmish  at  Mataro,  he  feared  to  risk  his  troops,  made  no 
movement  to  aid  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  which  it  would  appear,  he  migh  t 
have  done  by  taking  possession  of  Villa  Nneva  de  Si^es. 

Soch  was  the  state  of  Eastern  Catalonia,  and  in  the  western  parts,  the 
infantry  of  Sarsfield,  and  of  Eroles,  who  had  come  down  to  the  vicinity 
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of  Vails,  and  the  cayalry  under  Caro  which  was  a  thoasand  strong, 
formed,  with  the  new  levies  ordered  by  the  junta,  an  army  of  seven  or 
eight  thoasand  men.  This  force  might  have  done  mach,  if  Campo 
Verde,  a  man  of  weak  character,  and  led  by  others,  had  not  contiaually 
changed  his  plans.  At  the  opening  of  the  siege,  Sarsfield  had  acted,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  some  success  on  the  side  of  Monblanc  and  Bens ;  bat 
when  he  was  sent  into  the  lower  town,  the  active  army  being  reduced 
to  Eroles'  division,  the  cavalry  could  do  no  more  than  supply  small 
detachments,  to  watch  the  different  French  convoys  and  posts.  Campo 
Verde,  however,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Igualada,  sent  detachments  to  the 
Gaya  and  Villafranca,  and  holding  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  as  his  post  of 
communication  with  the  fleet,  demanded  assistance  from  Murcia  and 
Valencia,  and  formed  a  general  plan  for  the  succour  of  the  place.  But 
in  Tarragona  his  proceedings  were  viewed  with  dislike,  and  discord  and 
negligence  were  rendering  the  courage  of  the  garrison  of  no  avail. 

We  have  seen  that  captain  Godrington  landed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Valencians  on  the  22d  of  May ;  besides  that  re-enforcement, 
vessels  loaded  with  powder  and  other  stores,  and  additional  mortars 
for  the  batteries,  came  from  Garthagena  and  from  Gadii  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  From  Murcia  also  came  reinforcements;  but  such  was 
the  perversity  of  some  authorities  and  the  want  of  arrangement  in  all, 
that  the  arms  of  these  men  were  taken  away  from  them  before  they 
sailed ;  and  yet  in  Tarragona  there  were  already  two  thousand  men  with- 
out arms,  a  folly  attributed  by  some  to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Mur- 
cia, by  others  to  colonel  Roche,  the  English  military  agent.*  Nor  did 
the  confusion  end  here;  for  captain  Godrington,  when  he  sailed  from 
Tarragona  to  Peniscola  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  supplied  0*Oonnel  with 
arms  for  two  thousand  recruits,  who  were  to  replace  the  Valencians 
then  embarked ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  delivered  so  many  more 
at  the  city  of  Valencia,  that  Villa  Campa  and  the  Empecinado,  whose 
troops,  after  their  dispersion  in  April  by  Abb^  and  Paris,  had  remained 
inactive,  were  enabled  again  to  take  the  field.  Thus  it  appears  that, 
while  men  were  sent  without  arms  from  Valencia  to  Tarragona,  arms 
were  being  conveyed  from  the  latter  place  to  Valencia.' 

The  troops  in  Tarragona  had,  by  these  different  re-enforcemeuts,  been 
augmented  to  near  seventeen  thousand  men ;  however  that  number  was 
never  available  at  one  time,  for  the  Murcians  were  sent  to  Mootserral 
to  be  armed,  and  the  losses  during  the  operations,  including  those  caused 
by  sickness,  had  reduced  the  garrison  at  this  period  to  less  than  twelve 
thousand.  Several  colonels  of  regiments,  and  many  other  ofiicers, 
feigning  sickness,  or  with  open  cowardice  running  away,  had  quitted 
the  town,  leaving  their  battalions  to  be  commanded  by  captains;^  the 
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general  of  artillery  was  incapable,  and  Gontreras  himself,  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants,  nnacqoainted  with  the  place  or  its  resources,  was  va- 
cillating and  deceitful  to  those  serying  under  him.  He  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  undertake  the  defence,  and  he  was  at  variance  with  Gampo  Verde 
outside,  and  jealous  of  Sarsfield  inside.  In  the  fleet  also  some  disagree^ 
ment  occurred  between  captain  Godriogton  and  captain  Bullen,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  Diana  and  Prueba  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  accused 
of  gross  misconduct* 

Carlos  0*Donnel  and  his  brother  the  conde  de  Abispal,  at  Ihe  desire 
of  captain  Godrington,  had  permilted  Miranda  to  embark  with  four 
thousand  of  the  best  Valencian  troops  for  Tarragona,  there  to  join 
in  a  grand  sally;  but  they  exacted  from  Godrington  a  pledge  to  bring 
those  who  survived  back,  for  they  would  not  suffer  this  their  second 
aid  in  men  to  be  shut  up  in  the  place  when  the  object  was  effected* 
These  troops  landed  the  12th  at  Tarragona,  yet  the  next  day,  at  Gampo 
Verde's  order,  Miranda,  instead  of  making  a  sally  as  had  been  project- 
ed, carried  them  off  by  sea  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  meet  a  detachment  of  horse  coming  from  Villafranca;  and 
on  the  15th  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  issuing  from  Tarragona  by  the  Bar- 
celona gate,  passed  the  French  line  of  investment,  without  difficulty, 
and  also  joined  Miranda,  who  then  marched  to  unito  with  Campo  Verde 
at  Igualada* 

This  movement  was  in  pursuance  of  a  grand  plan  to  succour  the 
place;  for  the  junta  of  Gatalonia,  having  quitted  Tarragona  after  the 
fall  of  the  Olivo,  repaired  with  the  archives  to  Mootserrat,  and  as  usual 
made  their  clamours  for  succour  ring  throughout  the  Peninsula :  they 
had  received  promises  of  co-operation  from  O'Donnel,  from  Villa  Gampa, 
and  from  the  partisans,  and  Gampo  Verde  proposed,  that  the  £nglish 
ships  of  war  should  keep  between  the  Goi  de  Balaguer  and  Tarragona, 
to  cannonade  the  French  convoys  on  that  route;  that  a  detachment 
should  take  post  at  Ordal  to  watch  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  and  that 
he  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  which  including  Miranda's  division 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry,  should  take 
some  commanding  position  near  Reus.  In  this  situation  he  designed 
to  send  a  detachment  towards  San  Felipe  de  Balaguer  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet,  and,  avoiding  any  serious  action,  to  operate  by  small 
corps  against  the  French  line  of  supply,  and  thus  oblige  them  to  raise 
the  siege,  or  if  they  came  out  of  their  lines  to  fight  them  in  strong  po- 
sitions. 

Gontreras  treated  this  plan  with  contempt.  He  said  it  would  cause 
the  loss  both  of  the  place  and  the  army ;  that  the  French  would  not 
raise  the  siege  except  for  a  general  battle,  and  that  within  their  lines 
the  best  mode  of  fighting  them  would  be  in  concert  with  the  garrison ; 
wherefore  he  desired  the  gcneral-in-chief  to  attack  them  in  conjunction 
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with  himself;  and  the  janta,  who  were  at  variance  with  Campo  Verde, 
backed  this  proposal. 

Neither  of  these  plans,  however,  appear  sound ;  for  though  it  is  certain, 
if  the  generals  coold  have  depended  upon  their  troops,  soch  was  the 
reduced  state  of  Sachet*s  force,  and  so  extensive  was  his  line  of  invest- 
ment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  break  throagh;  yet,  unless  the 
French  were  put  entirely  to  the  wmA^  whidi  was  unlikely,  no  great 
advantage  would  have  followed,  because  the  communicaliMi  WMukeady 
open  by  sea.  On  the  other  hand  Campo  Verde^s  plan  was  only  pro- 
posed on  the  15th,  and  would  have  been  too  slow  for  the  critical  nature 
of  the  case.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  that  great  maxim 
of  war,  which  prescribes  the  atiack  of  an  enemas  toeake$t  point  wUh 
the  greatwt  poisible  numbers,  to  have  marched  with  his  whole  force 
upon  Mora,  or  upon  Reus,  to  beat  the  troops  there,  and  destroy  the 
d6p6ts ;  and  then,  seising  some  strong  posts  on  the  hills  close  to  the 
besiegers*  lines,  to  have  intrenched  there  and  operated  daily  and  hourly 
against  their  rear.  If  Campo  Yerde  had  destroyed  either  of  these  d^p6ts 
the  siege  must  have  been  raised ;  and  if  he  was  unable  to  beat  two  or 
three  thousand  infantry  at  those  places,  he  could  not  hope,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  to  destroy  sixteen  thousand  of  all  arms 
in  the  intrenchments  before  Tarragona.  Snchet  did  not  fear  a  battle 
on  the  Francoli  river ;  but  so  tender  was  he  of  the  d^p6ts,  that  when 
Campo  Verde  sent  an  officer  to  raise  the  somatenes  about  Mora,  he 
called  Abb^  with  three  thousand  infantry  from  Teruel,  and  that  general 
who  was  active  and  experienced  in  the  guerilla  warfare,  soon  dispersed 
the  Spanish  levies,  and  took  their  chief  with  many  other  prisoners, 
after  which  hik  joined  the  besieging  army. 

Suchet  required  this  re-«nforcement.  He  had  lost  a  general,  two 
hundred  inferior  officers,  and  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
during  the  siege,  and  had  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  infantry  fit 
for  duty ;  but  colonel  Villamil,  a  partisan  of  Campo  Verde^s,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  AbWs  absence,  marched  with  a  thousand  men  to  attack 
Mora,  and  being  beaten  on  the  16th  was  succeeded  by  Eroles,  who  came 
with  his  whole  division  to  Falcet  on  the  20th,  and  captured  a  convoy 
of  loaded  mules,  driving  back  the  escort  with  some  loss  to  Mora.  The 
design  was  to  tempt  Snchet  to  send  a  strong  detachment  in  pursuit  of 
Eroles,  in  which  case  the  latter  was  by  a  rapid  march  to  rejoin  Campo 
Verde  near  Alcover,  when  the  whole  army  was  to  attack  Suchet  thus 
weakened.  However  the  French  general  would  not  turn  from  his  prin* 
cipal  object,  and  his  magaiines  at  Reus  were  still  so  full  that  the  loss  of 
the  convoy  did  not  seriously  affect  him. 

Sueh  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  21st  of  June,  when  the  order  to 
assault  the  lower  town  was  given  to  an  army,  small  in  number,  but  full 
of  vigour,  and  confident  of  success ;  while,  in  the  place  there  was  con- 
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fmion,  folif ,  and  cowardice.  Contreras  indeed  acted  a  shaineAil  part ; 
for  daring  captain  Godrington's  absence,  Sarsfleid  had  concerted  with 
the  navy,  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  town  being  stormed,  the  ships 
should  come  to  the  mole  and  the  garrison  would  retire  there,  rather 
than  to  the  upper  town ;  meanwhile  Campo  Verde  recalled  him  to  the 
active  army,  intending  that  general  Yelasco  should  replace  him ;  but 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  Slst,  the  breaches  being  then  open,  and  the  as- 
sault momentarily  expected,  Contreras  commanded  Sarsfield  instantly 
to  embark,  falsely  averring  that  soch  was  the  peremptory  order  of  Campo 
Verde«  Sarsfleid  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  a  boat  from  the  Cambrian 
frigate  carried  him  and  his  personal  staff  and  his  effects  on  board  that 
vessel ;  thus  the  command  of  the  troops  was  left  to  an  inefficient  subor- 
dinate officer,  the  assault  look  place  at  the  moment,  and  when  Yelasco 
arrived,  he  found  only  the  dead  bodies  of  those  he  was  to  have  com- 
manded. Contreras  then  assured  captain  Codrington  and  the  junta, 
that  Sarsfield  had  acted  without  his  consent,  and  had  in  fact  betrayed 
his  post!' 

STOaHINO  OP  TBB  LOWBE  TOWH. 

This  calamitous  event  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  21st.  Two 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  bastions,  and  one  in  the  fort  Royal ; 
they  were  not  wide,  and  a  few  Spanish  guns  still  answered  the  French 
fire ;  neverthdess  the  assault  was  orders,  and  as  some  suppose,  be- 
cause Suchet  had  secret  intelligence  of  Sarsfield's  removal,  and  the  con> 
sequent  confusion  in  the  garrison.' 

Fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  destined  for  the  attack,  were  assembled 
under  Palombini  in  the  trenches;  a  second  column  was  fornbed  to  sup- 
port the  storming  troops,  and  to  repel  any  sally  from  the  upper  town ; 
and  while  the  arrangements  were  in  progress,  the  French  guns  thunder- 
ed incessantly,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infantry,  impatient  for  the  signal, 
were  heard  between  the  salvoes,  redoubling  as  the  shattered  walls  gave 
way.  At  last  Harispe^s  division  began  to  menace  the  ramparts  on  the 
side  of  Barcelona,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then 
Suchet  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  act  vigorously,  gave  the  signal  and  let 
them  loose  while  it  was  still  day.  In  an  instant  the  breaches  were 
crowned,  and  the  assailants  swarmed  on  the  bastions,  the  ramparts,  and 
the  fort  Royal ;  the  Spaniards,  without  a  leader,  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  falling  in  heaps  broke  and  fled  towards  the  port,  towards  the 
mole,  and  towarda  the  upper  town,  and  a  reserve  stationed  under  the 
walls  of  the  latter  was  overthrown  with  the  same  shock.    Then  some  of 

1  Ap|>e«dts,  No.  Xlllt  leclioD  i.  >  Rogniai—Yacaai— Suchet- CaptaiD  CMlnigr 
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the  fugitives,  ronning  towards  the  mole,  vere  saved  by  the  English 
launches,  olhers  escaped  into  the  upper  town,  a  few  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  the  rest  were  slaughtered. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  lower  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy* 
Fifteen  hundred  bodies,  many  of  whom  were  inhabitants,  lay  stretched 
upon  the  place,  and  the  mercantile  magazines  of  the  port  being  set  on 
fire,  the  flames  finished  what  the  sword  had  begun.  When  the  carnage 
ceased,  the  troops  were  rallied,  working  parties  were  set  to  labour ;  and 
ere  the  confusion  in  the  upper  town  had  subsided,  the  besiegers  were 
again  hidden  in  their  trenches  and  burrowing  forward  to  the  walls  of 
the  upper  town. 

The  front  before  them  consisted  of  four  bastions  with  curtains,  but 
without  a  ditch.  The  bastion  of  St.  Paul  was  opposite  their  left,  that 
of  St.  John  opposite  their  centre,  that  of  Jesus  opposite  their  right;  bat 
the  bastion  of  Cervantes,  which  covered  the  principal  landing  place  of 
the  Milagro,  although  on  the  same  front  of  defence,  was  somewhat 
retired  and  not  included  within  the  attack.  A  hollow  piece  of  ground, 
serving  as  a  trench,  had  enabled  the  French  to  establish  their  left  in  a 
side  bastion  of  the  wall,  connecting  the  upper  with  the  lower  town ;  and 
their  right  was  strongly  protected  by  some  houses  lining  the  road,  for 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  city  there  were  four  hundred  yards  of  open 
garden-ground  interspersed  with  single  houses.  A  battery  was  cou- 
strucled  to  play  upon  the  landing  places  of  the  Milagro,  two  mortars 
which  were  on  the  hill  of  the  fort  Loretto,  concurred  in  this  object,  and 
the  light  troops  were  pushed  close  up  to  the  wall  ;  but  at  daylight  the 
ships  of  war  passed  the  port  delivering  their  broadsides  in  succession, 
Contreras  then  showed  the  heads  of  columns  as  if  for  a  sally,  and  the 
French  skirmishers  retired ;  whereupon  the  Spanish  general,  contented 
with  having  thus  cleared  his  front,  re-entered  the  place. 

The  men  saved  from  the  mole,  by  the  ships,  were  now  relanded  in 
the  upper  town,  and  the  second  re-enforcement  from  Murcia  arrived, 
but  being  like  the  first  detachment  without  arms,  only  added  to  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulties  of  the  governor.  Nevertheless  as  the  loss  of  the 
French  in  the  storming  was  about  sii  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Spaniards 
not  more  than  two  thousand,  the  besieged  had  still  nine  thousand  fight* 
ing  men ;  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  infantry  of  Suchers  army ; 
and  hence  Contreras,  far  from  quailing  beneath  the  blow,  would  not 
even  receive  a  flag  of  truce  by  which  the  French  general  offered  honour- 
able conditions. 

Suchet's  position  was  becoming  more  embarrassing  every  moment ; 
he  had  now  delivered  four  assaults,  his  force  was  diminished  nearly  one- 
filth  of  its  original  number,  and  the  men's  strength  was  spent  with 
labouring  on  his  prodigious  works :  his  line  of  communication  with 
Lerida  was  quite  intercepted,  and  that  with  Mora  interrupted,  and  he 
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had  lost  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  together  with  the  males  that  car- 
ried it.  The  resolution  of  the  besieged  seemed  in  no  manner  abated, 
and  their  communication  with  the  sea,  although  partially  under  the 
French  fire,  was  still  free;  the  sea  itself  was  covered  with  ships  of  war, 
overwhelming  re-enforcements  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  Campo 
Verde  with  ten  thousand  men  was  daily  menacing  his  rear.  The  Va- 
lencian  army,  Yilla  Gampa,  the  Empecinado,  Duran  who  had  defeated 
a  French  detachment  near  Miranda  del  Ebro,  Hina  who  had  just  then 
taken  the  convoy  with  Massena*s  baggage  at  the  Puerto  de  Arlaban,  in 
fine  all  the  partidas  of  the  mountains  of  Albaracin,  Moncayo,  and  Na- 
varre, were  in  motion,  and  menacing  his  position  in  Aragon.  This 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to  call  to  his  aid  any  more  troops  from 
the  right  of  the  Ebro,  and  yet  a  single  check  might  introduce  despondency 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  siege,  composed  as  they  were  of  different 
nations,  and  some  but  lately  come  under  his  command ;  indeed  their 
labours  and  dangers  were  so  incessant  and  wearing,  that  it  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  French  generars  talent,  and  the  men's  spirit,  that  the  con- 
fidence  of  both  was  still  unshaken* 

On  the  24th  the  crisis  seemed  at  hand,  intelligence  arrived  in  the 
French  camp,  that  the  Spanish  army  was  coming  down  the  Gaya  river 
to  fight,  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  got  under  arms,  and  an  active 
interchange  of  signals  took  place  between  the  town  and  the  fleet.  Su- 
chet  immediately  placed  a  reserve  to  sustain  the  guards  of  his  trenches, 
and  marched  with  a  part  of  his  army  to  meet  Campo  Verde*  That 
general,  pressed  by  the  remonstrances  of  Contreras  and  the  junta,  had 
at  last  relinquished  his  o'wn  plan,  recalled  Eroles,  and  united  his  army 
at  Honblanc  on  the  22d,  and  then  moving  by  Villardofia,  had  des- 
cended the  hills  between  the  Gaya  and  the  Francoli ;  he  was  now  march- 
ing in  two  columns  to  deliver  battle,  having  directed  Contreras  to  make 
a  sally  at  the  same  moment.  But  Miranda,  who  commanded  his  right 
wing,  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  some  obstacles  and  halted,  whereupon 
Campo  Verde  instantly  relinquished  the  attack,  and  marched  to  Vendril 
before  the  French  general  could  reach  him. 

The  25th  he  again  promised  Contreras  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and 
for  that  purpose  desired  that  three  thousand  men  of  the  garrison  should 
be  sent  to  Vendril,  and  the  remainder  be  held  ready  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines  during  the  action.  He  likewise  assured  him 
that  four  thousand  English  were  coming  by  sea  to  aid  in  this  project, 
and  it  is  probable  some  great  effort  was  really  intended,  for  the  breach- 
ing batteries  had  not  yet  opened  their  fire,  and  the  wall  of  the  place  was 
consequently  untouched ;  ten  thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry 
under  Campo  Verde  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  French  camp  on  the 
Barcelona  side;  eight  thousand  men  accustomed  to  fire  were  still  under 
arms  within  the  walls ;  and  on  the  26th  colonel  Skerrell  appeared  in  the 
▼01.  II.  86 
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roadstead,  not  with  four  thonsand,  but  with  twelve  hundred  Briti«h 
soldiers,  sent  from  Cadii  and  from  Gibraltar  to  succoar  Tarragona. 

The  arrlTal  of  this  force,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  roadstead, 
and  the  promises  of  Gampo  Verde,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  garrison  from 
the  depression  occasioned  by  the  disappointment  of  the  27th;  and  they 
were  still  more  elated  when  in  the  evening  colonel  Skerrett  and  his  staff, 
accompanied  by  general  Doyle,  captain  Godrington,  and  other  officers 
of  the  navy,  disembarked,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  means  of 
defence.  Bat  they  were  struck  with  consternation  when  they  heard 
that  the  British  commander,  because  his  engineers  affirmed  that  the 
wall  would  give  way  after  a  few  salvoes  from  the  breaching  batteries, 
had  resolved  to  keep  his  troops  on  board  the  transports,  idle  spectators 
of  the  garrison^s  efforts,  to  defend  the  important  place  which  he  had 
been  sent  to  succour.  > 

Gontreras,  thus  disappointed  on  all  sides,  and  without  dependence  oo 
Gampo  Verde,  resolved,  if  the  French  delayed  the  storm  until  the  29th, 
to  make  way  by  a  sally  on  the  Barcelona  road,  and  so  join  the  army  in 
the  field ;  meanwhile  to  stand  the  assault  if  fortune  so  willed  it.  And  he 
had  good  reason  for  his  resolution,  for  the  ground  in  front  of  the  walls 
was  high  and  narrow;  and  although  there  was  neither  ditch  nor  covert- 
way,  a  thick  hedge  of  aloes  trees,  no  small  obstacle  to  troops,  grew  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  which  was  also  cut  off  from  the  town,  and  from 
the  side  works,  by  an  internal  ditch  and  retrenchment.  Behind  the 
rampart  the  houses  of  the  great  street  called  the  Rambia,  were  prepared 
for  defence,  furnishing  a  second  line  of  resistance;  and  although  the 
cuts  on  the  flanks  hindered  the  making  of  sallies  in  force,  which  at  such 
a  period  was  a  good  mode  of  defence,  the  reduced  stale  of  the  French 
army  gave  reason  to  believe  that  eight  thousand  brave  men  could  resist 
it  effectually. 

The  28th  a  general  plan  for  breaking  out  on  the  Barcelona  side,  the 
co-ooperation  of  the  fleet,  and  a  combined  attack  of  the  Spanish  army, 
was  arranged ;  and  Eroles  embarked  for  the  purpose  of  re-landing  at 
Tarragona,  to  take  the  leading  of  the  troops  destined  to  sally  forth  on 
the  S9th.  The  French  general  had  however  completed  his  batteries  on 
the  night  of  the  27th,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  they  opened  with 
a  crashing  effect.  One  magazine  blew  up  in  the  bastion  of  Gervantes; 
all  the  guns  in  that  of  San  Paulo  were  dismounted;  the  wall  fell  away 
in  huge  fragmento  before  the  stroke  of  the  batteries,  and  from  the  Olivo, 
and  from  all  the  old  French  trenches,  the  guns  and  mortars  showered 
bullets  and  shells  into  the  place.  This  fire  was  returned  from  many 
Spanish  pieces,  still  in  good  condition,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  French 
batteries  were  beaten  down ;  yet  their  gunners,  eager  for  the  last  act  ol* 

1  Contreras'  Report,-  Appendii,  No.  XIII,  section  i. 
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the  siege,  liood  (o  tbeir  work  uncovered,  the  masketry  rattled  round  (he 
runperU,  the  men  on  both  aides  crowded  to  the  front,  and  while  oppro* 
brious  words  and  mutaai  defiance  passed  between  them,  the  generals, 
ahnost  within  hearing  of  each  other,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight  with 
the  vigour  that  the  crisis  demanded. 

sToaMiiio  or  ns  uppsa  towh. 

At  five  o*cbck  in  the  evening  the  French  fire  suddenly  ceased,  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  led  by  general  Habert  passing  out  from  the  parallel, 
went  at  full  speed  up  against  the  breach ;  twelve  hundred  under  gene- 
ral Ficatier  followed  in  support,  general  Montmarie  led  a  brigade  round 
the  left,  to  the  bastion  of  Rosario,  with  a  view  to  break  the  gates  there 
dnriog  the  assault,  and  thus  penetrating,  to  turn  the  interior  defence  of 
tkn  Mambia.  Harispe  took  post  on  the  Barcelona  road,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  gairtson*' 

The  columns  of  attack  had  to  pass  over  an  open  space  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  before  they  could  reach  the  foot  of  the  breach ;  and 
when  within  twenty  yards  of  it,  the  hedge  of  aloes  obliged  them  to  turn 
to  the  right,  and  left,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  of  grape, 
which  the  Spaniards,  who  were  crowding  on  the  breach  with  apparent 
desperation,  poored  unceasingly  upon  them*  The  destruciiou  was 
great,  the  head  of  the  French  column  got  into  confusion,  gave  back,  and 
was  beginning  to  fly,  when  the  reserves  rushed  up,  and  a  great  many 
oflBcers  coming  forward  in  a  body,  renewed  the  attack.  At  that  mo- 
ment one  Bianchini,  an  Italian  soldier,  who  bad  obtained  leave  to  join 
the  column  as  a  volunteer,  and  whose  white  clothes,  amidst  the  blue 
uniforms  of  the  French,  gave  him  a  supernatural  appearance,  went  forth 
alone  from  the  ranks,  and  gliding  silently  and  sternly  up  the  breach, 
notwithstanding  many  wounds  reached  the  top,  and  there  fell  dead. 
Then  the  multitude  bounded  forward  with  a  shout,  the  first  line  of  the 
Spaniards  fled,  and  the  ramparts  were  darkened  by  the  following  masses 
of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  Montmarie*s  sappers  cot  away  the  palisades  at  Rosario,  and 
his  light  troops  finding  a  rope  hanging  from  the  wall,  mounted  by  it,  at 
the  moment  when  the  assailants  at  the  breach  broke  the  Spanish  re- 
serves with  one  shock,  and  poored  into  the  town  like  a  devastating 
torrent.  At  the  Rambla  a  momentary  stand  was  indeed  made,  but  the 
impulse  of  victory  was  too  strong  to  be  longer  resisted,  and  a  dreadful 
scene  of  slaughter  and  violence  ensued.  Citizens  and  soldiers,  mad- 
dened with  fear,  rushed  out  in  crowds  by  the  Barcelona  gate,  while 
others,  throwing  themselves  over  the  ramparts,  made  for  the  landing- 
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places  withiQ  the  M ilagro ;  but  that  way  also  had  been  intercepted  by 
general  Rogniat  with  his  sappers,  and  then  nambers  throwing  them- 
selves down  the  steep  rocks  were  dashed  to  pieces,  while  they  who 
gained  the  shore  were  still  exposed  to  the  sword  of  Ihe  enemy.  Those 
that  went  out  by  the  Barcelona  gate  were  met  by  Harispe's  men,  and 
some  being  killed,  the  rest,  three  thousand  in  number,  were  made  pri- 
soners. But  within  the  town  all  was  horror;  fire  had  been  set  to 
many  houses,  Gonzalez,  fighting  manfully,  was  killed,  Contreras, 
wounded  with  the  stroke  of  a  bayonet,  was  only  saved  by  a  French 
officer;  and  though  the  hospitals  were  respected  by  the  soldiers,  in 
every  other  part  their  fury  was  unbounded.  When  the  assault  first 
commenced,  the  ship-launches  had  come  close  into  the  Milagro,  and 
now  saved  some  of  the  fugitives,  but  their  guns  swept  the  open  space 
beyond,  killing  friends  and  enemies,  as,  mixed  logether,  they  rushed  to 
the  shore;  and  the  French  dragoons,  passing  through  the  flaming 
streels  at  a  trot,  rode  upon  the  fugitives,  sabring  those  who  had  out- 
stripped the  infantry.  In  every  quarter  there  was  great  rage  and 
cruelty,  and  although  most  of  the  women  and  children  had,  during  the 
siege,  been  removed  from  Tarragona  by  the  English  shipping,  and  that 
the  richest  citizens  had  all  gone  to  Sitjes,  this  assault  was  memorable 
as  a  day  of  blood.  Only  seven  or  eight  hundred  miserable  creatures, 
principally  soldiers,  escaped  on  board  the  vessels ;  nine  thousand,  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  wounded,  were  made  prisoners :  more  than  fi?e 
thousand  persons  were  slain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced 
to  ashes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Suchel  marches  agaiost  Campo  Verde— Seixes  Villa  Nueva  «le  Sitjes  aod  makes  fifteen 
hundred  pruoners— Campo  Verde  retires  to  Igualada— Suchet  goes  to  Barcelona—A 
coancil  of  war  held  at  Cenrera  by  Campo  Verde— It  is  resolved  to  abandon  the  pro- 
vince as  a  lost  country — Confusion  ensnes — Lacy  arrives  and  assumes  the  command — 
Eroles  throws  himself  into  Montserrat— Suchet  sends  detachments  to  the  Taliey  of  Con- 
gosta  and  that  of  Vich,  and  opens  the  communication  with  Macdonald  at  Figueras— 
Returns  to  Reus— Created  a  marshal— Destroys  the  works  of  the  lower  town  of  Tarra- 
gona— Takes  Montserrat — Negotiates  with  Cuesta  for  an  exchange  of  the  French  prison- 
ers in  the  island  of  Cabrera— Stopped  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Weltesley— Mischief 
occasioned  by  the  privateers— Lacy  reorganiies  the  province— -Suchet  returns  to  Zara- 
goxa,  and  chases  the  partidas  from  the  frontier  of  Aragon— Habert  defeats  the  Valen- 
cians  at  Amposia— The  somalenes  harass  the  French  forts  near  Montserrat — ^Figueras 
surrenders  to  Maodoaald — Napoleon's  clemency— Observations — Operations  in  Valencia 


Scoot  had  lost  in  killed  and  wonnded  daring  the  siege  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men,  yet  scarcely  had  the  necessary  orders  to  efface 
the  trenches,  secure  the  prisoners,  and  establish  order  in  the  ruined 
eity  been  given,  than  the  French  general  was  again  in  movement  to 
disperse  Campo  Verde^s  force.  In  the  night  of  the  29th,  Fr^re*s  divi* 
sion  marched  upon  Villafranca,  Harispe^s  upon  Villa  Nueva,  being  fol- 
lowed by  Suchet  himself  with  Abb6*s  brigade  and  the  heavy  cavalry. 
Campo  Verde  then  abandoned  Vendril,  and  Harispe*s  column,  although 
cannonaded  by  the  English  squadron,  reached  Villa  Nueva,  where  a 
great  multitude,  military  and  others,  were  striving  to  embark  in  the 
vessels  off  the  port.  The  light  cavalry  sabred  some  and  made  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  including  the  wounded  men  who  had  been  carried 
there  from  Tarragona  during  the  siege ;  and  Fr^re*s  column  in  a  like 
manner  dispersed  the  Spanish  rear-guard  at  Vendril  and  Villafranca. 
Campo  Verde  then  fled  with  the  main  body  to  Igualada,  and  Suchet 
pushed  on  with  the  reserve  to  Barcelona,  where  he  arranged  with  Mau- 
rice Mathicu  a  plan  to  prevent  theValencian  division  from  re^mbarking, 
or  marching  to  trouble  the  blockade  of  Figueras. 

Distrust,  confusion,  and  discord  now  prevailed  amongst  the  Catalans. 
The  people  were  enraged  against  Campo  Verde,  and  the  junta  sent  to 
Cadiz  lo  demand  the  duke  of  Infantado  as  a  chief.  Hilans,  who  had 
assembled  some  migueletes  and  somatenes  about  Arens  de  Mar,  openly 
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proposed  himself,  and  Sarsfield,  whose  division  was  the  only  one  in  any 
order,  was  at  variance  with  Eroles.  The  country  people  desired  to 
have  the  latter  made  captain-general,  and  a  Janta  of  general  officers 
actaally  appointed  him ;  yet  he  would  not  accept  it  while  Campo  Verde 
remained,  and  that  general  had  already  reached  Agramunt,  whence> 
overwhelmed  with  his  misfortanes,  he  meant  to  fly  towards  Aragon* 
He  was,  however,  persuaded  to  return  to  Cervera,  and  call  a  council  of 
war,  and  then  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  Catalonia  as  a  lost  country, 
and  embark  the  army ;  and  this  disgraceful  resolution,  although  opposed 
by  Sarsfleld,  Santa-Graz,  and  even  Campo  Verde  himself,  was  adopted 
by  the  council,  and  spread  universal  consternation.'  The  junta  remon- 
strated loudly,  all  the  troops  who  were  not  Catalans  deserted,  making 
principally  for  the  Segre  and  Cin^a  rivers,  in  hope  to  pass  through  Ara- 
gon into  New  Castille,  and  so  regain  their  own  provinces ;  every  place 
was  filled  with  grief  and  despair. 

In  this  conjuncture  captain  Codrington  refused  to  embark  any  Cata- 
lans, but  he  had  promised  to  take  back  the  Valencians,  and  although  the 
conditions  of  his  agreement  had  been  grossly  violated  by  Campo  Verde 
and  Miranda,  he  performed  his  contract :  yet  even  this  was  not  arranged 
without  a  contest  between  him  and  Doyle,  on  the  one  side,  and  Miranda 
and  Caro  on  the  other.'  Meanwhile  colonel  Green,  instead  of  remaining 
at  the  Spanish  headquarters,  returned  to  Peniscola  with  all  the  money 
and  arms  under  his  control  \^  and  the  captain  of  the  Prueba  frigate, 
having  under  his  command  several  Spanish  vessels  of  war  loaded  with 
wounded  men,  the  archives  of  the  municipality ,  ammunition,  storeSt  and 
money,  all  belonging  to  Catalonia,  set  sail  for  Majorca  under  such  sus- 
picious circumstances,  that  captain  Codrington  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  a  ship  to  fetch  him  back  by  force.4 

In  the  midst  of  these  afflicting  scenes  Suchet  brought  up  his  troops  to 
Barcelona,  and  Maurice  Mathieu  with  a  part  of  his  garrison  marching 
upon  Mataro,  dispersed  a  small  body  of  men  that  Eroles  had  collected 
there ;  but  the  Valencian  infantry  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  escaped  to  Arens  de  Mar,  and  being  received  on  board  the 
English  vessels  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  The  cavalry, 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  horses,  would  not  embark,  and  menaced 
their  general  Caro,  who  fled  from  their  fury ;  nevertheless  Eroles  rallied 
them,  and  having  gathered  some  stores  and  money  from  the  smaller  d^- 
p6ls,  marched  inland.  Campo  Verde  then  embarked  privately  in  the 
Diana  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  general  Lacy,  who  had 
arrived  from  Cadiz,  took  the  command  ;  yet  he  would  have  been  disre- 
garded, if  Eroles  had  not  set  the  example  of  obedience.^    Suchet  bow- 
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ever  moved  agiiASt  him,  and  first  scoaring  the  valley  of  the  Gongosta 
and  that  of  Vich,  spread  his  columns  in  all  directions,  and  opened  a 
communication  with  Macdonald  at  Figueras.  Lacy,  thus  pressed,  col- 
lected the  cavalry  and  a  few  scattered  Catalonian  battalions  remaining 
about  Solsona,  Cardona,  and  Sen  d'Urgel,  and  took  refuge  in  the  hills, 
while  Eroies  threw  himself  into  Montserrat,  where  large  magazines  had 
been  previously  formed. 

Snchet  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the  valleys,  resolved  to  attack 
this  celebrated  place,  and  for  this  purpose  leaving  Fr^re  and  Harbpe  at 
Yich  and  Hoya,  with  orders  to  move  at  a  given  time  upon  Hontserrat, 
returned  himself  with  the  reserve  to  Reus.  Here  he  received  despatches 
from  Napoleon,  who  had  created  him  a  marshal,  and  had  sent  him  or* 
ders  to  take  Montserrat,  to  destroy  the  works  of  Tarragona,  with  the 
exception  of  a  citadel,  and  finally  to  march  against  Valencia.  Be  there* 
fore  preserved  the  upper  town  of  Tarragona,  ruined  the  rest  of  the 
works,  carried  the  artillery  to  Tortosa,  and  marched  against  Montserrat 
on  the  22d  of  July  by  the  way  of  Honblanc  and  Santa  Goloma  to  Igua- 
lada.  At  the  same  time  Uarispe  and  Fr&re  moved  by  Manresa,  and 
Maurice  Hathieu  entered  Esparaguera  with  a  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona. 

TAKING  or  HOIITSBRaAT. 

This  strong-hold  was  occupied  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  migue- 
letes  and  somatenes,  inadequate  as  it  proved  to  defend  it  against  a  great 
body  of  men  such  as  Suchet  was  bringing  up.  But  Eroies  was  daily 
raising  recruits  and  adding  works  to  the  natural  strength,  and  it  would 
soon  have  been  impregnable;  for  on  all  sides  the  approaches  were 
through  the  midst  of  steeps  and  precipices,  and  high  upon  a  natural 
platform,  opening  to  the  east,  and  overlooking  the  Llobregat,  stood  the 
convent  of  '^Nueslra  Seiiora  de  Montserrat,"  a  great  edifice,  and  once 
full  of  riches,  but  the  wary  monks  had  removed  their  valuables  to  Mi* 
norca  early  in  the  war.  It  was  now  well  stored  and  armed,  and  above 
it  huge  peaks  of  stone  shot  up  into  the  clouds  so  rude,  so  naked,  so  de- 
solate, that,  to  use  Suchel*s  expressive  simile,  "  It  was  like  the  skeleton 
of  a  mountain.'* 

There  were  three  ways  of  ascending  to  this  convent;  one  from  Tgoa- 
lada  which  winded  up  on  the  north,  from  Gasa  Mansana,  between  a 
perpendicular  rock  and  a  precipice  ;  this  road,  which  was  the  only  one 
supposed  practicable  for  an  attack,  was  defended  by  two  successive  bat- 
teries, and  by  a  retrenchment  immediately  in  front  of  the  convent  itself. 
The  other  two  ways  were,  a  foot-path  on  the  south  leading  to  Colbato, 
and  a  narrow  road  crossing  the  Llobregat  and  running  by  Monistrol  on 
the  cast,  but  both  so  crossed  and  barred  by  precipices  as  to  be  nearly 
inaccessible  to  troops. 
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Sochet  disposed  one  brigade  at  Colbato  to  meoaee  that  front,  and  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  then  occupied  the  roads  of 
Ignalada  and  Monistrol  with  Harispe*s  and  Fr^re's  diyisions,  and  di- 
rected Abb^*s  brigade  to  attack  the  convent  from  Casa  Hansana  by  the 
northern  line.  The  24th9  Abb^  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Casa  MansaiUy 
and  the  2SSth  advanced  op  the  mountain,  flanked  by  some  light  troops, 
and  supported  by  Sachet  in  person  with  the  Barcelona  troops,  hot  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  somatenes,  who  had  gathered  roand  the  peaks 
above*  In  a  short  time  the  first  Spanish  battery  opened  upon  the  head 
of  the  column  as  it  tamed  an  angle,  but  more  light  troops  being  sent 
out,  they  climbed  the  rough  rocks,  and  getting  above  the  battery  shot 
down  upon  the  gunners,  while  the  leading  companies  of  the  colamn 
rushed  forward,  in  front,  and  before  a  second  discharge  could  be  made, 
reached  the  foot  of  the  battery  beneath  the  line  of  fire.  The  Spaniards 
then  threw  down  large  stones  upon  the  French  until  the  fire  of  the  light 
troops  above,  became  so  galling  that  the  work  was  abandoned,  the 
French  however  followed  close,  and  the  men  above  continued  clamber- 
ing along  With  that  energy  which  the  near  prospect  of  success  inspires ; 
thus  the  Spaniards,  unable  to  rally  in  time,  were  overtaken  and  bayonet- 
ted  in  the  second  battery,  and  the  road  was  opened. 

Abb6  now  re-formed  his  troops  and  marched  on  to  assail  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  convent,  but  as  he  advanced  a  sharp  musketry  was  heard  on 
the  opposite  quarter,  and  suddenly  the  Spanish  garrison  came  flying 
out  of  the  building  pursued  by  French  soldiers,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  the  brigade  from  Colbato ;  they  however  proved  to  be  the  light  troops 
first  sent  out,  to  keep  off  the  somatenes  from  the  right  flank;  for  when 
the  column  advanced  up  the  mountain,  these  men,  about  three  hundred 
in  number,  had  wandered  too  far  to  the  right,  and  insensibly  gaining 
ground  up  hill,  had  seized  one  or  two  of  the  hermitages  with  which  the 
peaks  are  furnished;  then  growing  more  daring,  they  pressed  on  unop- 
posed, until  they  gained  the  rock  immediately  overhanging  the  convent 
itself,  and  perceiving  their  advantage,  with  that  intelligence  which 
belongs  only  to  veterans,  immediately  attacked  the  Spanish  reserves. 
Their  commandiog  position,  the  sleep  rocks,  and  narrow  staircases, 
compensated  for  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  in  a  little  time  they 
gained  one  of  the  doors,  entered,  and  fought  the  defenders  amongst  the 
cloisters  and  galleries,  with  various  turns  of  fortune,  until  the  fugitives 
from  the  batteries,  followed  by  Abb^,  arrived,  and  then  the  whole  gar- 
rison gave  way  and  fled  down  the  eastern  precipices  to  the  Llobregat, 
where  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country  they  easily  avoided  Ha- 
rispe's  men. 

The  loss  of  this  place,  which  by  Eroles  and  others  was  attributed  to 
colonel  Greenes  having  carried  off  the  money  destined  for  strengthening 
it,  was  deeply  felt  from  its  military  importance,  and  from  the  supersti- 
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tioos  TeneraCion  in  which  it  was  held  :  several  towns  then  offered  their 
submission,  many  Tillages  gave  up  their  arms,  and  a  general  fear  of 
Sachet's  prowess  began  to  spread  all  over  Spain ;  bat  the  Catalans,  a 
fierce  and  constant  race,  were  not  yet  conquered.  The  anarchy  at- 
tendant upon  the  fall  of  Tarragona  and  the  after-moyeroents  of  Sachet 
had  indeed  been  great ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  persons  who 
might  haye  aided  to  restore  order,  acted  so  as  to  increase  the  general 
confusion,  and  their  bad  example  was  followed  by  the  authorities  in 
other  provinces  who  were  most  immediately  connected  with  Catalonia  : 
thus  Cuesta,  at  this  time  governor  of  the  Balearic  isles,  Bassecour  who 
was  at  Cuenca,  and  Palacios,  who  had  just  been  made  captain-general 
of  Valencia,  did  in  no  manner  comport  themselves  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired. Cuesta,  who  had  neglected  to  send  from  Minorca  the  guns 
wanted  in  Catalonia,  now  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  eichange  the 
prisoners  at  Cabrera  against  those  of  Tarragona,  a  praiseworthy  thing, 
if,  as  Suchet  asserts,  it  arose  from  humanity;  aiMi  not  an  ill-judged 
measure  in  itself,  because  the  Catalonian  soldiers  to  be  exchanged  were 
the  best  in  Spain,  and  the  French  prisoners  were  ruined  in  constitution 
by  their  hard  captivity.  But  at  this  period  of  distress  it  was  impolitic, 
and  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Catalonians,  as  tending  to  increase 
the  French  force.  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wellesley  this  exchange  was, 
however,  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  regency,  and  Cuesta  refused  to 
receive  any  more  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  which  while  those  already  there 
were  so  tormented,  was,  from  whatever  motive  arising,  a  meritorious 
act,  and  the  last  important  one  of  his  life,  for  he  soon  after  died.  The 
prisoners  remained,  therefore,  a  disgrace  to  Spain  and  to  England ;  for 
if  her  envoy  interfered  to  prevent  their  release,  she  was  bound  to  insist, 
that  thousands  of  men,  whose  prolonged  captivity  was  the  result  of  her 
interference,  should  not  be  exposed  upon  a  barren  rock,  naked  as  they 
were  born,  and  Ogbting  for  each  other's  miserable  rations  to  prolong  an 
existence  inconceivably  wretched.' 

This  untoward  state  of  affairs  in  Catalonia  was  aggravated  by  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  French  privateers,  who  taking  advantage  of  the 
times,  plundered  the  people  along  the  coast  in  concert ;  and  they  were 
all  engaged  in  the  smuggling  of  tobacco,  the  monopoly  of  which  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  Spain  formed  the  principal  resource  of  the  revenue.' 
Yet  there  were  many  considerable  resources  left  to  the  Catalans.  The 
chief  towns  had  fallen,  but  the  mountainous  districts  were  not  subdued 
and  scarcely  crossed  by  the  French  lines  of  invasion.  The  somatenes 
were  numerous,  more  experienced,  and  still  ready  to  come  forward, 
under  a  good  general,  if  arms  were  provided  for  them,  and  the  English 
squadron  was  always  at  hand  to  aid  them  :  admiral  Keats  brought  three 
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thoQsand  maskeCs  from  Gibraltar,  Sir  E.  Pellew,  who  had  sooceeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  was  anxloos  to  succour  the 
province  to  the  foil  extent  of  his  means,  and  Minorca  was  a  great  d6p6t 
of  guns,  stores,  and  even  men.  Lacy,  Eroles,  Rovera,  and  others,  there- 
fore, raised  fresh  levies ;  and  while  the  blockade  of  Figoeras  continued 
to  keep  all  Macdonald's  army  employed,  the  Spaniards  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity to  operate  partially  on  the  side  of  Bttalu  and  Bispal,  and  even 
in  the  French  Cerdafia,  which  being  unprotected,  was  invaded  by  Lacy. 

Suchet,  whose  posts  now  extended  from  Lerida  to  Montserrat  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  from  Tarragona  to  Meqninenxa,  foresaw  that  a 
new  and  troublesome  Catalonian  war  was  preparing;  but  he  was  obli- 
ged to  return  to  Zaragoia,  partly  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Valencia, 
partly  to  restore  tranquillity  in  Aragon,  which  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  passage  of  the  seceders  from  Campo  Yerde^s  army.  The  Valencian 
cavalry  also,  when  Eroles  threw  himself  into  Montserrat,  had  under  the 
conduct  of  general  Gasca  endeavoured  to  push  through  Aragon  towards 
Navarre;  and  although  they  were  intercepted  by  general  Reille,  and 
followed  closely  by  Chlopiski,  they  finally  reached  Valencia  without 
much  loss,  and  the  rest  of  the  fugitives  gained  the  Moncayo  mountains 
and  afterwards  joined  Mina.  That  chief  was  then  in  a  very  low  state; 
he  had  been  defeated  on  the  14th  of  July  at  Sanguessa,  by  Chlopiski, 
and  Reille,  who  using  the  re-enforcements  then  pouring  into  Spain,  had 
pursued  and  defeated  him  again  at  Estella  on  the  23d,  at  Sorlada  on  the 
84lh,  and  at  Val  de  Baygory  on  the  2Sth ;  yet  he  finally  escaped  to 
Motrico  on  the  Biscay  coast,  where  he  received  fresh  arms  and  stores 
from  the  English  vessels ;  but  he  was  again  defeated  by  Caffarelli,  and 
finally  driven  for  refuge  to  the  district  of  Ijcibana ;  here  the  soldiers 
flying  from  Tarragona  and  Figueras  joined  him,  and  he  soon  reappeared 
more  fierce  and  powerful  than  before. 

Meanwhile  Villa  Campa,  whose  division  had  been  re-equipped  firom 
the  supplies  given  by  captain  Godrington,  concerted  his  operations  with 
the  partida  chiefs  Duran  and  Campillo,  and  their  combined  forces  being 
eight  thousand  strong,  having  advanced  from  different  quarters  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  invested  Calatayud,  and  sought  to  carry  off 
grain,  which  was  now  very  scarce. >  This  delayed  the  invasion  of  Va- 
lencia, for  Suchet  would  not  undertoke  it  until  he  had  again  secured  the 
frontier  of  Aragon,  and  many  of  his  battalions  were  then  escorting  the 
prisoners  to  France.  But  when  they  returned,  he  directed  numerous 
columns  against  the  partidas,  and  at  the  same  time  troops  belonging  to 
the  army  of  the  centre  came  down  by  the  way  of  Medina  Celi ;  where- 
upon the  Spaniards  retired  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  of  Soria 
on  one  side,  and  in  those  of  Albaracin  on  the  other. 

1  Mr.  Stuart's  papery  MSS, 
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Fonr  tboasand  of  the  Valencian  army  had  meanwhile  marched  agaiost 
Rapita  and  Amposta,  for  (he  former  post  was  re-established  after  the 
fall  of  Tarragona,  bat  although  Habert,  marching  oat  of  Tortosa  with 
ieren  or  eight  handred  men,  defeated  them  with  a  considerable  loss, 
the  embarrassments  of  the  third  corps  were  not  removed ;  for  while  these 
•accesses  were  obtained  on  the  right  of  the  Ebro  the  Catalans  began  to 
harass  the  posts  between  Lerida  and  Hontserrat*  On  the  9th  of  Aognst 
the  somatenes  fell  on  some  Italians  placed  in  Monistrol,  and  were  with 
diflScalty  repalsed ;  and  a  few  days  after,  a  convoy  coming  from  Igoalada 
to  Montserrat,  was  attacked  by  fifteen  handred  insnrgents,  and  was 
unable  to  proceed  ontil  Palombini  arrived  with  a  battalion  and  dislodged 
the  Catalans,  hot  he  lost  more  than  a  handred  of  his  own  men  in  the 
action.  Sachet  finding  from  these  events  that  he  conld  not  safely 
withdraw  his  main  body  from  Catalonia  antil  the  fall  of  Figoeras  should 
let  loose  the  army  of  the  apper  province,  sent  fresh  troops  to  Montserrat, 
and  ordered  Palombini  to  move  with  his  garrison  to  aid  M acdonaid  in 
the  blockade;  that  place  had,  however,  surrendered  before  Palombini 
had  passed  Barcelona. 

General  Martinez,  after  making  many  vain  efforts  to  break  the  line 
of  blockade,  and  having  osed  every  edible  sabstance,  prepared,  on  the 
16th  of  Augnst,  to  make  a  final  effort,  in  concert  with  Rovera  who  came 
down  to  Llers.  An  officer  deserting  f^om  the  garrison  betrayed  the 
project ;  and  Rovera  was  beaten  in  the  morning  before  the  garrison  sal- 
lied :  nevertheless,  in  the  night  Martinez  endeavonred  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  lines  on  the  side  of  Rosas,  bat  was  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  four  handred  men.  Three  days  after,  the  place  was  given  up  and 
three  thousand  famished  men  were  made  prisoners.  Thus  ended  the 
fourth  great  effort  of  the  Catalonians.  The  success  of  the  French  was 
not  without  alloy,  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  blockading  troops  had 
died  of  a  pestilent  distemper ;  Macdonald  himself  was  too  ill  to  continue 
in  the  command,  and  the  remainder  of  his  army  was  so  weakened,  that 
no  further  active  operations  could  be  undertaken ;  Suchet  was  still  oc- 
cupied in  Aragon,  and  Lacy  thus  obtained  time  and  means  to  reorganize 
troops  for  a  fifth  effort. 

The  persons  who  had  betrayed  the  place  to  Rovera  were  shot  by  Mac- 
donald, and  the  commandant  whose  negligence  had  occasioned  this 
misfortune  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  Napoleon,  who  has  been  so 
foully  misrepresented  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  Napoleon,  who  had  com- 
moted the  sentence  of  Dupont,  now  pardoned  general  Guillot ;  a  clemency 
in  both  cases  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  loss  of  an  army  by  one,  and 
of  a  great  fortress  by  the  other,  not  only  tended  directly  and  powerfully 
to  the  destruction  of  the  emperor's  projects,  but  were  in  themselves 
great  crimes ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe 
would  have  displayed  such  a  merciful  greatness  of  mind. 
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1*.  The  emperor  was  discontented  with  Macdonaid*8  operations,  and 
that  general  seems  to  have  mistaken  both  the  nature  of  mountain  war- 
fare in  general,  and  that  of  Catalonia  in  particular.  The  first  reqnires  a 
perseyering  activity  in  seicing  such  commanding  posts  on  the  flanks  or 
rear  of  an  adversary  as  will  oblige  him  to  fight  on  disadvantageous  terms ; 
and  as  the  success  greatly  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  the 
troops,  their  spirit  should  be  excited  by  continual  enterprise,  and  nou- 
rished by  commendation  and  rewards.  Now  Macdonald,  if  we  may 
beh'eve  Vacani,  an  eyewitness,  did  neither  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
soldiers,  nor  cherish  their  ardour ;  and  while  he  exacted  a  more  rigid 
discipline,  than  the  composition  of  his  troops  and  the  nature  of  the  war 
would  bear,  he  let  pass  many  important  opportunities  of  crushing  his 
enemies  in  the  field.  His  intent  was  to  reduce  the  ferocious  and  in- 
subordinate dispositibn  of  his  men,  but  the  peculiar  state  of  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  war  on  both  sides,  did  not  permit  this,  and  hence  his 
marches  appeared  rather  as  processions  and  ceremonies  than  warlike 
operations.  He  won  no  town,  struck  no  important  blow  in  the  field, 
gave  no  turn  to  the  public  feeling,  and  lost  a  most  important  fortress, 
which,  with  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  he  could  scarcely  regain. 

The  plans  of  all  the  French  generals  had  been  different.  St.  Cyr  used 
to  remain  quiet,  until  the  Spaniards  gathered  in  such  numbers  that  he 
could  crush  them  in  general  battles;  but  then  he  lost  all  the  fruit  of  his 
success  by  his  inactivity  afterwards.  Augereau  neither  fought  battles 
nor  made  excursions  with  skill,  nor  fulfilled  the  political  hopes  which 
he  had  excited.  Macdonald  was  in  constant  movement,  but  he  avoided 
battles ;  allhough  in  every  previous  important  attack  the  Catalans  had 
been  beaten,  whether  in  strong  or  in  weak  positions.  Suchet  alone 
combined  skill,  activity,  and  resolution,  and  the  success  which  distin- 
guished his  operations  is  the  best  comment  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
others.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  this  last  marshal  was  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  offensive  operations,  and  that  the  emperor  required  of  the 
seventh  corps  exertions  which  the  extreme  want  of  provisions  prevented 
it  from  making.  Napoleon  might  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  resources 
at  first,  and  have  thus  put  it  upon  enterprises  beyond  its  means ;  but 
after  two  years*  experience,  after  receiving  the  reports  of  all  the  generals 
employed  there,  and  having  the  most  exact  information  of  all  occur* 
rences,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  so  consummate  a  captain  would 
have  urged  Macdonald  to  undertake  impracticable  operations ;  and  the 
latter  gave  no  convincing  proof  that  his  own  views  were  sound.  Not- 
withstanding the  continual  complaints  of  St.  Cyr,  and  other  French 
writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  man 
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who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
French  armies  were  continually  overmatched,  it  is  certain  that,  after 
Baylen,  the  latter  never  lost  a  great  battle  except  to  the  English ;  that 
they  took  every  town  they  besieged,  and  never  suffered  any  reverse 
from  the  Spaniards  which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  executive 
officers.  It  would  be  silly  to  doubt  the  general  merit  of  a  man  who  ih 
so  many  wars,  and  for  many  years,  has  maintained  the  noblest  reputa- 
tion, amidst  innumerable  dangers,  and  many  great  political  changes  in 
his  own  country,  but  Macdona1d*s  military  talents  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  for  the  irregular  warfare  of  Catalonia. 

9?.  The  surprise  of  Figueras  has  been  designated  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  Spaniards,  because  it  shut  up  a  large  body  of  their  best  migueletes, 
who  fell  with  the  place ;  and  because  it  drew  off  Campo  Verde  from 
Tarragona  at  a  critical  period.  Let  us,  however,  contrast  the  advan* 
tages,  and,  apart  from  the  vigour  and  enterprise  displayed  in  the  execu- 
tion, no  mean  help  to  the  cause  at  the  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
taking  of  that  fortress  was  a  great  gain  to  the  Catalans;  for,  first,  it 
carried  away  Macdonald  from  Barcelona,  and  thus  the  fall  of  Montserrat 
was  deferred,  and  great  danger  of  failure  incurred  by  Suchet  at  Tarra- 
gona; a  failure  infallible,  if  his  adversaries  had  behaved  with  either  skill 
or  courage.  Secondly,  it  employed  all  the  French  army  of  Upper  Cata« 
Ionia,  the  national  guards  of  the  frontier,  and  even  troops  from  Toulon, 
in  a  blockade,  during  which  the  sword  and  sickness  destroyed  more  than 
four  thousand  men,  and  the  remainder  were  so  weakened  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  field  service  for  a  long  time ;  meanwhile  Lacy  reorganized  fresh 
forces,  and  revived  the  war,  which  he  could  never  have  done  if  the 
seventh  corps  had  been  disposable*  Thirdly,  seeing  that  Campo  Verde 
was  incapable  of  handling  large  masses,  it  is  doubtful  if  ho  could  have 
resisted  or  retarded  for  any  time  the  investment  of  Tarragona ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  blockade  of  Figueras  gave  an  opportunity  to  Catalonia, 
to  recover  the  loss  of  Tarragona;  and  it  obliged  Suchet,  instead  of  Mac- 
donald, to  take  Montserrat,  which  disseminated  the  former's  force,  and 
retarded  the  invasion  of  Valencia.  Wherefore  Rovera*s  daring,  in  the 
surprise,  and  Martinez'  resolution  in  the  maintaining  of  Figueras,  were 
as  useful  as  they  were  glorious. 

3».  The  usual  negligence,  and  slowness  of  the  Spaniards,  was  apparent 
during  this  campaign;  although  resolution,  perseverance,  and  talent 
were  evinced  by  Suchet  in  all  his  operations,  the  success  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  faults  of  his  opponents,  and  amongst  those  faults 
colonel  Skerrett's  conduct  was  prominent.  It  is  true  that  captain  Co- 
drington  and  others  agreed  in  the  resolution  not  to  land ;  that  there  was 
a  heavy  surf,  and  that  the  engineers  predicted  on  the  S7th  that  the  wall 
would  soon  be  beaten  down ;  but  the  question  should  have  been  viewed 
in  another  light  by  colonel  Skerrett.    Tarragona  was  the  bulwark  of  the 
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principality,  the  stay  and  hope  of  the  war.  U  wa$  the  city  of  Spain 
whose  importance  was  next  to  Cadiz,  and  before  ita  walla  the  secorilj 
or  the  rain  of  Valencia  as  well  as  of  Catalonia  was  to  be  found.  Of  the 
French  scarcely  fourteen  tlioiuand  infantry  were  under  arms,  and  those 
were  exiiaasted  with  toil.  The  upper  town,  which  was  the  body  of  Che 
place,  was  still  unbreached,  it  was  only  attacked  npon  one  narrow  front, 
and  behind  it  the  Rambla  offered  a  second  and  a  more  powerful  defence. 
Hiere  were,  to  use  the  governor's  expression,  within  the  walls  *'eigh$ 
thousand  of  the  moat  leaHike  troops  in  Spain,*'  and  there  was  a  suc- 
couring army  without,  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  infantry  of  the 
besiegers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  stoutest  assailants  might 
ha?e  been  repulsed,  and  a  severe  repulse  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
French  operations. 

Captain  Codrington  asserts  that  in  the  skirmishes  beyond  the  w«lla» 
the  valour  of  the  garrison  was  eminent ;  and  be  saw  a  poor  ragged 
fellow  endeavouring,  such  was  his  humanity  and  greatness  of  mind,  to 
stifle  the  burning  fusee  of  a  shell  with  sand,  that  some  women  and 
children  might  have  time  to  escape.  Feeling  and  courage,  the  springs 
of  moral  force,  were  therefore  not  wanting,  but  the  virtue  of  the  people 
was  diminished,  and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  overlaid,  by  the  bad  con. 
duct  of  their  leaders.  The  rich  citizens  fled  early  to  Villa  Nueva,  and 
they  were  followed  by  many  superior  officers  of  regiments ;  Contreras 
jealous  of  Sarsfield  had  obliged  him,  as  we  ha?e  seen,  to  quit  his  post 
at  a  critical  moment,  and  then  represented  it  to  the  garrison  as  a  deser- 
tion ;  the  Valencians  were  carried  off  after  being  one  day  in  the  place, 
and  the  Morcians  came  without  arms ;  and  all  this  confusion  and  mis* 
chief  were  so  palpable,  that  the  poor  Spanish  soldiers  could  anticipate 
nothing  but  failure  if  left  to  themselves,  and  it  was  precisely  for  Uiis 
reason  that  the  British  should  have  been  landed  to  restore  confidence. 
And  is  there  nothing  to  be  allowed  for  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  English 
column  breaking  out  of  the  place  at  the  moment  of  attack?  Let  it  be 
remembered  also,  that  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  seventy-four, 
convoying  the  transports,  such  was  the  number  of  ships  of  war,  that  a 
thousand  seamen  and  marines  might  have  been  added  to  the  troops ;  and 
who  can  believe  that  three  or  four  thousand  French  and  Italians,  the 
utmost  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  mass  on  one  point,  and  that  not 
an  easy  point,  for  the  breach  was  narrow  and  scarcely  practicable,  would 
have  carried  the  place  against  eight  thousand  Spaniards  and  two  thousand 
British,  But  then  the  surf  and  the  enemy's  shot  at  the  landing-place, 
and  the  opinion  of  general  Doyle  and  of  captain  Codrington  and  of  the 
engineers !  The  enemy's  shot  might  have  inflicted  loss,  but  could  not, 
especially  at  night,  have  stopped  the  disembarkation  ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  engineers,  was  a  just  report  of  the  state  of  the  walls,  but  in  no 
manner  touched  the  moral  considerations. 
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When  the  Roman  Pompey  was  adjured  by  his  friends  not  to  pat  to 
sea  daring  a  Tiolent  storm  he  replied,  "  ii  i$  necesiarr  to  mUI—U  U  noi 
mece$$ary  to  the.**  It  was  also  necessary  to  sare  Tarragona  I  Was  no 
risk  to  be  incurred  for  so  great  an  object?  Was  an  uncertain  danger  to 
be  weighed  against  such  a  loss  to  Spain?  Was  the  British  intrepidity 
to  be  set  at  nought  ?  Were  British  soldiers  to  be  quiet  spectators,  while 
Spaniards  stood  up  in  a  fight  too  dangerous  for  them  to  meddle  with? 
Is  that  false  but  common  doctrine,  so  degrading  to  soldiers,  that  brick- 
and-mortar  sentiment,  that  the  courage  of  the  garrison  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  to  be  implicitly  followed  ?  What  if  the  Spaniards  had  been 
successful  ?  The  result  was  most  painful !  Tarragona  strongly  fortified, 
having  at  different  periods  above  fifteen  thousand  men  thrown  into  it, 
with  an  open  harbour  and  free  communication  by  sea,  was  taken  by  less 
than  twenty  thousand  French  and  Italian  infantry,  in  the  face  of  a 
succouring  army,  a  British  brigade,  and  a  British  fleet ! 

4*«  The  cruelty  of  the  French  general  and  the  ferocity  of  his  soldiers, 
have  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  writers ;  but  Suchet  has  vindicated  his 
own  conduct,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  close 
investigation  of  facts  which  have  been  distorted,  or  of  reasoning  which 
has  been  misapplied.  That  every  barbarity,  commonly  attendant  upon 
the  storming  of  towns,  was  practised  may  be  supposed ;  there  is  in  the 
military  institutions  of  Europe  nothing  calculated  to  arrest  such  atroci-* 
ties.  Soldiers  of  every  nation  look  upon  the  devastation  of  a  town  taken 
by  assault  as  their  right,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  Suchet  respon* 
sible  for  the  violence  of  an  army  composed  of  men  from  different  coun- 
tries, exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  by  a  cruel 
warfare ;  in  Spanish  towns  also  the  people  generally  formed  a  part  of 
the  garrison. 

OPBlATIOlfS   IN  YALBlfCIA   AlfB  VUBCIA* 

The  transactions  in  the  first  of  these  provinces  daring  the  siege  of 
Tarragona  have  been  already  sufficiently  noticed ;  and  those  in  Murcia 
were  of  little  interest,  for  the  defeat  of  Blake  at  Cullar  in  November  1810,' 
and  the  fever  which  raged  at  Carthagena,  together  with  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  and  the  neglect  of  the  government  had  com- 
pletely ruined  the  Murcian  army.  The  number  of  men  was  indeed  con- 
siderable, and  the  fourth  French  corps,  weakened  by  drafts  for  the 
expedition  to  Estramadura,  and  menaced  by  the  Barosa  expedition, 
could  not  oppose  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men ;  yet  the  province 
had  never  been  touched  by  an  enemy,  and  the  circumstances  were  all 
favourable  for  the  organization  and  frequent  trial  of  new  troops. 

I  Seepage  a5i. 
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In  Febroary  1811  colonel  Roche,  the  military  agent,  described  the 
whole  army  as  *'  ready  to  disperse  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy, '^ 
and  in  the  following  Jone  he  says  that  ^  after  being  left  to  theinselyes 
for  three  years,  the  Mnrcian  troops  were  absolutely  in  a  worse  state  than 
they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  that  general  Freire, 
although  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand 
cavalry,  dared  not  attack  the  six  thousand  French  before  him,  lest  his 
men  should  disperse,  and  they  thought  as  little  of  the  general  as  he  did 
of  them;  that  indolence,  lassitude,  and  egotism  prevailed  in  all  parts; 
that  the  establishment  of  the  cortez  had  proved  but  a  slight  stimulus  to 
the  enthusiasm,  which  was  fast  dying  away,  and  that  the  most  agreeable 
thing  in  the  world  at  the  moment  to  the  Spaniards,  would  be  to  remain 
neuter,  while  England  and  France  fought  the  battle  and  paid  all  the 
expense.**  The  Murcian  force  was  increased  after  Mahi's  arrival  to 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  but  remained  inactive  until  August,  when 
Blake  assumed  the  command,  and  the  events  which  followed  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 

The  petty  warfare  in  the  south  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia,  deserves 
little  notice,  for  during  Blake*s  absence  in  Estramadura  with  the  fourth 
army,  it  was  principally  confined  to  the  Ronda,  where  the  serranos, 
aided  at  times  by  the  troops  from  Algesiras  and  by  succours  from  Gib- 
raltar, were  always  in  arms ;  yet  even  there,  the  extreme  arrogance  and 
folly  of  the  Spanish  generals,  so  vexed  the  serranos,  that  they  were 
hardly  prevented  from  capitulating  in  form  with  the  French ;  and  while 
Soult  continued  at  Llerena  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  escopeteros 
and  civic  guards  sufficed  to  keep  the  parlidas  in  check.  Thus  the 
blockade  of  the  Isia  remained  undisturbed  from  without,  and  Cadiz 
itself,  the  seat  of  all  intrigues  and  follies,  was  fed  by  English  fleets  and 
defended  by  English  troops. 

The  narrative  of  the  circle  of  secondary  operations  being  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  fate  of  Spain  proved  to  depend  upon  the  British  general 
alone,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  next  book  to  lake  a  view  of  political  affairs, 
showing  how  strongly  they  bore  upon  lord  Wellington's  decisions ;  and 
if  such  an  interruption  of  the  military  story  should  be  distasteful  to  any 
reader,  I  would  have  him  reflect,  that  war  is  not  so  much  a  series  of 
battles,  as  a  series  of  difficulties  in  the  preparations  to  fight  them  with 
success. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


S4Bte  of  political  afFairt— SitaatioD  of  king  Joteph~His  ditpulet  wilh  Napoleon~He  re- 
signs his  crown  and  quits  Spain— The  emperor  grants  him  new  terms  and  obliges  him 
to  retam—Political  state  of  France  as  regards  the  war. 


POLITICAL   SITVATIOII   Of  J08KFH. 

After  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  the  intrusive  monarch  pursued  his 
own  system  of  policy  with  more  eagerness  than  before.  He  published 
amnesties,  granted  honours  and  rewards  to  his  followers,  took  many  of 
the  opposite  party  into  his  service,'  and  treated  the  people  generally 
with  mildness.  But  he  was  guided  principally  by  his  Spanish  ministers, 
who  being  tainted  with  the  national  weaknesses  of  character  were, 
especially  Orquijo,  continually  making  exaggerated  reports,  intriguing 
against  the  French  generals,  and  striving,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
withont  justice,  to  incense  the  king  against  them.'  This  course,  which 
was  almost  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  situation,  excited  angry 
feelings  in  the  military,  which,  joined  to  the  natural  haughtiness  of 
soldiers  in  command,  produced  constant  disputes.  In  the  conquered 
provinces,  Joseph's  civil  agents  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  of  the  spoil 
than  comported  with  the  wants  of  the  armies,  and  hence  bickerings  be- 
tween the  French  officers  and  the  Spanish  authorities  were  as  unceasing 
as  they  were  violent.  The  prefects,  royal  commissaries,  and  intendants 
would  not  act  under  military  orders,  with  respect  to  the  supplies,  nor 
would  they  furnish  sums  for  the  military  chests.  On  the  other  hand  the 
generals  often  seized  the  king's  revenue,  raised  extraordinary  and  forced 
contributions,  disregarded  legal  forms,  and  even  threatened  to  arrest  the 
royal  agents  when  they  refused  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Neither 
was  Joseph's  own  conduct  always  free  from  violence,  for  in  the  latter 

1  Joseph's  papers,  captortd  at  Vitloria,  MSS.    a  Appeodii,  No.  XI V,  section  i. 
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part  of  1811  he  obliged  the  merchants  of  Madrid,  to  draw  bills,  for  two 
millions  of  dollars,  on  their  correspondents  in  London,  to  supply  him 
with  a  forced  loao*> 

He  was  always  complaining  to  the  emperor  that  the  niggardly  allow-' 
ances  from  France,  the  exactions  of  the  generals,  and  the  misery  of  the 
country  left  him  no  means  of  existence  as  a  monarch ;  and  daring  the 
greatest  part  of  1810  and  the  beginning  of  1811,  Santa  F^,  Almenara, 
and  Orquijo,  succeeding  each  other  as  ambassadors  at  Paris,  were  in 
angry  negotiations,  with  Napoleon's  ministers,  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  to  a  project  for  ceding  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro  in  exchange  for 
Portogal.'  Against  this  project  Joseph  protested,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Bayonne,  that  it  would  alienate 
the  Spaniards,  was  degrading  to  himself,  and  unjust  as  a  bargain ;  seeing 
that  Portugal,  was  neither  so  rich,  so  industrious,  so  pleasant,  nor  so 
well  affected  to  him  as  the  provinces  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  well- 
known  hatred  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would  never  allow 
the  latter  to  be  quiet  subjects.^ 

To  these  complaints.  Napoleon  answered  with  his  usual  force  and 
clearness  of  judgment.  He  insisted  that  the  cost  of  the  war  had  drained 
the  French  exchequer ;  that  he  had  employed  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  for  the  king's  interest,  and  that  rather  than  increase  the 
expenses  he  would  withdraw  some  of  the  troops.  He  reproached  Joseph 
with  the  feebleness  of  his  operations,  the  waste  and  luxury  of  his  court, 
his  ill-judged  schemes  of  conciliation,  his  extravagant  rewards,  his  too 
great  generosity  to  the  opposite  party,  and  his  raising,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  marshals,  a  Spanish  army  which  would  desert  on  the  first 
reverse.  The  constitution  of  Bayonne,  he  said,  was  rendered  null  by 
the  war,  nevertheless  he  had  not  taken  a  single  village  from  Spain,  and 
he  had  no  wish  to  seize  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro,  unless  the  state  of 
the  contest  obliged  him  to  do  so.  He  required  indeed  a  guarantee  for 
the  repayment  of  the  money  France  had  expended  for  the  Spanish 
crown,  yet  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  were  to  be  ascertained  before  any 
cession  of  territory  could  take  place,  and  to  talk  of  Portugal  before  it 
was  conquered  was  folly .^ 

As  this  last  observation  was  Joseph^s  own  argument,  an  explanation 
ensued,  when  it  appeared  that  Almenara,  thinking  the  seizure  of  the 
Ebro  provinces  a  settled  plan,  had,  of  bis  own  accord,  asked  for  Portu- 
gal as  an  indemnification ;  a  fact  that  marks  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
cabinet.^ 

Napoleon  also  assured  the  king  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Spain,  for,  besides  the  sums  sent  from  France,  the  plate  of  the 

1  Mr.  Stuart's  Papers,  MSS.  a  Joseph's  papers,  captured  at  Vittoria,  MSS.  3  ibid. 
4  Ibid.    5  Ibid. 
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sappressed  cooYents,  aad  the  silver  received  by  the  Spaniards  from 
America,  there  were  the  subsidies  from  England,  and  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  her  troops.  Then,  the  seizure  and  sale  of  national  do- 
mains, and  of  confiscated  colonial  produce,  were  to  be  taken  into  calcu- 
lation, and  if  the  king  wanted  more,  he  must  extract  it  from  the  country, 
or  go  without.  France  would  only  continue  her  subsidy  of  two  millions 
of  franks  monthly.  The  emperor  had  always  supported  his  wars  by  the 
resources  of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  carried  on,  and  the 
king  might  do  the  same.' 

Joseph  replied  that  his  court  was  neither  luxurious  nor  magnificent ; 
that  he  recompensed  services,  by  giving  bills  on  the  contingent  sales  of 
national  domains,  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  the  public  servants  alive,  and  that 
his  own  expenses  were  not  greater  than  the  splendour  of  the  crown  re- 
quired.   That  many  of  the  best  generals  approved  of  his  raising  a  Spa- 
nish amy,  desertions  from  it  were  less  frequent  than  was  imagined, 
and  were  daily  diminishing ;  and  these  native  troops  served  to  garrison 
towns  while  the  French  were  in  the  field.     He  wished,  he  said,  to 
obtain  large  loans  rather  than  small  gifts  from  the  French  treasury, 
and  desired  that  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Spanish  noblemen  who 
had  been  declared  traitors  in  1808,  should  be  paid  to  him ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  harsh  measures,  the  people  could  not  pay  the  contributions, 
and  the  proceedings  of  a  king  with  his  subjects  should  not  be  like  those 
of  a  foreign  general.     Lenity  was  necessary  to  tranquillize  the  provinces 
subdued,  and  as  an  example  to  those  which  resisted.    The  first  thing 
was  to  conciliate  the  people*s  affections.    The  plate  of  the  suppressed 
convents  was  not  so  valuable  as  it  appeared  at  a  distance,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  already  plundered  by  the  guerillas,  or  by  the  French 
troops.    The  French  marshals  intercepted  his  revenues,  disregarded  his 
orders,  insulted  his  government,  and  oppressed  the  country.    He  was 
degraded  as  a  monarch  and  would  endure  it  no  longer.    He  had  been 
appointed  to  the  throne  of  Spain  without  his  own  consent,  and  although 
he  would  never  oppose  his  brother*s  will,  he  would  not  live  a  degraded 
king,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  resign,  unless  the  emperor  would 
come  in  person  and  remedy  the  present  evils.^ 

Napoleon,  while  he  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  king's 
statements,  still  insisted,  and  with  propriety  of  argument,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  subdue  the  people  before  they  could  be  conciliated.  Yet 
to  prevent  wanton  abuses  of  power,  he  fixed  the  exact  sum  which  each 
person,  from  the  general  governors  down  to  the  lowest  subaltern,  was 
to  receive,  and  he  ordered  every  person  violating  this  regulation  to  be 
dismissed  upon  the  spot,  and  a  report  of  the  circumstance  sent  to  Paris 

I  Jofeph*8  papers,  captured  at  Viltoria,  MSS.    a  Ibid, 
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within  twenty-four  hours  after.'  Before  this,  Bessiires,  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  a  just  and  mild  roan,  had  been  sent  to  remedy  the  mischief 
said  to  have  been  done  by  Kellerman,  and  others  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces.'  And  in  respect  of  conciliation,  the  emperor  remarked  that  he 
had  himself,  at  first,  intended  to  open  secret  negotiations  with  the  cortex, 
but  on  Gnding  what  an  obscure  rabble  they  were,  he  had  desisted.  He 
therefore  recommended  Joseph  to  assemble  at  Madrid  a  counter-cortez, 
composed  of  men  of  influence  and  reputation,  wherein  ( adverting  to 
the  insane  insolence  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their  colonies)  he  might 
by  the  discussion  of  really  liberal  institutions,  and  by  exposing  the  bad 
faith  with  which  the  English  encouraged  the  Americans,  improve  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  conciliate  the  Spaniards  with  hopes  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  so  rudely  shaken  by  the  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nies.3 

An  additional  subsidy  was  peremptorily  refused,  but  the  emperor  fi- 
nally consented  to  furnish  Joseph  with  half  a  million  of  franks  monthly, 
for  the  particular  support  of  his  court,4  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  character  of  Napoleon,  that  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
putes, Joseph's  friends  at  Paris,  repeatedly  advised  him,  that  the  diplo- 
matic style  of  his  letters  incensed  and  hardened  the  emperor,  whereas 
his  familiar  style  as  a  brother  always  softened  and  disposed  him  to  con- 
cede what  was  demanded.  Joseph,  however,  could  not  endure  the  de- 
cree for  establishing  the  military  governments,  by  which  the  administra- 
tion wat»  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  generals,  and  their  reports 
upon  the  civil  and  judicial  administration  referred  entirely  to  the  em- 
peror. It  was  a  measure  assailing  at  once  his  pride,  his  power,  and  his 
purse.  His  mind,  therefore,  became  daily  more  embittered,  and  his 
prefects  and  commissaries,  emboldened  by  his  opinions,  absolutely  re- 
fused to  act  under  the  French  marshal's  orders.  Many  of  these  com- 
plaints, founded  on  the  reports  of  his  Spanish  servants,  were  untrue, 
and  others  distorted.  We  have  seen  how  the  habitual  exaggerations, 
and  even  downright  falsehoods  of  the  juntas  and  the  regency,  thwarted 
the  English  general's  operations,  and  the  king,  as  well  as  the  French  ge- 
nerals, must  have  encountered  a  like  disposition  in  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters. Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  the  war  rendered  it  impossible  but 
tliat  much  ground  of  complaint  should  exist. 

Joseph's  personal  sentiments,  abstractedly  viewed,  were  high-minded 
and  benevolent ;  but  they  sorted  ill  with  his  situation  as  an  usurper. 
He  had  neither  patience  nor  profundity  in  his  policy,  and  at  last  such  was 
his  irritation,  that  having  drawn  up  a  private  but  formal  renunciation 
of  the  crown,^  he  took  an  escort  of  Ave  thousand  men.  and  about  the 

I  App«ndii,  No  XIY,  section  m.     s  Ibid.    3  Ibid.    4  Ibid.    5  Appeodiz.  No.  XIV, 
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period  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  passed  out  of  Spain  and  reached 
Paris  :  there  Ney,  Massena,  Junot,  St.  Cyr,  Kellermau,  Augcreau,  Loi- 
son,  and  Sebastiani,  inrere  also  assembled,  and  all  discontented  with 
the  war,  and  with  each  other. 

fiy  this  rash  and  ilNtimed  proceeding,  the  inlrasive  government  was 
left  without  a  head,  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  rendered  nearly 
useless  at  the  critical  moment,  when  Soult,  engaged  in  the  Albuera 
operations,  had  a  right  to  expect  support  from  Madrid.  The  northern 
army  also  was  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed,  and  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal, besides  having  just  failed  at  Fuentes,  was  in  all  the  disorganiza- 
tion attendant  upon  the  retreat  from  Santarem,  and  upon  a  change  of 
commanders. 

This  was  the  principal  cause  why  Bessieres  abandoned  the  Astu- 
rias  and  concentrated  his  forces  in  Leon  and  Castille  on  the  commu- 
nications with  France ; '  for  it  behooved  the  French  generals,  every- 
where to  hold  their  troops  in  hand,  and  to  be  on  the  defensive,  until 
the  emperor's  resolution  in  this  extraordinary  conjuncture  should  be 
known. 

Napoleon  astounded  at  this  precipitate  action  of  the  king,  complained, 
with  reason,  that  having  promised  not  to  quit  the  country  without  due 
notice,  Joseph  had  failed  to  him,  both  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  general, 
and  that  be  should  at  least  have  better  chosen  his  lime  :  for  if  he  had 
retired  in  January,  when  the  armies  were  all  inactive,  the  evil  would 
have  been  less,  as  the  emperor  might  then  have  abandoned  Andalusia, 
and  concentrated  Soult's  and  Massena*s  troops  on  the  Tagus;  which 
would  have  been  in  accord  with  the  policy  Glting  for  the  occasion.  But 
now  when  the  armies  had  suffered  reverses,  when  they  were  widely 
separated,  and  in  pursuit  of  different  objects,  the  mischief  was  great, 
and  the  king's  conduct  not  to  be  justified !  > 

Joseph  replied  that  he  had  taken  good  measures  to  prevent  confusion 
during  his  absence,  and  then  reiterating  his  complaints  and  declaring 
bis  resolution  to  retire  into  obscurity,  he  finished  by  observing,  with 
equal  truth  and  simplicity  of  mind,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
emperor  that  he  should  do  so,  inasmuch  as  in  France  he  would  be  a 
good  subject,  but  in  Spain  a  bad  king.^ 

The  emperor  bad  however  too  powerful  an  intellect  for  his  brother 
to  contend  with.  Partly  by  reason,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by  con- 
cession, he  obliged  him  to  return  again  in  July,  furnished  with  a  spe- 
cies of  private  treaty,  by  which  the  army  of  the  centre  was  placed 
entirely  at  his  disposal.  He  was  also  empowered  to  punish  delinquents, 
to  change  the  organization,  and  to  remove  officers  who  were  offensive  to 
bim,  even  the  chief  of  the  staff,  general  Belliard,  who  had  been  re- 

1  See  page  S48.     a  Appendii,  No.  XIV,  section  in.    3  /6i(/.,  seclioo  ii. 
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presented  by  Orqoijo  as  inimical  to  his  system.  And  if  any  of  the  other 
armies  should,  by  the  chances  of  war,  arrive  within  the  district  of  the 
centre  army,  they  also,  while  there,  were  to  be  under  the  king;  and  at 
all  times,  even  in  their  own  districts,  when  he  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  The  army  of  the  north  was  to  remain  with  its  actual  organiza- 
tion and  under  a  marshal,  but  Joseph  had  liberty  to  change  Bessi^res 
for  Jourdan. 

To  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  north,  Na- 
poleon required  the  French  military  authorities,  to  send  daily  reports,  to 
the  king,  of  all  requisitions  and  contributions  exacted.  And  he  advised 
his  brother  to  keep  a  Spanish  commissary  at  the  headquarters  of  each 
army,  to  walch  over  Spanish  interests ;  promising  that  whenever  a  pro- 
vince should  have  the  means,  and  the  will,  to  resist  the  incursions  of 
the  guerillas,  it  should  revert  entirely  to  the  government  of  the  king, 
and  be  subjected  to  no  charges,  save  those  made  by  the  Spanish  civil 
authorities  for  general  purposes.  The  armies  of  the  south  and  of  Ara- 
gon  were  placed  in  a  like  situation  on  the  same  terms,  and  meanwhile 
Joseph  was  to  receive  a  quarter  of  the  contributions  from  each,  for  the 
support  of  his  court  and  of  the  central  army.' 

The  entire  command  of  the  forces  in  Spain  the  emperor  would  not 
grant,  observing  that  the  marshal  directing  from  Madrid,  as  major- 
general,  would  naturally  claim  the  glory,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of 
arranging  the  operations ;  and  hence  the  other  marshals,  finding  them- 
selves, in  reality,  under  his,  instead  of  the  king's  command,  would  obey 
badly  or  not  at  all.  All  their  reports  and  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  affairs  were  therefore  to  be  addressed  directly  to 
Berthier,  for  the  emperor's  information.  Finally,  the  half  million  of 
franks  hitherto  given  monthly  to  the  king  was  to  be  increased  to  a 
million  for  the  year  1811 ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Joseph  would  im- 
mediately reorganize  the  army  of  the  centre,  restore  its  discipline,  and 
make  it,  what  it  had  not  yet  been,  of  weight  in  the  contest.' 

The  king  afterwards  obtained  some  further  concessions,  the  most 
important  of  which  related  to  the  employment  and  assembling  of  Spa- 
niards according  to  his  own  directions  and  plans.  This  final  arrange- 
ment and  the  importance  given  to  Joseph's  return,  for  by  the  emperor's 
orders,  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  only  been  to  Paris  to  concert  a  great 
plan,  produced  a  good  effect  for  a  short  time;  but  after  the  fall  of  Fi- 
gueras.  Napoleon,  fearing  to  trust  Spanish  civilians,  extended  the  plan, 
hitherto  confined  to  Catalonia,  of  employing  French  intendants  in  all 
the  provinces  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro.  Then  the  king's  jealousy  was 
again  excited,  and  the  old  bickerings  between  him  and  the  marshals 
were  revived. 
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POLITICAL   8ITUATI0II  01  PEARCB, 

In  1811  the  emperor^s  power  over  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Russia,  was,  in  fact,  absolute ;  aud  in  France  internal  prosperity  was 
enjoyed  with  external  glory.  Bat  Uie  emperor  of  Russia,  stimulated 
by  English  diplomacy,  and  by  a  personal  discontent ;  in  dread  also  of 
his  nobles,  who  were  impatient  under  the  losses  which  the  continental 
system  inOicted  upon  them,  was  plainly  in  opposition  to  the  ascendency 
of  France,  and  Napoleon,  although  wishing  to  avoid  a  rupture,  was  too 
long-sighted,  not  to  perceive,  that  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  a  more 
gigantic  contest  than  any  he  had  hitherto  engaged  in.  He  therefore 
husbanded  his  money  and  soldiers,  and  would  no  longer  lavish  them 
upon  the  Spanish  war.  He  had  poured  men  indeed  continually  into 
that  country,  but  these  were  generally  conscripts,  while  in  the  north  of 
France  he  was  forming  a  reserve  of  two  hundred  thousand  old  soldiers ; 
but  with  that  art  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  intended  for 
the  Peninsula  or  for  ulterior  objects,  being  ready  for  either,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Such  an  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  prevented  him  from  taking  more 
decided  steps,  in  person,  with  relation  to  Spain,  which  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  if  the  war  there,  had  been  the  only  great  matter 
on  his  hands,  and  therefore  the  aspect  of  French  politics,  both  in  Spain 
and  other  places,  was  favourable  to  lord  Wellington's  views.  A  Russian 
war,  sooner  or  later,  was  one  of  the  principal  chances  upon  which  he 
rested  his  hopes  of  flnal  success  ;  yet  his  anticipations  were  dashed  with 
fear,  for  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments,  and 
of  their  armies,  and  the  condition  of  the  English  government,  were  by 
no  means  so  favourable  to  his  plans,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Political  flale  of  EDglaml  with  reference  to  Uiewar— RetrospecU?e  Tiew  of  afEurs—Enor- 
nout  rabudiet  granted  toSpain^The  arrogance  and  rapacity  ol  the  juntas  enooaragcd 
by  Mr.  Canning— Hit  strange  proceedings— Mr.  Sloart*s  abilities  and  tnie  judgment  of 
aiStirs  shown— He  proceeds  to  Vienna — Slate  of  politics  in  Gemany — He  is  recalled— 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  principally  owing  to  Mr.  Canning's  incapacity— The 
evil  genius  of  the  Peninsula— His  conduct  at  Lisbon — Lord  Wellesley's  policy  totally 
diflFerent  from  Mr.  Canning*!— Parties  in  the  cabinet— Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Perceval 
—Character  of  the  latter— His  narrow  policy— Letters  describing  the  imbecitity  of  the 
cabinet  in  1810  and  1811. 

POLITICAL  8TATI  OF  INOLAND  WITH   aKPKRBNCK  TO   TU   WAft. 

It  was  very  clear  that  merely  to  defend  Portugal,  with  enorrooos  loss 
of  treasure  and  of  blood,  would  be  a  ruinous  policy ;  and  that  to  redeem 
the  Peninsula  the  Spaniards  must  be  brought  to  act  more  reasonably 
than  they  had  hitherto  done.  But  this  the  national  character  and  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  public  business,  whether  military  or  civil,  which 
distinguished  the  generals  and  statesmen,  rendered  a  very  difficult 
Usk. 

Lord  Wellington,  finding  the  English  power  weak  to  control,  and  its 
influence  as  weak  to  sway,  the  councils  of  Spain,  could  only  hope  by  in< 
dustry,  patience,  and  the  glory  of  his  successes  in  Portugal,  to  acquire 
that  personal  ascendency,  which  would  enable  him  to  direct  the  resour- 
ces of  the  whole  Peninsula  in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  towards  a  com- 
mon object.  And  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  ascendency  can  only 
be  made  clear  by  a  review  of  the  intercourse  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  Spanish  authorities,  from  the  first  bursting  out  of  the 
insurrection,  to  the  period  now  treated  of;  a  review  which  will  disclose 
the  utter  unfitness  of  Mr.  Canning  to  conduct  great  affairs.  Heaping 
treasure,  stores,  arms,  and  flattery,  upon  those  who  were  unable  to 
bear  the  latter,  or  use  the  former  beneficially,  he  neglected  all  those 
persons  who  were  capable  of  forwarding  the  cause  ;  and  neither  in  the 
choice  of  his  agents,  nor  in  his  instructions  to  them,  nor  in  his  estimation 
of  the  value  of  events,  did  he  discover  wisdom  or  diligence,  although 
he  covered  his  misconduct,  at  the  moment,  by  his  glittering  oratory. 
Soon  after  the  Spanish  deputies  had  first  applied  (1^8)  for  the 
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assistance  of  England,  Mr.  Charles  Stoart,  who  was  the  only  regular 
diplomatist  sent  to  Spain,  carried,  to  CoruSa,  sach  a  sam,  as,  with  pre- 
vious subsidies,  made  up  one  million  of  dollars  for  Gallicia  alone.  The 
deputies  from  Asturias  had  at  the  same  time  demanded  Ove  millions  of 
dollars,  and  one  was  paid  in  part  of  their  demand ;  but  when  this  was 
known,  two  millions  more  were  demanded  for  Gallicia,  which  were  not 
refused;  and  yet  the  first  point  in  Mr.  Canning*s  instructions  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  was,  to  enter  into  **no  political  engagements/'^ 

Mr.  Duff,  the  consul  for  Cadiz,  carried  out  a  million  of  dollars  for 
Andalusia,  the  junta  asked  for  three  or  four  millions  more,  and  the 
demands  of  Portugal,  although  less  extravagant,  were  very  great.  Thus 
above  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  were  craved,  and  more  than  four  mil- 
lions, including  the  gift  to  Portugal,  had  been  sent ;  the  remainder  was 
not  denied ;  and  the  amount  of  arms,  and  other  stores  given,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  eighty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  ninety-six 
thonsand  muskets,  eight  hundred  thousand  flints,  six  millions  and  a 
half  of  ball-cartridges,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
and  thirty  thousand  swords  and  belts  had  been  sent  to  Coruilaand  Cadiz; 
and  the  supply  to  the  Asturias  was  in  proportion.  But  Mr.  Canning's 
instructions  to  Mr.  Duff  and  to  the  other  agents  were  still  the  same  as 
to  Mr.  Stuart,  *^His  Majesty  had  no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to 
the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  furnished  to  Spain.  ''^ 

Mr.  Canning  observed  that  he  considered  the  amount  of  money  as 
nothing!  but  acknowledged  that  specie  was  at  this  time  so  scarce  that 
it  was  only  by  a  direct  and  secret  understanding  with  the  former  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that  any  consi- 
derable amount  of  dollars  had  been  collected  in  England.  And  "each 
province  of  Spain,"  he  said,  ''had  made  its  own  particular  application, 
and  the  whole  occasioned  a  call  for  specie  such  as  had  never  before  been 
made  upon  England  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  There  was  a  rivalry 
between  the  provinces  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  sums  demanded 
which  rendered  the  greatest  caution  necessary."  And  the  more  so,  that 
*'the  deputies  were  incompetent  to  furnish  either  information  or  advice 
upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain;"  yet  Mr.  Duff  was  commanded, 
while  representing  these  astounding  things  to  the  junta  of  Seville,  "to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  overrate  the  merit  and  value  of  the 
exertions  then  making  by  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  nation* 
or  to  lay  the  grounds  for  restraining  or  limiting  those  exertions  within 
any  other  bounds  than  those  which  were  prescribed  by  the  limits  of  the 
actual  means  of  the  country."^  In  proof  of  Mr.  Canning*s  sincerity 
upon  this  head,  he  afterwards  sent  two  millions  of  dollars  by  Mr.  Frere, 
while  the  British  army  was  left  without  any  funds  at  all !     Moreover 
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Ihe  supplies,  so  recklessly  granted,  being  transmitted  through  subor- 
dinates and  irresponsible  persons,  were  absurdly  and  unequally  distri- 
buted. 

This  obsequious  extra?agance  produced  the  utmost  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  who  treated  the  English  minister's  humble 
policy  with  the  insolence  it  courted.  When  Mr.  Stuart  reached  Madrid, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  junta,  that  body,  raising  its  de- 
mands upon  England,  in  proportion  to  its  superior  importance,  requi- 
red, and  in  the  most  peremptory  language,  additional  succours  so  enor- 
mous as  to  startle  even  the  prodigality  of  the  English  go?ernment. 

Ten  millions  of  dollars  instantly,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
cloth,  four  million  yards  of  linen  for  shirts  and  for  the  hospitals,  three 
hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  thirty  thousand  pair  of  boots,  twelve 
million  of  cartridges,  two  hundred  thousand  muskets,  twelve  thousand 
pair  of  pistols,  fifty  thousand  swords,  one  hundred  thousand  arobas  of 
flour,  besides  salt  meat  and  fish !  These  were  their  demands !  and 
when  Mr.  Stuart's  remonstrance  obliged  them  to  alter  the  insulting  lan- 
guage of  their  note,  they  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  having 
the  succours ;  observing  that  England  had  as  yet  only  done  enough  to 
set  their  force  afloat,  and  that  she  might  naturallx  expect  demands 
like  the  preeent  to  follow  the  first.  They  desired  also  that  the  money 
should  be  furnished  at  once,  by  bills  on  the  British  treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  required  the  confiscation  of  Godoy*s  property  in  the  English 
funds ! 

Such  was  Mr.  Canning's  opening  policy,  and  the  sequel  was  worthy 
of  the  commencement.  His  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  Erfurt 
proposals  for  peace,  his  injudicious  choice  of  Mr.  Frere,  his  leaving  of 
Mr.  Stuart  without  instructions  for  three  months  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  insurrection,  and  his  management  of  affairs  in  Portugal 
and  at  Cadiz,  during  sir  John  Cradock's  command,  have  been  already 
noticed;  and  that  he  was  not  misled  by  any  curious  accordance  in  the 
reports  of  his  agents,  is  certain,  for  he  was  early  and  constantly  inform- 
ed of  the  real  state  of  affairs  by  Mr.  Stuart.  That  gentleman  was  the 
accredited  diplomatist,  and  in  all  important  points,  his  reports  were 
very  exactly  corroborated  by  the  letters  of  sir  John  Moore,  and  by  the 
running  course  of  events;  yet  Mr.  Canning  neither  acted  upon  them  nor 
published  them,  but  he  received  all  the  idle,  vaunting,  accounts  of  the 
subordinate  civil  and  military  agents,  with  complacency,  and  published 
them  with  ostentation;  thus  encouraging  the  misrepresentations  of 
ignorant  men,  increasing  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  deceiving 
the  English  nation,  and  as  far  as  he  was  able  misleading  the  English 
general. 

Mr.  Stuart  reached  Coruiia  in  July  1808,  and  on  the  22d  of  that 
month  informed  Mr.  Canning  that  the  reports  of  successes  in  the  south 
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were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  seeing  that  they  increased  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  alleged  scenes 
of  action,  and  with  the  dearth  of  events,  or  the  recurrence  of  disasters 
in  the  northern  parts.  He  also  assured  him,  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  within  his  knowledge,  were  by  no  means  so  great  as 
they  were  represented.' 

On  the  26th  of  July  he  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  Gallidan  insur- 
rection,  by  which  he  plainly  showed  that  every  species  of  violence, 
disorder,  intrigue,  and  deceit  were  to  be  expected  from  the  leading 
people;  that  the  junta*s  object  was  to  separate  Gallicia  from  Spain;  and 
that  so  inappropriate  was  the  affected  delicacy  of  abstaining  from  con- 
ditions, while  furnishing  succours ;  that  the  junta  of  Gallicia  was  only 
Icept  in  power,  by  the  countenance  of  England,  evinced  in  her  lavish 
supplies,  and  the  residence  of  her  envoy  at  Corufia.  The  interference 
of  the  British  naval  officers  to  quell  a  political  tumult  had  even  been 
asked  for  and  had  been  successful ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  himself  had  been 
entreated  to  meddle  in  the  appointments  of  the  governing  members,  and 
in  other  contests  for  power,  which  were  daily  taking  place.  In  fine, 
before  the  end  of  August  the  system  of  folly,  peculation,  waste,  and  im- 
providence which  characterized  Spanish  proceedings,  was  completely 
detected  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  laid  before  Mr.  Canning,'  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  altering  the  lalter's  egregious  system,  or  even  attracting 
bis  notice ;  nay,  he  even  intimated  to  the  ambitious  junta  of  Seville, 
that  England  would  willingly  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  if  the  consent 
of  the  other  provinces  could  be  obtained ;  thus  holding  out  a  premium 
for  the  continuation  of  that  anarchy,  which  it  should  have  been  his  first 
object  to  suppress. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  whence  he  could 
not  communicate  freely  with  any  other  province,  and  where  his  presence 
materially  contributed  to  cherish  the  project  of  separating  Gallicia;  and 
this  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  because  there  was  also  a  British 
admiral  and  consul,  and  a  military  mission  at  GoruSa,  all  capable  of 
transmitting  the  necessary  local  intelligence.  But  so  little  did  Mr.  Can* 
ning  care  to  receive  his  envoy's  reports,  that  the  packet,  conveying  his 
despatches,  was  ordered  to  touch  at  Gihon  to  receive  the  consuFs  letters, 
which  caused  the  delay  of  a  week  when  every  moment  was  big  with 
important  events ;  a  delay  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  admiral  on  the 
sUtion,  because  he  had  not  even  been  officially  informed  that  Mr.  Stuart 
was  an  accredited  person ! 

When  the  latter,  thinking  it  time  to  look  to  the  public  affairs,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  finally  to  Andalusia,  he 
found  the  evils  springing  from  Mr.  Canning's  inconsiderate  conduct  every 
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where  prominent.'  In  the  capital  the  sapreme  janta  had  regarded 
England  as  a  bonded  debtor ;  and  the  influence  of  her  diplomatist  at 
Seville  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  note,  written  by  Mr.  Stuart 
to  Mr.  Frere,  upon  the  subject  of  permitting  British  troops  to  enter 
Cadiz. 

'^When  the  junta  refused  to  admit  general  Mackenzie's  detachment, 
you  tell  me  it  was  merely  from  alarm  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  SeTille  and  Cadiz.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  feelings  which 
prevail  in  Seville,  but  with  respect  to  this  town,  whatever  the  navy  or 
the  English  travellers  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  there  exists  only  a  wish  to  receive  them,  and  general  regret 
and  surprise  at  their  continuance  on  board.'* 

Nor  was  the  mischief  conQned  to  Spain.  Mr.  Frere,  apparently  tired 
of  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  energy  and  talent  were  a  continued 
reflection  upon  his  own  imbecile  diplomacy,  ordered  Mr.  Stuart,  either 
to  join  Coesta's  army  or  to  go  by  Trieste  to  Vienna ;  he  chose  the  latter, 
because  there  was  not  even  a  subordinate  political  agent  there,  although 
this  was  the  critical  period,  which  preceded  the  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  against  France  in  1809.  He  was  without  formal  powers  as  an 
envoy,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  his  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  Vienna, 
enabled  him  at  once  to  send  home  the  most  exact  information  of  the 
proceedings,  the  wants,  the  wishes,  and  intentions  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, in  respect  to  the  impending  war. 

That  great  diversion  for  Spain,  which  with  infinite  pains  had  been 
brought  to  maturity  by  count  Stadion,  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned because  of  Mr.  Canning's  conduct.  He  had  sent  no  minister  to 
Vienna,  and  while  he  was  lavishing  millions  upon  (he  Spaniards,  without 
conditions,  refused  in  the  most  haughty  and  repulsive  terms,  the  prayers 
of  Austria  for  a  subsidy  or  even  a  loan,  without  which,  she  could  not 
pass  her  own  frontier.  And  when  Mr.  Stuart  suggested  the  resource  of 
borrowing  some  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  which  were  then 
accumulated  at  Cadiz,  it  was  rejected  because  Mr.  Frere  said  it  would 
alarm  the  Spaniards.  Thus,  the  aid  of  a  great  empire  with  four  hun- 
dred thousand  good  troops,  was  in  a  manner  rejected  in  favour  of  a  few 
miserable  self-elected  juntas  in  the  Peninsula,  while  one-half  the  suc- 
cours which  they  received  and  misused,  would  have  sent  the  whole 
Austrian  nation  headlong  upon  France  ;  for  all  their  landwehr  was  in 
arms,  and  where  the  emperor  had  only  calculated  upon  one  hundred 
and  fifty  battalions  three  hundred  had  come  forward,  voluntarily,  besides 
the  Hungarian  insurrection.  In  this  way  Mr.  Canning  proved  his 
narrow  capacity  for  business,  and  how  little  he  knew  either  the  strength 

1  See  Vol.  I,  pi0e  196. 
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of  France,  the  valae  of  Austria,  the  weakness  of  Spain,  or  the  trae  in- 
terests of  England  at  the  moment ;  although  he  had  not  scrupled,  by  his 
petulant  answers  to  the  proposals  of  Erfurt,  to  conGrm  a  war  which  he 
was  so  incapable  of  conducting.  Instead  of  improving  the  great  occa- 
sion thus  offered,  he  angrily  recalled  Mr.  Stuart,  for  having  proceeded 
to  Vienna  without  his  permission.  In  his  eyes  the  breach  of  form  was 
of  much  higher  importance  than  the  success  of  the  object.  Yet  it  is 
capable  of  proof,  that  had  Mr.  Stuart  remained,  the  Austrians  would 
have  been  slower  to  negotiate  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  ;  and  the 
Walcheren  expedition  would  have  been  turned  towards  Germany,  where 
a  great  northern  confederation  was  then  ready  to  take  arms  against 
France.  The  Prussian  cabinet,  in  defiance  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the 
queen,  whose  fears  influenced  the  king*s  resolutions,  only  waited  for 
these  troops,  to  declare  war ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Russia  would  then  also  have  adopted  that  side.  The  misfortunes  of 
Moore's  campaign,  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  the  loss  of 
Che  great  British  army  which  perished  in  Walcheren,  the  exhausting  of 
England  both  of  troops  and  specie,  when  she  most  needed  both ;  finally 
the  throwing  of  Austria  entirely  into  the  hands  of  France,  may  thus  be 
distinctly  traced  to  Mr.  Canning's  incapacity  as  a  statesman. 

But  through  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  man  was  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Peninsula ;  for  passing  over  the  misplaced  military  powers 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Yilliers'  legation  in  Portugal,  while  he  neglected 
the  political  affairs  in  that  country,  it  was  he  who  sent  lord  Strangford 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  all  manner  of  mischief  flowed.  And  when 
Mr.  Stuart  succeeded  Mr.  Yilliers  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Canning  insisted  upon 
having  the  enormous  mass  of  intelligence,  received  from  different  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  translated  before  it  was  sent  home ;  an  act  of  undis- 
guised indolence,  which  retarded  the  real  business  of  the  embassy,  pre- 
vented important  information  from  being  transmitted  rapidly,  and 
exposed  the  secrets  of  the  hour  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy's  emissaries 
at  Lisbon.  In  after  times,  when  by  a  notorious  abuse  of  government  he 
was  himself  sent  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  he  complained  that  there  were 
no  archives  of  the  former  embassies,  and  he  obliged  Mr.  Stuart,  then 
minister  at  the  Hague,  to  employ  several  hundred  soldiers,  as  clerks,  to 
copy  all  his  papers  relating  to  the  previous  war;  these,  at  a  great  public 
expense,  were  sent  to  Lisbon ;  and  there  they  were  to  be  seen  unexamin- 
ed and  unpacked  in  the  year  1826 !  And  while  this  folly  was  passing, 
the  interests  of  Europe  in  general  were  neglected,  and  the  particular 
welfare  of  Portugal  seriously  injured  by  another  display  of  official 
Importance  still  more  culpable. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  a  Portuguese  auxiliary  force  was  to  have 
joined  the  duke  of  Wellington's  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
and  to  have  this  agreement  executed,  was  the  only  business  of  real 
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iroporUnee  which  Mr.  Canning  had  to  transact  daring  his  embassy. 
Marshal  Beresford,  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  members 
of  the  Portagaese  regency,  had  assembled  fifteen  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  old  troops,  perfectly  equipped,  with  artillery,  baggage,  and 
all  things  needful  to  take  the  field ;  the  ships  were  ready,  the  men  willing 
to  embark,  and  the  marshal  informed  the  English  ambassador,  that  he 
had  only  to  give  the  order,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  would  be  on 
board,  warning  him  at  the  same  time,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
thing  be  effected.  But  as  this  summary  proceeding  did  not  gi?e 
Mr.  Canning  an  opportunity  to  record  his  own  talents  for  negotiation, 
he  replied  that  it  must  be  done  by  diplomacy ;  the  Sousa  faction  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents  in  the  same  line,  and 
being  more  expert,  beat  Mr.  Canning  at  his  own  weapons,  and  as  Beres- 
ford had  foreseen,  no  troops  were  embarked  at  all.  Lord  Wellington 
was  thus  deprived  of  important  re-enforcements ;  the  Portuguese  were 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  supporting  their  army,  for  several  years, 
on  the  resources  of  France,  and  of  their  share  of  the  contributions  from 
that  country ;  last  and  worst,  those  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
strength  of  the  country,  were  sent  to  the  Brazils,  where  they  all  perished 
by  disease  or  by  the  sword  in  the  obscure  wars  of  Don  Pedro !  If  such 
errours  may  be  redeemed  by  an  eloquence,  always  used  in  defence  of 
public  corruption,  and  a  wit,  that  made  human  sufferings  its  sport, 
Mr.  Canning  was  an  English  statesman,  and  wisdom  has  little  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  nations. 

When  the  issue  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  caused  a  change  of  mi- 
nistry, lord  Wellesley  obtained  the  foreign  office.  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley 
then  replaced  Mr.  Frere  at  Cadiz,  and  he  and  Mr.  Stuart  received 
orders  to  make  conditions  and  to  demand  guarantees  for  the  doe  appli- 
cation of  the  British  succours  ;  those  succours  were  more  sparingly 
granted,  and  the  envoys  were  directed  to  interfere  with  advice  and 
remonstrances,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  respective  governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited :  Mr.  Stuart  was  even  desired  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the  Portuguese  nation,— the  exertions 
and  sacrifices  of  Great  Britain,  far  from  being  kept  out  of  sight,  were 
magnified,  and  the  system  adopted  was  in  everything  a  contrast  to  that 
of  Mr.  Canning.* 

But  there  was  in  England  a  powerful,  and  as  recent  events  have 
proved,  a  most  unprincipled  parliamentary  opposition,  and  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  cabinet.  The  one  headed  by  lord  Wellesley,  who 
was  anxious  to  posh  the  war  vigorously  in  the  Peninsula,  without  much 
regard  to  the  ultimate  pressure  upon  the  people  of  his  own  country  ;  the 
other,  headed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  sought  only  to  maintain  himself  in 
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power.  Narrow,  harsh,  factioos,  and  illiberal,  in  everything  relaling 
to  pablic  matters,  this  man's  career  was  one  of  unmixed  evil.  His 
bigotry  taught  him  to  oppress  Ireland,  but  his  religion  did  not  deter  him 
from  passing  a  law  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  medicines  into  France 
during  a  pestilence.  He  lired  by  faction ;  he  had  neither  the  wisdom 
to  support,  qor  the  manliness  to  put  an  end  to,  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  his  crooked,  contemptible  policy  was  shown,  by  withholding  what 
was  necessary  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  throwing  on  the  general  the 
responsibility  of  failure. 

With  all  the  fears  of  little  minds,  he  and  his  coadjutors  awaited  the 
result  of  lord  ^Wellington's  operations  in  1810.  They  affected  to  dread 
his  rashness,  yet  could  give  no  reasonable  ground  for  their  alarm ;  and 
their  private  letters  were  at  variance  with  their  public  instructions,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  for  either  event.  They  deprived  him,  without 
notice,  of  his  command  over  the  troops  at  Cadiz ;  they  gave  Graham 
power  to  furnish  pecuniary  succours  to  the  Spaniards  at  that  place, 
which  threw  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  money  for  Por- 
tugal ;>  and  when  Wellington  complained  of  the  attention  paid  to  the 
unfounded  apprehension  of  some  superior  officers  more  immediately 
about  him,  he  was  plainly  told  that  those  officers  were  better  generals 
than  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  from  a  pitiful  economy, 
ordered  to  dismiss  the  transports  on  which  the  safety  of  the  army  de- 
pended in  the  event  of  failure. 

Between  these  factions  there  was  a  constant  struggle,  and  lord  WeU 
lington's  successes  in  the  field  only  furthered  the  views  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
because  they  furnished  ground  for  asserting  that  due  support  bad  been 
given  to  him.  Indeed  such  a  result  is  to  be  always  apprehended  by 
English  commanders.  The  slightest  movement  in  war  requires  a  great 
effort,  and  is  attended  with  many  vexations,  which  the  general  feels 
acutely  and  unceasingly  ;  but  the  politician,  believing  in  no  difficulties 
because  he  feels  none,  neglects  the  supplies,  charges  disaster  on  the  ge- 
neral, and  covers  his  misdeeds  with  words.  The  inefficient  state  of  the 
cabinet  under  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Perceval  may  however  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  extracts,  the  writers  of  which,  as  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  were  in  official  situations. 

A.  Aprils  1810  —  ''  I  hope  by  next  mail  will  be  sent,  something 
more  satisfactory  and  useful  than  we  have  yet  done  in  the  way  of 
instructions.  But  I  am  afraid  the  late  0.  P.  riots  have  occupied  all  the 
thoughts  of  our  great  men  here,  so  as  to  make  them,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  forget  more  distant  but  not  less  interesting  concerns.** 

A.  AprUy  1811  —  ''With  respect  to  the  evils  you  allude  to  as  arising 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  Portuguese  government,  the  people  here 
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are  by  no  means  so  satisGed  of  Iheir  existence  (to  a  great  degree)  as 
you  who  are  on  the  spot.  Here  we  judge  only  of  the  results,  the  de- 
tails we  read  over,  but  being  unable  to  remedy  forget  them  the  next 
day ;  and  in  the  mean  time  be  the  tools  you  have  to  work  with  good 
or  bad,  so  it  is  that  you  have  produced  results  so  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  entertained  here  by  all  who  have  not  been  in 
Portugal  within  the  last  eight  months,  that  none  inquire  the  causes 
which  prevented  more  being  done  in  a  shorter  time ;  of  which  indeed 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  probability,  if  the  government  could 
have  stepped  forward  at  an  earlier  period  with  one  hand  in  their  pockets, 
and  in  the  other  strong  energetic  declarations  of  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  a  change  of  measures,  and  principles,  in  the  government.'' 

B,  September,  1811  —  "I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  get 
people  here  to  attend  to  their  real  interests  in  Portugal,  and  I  have  cla- 
moured for  money  1  money !  money !  in  every  office  to  which  I  have 
had  access.  To  all  my  clamour  and  all  my  arguments  I  have  invari- 
ably received  the  same  answer,  Uhai  the  thing  ia  impotsible.'  The 
prince  himself  certainly  appears  to  be  d  la  hauteur  dee  circanstancee, 
and  has  expressed  his  determination  to  make  every  exertion  to  promote 
the  good  cause  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Wellesley  has  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the 
several  measures  which  Great  Britain  ought  and  could  adopt.  But  such 
is  the  state  of  parlies  and  such  the  condition  of  the  present  government, 
that  I  really  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided  and  adequate  effect,  on 
our  part,  to  save  the  Peninsula.  The  present  feeling  appears  to  be  that 
we  have  done  mighty  things,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  that  the 
rest  must  be  left  to  all-bounteous  Providence,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
succeed  we  must  console  ourselves  by  the  reOection  that  Providence 
has  not  been  so  propitious  to  us  as  we  deserved.  This  feeling  you  must 
allow  is  wonderfully  moral  and  christian-like,  but  still  nothing  will  be 
done  until  we  have  a  more  vigorous  military  system  and  a  ministry 
capable  of  directing  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  something  nobler  than 
a  war  of  descents  and  embarkations.*' 

A  more  perfect  picture  of  an  imbecile  administration  could  scarcely 
be  exhibited,  and  it  was  not  wonderful,  that  lord  Wellington,  oppressed 
with  the  folly  of  the  Peninsular  governments,  should  have  often  re- 
solved to  relinquish  a  contest  that  was  one  of  constant  risks,  difficulties, 
and  cares,  when  he  had  no  belter  support  from  England.  In  the  next 
chapter  shall  be  shown  the  ultimate  effects  of  Canning's  policy  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Political  slate  of  Spain— Disputes  amongtt  the  leaders— Sir  John  Moore*s  early  aod  just 
perception  of  the  state  of  affairs  confirmed  by  lord  Wellington's  experience — Points 
of  interest  affecting  England— The  re-enforcement  of  the  military  force— The  claims 
of  the  princess  Gartotta— The  prevention  of  a  war  with  Portugal— The  queatioo  of  the 
colonies— Cisoeros' conduct  at  Buenos  Ayres—Duie  of  Infantado  demanded  by  Mexico 
— Proceedings  of  the  English  ministers— Governor  of  Curacoa— Lord  Wellesley  propo- 
ses a  mediation — M.  BardaxPs  strange  assertion — Lord  Wellington's  judgment  on  tlic 

.   question — His  discernment,  sagacity,  and  wisdom  shown. 

POLITICAL  STATE  Of  SPAIIf. 

As  the  military  operations  were,  by  the  defeat  of  the  regular  armies, 
broken  into  a  moltitude  of  petty  and  disconnected  actions,  so  the  poli- 
tical affairs  were,  by  the  species  of  anarchy  which  prevailed,  rendered 
exceedingly  diyersified  and  incongruoas.  Notwithstanding  the  restora- 
tion of  the  caplain-generals,  the  provincial  juntas  remained  very  power- 
ful ;  and  while  nominally  responsible,  to  the  cortez  and  the  regency, 
acted  independently  of  either,  except  when  interested  views  urged  them 
to  a  seeming  obedience.  The  disputes  that  arose  between  them  and 
the  generals,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  creatures  of  the  regency, 
or  of  the  cortez,  were  constant.  In  Gallicia,  in  the  Asturias,  in  Cata- 
lonia, in  Valencia,  and  in  Murcia,  disputes  were  increasing.  Mahi, 
Abadia,  Moscoso,  Campo  Verde,  Lacy,  Sarsfield,  Eroles,  Milans,  Basse- 
cour,  Coupigny,  Caslafios,  and  Blake,  were  always  in  controversy  with 
each  other  or  with  the  juntas.  Palacios  dismissed  from  the  regency 
for  his  high  monarchical  opinions,  was  made  captain-general  of  Valen- 
cia, where  he  immediately  joined  the  church-party  against  the  cortex. 
In  the  condado  de  Niebia  the  junta  of  Seville  claimed  superior  autho- 
rity, and  Ballesteros  of  his  own  motion  placed  the  country  under  martial 
law.  The  junta,  strangely  enough,  then  appealed  to  colonel  Austin 
the  British  governor  of  the  Algarves,  but  he  refused  to  interfere. 

The  cortez  often  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  regency,  and  the  latter, 
of  whomsoever  composed,  always  hating  and  fearing  the  cortez,  were 
only  intent  upon  increasing  their  own  power,  and  entirely  neglected 
the  general  cause  ;  their  conduct  was  at  once  haughty  and  mean,  vio- 
lent and  intriguing,  and  it  was  impossible  ever  to  satisfy  them.'    Thus 
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confusion  was  everywhere  perpetuated,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  inter- 
cepted papers  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, and  diplomatists,  that  with  the  Spaniards,  the  only  moral  resource 
left  for  keeping  up  the  war,  was  their  personal  hatred  of  the  French, 
partially  called  into  action  by  particular  oppression.'  Sir  John  Moore, 
with  that  keen  and  sure  judgment  which  marked  all  his  views,  had 
early  described  Spain  as  being  *^ without  armies,  generals,  or  govern" 
tnent.''  And  in  1811,  after  three  years  of  war,  lord  Wellington*  com- 
plained that  ^  there  was  no  head  in  Spain,  neither  generals,  nor  officers, 
nor  disciplined  troops,  and  no  cavalry ;  that  the  government  had  com- 
menced the  war  without  a  magazine  or  military  resource  of  any  kind, 
without  money  or  financial  resource,  and  that  the  people  at  the  head 
of  affairs  were  as  feeble  as  their  resources  were  small,''  But  the  mi- 
serable state  of  the  armies  and  the -unquenchable  vanity  of  the  officers, 
have  been  too  frequently  exposed  to  need  further  illustration.  They 
hated  and  ill-used  the  peasantry,  while  their  own  want  of  discipline 
and  subordination  rendered  them  odious  to  their  country.  The  poorer 
people,  much  as  they  detested  the  French,  almost  wished  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Joseph,  and  all  spirit  and  enthusiasm  had  long  been 
extinct. 

The  real  points  of  interest  affecting  England  in  her  prosecution  of 
the  contest  were,  therefore,  1<>.  the  improvement  and  the  better  gui- 
dance of  the  military  power ;  2**.  the  preventing  a  war  between  Portugal 
and  Spain ;  5".  the  pretensions  of  the  princess  Garlotta  of  Portugal ; 
4<*.  the  dispute  with  the  American  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  lord  Wellington  had  made  strenuous  efforts, 
and  his  advice,  and  remonstrances,  had  at  times  saved  the  armies  in 
the  field  from  destruction ;  some  partial  attempts  were  also  made  to 
form  troops  under  British  officers  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  to  a  system 
like  that  which  England  exercised  in  Portugal,  the  leading  Spaniards 
would  never  listen.  This  was  one  result  of  Mr.  Canning's  impolitic 
fostering  of  the  Spanish  pride,  for  it  was  by  no  means  apparent  that 
the  people  would  have  objected  to  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  had  been 
prudently  urged,  before  the  republican  party  in  the  cortez,  and  the 
popular  press,  had  filled  their  minds  with  alarm  upon  the  subject. 
The  Catalans  openly  and  repeatedly  desired  to  have  an  English  general, 
and  in  1812  colonel  Green  did  organize  a  small  corps  there,  while 
Whittingham  and  Boche  formed  in  the  Balearic  isles  large  divisions ; 
colonel  Cox  had  before  proposed  a  like  scheme  for  the  north,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  lord  Wellington,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  im- 
portant service  rendered  by  those  officers  with  their  divisions.  Their 
reputation  was  however  quite  eclipsed  by  one  Downie,  who  had  passed 
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from  the  British  commissariat  into  the  Spanish  serTicc,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  taken  with,  his  boasting  manner,  supplied  him  with  uni- 
forms and  equipments  for  a  body  of  ca?alry,  called  the  Estramaduran 
Legion,  of  such  an  expensive  and  absurd  nature,  as  to  induce  a  general 
officer  to  exclaim  on  seeing  them,  that  ""he  blushed  for  the  folly  of  his 
gOTernment.'* 

When  the  British  ministers  found  themselves  unable  to  deal  with  the 
Spanish  regulars,  they  endeavoured  to  prop  the  war  by  the  irregulars. 
But  the  increase  of  this  force,  which  however  never  exceeded  thirty 
thousand  men  in  arms,  gave  offence  to  the  regular  officers,  and  amidst 
these  distractions,  the  soldiers,  ill-organized,  ill-fed,  and  quite  incapable 
of  moving  in  Ihe  Geld  in  large  bodies,  lost  all  conGdence  in  their  gene- 
rals.^ The  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  Freire  with  the  Murcian  army,  gene- 
rally expected  to  be  beaten  in  every  action,  and  cared  very  little  about 
it,  because  the  regency  were  sure  lo  affirm  that  they  were  victorious ; 
and  another  of  those  wandering  starved  naked  bands,  which  they  called 
armies,  could  be  formed  from  new  levies  in  a  month. 

The  chances  of  a  war  with  Portugal  were  by  no  means  slight,  the  early 
ravages  of  the  Spanish  insurgent  forces  when  Junol  was  in  Lisbon,  the 
violence  of  Romana*s  soldiers,  and  the  burning  of  the  village  of  San  Fer- 
nando, together  with  the  disputes  between  the  people  of  the  Algarves 
and  the  Andalusians,  had  revived  all  the  national  hatred  on  both  sides. 
The  two  governments  indeed  entered  into  a  treaty  for  recruiting  in  their 
respective  territories;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
united  exertions  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  lord  Wellington  could  prevent  the 
Portuguese  regency  Grst,  and  afterwards  the  court  of  the  Brazils,  from 
provokiog  a  war  by  re-annexing  Oliven^a  to  Portugal,  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  marshal  Beresford.  And  so  little  were  the  passions 
of  these  people  subordinate  to  their  policy,  that  this  design  was  formed 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  princess  Carlotta  was,  strenuously,  and 
with  good  prospect  of  success,  pushing  her  claim  to  the  regency  of  Spain. 

The  intrigues  of  this  princess  were  constant  sources  of  evil ;  she  la- 
boured against  the  inOuence  of  the  British  at  Cadiz,  and  her  agent  Pedro 
Sottza,  proffering  gold  to  vulgar  baseness,  diamonds  to  delicate  con- 
sciences, and  promises  to  all,  was  adroit  and  persevering.  In  August 
1810  a  paper  signed  by  only  one  member,  but  with  an  intimation  that 
it  contained  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  cortez,  was  secretly  given  to 
Mr.  Wellesley,  as  a  guide  for  his  conduct.  It  purported  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  releasing  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  from  their  captivity  being 
apparent,  the  princess  Carlotta  should  be  called  to  the  throne,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  marry  her  eldest  son,  Pedro,  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
or  some  other  princess  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  that  a  "sadden  and 
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mortal  blow  might  be  given  to  the  French  empire.**'  Mr.  Wellesley 
was  also  told  that  a  note,  of  the  same  tendency,  would  in  the  first  session 
of  the  cortec  be  transmitted  to  the  English  legation.  This,  however, 
did  not  happen,  chiefly  because  Arguelles  openly  and  eloquently  express- 
ed his  reasons  against  the  appointment  of  a  royal  person  as  regent,  and 
some  months  laler  procured  a  decree,  rendering  such  persons  ineligible, 
to  pass  in  the  cortez.  This  seemed  to  quash  Carlotta*s  intrigue,  never- 
theless her  pretensions,  although  continually  overborne  by  the  English 
influence,  were  as  continually  renewed,  and  often  on  the  point  of  being 
publicly  admitted. 

The  assumption  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  Ferdinand^s  release  was 
founded  partly  on  the  great  influence  which  it  was  known  Napoleon  had 
acquired  over  his  mind,  and  partly  on  his  extreme  personal  timidity, 
which  rendered  any  attempt  to  release  him  hopeless.  Otherwise  there 
were  at  Lisbon  one  Francisco  Sagas,  and  his  brother,  daring  men,  who 
were  only  deterred  from  undertaking  the  enterprise  by  a  previous  expe- 
riment made  at  Bayonne,  where  they  had  for  an  hour  implored  Ferdi- 
nand to  escape,  all  things  being  ready,  yet  in  vain,  because  Escoiquez 
who  ruled  the  prince,  and  was  as  timid  as  himself,  opposed  it.  To  pre- 
vent 111  effects  from  this  well-known  weakness,  the  cortez  passed  a  decree 
to  render  null  every  act  of  Ferdinand  while  in  captivity. 

These  intrigues  of  Garlotta  were,  however,  of  minor  consequence 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  colonies,  which  was  one  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance.  The  causes  and  the  nature  of  their 
revolt  have  been  already  touched  upon,  and  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  juntas,  the  regency,  and  the  cortez,  with  relation  to  them,  having 
been  also  exposed  in  a  general  way,'  need  not  be  repeated  here.  When 
the  Spanish  Insurrection  first  commenced,  the  leading  men  of  Mexico 
signed  a  paper  which  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  November  1808, 
urging  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Infantado  to  the  vice- 
royally.  He  was  averse  to  quitting  Spain,  but  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  consent,  provided  the  central  junta,  just  then  established,  was  not 
opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Stuart  foreseeing  great  advantage  from  this  appoint- 
ment laboured  to  persuade  Mr.  Frerc  to  support  it;  but  the  latter, 
always  narrow  in  his  views,  refused,  because  Infantado  was  personally 
disliked  in  England !  and  this,  joined  to  the  duke*s  own  reluctance, 
seemed  to  end  the  matter.  Meanwhile  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies 
went  on,  and  Garlotta  of  Portugal,  urged  her  claim  to  be  regent,  and 
ultimately,  queen  of  that  country,  as  well  as  of  Spain ;  and  her  interests 
were  strongly  supported  there,  until  May  1809,  when  Cisneros,  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  arrived  at  Monte  Video,  and  spoiled  her  schemes. 

The  cry  for  a  free  trade  with  England,  was  then  (September)  raised 
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by  the  colonists,  and  Cisneros  assented,  but  ander  conditions,  presenting 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  affected  generosity  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  af« 
fording  an  additional  proof  how  little  the  latter  knew  the  temper  of  the 
people  he  was  dealing  with.  After  detailing  the  dangers  of  his  situation 
from  the  disposition  of  the  colonists  to  revolt,  and  the  imporcrishment 
of  the  royal  treasury  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which  had 
already  taken  place,  Cisneros  observed  that  the  only  mode  of  relief  was 
a  temporary  permission  to  trade  with  England  for  the  sake  of  the  duties. 
Necessity,  he  said,  drove  him  to  this  measure ;  he  regretted  it,  and  di- 
rected that  the  ordinary  laws  relative  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  most 
rigorous  in  themselves,  should  be  most  rigorously  executed;  and  he 
added  others  of  such  a  nature,  that  at  first  sight,  they  appear  to  be  di- 
rected against  some  common  enemy  of  mankind,  rather  than  against  the 
subjects  and  vessels  of  a  nation  which  was  then  supporting  the  mother- 
country  with  troops  and  treasure  in  the  most  prodigal  manner.  Eng- 
lishmen were  not  to  be  suffered  to  possess  property,  to  have  a  residence, 
to  keep  an  hotel,  or  even  to  remain  on  shore  except  for  a  fixed  period. 
Any  property  already  acquired  by  them  was  to  be  confiscated,  and  when 
the  goods  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his  revenue  were  landed,  the 
owners  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  them  carried  to  the  warehouses 
by  their  own  sailors ! 

In  April  1810  the  disposition  to  revolt  spread ;  the  Caraccas  and  Porto 
Uico  declared  for  independence,  and  the  British  governor  of  Curagoa 
expressed  his  approval  of  their  proceedings.  This  naturally  gave  great 
jealousy  and  alarm  to  the  Spaniards,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  secret 
continuation  of  l!iranda*s  affair.  Lord  Liverpool,  indeed,  immediately 
disavowed  the  governor's  manifesto,  but  being  very  desirous  to  retain 
the  trade,  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  and  to  oblige  the  colonists  to 
acknowledge  Ferdinand  and  oppose  France,  three  things  incompatible, 
his  policy  produced  no  good  result.  Mexico  indeed  still  remained  obe- 
dient in  outward  appearence,  but  the  desire  to  have  Infantado  existed, 
and  a  strong  party  of  the  Mexicans  even  purposed  raising  him  to  the 
throne,  if  Napoleon's  success  should  separate  the  two  countries ;  but  the 
Spanish  regency,  with  characteristic  folly,  chose  this  moment  to  appoint 
Venegas,  who  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Infantado,  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
and  thus  the  revolt  was  forced  on  in  that  country  also. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  war  in  Spain  in  many 
ways.  The  Spaniards,  thinking  to  retain  the  colonies  by  violence,  sent 
out  a  small  squadron  at  first,  and  at  a  later  period  employed  the  succours 
received  from  England,  in  fitting  out  large  expeditions  of  their  best 
troops ;  and  that,  when  the  enemy  were  most  closely  pressing  them  in 
the  Peninsula.'    The  remonstrances  of  the  British  on  this  head  were 
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considered  as  indications  of  a  faithless  policy ;  and  Carlotla  also  wrote 
to  Elio,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  the  cortez,  warning  both, 
to  beware  of  the  English  as  *"  a  people  capable  of  any  baseness  where 
their  own  interests  were  concerned."  Hence  there  was  a  prevalent 
suspicion,  that  England  had  a  design  of  connecting  ilself  with  the  colo- 
nies independently  of  Spain,  which  greatly  diminished  the  English  in- 
fluence at  Cadiz. 

By  this  dispute  with  America  the  supply  of  specie  for  the  Peninsula 
was  endangered,  which  involved  the  very  existence  of  the  war;  all 
things  therefore  conduced  to  make  lord  Wellesley  desire  his  brother, 
Mr.  Wellesley,  to  offer  the  mediation  of  England,  and  to  please  the  Spa- 
niards he  also  removed  the  governor  of  Curacoa;  but  his  plans,  like  lord 
LiverpooFs,  were  based  upon  the  desire  to  preserve  the  trade  with  the 
colonies,  and  this  feeling  pervaded  and  vitiated  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  Wellesley.  That  gentleman  was  directed  '■  to  enter  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  on  principles  founded  on  cordial  amity  and  good 
faith ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  regency  that  the  British  course 
of  proceeding  had  hitherlo  been  the  best  for  all  parties.  For  the  pri- 
mary object  being  to  keep  France  from  forming  a  party  in  America,  the 
revolted  colonies  had  been  by  England  received  into  an  amicable  inter- 
course of  trade,  a  measure  not  inconsistent  with  good  faith  to  Spain, 
inasmuch  as  the  colonists  would  otherwise  have  had  recourse  to  France, 
whereas  now  England  was  considered  by  them  as  a  safe  and  honourable 
channel  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother- country.  There  had  been, 
it  was  said,  no  formal  recognition  of  the  self-constituted  governments, 
or  If  any  had  taken  place  by  subordinate  officers  they  would  be  disavow- 
ed. Protection  and  mediation  had  indeed  been  offered,  but  the  rights 
of  Ferdinand  had  been  supported,  and  as  war  between  Spain  and  Ame- 
rica would  only  injure  the  great  cause,  a  mediatory  policy  was  press- 
ed upon  the  latter.— The  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Caraccas 
had  already  diverted  money  and  forces  from  Spain,  and  driven  the 
Americans  to  seek  for  French  officers  to  assist  them.  The  trade  was 
essential  to  enable  England  to  continue  her  assistance  to  Spain,  and 
although  this  had  been  frequently  represented  to  the  regency,  the  lat- 
ter had  sent  ships  (which  had  been  fitted  out  in  English  ports  and 
stored  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  for  the  war  with  France )  to 
blockade  the  colonies  and  to  cut  off  the  English  trade;  and  it  was 
done  also  at  a  moment,  when  the  regency  was  unable  to  transport 
Blake's  army  from  Cadiz  to  the  condado  de  Niebla  without  the  assistance 
of  British  vessels, 

*'It  was  difficult,'*  Lord  Wellesley  said,  '*  to  state  an  instance  in  which 
the  prejudices  and  jealousy  of  individuals  had  occasioned  so  much  con- 
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fusion  of  every  maxim  of  discretion  and  good  policy,  and  so  much  dan- 
ger to  the  acknowledged  mutual  interests  of  two  great  states  engaged 
in  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  foe  ...  .  Spain 
could  not  expect  England  to  concur  in  a  continuance  of  a  system  by 
which,  at  her  own  eipense,  ber  trade  was  injured,  and  by  which  Spain 
was  making  efforts  not  against  the  French  but  against  the  main  sources 
of  her  own  strength." 

After  these  instructions,  which  were  given  before  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  arranged  by  the  cortez,  Hr.  Wellesley  pressed  the  mediation 
upon  M.  Bardaxi  the  Spanish  minister,  who  agreed  to  accept  it  upon 
condition,  that  Mexico,  which  had  not  yet  declared  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, should  be  excepted,— that  England  should  immediately  break  off 
all  intercoorse  with  the  colonics,  and,  if  the  mediation  failed,  should 
assist  Spain  to  reconquer  them. 

When  the  injustice  and  bad  policy  of  this  proposition  was  objected 
to  (June,  1811),  M.  Bardaxi  maintained  that  it  was  just  and  politic, 
and  pressed  it  as  a  secret  article ;  he  however  Gnally  offered  to  accept 
the  mediation,  if  Mr.  Wellesley  would  only  pledge  England  to  break 
off  the  intercourse  of  trade.  This  was  refused,  and  the  negotiation 
continued,  but  as  Bardaxi  asserted,  that  lord  Wellington  had  before 
agreed  to  the  propriety  of  England  going  to  war  with  the  colonies, 
Mr.  Wellesley  referred  to  the  latter,  and  that  extraordinary  man,  while 
actually  engaged  with  the  enemy,  under  most  critical  circumstances, 
was  thus  called  upon  to  discuss  so  grave  and  extensive  a  subject.  But 
it  was  on  such  occasions  that  ail  his  power  of  mind  was  displayed, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  this  question  proved,  that  in  political,  and 
even  in  commercial  affairs,  his  reach  of  thought  and  enlarged  concep- 
tions,  immeasurably  surpassed  the  cabinet  be  served.  And  when  we 
consider  that  his  opinions,  stated  in  1811,  have  been  since  verified 
in  all  points  to  the  very  letter,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  Oiled  with 
admiration  of  his  foresight  and  judgment. 

''He  denied  that  he  had  ever  given  grounds  for  Bardaxi's  observa- 
tion. His  opinion  had  always  been  that  Great  Britain  should  follow,  as 
he  hoped  she  had,  liberal  counsels  towards  Spain,  by  laying  aside,  at 
least  during  the  existence  of  the  war,  all  consideration  of  merchants* 
profits.  He  felt  certain  that  such  a  policy  would  equally  suit  her  com- 
mercial interests  and  her  warlike  policy,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  her 
character.  The  immediate  advantages  extorted  from  an  open  trade 
with  the  colonies  he  had  always  considered  ideal.  Profit  was  undoubt- 
edly to  be  made  there,  and  eventually  the  commerce  would  be  very 
great;  but  its  value  must  arise  from  the  increasing  riches  of  the  colonies 
and  the  growth  of  luxury  there,  and  the  period  at  which  this  would 
happen  was  more  likely  to  be  checked  than  forwarded  by  the  extrava- 
gant speculations  of  English  traders.     Whatever  might  be  the  final 
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partiealar  reUUons  established  between  Spsio  and  her  colonies,  the 
general  result  must  be  the  relaxation,  if  not  the  anoibilation,  of  their 
colonial  commercial  system,  and  Great  Britain  waa  then  snre  to  be  the 
greatest  gainer. 

''In  expectation  of  this  nltimate  advantage,  her  policy  ought  to  have 
been  liberal  throughout,  that  is,  the  colonies  themselves  should  have 
been  checked,  and  the  endeavours  of  traders  and  captains  of  ships  to 
separate  them  from  Spain  ought  to  have  been  repressed*  England 
should,  when  the  colonies  first  showed  a  disposition  to  revolt,  have  con- 
sidered not  only  what  they  could  do,  but  what  Great  Britain  could  assist 
them  to  effect.  His  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  government  and  its 
means  enabled  him  to  say  she  could  not  reduce  even  one  of  the  weakest 
of  her  colonies,  and  to  make  the  attempt  would  be  a  gross  folly  and 
misapplication  of  means.  Nay  England  could  not,  in  justice  to  the 
great  object  in  the  Peninsula,  give  Spain  any  eff^ectual  assistance;  for  it 
was  but  too  true  that  distant  colonies  could  always  separate  from  the 
mother-country  when  they  wilted  it,  and  certainly  it  would  be  the  high- 
est madness,  in  Spain,  to  attempt  at  that  time  to  prevent  sach  a  separa- 
tion by  force,  and  in  England,  to  assist,  or  even  encourage  her  in  soeh 
an  attempt. 

"The  conduct  of  the  latter  should  then  have  been  by  her  influence 
and  advice  to  have  prevented  the  disputes  from  coming  to  extremity, 
and  now  should  be  to  divert  Spain  from  such  an  absurdity  as  having 
recourse  to  violence.  But  the  reception  of  the  deputies  from  America 
which  the  Spaniards  so  much  complained  of,  was  useful  to  the  latter. 
It  prevented  those  deputies  from  going  to  France,  and  if  they  had  gone, 
the  fact,  that  colonies  have  the  power  to  separate  if  they  have  the  will, 
would  have  been  at  once  verified. 

''Great  Britain,  although  late,  had  at  last  offered  that  mediation  which 
he  wished  had  been  asked  for,  and  it  remained  to  consider  on  what 
terms  it  ought  to  be  accepted.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Spain  had 
come  forward  with  an  explicit  declaration  of  what  her  intentioos 
towards  the  colonies  in  respect  to  constitution  and  commerce  were. 
England  could  then  have  had  something  intelligible  to  mediate  upofl) 
but  now  Spain  only  desired  her  to  procure  the  submission  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  Garaccas;  and  if  she  failed  in  that  impracticable  object, 
she  was  to  aid  Spain  in  forcing  them  to  submission !  and  he,  lord  Wel- 
lington, was  said  to  have  approved  of  this  I  One  would  really,**  he  ex- 
claimed, "believe  that  M.  Bardaxi  has  never  adverted  to  the  means  and 
resources  of  his  own  country,  to  the  object  they  have  acquired  at  home, 
nor  to  the  efforts  making  by  England  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  that  he 
imagines  I  have  considered  these  facts  as  little  as  he  appears  to  have 
clone !    Great  Britain  cannot  agree  to  that  condition ! 

""In  respect  to  constitution"  (alluding  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
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civil  rights  of  the  Americans  by  the  cortez)'  *Hhe  Spaniards  bad  gone  a 
great  way,  but  not  so  far  as  some  of  her  colonies  would  require,  they 
would  probably  ask  her  to  have  separate  local  representative  bodies  for 
their  interior  concerns,  such  as  the  English  colonial  assemblies,  yet  this 
important  point  had  not  been  considered  in  the  treaty  of  mediation,  and 
in  respect  of  commerce  the  Spanish  government  had  said  nothing ;  al- 
though it  was  quite  certain  her  prohibitory  system  could  not  continue, 
and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  required 
that  in  the  treaty  of  mediation  the  colonies  should  be  put,  with  respect 
to  trade,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  Old  Spain. 
If  that  was  not  done  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  to  the  colonists  of  equal 
rights  and  interests ;  they  would  feel  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  mother  country. 

''It  was  true  that  the  latter  would  lose  immediately,  though  probably 
not  eventually,  very  largely  in  revenue  and  commercial  profit  by  such 
a  concession.  This  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  she  had  therefore  a  fair  claim  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
the  coiom'es  would  enjoy  from  it.  To  this  object  the  treaty  of  mediation 
should  have  adverted.  Spain  should  have  confidentially  declared  to 
Great  Britain  her  intended  course,  what  system  she  would  follow,  what 
duties  impose,  and  what  proportion  she  would  demand  for  general  im- 
perial purposes.  Upon  such  materials  England  might  have  worked 
with  a  prospect  of  permanently  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish 
empire  on  just  and  fair  principles;  or  at  ail  events  have  allayed  the 
present  disputes  and  so  removed  the  difficulties  they  occasioned  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  either  case  have  ensured  her  own  real  interests.  Spain 
had  however  taken  a  narrow  view  both  of  her  own  and  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  others,  and  if  she  did  not  enlarge  ii,  matters  would  grow 
worse  and  worse.  It  would  be  useless  for  England  to  interfere,  and 
after  a  long  contest  which  would  onlx  tend  to  weaken  the  mother-country 
and  deprive  her  of  the  resources  which  she  would  otherwise  find  in  the 
colonies  for  her  war  with  France,  the  business  would  end  in  the  separa- 
Hon  of  the  colonies  from  Spain/' 

The  mediation  was,  however,  after  many  discussions,  finally  accepted 
by  the  cortez,  Mexico  only  being  excepted,  and  an  English  commission 
of  mediation,  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  head,  was  even  appointed 
in  September,  1811,  but  from  various  causes  it  never  proceeded  beyond 
Cadiz.  The  Spaniards  continued  to  send  out  expeditions,  Mr.  Welles- 
ley's  remonstrances  were  unheeded,  and  although  the  regency  after- 
wards offered  to  open  the  trade  under  certain  duties,  in  return  for 
a  subsidy,  nothing  was  concluded. 

1  Sec  page  iHQ. 
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tucceedi  him— Fiads  everylhing  in  confusion— His  efforts  to  restore  order  sucoessful 
at  first— Cortez  proposed  by  lord  Wellesley — Opposed  by  the  regency,  by  Mr.  Staart, 
and  by  lord  Wellington — Observations  thereoA — Changes  in  the  regency — Its  partial 
and  weak  conduct — Lord  Strangford^s  proceedings  at  Rio  Janeiro  only  productive  of 
mischief— Mr.  Stuart's  efforts  opposed,  and  successfully,  by  the  Souza  fsclion- Lord 
Wellington  thinks  of  abandoning  the  contest— Writes  to  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
— The  regency  continues  to  embarrass  tlie  English  general — Effect  of  (heir  conduct 
upon  the  army— Miserable  state  of  the  country— The  British  cabinet  grants  a  fresh 
subsidy  to  Portugal— Lord  Wellington  complains  that  he  is  supplied  with  only  one-sixtli 
of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  contest— Minor  follies  of  the  regency —The  cause 
of  Massena's  harshness  to  ihe  people  of  Portugal  explained — Case  of  Mascarheoas — Mis 
execution  a  foul  murder— Lord  Wellington  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties— He 
and  Mr.  Stuart  devise  a  plan  to  supply  the  army  by  trading  in  grain— Lord  Welling- 
ton's embarrassments  increase— Reasons  why  he  does  not  abandon  Portugal — ^His  plan 
of  campaign. 

POLITICAL   STATE  OF   POHTOGAL* 

The  pover  and  crafty  projects  of  the  Souzas,  their  inQuence  over  their 
weak-minded  prince,  their  cabal  to  place  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  the 
head  of  the  Portuguese  army,  the  personal  violence  of  the  patriarch, 
the  resignation  of  Das  Minas,  and  the  disputes  with  lord  Wellington, 
have  been  already  touched  upon ; '  but  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  en- 
gendered by  those  things,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  more  detailed 
exposition. 

Mr.  Villiers's  mission,  like  all  those  emanating  from  Mr.  Canning,  had 
been  expensive  in  style,  tainted  by  intrigues,  useless  in  business,  and 
productive  of  disorders.  When  Mr.  Stuart  arrived  (February,  1810), 
he  found  everything,  except  the  army  under  Beresford,  in  a  state  of  dis- 
organization ;  and  Ihc  influence  of  England  was  decreasing,  because  of 
the  vacillating  system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  British  government.  As 
early  as  1808,  lord  Wellington  had  advised  the  ministers  not  only  to 
adopt  Portugal  as  the  base  of  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  but  to  assume 
in  reality  the  whole  administration  of  that  country ;  to  draw  forth  all 
its  resources,  both  of  men  and  money,  and  to  make  up  any  dcGciency, 
by  the  power  of  England.    This  advice  had  been  neglected,  and  an  en- 

I  Pages  2a3—  228,  etc. 
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Urely  different  policy  pursued,  which,  in  execution,  was  also  feeble  and 
uncertain* 

The  Portuguese  constitution,  like  most  of  those  springing  from  the 
feudal  system,  was  excellent  in  theory,  as  far  as  regarded  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  :  but  it  was  overwhelmed  with  abuses  in  practice ;  and 
it  was  a  favourite  maxim  wilh  the  authorities  that  it  did  not  become  a 
paternal  government  to  punish  neglect  in  the  subordinates.  When 
court  intrigues  were  to  be  effected,  or  poor  men  to  be  oppressed,  there 
was  no  want  of  vigour  or  of  severity ;  but  in  all  that  regarded  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  give  orders  without 
looking  to  their  execution,  and  no  animadversion,  much  less  punish- 
ment, followed  disobedience.  The  character  of  the  government  was 
extreme  weakness ;  the  taxes,  partially  levied,  produced  only  half  their 
just  amount;  the  payments  from  the  treasury  were  in  arrears  ;  the  army 
was  neglected  in  all  things  dependent  on  the  civil  administration,  and  a 
bad  navy  was  kept  up,  at  an  expense  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  to  meet  a 
war  with  Algiers.  This  last  question  was,  however,  a  knife  with  a  dou- 
ble edge,  for  in  peace,  a  tribute  paid  in  coin,  drained  the  treasury  al- 
ready too  empty,  and  in  war  the  Qeet  did  nothing  ;  meanwhile  the  feed- 
ing of  Cadiz  was  rendered  precarious  by  it;  and  of  Lisbon  also,  for  the 
whole  produce  of  Portugal  was  only  equal  to  four  months*  consumption. 
In  commercial  affairs  the  usual  Peninsular  jealousy  was  displayed  ;  the 
imports  of  British  goods  were  prohibited  to  the  advantage  of  smugglers 
only,  while  the  government  which  thus  neglected  its  own  resources  to 
the  injury  of  both  countries,  clamoured  for  subsidies.  Finally  the 
power  of  the  Souzas  was  so  great,  and  the  regency  was  so  entirely  sub- 
servient to  them,  that  although  Mr.  Stuart  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, that  a  note  forbidding  Domingo  Souza  to  meddle  with  affairs  at 
Lisbon,  had  been  procured  from  the  Brazils,  all  representations,  to  the 
regency,  were  met  by  references  to  that  nobleman,  who  was  in  London, 
and  the  business  of  the  mission  was  thus  paralyzed. 

In  March  1809  the  British  government  had  taken  ten  thousand  Por* 
tuguese  troops  into  pay.  In  May  they  were  increased  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  in  June  to  thirty  thousand.  The  cost  of  these  forces,  and  the 
increased  pay  to  Portuguese  officers,  added  to  the  subsidy,  amounted  to 
two  millions  sterling ;  but  this  subsidy,  partly  from  negligence,  partly 
from  the  exhaustion  of  England  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Canning's  pro- 
digal donations  to  Spain,  was  in  arrears.  However,  as  this  mode  of 
proceeding  was  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  own  method,  the  regency 
did  not  much  regard  it,  but  they  were  eager  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
England,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  would  have  been  quite  uncon- 
trolled, and  for  this  very  reason  lord  Wellington  strenuously  opposed  it. 
In  revenge,  the  regency,  by  a  wilful  misunderstanding  of  the  debates 
of  parliament,  and  by  the  distortion  of  facts,  endeavoured  to  throw  a 
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doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  England,  and  this,  with  the  eocourageroent 
giYcn  to  all  Portuguese  malecontents  by  the  Whigs,  whose  clamour, 
just,  as  applied  to  the  ministers,  was  unjustly  extended  to  the  generals, 
greatly  increased  the  disorder  of  the  times. 

In  this  slate  of  affairs,  Hr«  Canning  being  happily  removed  from 
office,  lord  Wellesley,  who  succeeded  him,  changed  the  instructions  of 
the  diplomatic  agents  in  the  Peninsula.  They  were  now  directed  to 
make  conditions  with  respect  to  the  succours,  and  in  Portugal  they 
were  vigorously  to  interfere  in  all  civil  changes,  augmentations  of  re- 
venue, and  military  resources ;  and  even  to  demand  monthly  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  subsidy. 
Lord  Wellesley  also,  thinking  that  the  example  of  a  cortex  in  Spain, 
might  create  a  desire  for  a  more  temperate  government  in  Portugal, 
was  prepared  to  forward  such  a  change,  provided  old  forms  were  pre* 
served,  and  that  all  appeared  to  flow  from  the  prince  regent,  whose 
consent  he  undertook  to  secure.  Resistance  to  the  enemy,  he  said, 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  attachment  of  the  people,  and  hence  it 
was  advisable  to  make  timely  concessions,  giving  however  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  regency  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  notion  of  a  cortez,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  and  lord  Wellington  affirmed,  and  truly,  that  the  docility 
of  the  people,  and  their  hatred  of  the  French,  were  motives  powerful 
enough,  without  any  other  stimulus,  to  urge  them  to  action.  Thus  the 
project  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  time  was  perhaps  inconvenient  to 
effect  a  revolution  of  this  nature,  which  the  people  themselves  cer- 
tainly did  not  contemplate,  and  which,  as  Spain  had  shown,  was  not  a 
certain  help  to  the  war.  Lord  Wellington,  who  only  considered  what 
would  conduce  to  the  success  of  the  war,  was  therefore  consistent  upon 
this  occasion,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  course  of  the  English  ca- 
binet. The  enforcement  in  France  of  a  military  conscription,  autho- 
rized by  the  laws,  was  an  unheard-of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon; but  in  Portugal  a  conscription,  enforced  by  foreigners,  was  a 
wise  and  vigorous  measure ;  and  lord  Wellesley  admitting  that  the  Por- 
tuguese government  had  been  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  well  as  weak  and 
capricious,  was  content  to  withhold  a  belter  system  from  the  people, 
expressly  because  they  loved  their  country  and  were  obedient  subjects; 
for  he  would  have  readily  granted  it  to  them  if  they  had  been  unruly 
and  of  doubtful  patriotism. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  concert  with  lord  Wellington,  diligently  endeavoured  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  hour,  but  whenever  he  complained  of  any  par- 
ticular disorder,  he  was,  by  the  regency,  offered  arbitrary  power  to  pu- 
nish, which  being  only  an  expedient  to  render  the  British  odious  to  the 
people,  he  refused.  The  intrigues  of  the  (idalgos  then  became  apparent, 
and  the  first  regency  was  broken  up  in  1810.    The  marquis  of  Das  Minas 
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retired  from  it  under  the  pretext  of  ill  heallh,  but  really  because  he 
found  himself  too  weak  to  support  M.  de  Hello,  a  fldalgo  officer,  who 
Wis  thrust  forward  to  oppose  the  legal  authority  of  marshal  Beres* 
ford.  M.  Cypriano  Freire  was  then  made  minister  of  finance,  and  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  M.  de  Forjas  secretary-at-war,  with  a  rote  in  the 
regency  on  matters  of  war.  But  the  former,  soon  after  Mr.  StQart*s  ar- 
rival, resigned  his  situation  In  consequence  of  some  disgust,  and  the 
conde  Redondo,  having  undertaken  the  office,  commenced,  with  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Stuart,  a  better  arrangement  of  the  taxes,  especially  the 
**decinta"  or  income  tax,  which  was  neither  impartially  nor  strictly 
enforced  on  the  rich  towns,  nor  on  the  powerful  people  of  (he  Odalgo 
faction.  The  clergy  also  evaded  the  imposts,  and  the  British  merchants, 
although  profiting  enormously  from  the  war,  sought  exemption  under 
the  factory  privileges,  not  only  from  the  taxes,  which  in  certain  cases 
they  could  legally  do,  but  from  the  billets,  and  from  those  recruiting 
laws  affecting  their  servants,  which  they  could  not  justly  demand,  and 
which  all  other  classes  in  the  community  were  liable  to. 

The  working  of  the  Sonzas,  in  the  Brasils,  where  the  minister  of 
finance  wished  to  have  the  regulation  of  the  Portuguese  treasury  under 
his  control,  soon  changed  this  arrangement.  Freire's  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  Redondo  was  excluded  from  the  government,  and  Forjas, 
who  was  the  most  efficient  member  of  the  government,  was  deprived 
of  bis  functions.  The  remaining  members  then  proposed  to  fill  up 
Das  Minas*  vacancy  themselves,  but  this  was  resisted  by  lord  Welling- 
ton, on  the  ground,  that,  without  the  prince's  order,  the  proceeding 
would  be  illegal,  and  involve  the  regency  in  an  indefensible  quarrel  at 
the  Brasils.  The  order  for  removing  Redondo,  and  cramping  the  utility 
of  Forjas,  he,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Stuart,  withstood ;  and  this,  for  the 
moment,  prevented  a  change,  which  would  have  impeded  the  ameliora* 
tions  begun.  Such,  however,  was  the  disorder  in  the  finances,  that 
Mr.  Stuart  proposed,  as  the  least  difficult  mode  of  arranging  them,  to 
take  the  whole  direction  himself,  England  becoming  answerable  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  country ;  lord  Wellington  thought  this  could  not  be 
done,  without  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  government  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  previously  proposed  to  the  British  cabinet,  but 
which  it  was  now  too  late  to  attempt,  and  Mr.  Stuarfs  project  fell  (o  the 
ground. 

Another  spring  of  mischief  soon  bubbled  up,  lord  Strangford,  whose 
diplomatic  dexterity,  evinced  by  his  Bruton-street  despatch,  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  situation  of  minister  at  the  Braxils,  was  there  bestirring 
himself.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  the  English  general, 
to  keep  the  regency  permanent,  and  to  support  the  secretariats  as  they 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Forjas  and  the  conde  de  Redondo; 
for  these  men  had  been  found  by  experience,  to  be  better  qualified  to 
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co-operate  with  the  British  authorities  than  any  other  persons,  and 
hence  lord  Wellington  had  resisted  the  prince's  orders  Tor  Cypriano 
Frcire's  resumption  of  office,  and  had  continued  the  functions  of  Forjas 
and  Redondo,  until  his  own  remonstrances  could  reach  the  Brazils.  In 
this  slate  of  affairs  lord  Strangford  informed  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  had  per- 
suaded the  prince  to  accede  to  the  following  propositions.  1®.  That 
the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon,  the  count  Redondo,  doctor  No- 
gueras,  and  the  principal  Souza,  should  be  added  to  the  old  regency. 
%<*.  That  admiral  Berkeley  should  be  naval  commander-in-chief. 
5<».  That  all  traitorous  correspondence  should  be  prevented,  and  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  exuberant  power  assumed  by 
subordinates.  This  last  article  was  directed  against  Forjas,  and  the 
whole  went  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  the  Souza  faction.  The 
only  useful  part  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  regency,  bat 
this  was  arranged  before  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Yilliers  had  been 
recalled,  and  consequently  had  the  same  object  of  favouring  the  Souzas 
in  view. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  lord  Wellington  strongly  objected  to  this  change, 
although  they  submitted  to  it  as  not  wishing  to  appear  regardless  of  the 
prince  regents  rights.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  reflecting  that  a  govern- 
ment composed  of  men  having  different  views  and  feelings,  and  without 
any  casting  vote,  the  number  being  even,  could  not  go  on  usefully,  was 
at  6rst  averse  to  join  the  regency,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  by 
lord  Wellington,  who  justly  considered  that  his  presence  there  would 
give  the  only  chance  of  success. 

Doctor  Nogncras*  appointment  was  described,  by  lord  Strangford,  as 
a  tribute  to  democracy,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the  power  of 
those  very  secretariats  which  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  were 
labouring  to  preserve.  But  lord  Strangford  prided  himself  chiefly  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  principal  Souza,  who,  he  said,  had  been  recom* 
mended  to  him  by  Mr.  Yilliers,  an  avowal  of  great  import,  as  showing 
at  once  the  spirit  of  the  new  arrangement :  for  this  Souza  had,  in  a  su- 
bordinate situation,  hitherto  opposed  every  proceeding  of  the  British  in 
Portugal ;  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Beresford,  the  contriver  of  all 
confusion,  and  the  most  mischievous  person  in  Portugal ;  and  his  ab- 
sence from  that  country  was  so  desirable,  that  intimations  to  that  effect 
had  been  formally  given  to  him,  by  lord  Wellesley,  through  Mr.  Stuart. 
This  factious  person  was  now,  however,  armed  with  additional  power, 
to  thwart  the  English  authorities  in  Portugal,  and  thus  lord  Strangford*s 
diplomacy  tended,  in  effect,  to  ruin  that  cause  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  Brazils  to  support. 

In  relating  these  proceedings  1  have,  following  his  own  letter,  announ- 
cing the  change,  described  lord  Strangford  as  acting  voluntarily ;  but 
in  a  subsequent  despatch  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  under  Mr.  Canning's 
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iDStractions,  he  had  pressed  for  this  iDcorporaling  of  the  British  minister 
in  the  regency,  and  that  Nogueras'  appointment  sprang  entirely  from  the 
prince  regent*s  own  will,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  oppose.  In  like 
manner,  when  lord  Wellesley  was  intent  upon  assembling  a  cortez,  lord 
Strangford  called  it  "a  gretU  and  essential  measure  strongly  and  wisely 
urged  by  the  government,"  and  yet  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
neglected  to  press  it,  because  he  thought  it  *^  useless  and  even  hurtfUl," 
which  inconsistency  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  on  whom  these 
affairs  rested.  As  affecting  Mr.  Canning*s  policy,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  if  he  originally  arranged  this  change,  his  object  was  to 
put  Mr.  Yilliers  in  the  regency,  not  with  any  view  to  the  more  complete 
control  of  Portugal  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but,  as  the  instructions  to 
sir  John  Cradock  prove, ^  to  ensure  a  proponderance  to  the  diplomatic 
department  over  the  military  in  that  country. 

The  principal  reforms,  in  the  administration,  which  had  been  sought 
for  by  lord  Wellington,  were  a  belter  arrangement  of  the  flnancial 
system— the  execution  of  the  laws  without  favour  to  the  fidalgos— the 
suppression  of  the  ^  junta  di  viveres,"  a  negligent  and  fraudulent  board, 
for  which  he  wished  to  establish  a  Portuguese  commissariat— the  due 
supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  for  the  national  troops  and  fortresses— 
the  consolidation  of  the  arsenal  department  under  one  head— the  forma- 
tion of  a  military  chest,  distinct  from  the  treasury,  which  was  always 
diverting  the  funds  to  other  purposes— the  enforcing  of  the  regulations 
about  the  means  of  transport— the  repairs  of  the  roads  and  bridges 
—the  reformation  of  the  hospitals— the  succouring  of  the  starving 
people,  and  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  parts  desolated  by  the 
war. 

These  things  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish ;  but  from  the  moment  the 
change  effected  by  lord  Strangford  took  place,  unceasing  acrimonious 
disputes  ensued  between  the  British  commander  and  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  no  species  of  falsehood  or  intrigue,  not  even  personal 
insult,  and  the  writing  of  anonymous  threatening  letters,  were  spared 
by  the  Souza  faction.  In  the  beginning  of  1811  they  had  organized  an 
anti-English  party,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  force  the  British  out  of  the 
country,  which  would  have  succeeded  if  less  vigilance  had  been  used  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  or  less  vigour  of  control  by  lord  Wellington.  This  plot 
however  required  that  the  patriarch  should  go  to  the  northern  provinces, 
a  journey  which  the  envoy  always  dexterously  prevented. 

The  first  complaint  of  the  British  authorities,  accompanied  with  a 
demand  for  the  removal  of  the  principal  Souza,  reached  the  Brazils  in 
February  1811,  and  Das  Minas  died  about  the  same  time;  but  so  strongly 
was  the  faction  supported  at  Rio  Janeiro,  that  in  May,  the  prince  regent 

I  See  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  No.  XXXIII. 
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expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  Soozas*  proceedings  and  bis  high 
displeasure  with  Forjas  and  Mr.  Stnart.  His  minister,  the  conde  de 
Linhares,  wrote,  that  the  capture  of  Massena  with  his  whole  army, 
which  he  expected  to  hear  of  each  day,  would  not  make  amends  for  the 
destruction  of  the  country  during  the  retreat  of  (he  allies ;  and  in  an 
oflScial  note  to  lord  Strangford,  he  declared,  (hat  the  prince  regent  could 
not  permit  Mr.  Stuart  to  vote  in  matters  concerning  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  because  be  was  influenced  by,  and  consulted 
persons  suspected  of  disaffection,  which  expression  lord  Strangford  said 
referred  solely  to  Forjas. 

The  prince  himself  also  wrote  to  lord  Wellington,  accusing  Mr.  Stuart 
of  acting  separately  from  (he  commander-in-chief,  and  of  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  factions  which  had  sprung  up,  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  remove  Souza,  unless  Mr.  Stuart  was  recalled.  He  desired 
that  Forjas,  who  he  affirmed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  opposition 
complained  of  by  the  British,  should  be  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  answer 
for  his  conduct ;  and  Onally  he  announced  his  in(ention  to  write  in  a 
like  strain  to  the  king  of  England.  To  this  lord  Wellington  answered, 
that  finding  his  conduct  disapproved  and  Souza*s  applauded,  he  proposed 
to  quit  Portugal.  Forjas  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  admiral 
Berkeley  proposed  to  do  the  same,  and  Mr.  Stuart  withdrew  from  the 
council  until  the  pleasure  of  his  own  cabinet  should  be  made  known : 
the  war  was  then  on  the  point  of  finishing,  but  the  crisis  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  public,  because  the  resolution  of  the  English  general  was 
kept  secret,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
submission  on  the  part.of  the  prince. 

Meanwhile  other  embarrassments  were  superadded,  of  a  nature  to 
leave  the  English  general  little  hope  of  being  able  to  continue  (he  con- 
test, should  he  even  defeat  the  inlrigues  at  Rio  Janeiro ;  for  besides  the 
quarrel  with  the  Souza  faction,  in  wjiich  he  and  Mr.  Stuart  supported 
Forjas,  Nogoeras,  and  Redondo,  against  their  enemies  in  the  Brazils, 
these  very  persons,  although  the  best  that  could  be  found,  and  men  of 
undoubted  ability,  influenced  partly  by  national  habits,  partly  by  fears 
of  ultimate  consequences,  continually  harassed  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  details  belonging  to  their  offices.  No  delinquent  was  ever  punished, 
no  fortress  ever  stored  in  due  (ime  and  quantity,  the  suffering  people 
were  uncared  for,  disorders  were  unrepressed,  the  troops  were  starved, 
and  the  favouring  of  the  fidalgos  constant.  The  ^^ junta  de  viveres" 
was  supported,  the  formation  of  a  military  chest,  and  commissariat, 
delayed ;  many  wild  and  foolish  schemes  daily  broached ;  and  the 
natural  weakness  of  the  government  was,  by  instability,  increased, 
because  the  prince  regent  had  early  in  1811  intimated  an  intention  of 
immediately  returning  to  Europe. 

I  have  said  (hat  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  regency  that  a 
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paternal  gorernment  shoald  not  ponish  delinqnents  in  the  public  ser- 
▼ioe,  and  they  added  to  this  another  stiil  more  absurd,  namely,  that  the 
Portuguese  troops  could  thrive  under  privations  of  food,  which  would 
kill  men  of  another  nation;  with  these  two  follies  they  excused  neglect, 
whenever  the  repetition,  that  there  had  heen  no  neglect,  became  fati- 
guing to  them.  Besides  this,  collisions  between  the  British  commissa- 
riat and  the  **  Junta  de  vivens**  were  frequent  and  very  hurtful,  because 
the  former,  able  to  outbid,  and  more  in  fear  of  failure,  o?erbought  the 
latter ;  this  contracted  the  already  too  small  sphere  of  their  activity,  and 
lord  Wellington  was  prevented  feeding  the  whole  Portuguese  army 
himself  by  a  curious  obstacle.  His  principal  dependance  for  the  support 
of  his  own  troops  was  upon  the  Spanish  muleteers  attached  to  the  army, 
they  were  the  very  life  and  sustenance  of  the  war,  and  their  patience, 
hardiness,  and  fidelity  to  the  British  were  remarkable;  but  they  so  ab- 
horred the  Portuguese  people  that  they  would  not  carry  provisions  for 
their  soldiers,  and  lord  Wellington  only  obtained  their  services,  for 
those  brigades  which  were  attached  to  the  English  divisions,  by  making 
them  think  the  food  was  entirely  for  the  latter.  Upon  such  nice  ma- 
nagement even  in  apparently  trifling  matters  did  this  war  depend.  And 
yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  politicians,  versed  only  in  the  classic  pueri- 
lities of  public  schools,  and  the  tricks  of  parliamentary  faction,  to  hold 
the  rugged  experience  of  Wellington's  camp  as  nothing  in  the  formation 
of  a  statesman. 

The  effects  of  these  complicated  affairs  were  soon  and  severely  felt. 
Abrantes  had  like  to  have  been  abandoned,  from  want,  at  the  time  Mas- 
sena  held  Santarem,  and  the  Portuguese  troops  were  starved  during  that 
generaPs  retreat;  Beresford's  operations  in  the  Alemtejo  were  impeded, 
and  his  hospitals  were  left  without  succour;  at  Fuentes  Onoro  ammunl- 
lion  failed,  and  the  Portuguese  artillery  were  forced  to  supply  themselves 
by  picking  up  the  enemy's  bullets;  the  cavalry  of  that  nation  were  quite 
ruined,  and  out  of  more  than  forty  thousand  regular  troops,  formed  by 
Beresford,  only  nineteen  thousand  were  to  be  found  under  arms  after 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  rest  had  deserted  or  died  from  extreme 
want. 

When  Massena  retreated,  the  provincial  organization  of  the  country 
was  restored,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to  sow  the  devastated  districts 
before  the  season  passed,  Mr.  Stuart  had  furnished  seed  corn  on  the 
credit  of  the  coming  subsidy;  an  amnesty  for  deserters  was  also  publish- 
ed, the  feudal  imposts  for  the  year  were  remitted,  and  fairs  were  esta- 
blished to  supply  tools  of  husbandry ;  but  notwithstanding  these  efforts, 
such  was  the  distress,  that  at  Caldas  eighty  p^"  ons  died  daily,  and  at 
Figueras,  where  twelve  thousand  people,  chiefly  from  Portuguese  Estra- 
madura,  had  taken  refuge,  the  daily  deaths  were  ahcr  i  a  hundred,  and 
the  whole  would  have  perished  but  for  the  active  benevolence  of  major 
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Von  Linslow,  an  officer  of  general  Trant*8  staff.  Meanwhile  the  coan- 
Iry  was  so  overrun  with  robbers,  that  the  detached  officers  could  not 
(ravel  in  safety  upon  the  service  of  the  army,  and  Wellington  was  fear- 
ful of  being  obliged  to  employ  his  troops  against  them.  British  officers 
were  daily  insulted  at  Lisbon,  and  even  assassinated  while  on  duty,  with 
impunity ;  the  whole  army  was  disgusted,  the  letters  to  England  were 
engendering  in  that  country  a  general  dislike  to  the  war,  and  the  British 
soldiers,  when  not  with  their  regiments,  committed  a  thousand  outra- 
ges on  the  line  of  operations. 

As  a  climax  to  these  scenes  of  misery  and  mischief,  the  harvest  which 
had  failed  in  Portugal,  failed  also  in  England ;  and  no  corn  was  to  be  got 
from  the  Baltic  because  there  was  no  specie  to  pay  for  it,  and  bills  were 
refused.  Hence  the  famine  spread  in  a  terrible  manner,  until  Mr.  Stoarl 
obtained  leave  to  license  flfty  American  vessels  with  corn,  whose 
cargoes  were  paid  for  out  of  funds  provided  partly  by  the  charity  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  partly  by  a  parliamentary  grant  which  passed 
when  Massena  retreated. 

In  this  crisis  the  British  cabinet  granted  an  additional  subsidy  to  Por- 
tugal, but  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  paid  in 
kind,  and  the  distress  of  the  regency  for  money  was  scarcely  lessened ; 
for  these  supplies  merely  stood  in  the  place  of  the  plunder  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  country.  Thus  Mr.  Canning's  prodigality, 
Mr.  Vausittart's  paper  system,  and  Mr.  PercevaFs  economy,  all  combined 
to  press  upon  the  British  general,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was 
supplied  with  only  one-sixth  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  keep  the 
great  machine  going  which  had  been  set  in  motion.  Mr.  Perceval 
however,  in  answer  to  his  remonstrances,  employed  a  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prove  in  a  laboured  paper,  founded  entirely  upon  false  data, 
that  the  army  had  been  over-supplied,  and  must  have  money  to  spare. 
But  that  minister,  whose  speeches  breathed  nothing  but  the  final  de- 
struction of  France,  designed  to  confine  the  efforts  of  England  to  the 
defence  of  Portugal  alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Amongst  the  other  follies  of  the  Portuguese  regency  was  a  resolution 
to  issue  proclamations,  filled  with  bombastic  adulation  of  themselves, 
vulgar  abuse  of  the  French,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  object  of 
raising  the  public  feeling,  which  flagged  under  their  system.  To  the 
English  general's  remonstrances  on  this  head,  Forjas  replied,  that  praise 
of  themselves  and  abuse  of  the  French,  was  the  national  custom,  and 
could  not  be  dispensed  with!  a  circumstance  which  certain  English 
writers  who  have  iii^^  jtly  followed  the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese 
authors,  such  as  Accumo  de  Neves,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  relative  to 
French  enormities,  would  do  well  to  consider.  And  here  it  is  right  to 
observe,  that  so  iiiany  complaints  were  made  of  the  cruelty  committed 
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by  Ma88ena*8  army  while  al  Santarem,  that  lord  Wellington  had  some 
thovghCs  of  reprisals ;  but  having  first  caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made, 
it  was  discovered  that  in  most  cases,  the  ordenan^a,  after  having  snb- 
matted  to  the  French,  and  received  their  protection,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  deatooy  the  stragglers  and  small  detachments,  and  the  cruelty  com- 
plained of  was  only  the  infliction  of  legitimate  punishment  for  such 
conduct  :■  the  projeeted  retaliation  was  therefore  changed  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  the  ordenan^as  to  cease  from  such  a  warfare^ 

The  character  of  the  regency  was,  however,  most  openly  shown  in 
their  proceedings  connected  with  the  canveinlion  of  Cintra.  All  the  ad- 
vantages which  that  treaty  ensured  to  Portugal,  they  complacently  reap- 
ed, but  overlooked  or  annalled  those  points  in  which  the  character  of 
England  was  concerned.  In  violation  of  the  convention,  and  in  despite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  lord  Wellington  and  Mr«  Stuart,  they  cast  the 
French  residents  at  Lisbon  into  loathsome  dungeons,  without  any  cause 
of  complaint ;  and  in  the  affair  of  Mascarheffas  their  conduct  was  distin- 
guished alike  by  wanton  cruelty  and  useless  treachery.  This  youth, 
when  only  fifteen,  had  with  many  others  entered  the  French  service  in 
JunoCs  time,  under  the  permission  of  his  own  prince;  and  he  and  the 
conde  de  Sabugal,  were  taken  by  the  peasantry  in  1810  endeavouring  to 
pass  from  Massena*s  army  into  Spain,  Sabugal  in  uniform,  Mascarheffas 
in  disguise.  They  were  both  tried  as  traitors.  The  first,  a  general  of- 
ficer, and  with  powerful  friends  amongst  the  fidalgos,  was  acquitted,  as 
indeed  was  only  just;  but  he  was  then  appointed  to  a  situation  under  the 
regency,  which  was  disgraceful,  as  arising  from  faction  :  Mascarhefias 
was  a  boy,  and  had  no  powerful  friends,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death*  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  represented  the  ii^nstice  of 
this  sentence,  and  they  desired  that  if  humanity  was  unheeded  the  go- 
vernment would  put  him  to  death  as  a  spy,  for  being  in  disguise,  and 
so  prevent  the  danger  of  reprisals,  already  threatened  by  Massena.  The 
young  man*s  mother  and  sisters,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  implored  the 
regency  to  spare  him,  but  to  show  their  hatred  of  lord  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  for  the  disputes  with  the  regency  were  then  highest,  the  go** 
vernment  told  the  miserable  women,  that  it  was  the  British  general,  and 
minister  who  demanded  his  death,  and  they  were  sent,  with  this  brutal 
falsehood,  to  weep  and  to  ask  grace  from  persons  who  had  no  power 
to  grant  it.  Marcarbefias  was  publicly  executed  as  a  traitor,  for 
entering  the  Frence  service  under  the  authority  of  his  native  prince, 
while  Sabugal  was  acquitted,  and  even  rewarded,  although  precisely 
in  the  same  circumstances,  when  the  excuse  of  the  disguise  had  been 
rejected. 

In  1810  one  Corea,  calling  himself  an  aide  de  camp  of  Massena,  was 
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likewise  seized  in  disguise  within  the  British  lines,  and,  having  given 
useful  information,  was  by  lord  Wellington  confined  in  St.  Julian's,  to 
protect  him  from  (he  Portuguese  government.  After  a  time  he  became 
deranged,  and  was  released,  whereupon  the  regency,  rather  than  keep 
him,  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England; 
thus  for  convenience  admitting  the  very  principle  which  they  had  reject- 
ed when  only  honour  and  humanity  were  concerned.  A  process  against 
the  marquis  d*Alorna  bad  also  been  commenced,  but  his  family  being 
powerful  it  was  soon  dropped,  and  yet  the  government  refused  madame 
d*Alorna  leave  to  join  her  husband,  thus  showing  themselves  spiteful 
and  contemptible  as  well  as  cowardly  and  bloody.  Even  the  court  of 
Brazil  was  shocked.  The  prince  rebuked  the  regency  severely  for  the 
death  of  Mascarhefias,  reversed  the  sentences  on  some  others,  and  ba- 
nished Sabugal  to  Terceira. 

This  was  the  political  state  of  Portugal. 

Lord  Livcrpoors  intimation,  that  neither  corn  nor  specie  could  be  had 
from  England,  threw  lord  Wellington  on  his  own  resources  for  feeding 
his  troops.  He  had  before  created  a  paper  money  by  means  of  commis- 
sariat bills,  which,  being  paid  regularly  at  certain  periods,  passed  cur* 
rent  with  the  people  when  the  national  bonds  called  '^apolocies"  were 
at  an  enormous  discount.  He  now  in  concert  with  Mr.  Stuart,  entered 
into  commerce  to  supply  his  necessities.  For  having  ascertained  that 
grain  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  South  America,  could 
be  bought  by  bills,  cheaper  than  it  sold  for  hard  cash  in  Lisbon ;  and  that 
in  Egypt,  although  only  to  be  bought  with  specie,  it  was  at  a  reduced 
price ;  they  employed  mercantile  agents  to  purchase  it  for  the  army  ac- 
count, and  after  filling  the  magazines  sold  the  overplus  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  transaction  was,  however,  greatly  impeded  by  the  disputes 
with  North  America,  which  were  now  rapidly  hastening  to  a  rupture ; 
the  American  ships  which  frequented  the  Tagus  being  prevented  by  the 
nonimportation  act  from  bringing  back  merchandise,  were  forced  to  de- 
mand coin,  which  helped  to  drain  the  country  of  specie. 

As  Mr.  Stuart  could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  English  merchants 
of  Lisbon,  to  aid  him  in  a  trafiSc  which  interfered  with  their  profits,  he 
wrote  circular  letters  to  the  consuls  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Portuguese  islands,  and  to  the  English  minister  at  Washington,  desiring 
them  to  negotiate  treasury  bills;  to  increase  the  shipments  of  com  to 
Lisbon,  and  pay  with  new  bills,  to  be  invested  in  such  articles  of  British 
manufacture  as  the  non-importation  law  still  permitted  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica. By  this  complicated  process  he  contrived  to  keep  something  in 
the  military  chest;  and  this  commerce,  which  lord  Wellington  truly 
observed,  was  not  what  ought  to  have  occupied  his  time  and  attention, 
saved  the  army,  and  the  people,  when  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Perceval 
would  have  destroyed  both.    Yet  it  was  afterwards  cavilled  at  and  cen- 
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sured  by  the  mioisters,  on  the  representalions  of  the  merchants  who 
foQnd  their  eiorbitant  gains  intermpted  by  it. 

Pressed  by  such  accamulated  difficulties,  and  not  supported  in  Eng- 
land as  he  deserved,  the  general,  who  had  more  than  once  intimated 
his  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  now  seriously  thought 
of  executing  it.  Yet  when  he  considered,  that  the  cause  was  one  eren 
of  more  interest  to  England  than  to  the  Peninsula;  that  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  French  might  be  even  greater  than  his  own,  and  that  Na- 
poleon himself,  gigantic  as  his  exertions  had  been,  and  were  likely  to 
be,  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  the  Peninsula 
while  an  English  army  held  Portugal ;  when  he  considered  also,  that 
light  was  breaking  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  the  chances  of  war 
are  many,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  above  all,  when  his  mental 
eye  caught  the  beams  of  his  own  coming  glory,  he  quelled  his  rising 
indignation,  and  retempered  his  mighty  energies  to  bear  the  buffet  of 
the  tempest. 

But  he  could  not  remove  the  obstacles  that  choked  his  path,  nor  could 
he  stand  still,  lest  the  ground  should  open  beneath  his  feet.  If  he 
moved  in  the  north,  Marmont^s  army  and  the  army  under  Bcssi^rcs 
were  ready  to  oppose  him,  and  he  must  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  block- 
ade it  before  he  could  even  advance  against  them.  To  take  that  place 
required  a  battering-train,  to  be  brought  up  through  a  mountainous 
country  from  Lamego,  and  there  was  no  covering  position  for  the  army 
during  the  siege.  To  blockade  and  pass  it,  would  so  weaken  his  forces, 
already  inferior  to  the  enemy,  that  he  could  do  nothing  effectual ;  mean- 
while Soult  would  have  again  advanced  from  Llerena,  and  perhaps  have 
added  Elvas  to  his  former  conquests. 

To  act  on  the  defensive  in  Beira,  and  follow  up  the  blow  against 
Soult,  by  invading  Andalusia,  in  concert  with  the  Murcians  and  the 
corps  of  Blake,  Beguines,  and  Graham,  while  Joseph's  absence  paralyzed 
the  army  of  the  centre ;  while  the  army  of  Portugal  was  being  reorga- 
nized in  Castille;  and  while  Suchet  was  still  engaged  with  Tarragona, 
would  have  been  an  operation  suitable  to  lord  Wellington's  fame  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  But  then  Badajoz  must  have  been 
blockaded  with  a  corps  powerful  enough  to  have  defied  the  army  of  the 
centre,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government  had  so  reduced 
the  allied  forces,  that  this  would  not  have  left  a  sufficient  army  to  en- 
counter Soult.  Hence,  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done,  was  to  renew  the  siege  of  Badiyoz,  which,  besides  its  local  inter- 
est, contained  the  enemy's  bridge  equipage  and  battering-train ;  but 
which,  on  common  military  calculations,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
fall  before  Soult  and  Marmont  would  succour  it :  yet  it  was  only  by  the 
taking  of  that  town  that  Portugal  itself  could  be  secured  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Lisbon,  and  a  base  for  further  operations  obtained. 
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According  to  the  regular  rules  of  art,  Soolt  should  have  been  driven 
over  the  mountains  before  the  siege  was  begun,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  do  this,  and  Marroont  was  equally  to  be  dreaded  on  the  other  side ; 
wherefore  lord  Wellington  could  only  try,  as  it  were,  to  snatch  away 
the  fortress  from  between  them,  and  he  who,  knowing  his  real  situation, 
censures  him  for  the  attempt,  is  neither  a  general  nor  a  statesman.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  attempt  should  be  made  or  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula  be  resigned.  It  failed,  indeed,  and  the  Peninsula  was  not 
lost,  but  no  argument  can  be  thence  derived,  because  it  was  the  attempt, 
rather  than  the  success,  which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  war  alive ; 
moreover  the  French  did  not  push  their  advantages  as  far  as  they  might 
have  done,  and  the  unforeseen  circumstance  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
being  brought  to  Lisbon,  by  private  speculation,  at  the  moment  of  fai* 
lure,  enabled  the  English  general  to  support  the  crisis* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Second  Enelish  sie0e  of  Badajoz— Meant  of  the  allies  very  scanty —Place  invc&lctl  San 
Crisloval  assaulted— The  allies  repulsed— Second  assault  fails  likewise— The  sioge 
turned  into  a  blockade— Observations. 


SEGORO  KHGLISH  SIBGB  OF  BADAJOZ. 

Thbrb  is  no  operation  in  war  so  cerlain  as  a  modern  siege,  provided  Ihe 
rules  of  art  are  strictly  followed,  but,  unlike  the  ancient  sieges  in  that 
particular,  it  is  also  different  in  this ;  that  no  operation  is  less  open  to 
irregular  daring,  because  the  course  of  the  engineer  can  neither  be 
hurried  nor  delayed  without  danger.  Lord  Wellington  knew  that  a 
siege  of  Badajoz,  in  form,  required  longer  time,  and  better  means,  than 
were  at  bis  disposal,  but  he  was  forced  to  incur  danger  and  loss  of  re- 
putation, which  is  loss  of  strength,  or  to  adopt  some  compendious  mode 
of  taking  that  place.  The  time  that  be  could  command,  and  time  is 
in  all  sieges  the  greatest  point,  was  precisely  that  which  the  French  re- 
quired to  bring  up  a  force  sufiScient  to  disturb  the  operation  ;  and  this 
depended  on  the  movements  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  whose  march  from 
Salamanca  to  Badajoz,  by  the  pass  of  Banos,  or  even  through  that  of 
Gala,  could  not  be  stopped  by  general  Spencer,  because  the  mouths  of 
those  deGles  were  commanded  by  Marmonfs  positions.  It  was  possible 
also  at  that  season,  for  an  army  to  pass  the  Tagus  by  fords  near  Alcan- 
tara, and  hence  more  than  twenty  days  of  free  action  against  the  place 
were  not  to  be  calculated  upon.  ^ 

Now  the  carriages  of  the  battering  guns  used  in  Beresford*s  siege 
were  so  much  damaged,  that  the  artillery  ofiBcers  asked  eleven  days  to 
repair  them  ;  and  the  scanty  means  of  transport  for  stores  was  much 
diminished  by  carrying  the  wounded  from  Albuera  to  the  different 
hospitals.  Thus  more  than  fifteen  days  of  open  trenches,  and  nine 
days  of  fire  could  not  be  expected.  With  good  guns,  plentiful  stores, 
and  a  corps  of  regular  sappers  and  miners,  thi^  time  would  probably 
have  sufficed ;  but  none  of  these  things  were  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  a 
keen  jest  of  Picton  to  say,  that  'Mord  Wellington  sued  Badajoz  in  formd 
pauperis,'^ 

The  guns,  some  of  them  cast  in  Philip  the  Second's  reign,  were  of 
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soft  brass,  and  false  in  their  bore ;  the  shot  were  of  different  sizes,  and 
the  largest  too  small ;  the  Portuguese  gunners  were  Inexperienced,  there 
were  but  few  British  artillery-men,  few  engineers,  no  sappers  or  mi* 
ners,  and  no  time  to  teach  the  troops  of  the  line  how  to  make  fascines 
and  gabions.  Regular  and  sure  approaches  against  the  body  of  the 
place,  by  the  Pardaleras  and  the  Picurina  outworks,  could  not  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  it  was  judged  that  Beresford*s  lines  of  attack  on  the  castle 
and  fort  Cristoval,  might  be  successfully  renewed,  avoiding  the  erroars 
of  that  general ;  that  is  to  say,  by  pushing  the  double  attacks  simulta- 
neously, and  with  more  powerful  means.  San  Cristoval  might  thus  be 
taken,  and  batteries  from  thence  could  sweep  the  interior  of  the  castle, 
which  was  meanwhile  to  be  breached.  Something  also  was  hoped  from 
the  inhabitants,  and  something  from  the  effect  of  Soult*s  retreat  after 
Albuera. 

This  determination  once  taken,  everything  was  put  in  motion  with 
the  greatest  energy.  Major  Dickson,  an  artillery  officer  whose  talents 
were  very  conspicuous  during  the  whole  war,  had,  with  anexpected 
rapidity,  prepared  a  batlering  train  of  thirty  twenty-four-pounders,  four 
six  teen-pounders,  and  twelve  eight  and  ten -inch  howitzers  made  to 
serve  as  mortars  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  placing  them  on  trucks. 
Six  iron  Portuguese  ship-guns  were  forwarded  from  Salvalierra,  making 
altogether  fifty-two  pieces,  a  considerable  convoy  of  engineers*  stores 
had  already  arrived  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  a  company  of  British  artil- 
lery marched  from  Lisbon  to  be  mixed  with  the  Portuguese,  making  a 
total  of  six  hundred  gunners.  The  regular  engineer-officers  present, 
were  only  twenty-one  in  number ;  but  eleven  volunteers  from  the  line 
were  joined  as  assistant-engineers,  and  a  draft  of  three  hundred  intelli- 
gent men  from  the  line,  including  twenty-five  artificers  of  the  staff  corps, 
strengthened  the  force  immediately  under  their  command. 

Hamilton's  Portuguese  division  was  already  before  the  town,  and  on 
the  S4th  of  May,  at  the  close  of  evening,  general  Houston's  division, 
increased  to  five  thousand  men,  by  the  addition  of  the  seventeoith 
Portuguese  regiment,  and  the  Tavira  and  Lagos  militia,  invested  San 
Cristoval.  The  flying  bridge  was  then  laid  down  on  the  Guadiana,  and 
on  the  S7lh  Picton's  division,  arriving  from  Campo  Mayor,  crossed  the 
river,  by  the  ford  above  the  town,  and  joined  Hamilton,  their  united 
force  being  about  ten  thousand  men.  General  Hill  commanded  the 
covering  army  which,  including  the  Spaniards,  was  spread  from  Merida 
to  ilbuera.  The  cavalry  was  pushed  forward  in  observation  of  Soolt, 
and  a  few  days  after,  intelligence  having  arrived  that  Drouet's  division 
was  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  junction  with  that  marshal,  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  two  brigades  of  infantry,  which  had  been  quartered  at 
Coria,  as  posts  of  communication  with  Spencer,  were  called  up  to  re-en- 
force the  covering  army. 
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While  the  allies  were  engaged  at  Albuera,  PhilippoD,  the  gOTernor  of 
Badajoz,  had  levelled  their  trenches,  repaired  his  own  damages.,  and 
obtained  a  small  sopply  of  wine  and  vegetables  from  the  people  of  Estra- 
madura,  who  were  still  awed  by  the  presence  of  Sou1t*s  army;  and 
within  the  place  all  was  quiet,  for  the  citizens  did  not  now  exceed  five 
thousand  souls.  He  had  also  mounted  more  guns,  and  when  the  place 
was  invested,  parties  of  the  townsmen  mixed  with  soldiers,  were  ob- 
served working  to  improve  the  defences ;  wherefore,  as  any  retrench- 
ments made  in  the  castle,  behind  the  intended  points  of  attack,  would 
have  frustrated  the  besiegers*  object  by  prolonging  the  siege,  lord  Wel- 
lington had  a  large  telescope  placed  in  the  tower  of  La  Lippe,  near 
£lvas,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  castle  could  be  plainly  looked  into, 
and  all  preparations  discovered. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th,  ground  was  broken  for  a  false  attack  against 
the  Pardaleras,  and  the  following  night  sixteen  hundred  workmen,  with 
a  covering  party  of  twelve  hundred,  sank  a  parallel  against  the  castle, 
on  an  extent  of  eleven  hundred  yards,  without  being  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  fire  until  after  daylight.  The  same  night  twelve 
hundred  workmen,  covered  by  eight  hundred  men  under  arms,  opened 
a  parallel  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  San  Cristoval,  and  seven 
hundred  yards  from  the  bridge-head.  On  this  line  one  breaching,  and 
two  counter  batteries,  were  raised  against  the  fort  and  against  the 
bridge-head,  to  prevent  a  sally  from  that  point;  and  a  fourth  battery 
was  also  commenced  to  search  the  defences  of  the  castle,  but  the  work- 
men were  discovered,  and  a  heavy  fire  struck  down  many  of  them. 

On  the  51st  the  attack  against  the  castle,  the  soil  being  very  soft,  was 
pushed  forward  without  much  iuterroption,  and  rapidly;  but  the  Cris- 
toval attack,  being  carried  on  in  a  rocky  soil,  and  the  earth  brought  up 
from  the  rear,  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  considerable  loss.  This  day 
the  British  artillery  company  came  up  on  mules  from  Estremos,  and 
the  engineer  hastened  the  works.  The  direction  of  the  parallel  against 
the  castle  was  such,  that  the  right  gradually  approached  the  point  of  at- 
tack, by  which  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  place  was  avoided ;  yet,  so  great 
was  the  desire  to  save  time,  that  before  the  suitable  point  of  distance 
was  attained,  a  battery  of  fourteen  twcnty-four-pounders  with  six  large 
howitzers  was  marked  out. 

On  the  Cristoval  side,  the  batteries  were  not  finished  before  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  soil  was  so  rocky,  that  the  miner  was  em- 
ployed to  level  the  ground  for  the  platforms ;  and  the  garrison  having 
mortars  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  inches*  diameter  mounted  on  the  castle, 
sent  every  shell  amongst  the  workmen.  These  huge  missiles  would 
have  ruined  the  batteries  on  that  side  altogether,  if  the  latter  had  not 
been  on  the  edge  of  a  ridge,  from  whence  most  of  the  shells  rolled  off 
before  bursting,  yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  rightly  in  war,  that  Philip- 
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pon  stopped  this  fire,  thinking  it  was  thrown  away!'  The  progress 
of  the  works  was  also  delayed  by  the  bringing  of  earth  from  a  distance, 
and  woolpacks  purchased  at  Elvas,  were  found  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. 

In  the  night  of  the  S2d,  the  batteries  on  both  sides  were  completed,  and 
armed  with  forty-three  pieces  of  different  sizes,  of  which  twenty  were 
pointed  against  the  castle;  the  next  day  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  opened, 
but  the  windage  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the  shot,  rendered  it  very  inef- 
fectual at  first,  and  dye  pieces  became  unserviceable.  However,  before 
evening  the  practice  was  steadier,  the  fire  of  the  fort  was  nearly  silenced, 
and  the  covering  of  masonry  fell  from  the  castle- wall,  discovering  a 
perpendicular  bank  of  clay. 

In  the  night  of  the  3d  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  prolonged, 
and  a  fresh  battery  for  seven  guns  traced  out  at  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  breach.  On  the  4  th  the  garrison's  fire  was  increased  by 
several  additional  guns,  and  six  more  pieces  of  the  besiegers  were  dis- 
abled, principally  by  their  own  fire.  Meanwhile  the  batteries  told  but 
slightly  against  the  bank  of  clay. 

At  Cristoval,  the  fort  was  much  injured,  and  some  damage  was  done 
to  the  castle,  from  one  of  the  batteries  on  that  side ;  but  the  guns  were 
so  soft  and  bad  that  the  rate  of  firing  was  of  necessity  greatly  reduced  in 
all  the  batteries.  In  the  night  the  new  battery  was  armed,  all  the  da- 
maged works  were  repaired,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  having  brought 
a  gun  in  Cristoval  to  plunge  into  the  trenches  on  the  castle  side,  the 
parallel  there  was  deepened  and  traverses  were  constructed  to  protect 
the  troops. 

Fifteen  pieces  still  played  against  the  castle,  but  the  bank  of  clay, 
although  falling  away  in  flakes,  always  remained  perpendicular.  One 
damaged  gun  was  repaired  on  the  Cristoval  side,  but  two  more  had 
become  unserviceable. 

In  the  night  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  again  extended,  a  fresh 
battery  was  traced  out,  at  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  (he 
breach,  to  receive  the  Portuguese  iron  guns,  which  had  arrived  at  Elvas; 
and  on  the  Cristoval  side  some  new  batteries  were  opened  and  some  old 
ones  were  abandoned.  During  this  night  the  garrison  began  to  intrench 
themselves  behind  the  castle  breach,  before  morning  their  lat>ourers 
were  well  covered,  and  two  additional  pieces,  from  Cristoval,  were  made 
to  plunge  into  the  trenches  with  great  effect.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  had  broken  the  clay  bank,  which  look  such  a  slope 
as  to  appear  nearly  practicable,  and  the  stray  shells  and  shots  set  fire  to 
the  houses  nearest  the  castle,  but  three  more  guns  were  disabled. 

On  the  6th  there  were  two  breaches  in  Cristoval,  and  the  principal 
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one  being  fonnd  practicable,  a  company  of  grenadiers  with  twelve  lad- 
ders were  directed  to  assault  it,  while  a  second  company  tamed  the  fort 
by  the  east  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention.  Three  hundred  men  from 
the  trenches  were  at  the  same  time  pushed  forward  by  the  west  side  to 
cut  the  communication  between  the  fort  and  the  bridge-head ;  and  a  de- 
tachment, with  a  six-pounder,  moved  into  the  valley  of  the  Gebora,  to 
prevent  any  passage  of  the  Guadiana  by  boats. 

rilST   ASSAULT   01  G1I8T0VAL. 

The  Storming  party,  commanded  by  major  H'Intosh,  of  the  85th  regi- 
ment, was  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  Mr.  Dyas,  of  the  51st,  and 
this  gallant  gentleman,  guided  by  the  engineer  Forster,  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  bravery,  reached  the  glacis  about  midnight,  and  descended 
the  ditch  without  being  discovered.  The  French  bad,  however,  cleared 
all  the  rubbish  away,  the  breach  had  still  seven  feel  of  perpendicular 
wall,  many  obstacles,  such  as  carts  chained  together  and  pointed  beams 
of  wood,  were  placed  above  it,  and  large  shells  were  ranged  along  the 
ramparts  to  roll  down  upon  the  assailants.  The  forlorn  hope  finding 
the  opening  impracticable,  was  retiring  with  little  loss,  when  the  main 
body,  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  from  the  town  as  well  as 
a  direct  fire  from  the  fort,  came  leaping  into  the  ditch  with  ladders,  and 
another  effort  was  made  to  escalade  at  different  points ;  the  ladders  were 
too  short,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  seventy-five  men,  besides 
(he  cannoniers,  made  so  stout  a  resistance,  and  the  confusion  and  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells  was  so  great,  that  the 
assailants  again  retired  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  men. 

Bad  success  always  produces  disputes,  and  the  causes  of  this  failure 
were  attributed  by  some  to  the  breach  being  impracticable  from  the 
first ;  by  others  to  the  confusion  which  arose  after  the  main  body  had 
entered.  French  writers  afiirm  that  the  breach  was  certainly  practica- 
ble on  the  night  of  the  5lh,  but  repaired  on  the  6th  ]  that  as  the  besiegers 
did  not  attack  until  midnight,  the  workmen  had  time  to  clear  the  ruins 
away  and  to  raise  fresh  obstacles,  and  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  provided  with  three  muskets  each,  did  the  rest.'  But  it  is  also 
evident,  that  whether  from  inexperience,  accident,  or  other  causes,  the 
combinations  for  the  assault  were  not  very  well  calculated ;  the  storming 
party  was  too  weak,  the  ladders  few  and  short,  and  the  breach  not  suffi- 
ciently scoured  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  The  attack  itself  was  also 
trrcgular  and  ill-combined,  for  the  leading  troops  were  certainly  repulsed 
before  the  main  body  had  descended  the  ditch.  The  intrepidity  of  the 
assailants  was  admitted  by  all  sides,  yet  it  is  a  great  point  in  such  attacks 
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that  the  sapports  should  form  almost  one  body  with  the  leaders,  because 
the  sense  of  power  derired  from  numbers  is  a  strong  incentiye  to  Taloor, 
and  obstacles  which  would  be  insurmountable  to  a  few,  seem  to  Tanish 
before  a  multitade.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  this  was  a  case 
where  not  loss  of  men,  but  time  was  to  be  considered. 

During  this  night  the  iron  guns  were  placed  in  battery  against  the 
castle,  but  two  more  of  the  brass  pieces  became  unserviceable,  and  the 
following  day  three  others  were  disabled.  Howeyer,  the  bank  of  clay 
at  the  castle  at  last  offered  a  practicable  slope,  and  during  the  night  cap- 
tain Patton  of  the  engineers  examined  it  closely  ;  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  returning,  yet  lived  to  make  his  report  that  it  was  practi- 
cable. 

Nevertheless  the  garrison  continued,  as  they  had  done  every  night 
at  both  breaches,  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  with  bales  of  wool  and 
other  materials  to  form  defences  behind  the  opening.  They  ranged 
also  a  number  of  huge  shells  and  barrels  of  powder,  with  matches  fas- 
tened to  them,  along  the  ramparts,  and  placed  chosen  men  to  defend  the 
breach,  each  man  being  supplied  with  four  muskets. 

In  this  order  they  fearlessly  awaited  another  attack,  which  was  soon 
made.  For  Intelligence  now  arrived  that  Drouet*s  corps  was  close  to 
Llerena,  and  that  Marmonl  was  on  the  move  from  Salamanca,  and  hence 
lord  Wellington,  seeing  that  his  prey  was  likely  to  escape,  as  a  last  effort 
resolved  to  assault  Cristoval  again.  But  this  time  four  hundred  British, 
Portuguese,  and  French  men  of  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  carrying 
sixteen  long  ladders,  were  destined  for  the  attack ;  the  supports  were 
better  closed  up ;  the  appointed  hour  was  nine  instead  of  twelve,  and  a 
greater  number  of  detachments  than  before  were  distributed  to  the  right 
and  left  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention,  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  the  town,  and  to  be  ready  to  improve  any  success  which  might  be 
obtained.  On  the  other  side  Philippon  increased  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
to  two  hundred  men. 

SICORD  ASSAULT  01  CaiSTOVAL. 

The  storming  parly  was  commanded  by  major  M'Geechy ;  the  forlorn 
hope,  again  led  by  the  gallant  Dyas,  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hunt,  an 
engineer  officer,  and  a  little  after  nine  o*clock  the  leading  troops  bound- 
ing forward,  were  immediately  followed  by  the  support,  amidst  a 
shattering  fire  of  musketry  which  killed  major  M^Geechy,  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
many  men  upon  the  glacis.  The  troops  with  loud  shouts  jumped  into 
the  ditch,  but  the  French  scoffingly  called  to  them  to  come  on,  and  at  the 
same  time  rolled  the  barrels  of  powder  and  shells  down,  while  the 
musketry  made  fearful  and  rapid  havoc.  In  a  little  time  the  two  leading 
columns  united  at  the  main  breach,  the  supports  also  came  up,  confusion 
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arose  about  the  ladders,  of  which  only  a  few  could  be  reared,  aod  ihe 
enemy  standing  on  the  ramparts,  bayonetted  the  foremost  of  the  assail- 
ants, oyertnrned  the  ladders,  and  again  poured  their  destructive  fire 
upon  the  crowd  below.  When  a  hundred  and  forty  men  had  fallen,  the 
order  to  retire  was  giyen. 

An  assault  on  the  castle  breach  might  still  have  been  tried,  but  the 
troops  could  not  have  formed  between  the  top,  and  the  retrenchments 
behind  the  breach,  until  Cristoval  was  taken,  and  the  guns  from  thence 
used  to  clear  the  interior  of  the  castle;  hence  the  siege  was  of  necessity 
raised,  because  to  take  Cristoval,  required  several  days  more,  and  Soult 
was  now  ready  to  advance.  The  stores  were  removed  on  the  10th,  and 
the  attack  was  turned  into  a  blockade. 

OBSKRVATIONS. 

1^  The  allies  lost,  during  this  unfortunate  siege,  nearly  four  hundred 
men  and  officers,  and  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  were  against  rules. 
The  working  parties  were  loo  weak,  the  guns  and  stores  too  few,  and  the 
points  of  attack,  chosen,  not  the  best;  the  defences  were  untouched  by 
counter-batteries,  and  the  breaching  batteries  were  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance for  the  bad  guns  employed  ;  howitzers  mounted  on  trucks  were 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  mortars,  and  the  sap  was  not  practised ;  lastly, 
the  assaults  were  made  before  the  glacis  had  been  crowned,  and  a 
musketry  fire  established  against  the  breach. 

2<».  That  a  siege  so  conducted  should  fail  against  such  a  brave  and 
intelligent  garrison  is  not  strange ;  but  it  is  most  strange  and  culpable 
that  a  government,  which  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  war  as  the  Bri- 
tish, should  have  left  the  engineer  department,  with  respect  to  organi- 
zation and  equipment,  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it,  in  despite  of  the 
officers*  experience,  bravery,  and  zeal,  a  very  inefficient  arm  of  war. 
The  skill  displayed  belonged  to  particular  persons,  rather  than  to  the 
corps  at  large  ;  and  the  very  tools  with  which  they  worked,  especially 
those  sent  from  the  storekeeper's  department,  were  so  shamefully  bad 
that  the  work  required  could  scarcely  be  performed ;  the  captured 
French  cutting>tools  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  engineers  as  being 
infinitely  better  than  the  British ;  when  the  soldiers*  lives  and  the  honour 
of  England's  arms,  were  at  stake,  the  English  cutlery  was  found  worse 
than  the  French. 

3^  The  neglect  of  rules,  aLovc  noticed,  was  for  the  most  part  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity;  yet  censure  might  attach  to  the  general,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  have  previously  sent  to  England  for  a  battering  train.  But 
then  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  British  governments  when  lord 
Wellington  was  in  the  Lines,  left  him  so  little  hope  of  besieging  any 
place  on  the  frontier,  that  he  was  hourly  in  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
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embark :  moreoycr,  the  badness  of  tbe  Portuguese  guns  was  BOi  kwMrn, 
and  the  space  of  lime  tbat  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Badajoz  and  this 
siege,  was  insuflScient  to  procure  artillery  from  England ;  neither  would 
the  Portuguese  have  furnished  the  means  of  carriage.  It  may  however 
at  all  times  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  (he  difficulties  of  war  are  so 
innumerable  that  no  bead  was  ever  yet  strong  enough  to  fore-calculate 
them  all. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


General  Spencer's  operations  in  Beira— Pack  blows  up  Almeida— Marmont  marches  by 
the  passes  tolheTagus,  and  Spencer  marches  to  the  Alemtejo— Soult  and  Marmont 
adT4nce  to  succour  Badiyoz— The  siege  u  raised,  and  the  allies  pass  the  Guadiana— 
Lord  Wellington's  position  on  the  Caya  described— Skirmish  of  cavalry  in  which  the 
British  are  defoated>-Critical  period  of  the  war— French  marshals  censured  for  not 
giTing  battle— Lord  Wellington's  firmness— Inactivity  of  the  Spaniards— Blake  moves 
to  the  condado  de  Niebia— He  attacks  the  castle  of  Niebla — The  French  armies  retire 
from  Badi^oz,  and  Soult  marches  to  Andalusia — Succours  the  castle  of  Niebla— Blake 
flies  to  Ayamoote— Sails  for  Cadii,  leaving  Ballesteros  in  the  oondado— French  move 
against  him— He  embarks  his  infantry  and  sends  his  Gavah7  through  Portugal  to  Estra- 
madura— Blake  lands  at  Almeria  and  joins  the  Murcian  army— Goes  to  Valencia,  and 
during  his  absence  Soult  attacks  his  army— Rout  of  Baza— Soult  returns  to  Andalusia 
—His  actions  eulogised. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Soall,  instead  of  retiring  into  Andalnsia, 
Cook  a  flank  position  at  Llerena,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Drouet*8  di- 
vision, which  had  been  detached  from  Massena's  army.  At  Llerena, 
although  closely  watched  by  general  Hill,  the  French  marshal,  with 
an  army,  oppressed  by  its  losses  and  rendered  onraly  by  want,  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  offence  until  assured  of  Drouefs  approach,  when 
he  again  advanced  to  Los  Santos,  near  which  place  a  slight  cavalry 
skirmish  took  place  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Drouet,  whose  march  had  been  very  rapid, 
arrived,  and  then  Soult,  who  knew  thai  lord  Wellington  expected  large 
re-enforcements,  and  was  desirous  to  forestall  them,'  advanced  to 
Fuente  del  Maestro,  whereupon  Hill  look  measures  to  concentrate  the 
covering  army  on  the  position  of  Albuera.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  who 
had  reorganized  the  army  of  Portugal,  in  six  divisions  of  infantry  and 
five  brigades  of  cavalry,  received  Napoleon's  orders  to  co-operate  with 
Soult;  and  in  this  view  had  sent  Regnier  with  two  divisions  by  the 
pass  of  Bafios,  while  himself  with  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  and  ten  guns  escorted  a  convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  General 
Spencer,  with  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  light  divisions,  and  one  brigade 
of  cavalry,  was  then  behind  the  Agueda ;  and  Pack's  Portuguese  bri- 
gade was  above  Almeida,  which  had  been  again  placed  in  a  condition  to 
resist  an  irregular  assault.    Spencer's  orders  were  to  make  his  marches 

1   Intercepted  despatch  from  Soult  to  Marmont. 
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correspond  with  those  of  the  enemy,  if  the  latter  should  point  towards 
the  Tagus  ;  but  if  the  French  attacked,  he  was  to  take  the  line  of  the 
Coa,  and  to  blow  up  Almeida  if  the  movements  went  to  isolate  that 
fortress.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Marmont,  having  introduced  his 
convoy,  marched  out  of  Rodrigo  in  two  columns,  one  moving  upon 
Gallegos,  the  other  upon  Espeja.  The  light  division  fell  back  before 
the  latter,  and  Slade*s  cavalry  before  the  former ;  but  in  this  retrograde 
movement,  the  latter  gave  its  flank  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
advance,  which  soon  closed  upon,  and  cannonaded  it,  with  eight  pieces 
of  artillery.  Unfortunately  the  British  rear-guard  got  jammed  in  be- 
tween the  French  and  a  piece  of  marshy  ground,  and  in  this  situation 
the  whole  must  have  been  destroyed,  if  captain  Purvis,  with  a  squadron 
of  the  fourth  dragoons,  had  not  charged  the  enemy,  while  the  other 
troopers,  with  strong  horses  and  a  knowledge  of  the  firmest  parts,  got 
through  the  marsh.  Purvis  then  passed  also,  and  the  French  horses 
could  not  follow.  Thus  the  retreat  was  effected  with  a  loss  of  only 
twenty  men.  After  the  action  an  officer,  calling  himself  Montbran's 
aide  de  camp,  deserted  to  the  allies. 

General  Spencer,  more  distinguished  for  great  personal  intrepidity 
than  for  quickness  of  military  conception,  was  now  undecided  as  to  his 
measures ;  and  the  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  safe  situation,  for  the 
country  was  covered  with  baggage,  the  movements  of  the  divisions  were 
wide,  and  without  concert,  and  general  Pack,  who  had  the  charge  of  Al- 
meida, too  hastily  blew  it  up.  In  this  uncertainty  the  adjutant-general 
Pakenham  pointed  out  that  the  French  did  not  advance  as  if  to  give 
battle,  that  their  numbers  were  evidently  small,  their  movements  more 
ostentatious  than  vigorous,  and  probably  intended  to  cover  a  flank 
movement  by  the  passes  leading  to  the  Tagus  :  he  therefore  urged 
Spencer  either  to  take  up  a  position  of  battle  which  would  make  the 
enemy  discover  his  real  numbers  and  intentions,  or  retire  at  once 
behind  the  Coa,  with  a  view  to  march  to  lord  Wellington's  assistance. 
These  arguments  were  supported  by  colonel  Waters,  who,  having  closely 
watched  the  infantry  coming  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  observed  that 
they  were  too  clean  and  well  dressed  to  have  come  off  a  long  march, 
and  must  therefore  be  a  part  of  the  garrison.  He  had  also  ascertained 
that  a  large  body  was  actually  in  movement  towards  the  passes. 

Spencer,  yielding  to  these  representations,  marched  in  the  evening 
by  All'ayates  to  Soito,  and  the  next  day  behind  the  Coa.  Here  certain 
intelligence,  that  Marmont  was  in  the  passes,  reached  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  Alemtejo  by  Penamacor,  but  detached  one  divi- 
sion and  his  cavalry  to  Coria,  as  flankers,  while  he  passed  with  the  main 
body  by  Castcllo  Branco,  Viiha  Velha,  Niza,  and  Portalegre.  The  sea- 
son was  burning  and  the  marches  long,  yet  so  hardened  by  constant 
service  were  the  light  division,  and  so  well  organized  by  general  Craw- 
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furd,  that,  allbough  covering  from  eighteen  to  eight-and-lwenty  miles 
daily,  they  did  not  leave  a  single  straggler  behind.  The  flanking 
troops,  who  had  been  rather  unnecessarily  exposed  at  Coria,  then  fol* 
lowed  ;  and  Marmont  having  imposed  upon  Spencer  and  Pack  by  his 
demonstration  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  filed  off  by  the  pass  of  Perales, 
while  Regnier  moved  by  the  passes  of  Rejar  and  Rafios,  and  the  whole 
were  by  forced  marches  soon  united  at  the  bridge  of  Alroaraz.  Here  a 
pontoon  bridge  expected  from  Madrid  had  not  arrived,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Tagus  was  made  with  only  one  ferry-boat,  which  caused  a  delay 
of  four  days,  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  Radsyoz  if  the  battering 
guns  employed  in  that  siege  had  been  really  effective. 

When  the  river  was  crossed,  the  French  army  marched  in  two  co- 
lumns with  the  greatest  rapidity  upon  Herida  and  Medellin,  where 
they  arrived  the  18th,  and  opened  their  communications  with  Soult. 

On  the  other  side,  lord  Wellington  had  been  attentively  watching 
these  movements ;  he  had  never  intended  to  press  Rad^goz  beyond  the 
lOlh,  because  he  knew  that  when  re-enforced  with  Drouef  s  division, 
Souit  alone  would  be  strong  enough  to  raise  the  siege,  and  hence  the 
hurried  assaults ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  fight  Soult,  and  although  he 
raised  the  siege  on  the  10th,  yet,  by  a  deciphered  intercepted  letter, 
that  Philippon's  provisions  would  be  exhausted  on  the  20th,  he  conti« 
nued  the  blockade  of  the  place,  in  hopes  that  some  such  accident  of 
war  as  the  delay  at  Almaraz  might  impede  Marmont.  It  may  be  here 
asked,  why,  as  he  knew  a  few  days  would  suffice  to  reduce  Radajoz,  he 
did  not  retrench  his  whole  army  and  persist  in  the  siege?  The  answer 
is,  that  Elvas  being  out  of  repair,  and  exhausted  both  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  by  the  siege  of  Radsgoz,  the  enemy  would  immediately 
have  taken  that  fortress. 

When  Soult's  advanced  guard  had  reached  Los  Santos,  the  covering 
army,  consisting  of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions  and  Rlake's  Spa- 
niards, was  concentrated  at  Albuera,  Hamilton's  Portuguese  were  also 
directed  there  from  Radajoz ;  meanwhile  the  third  and  seventh  divisions 
maintained  the  blockade,  and  Wellington  expecting  a  battle  repaired  in 
person  to  Albuera,  but,  unlike  Reresford,  he  had  that  position  intrench- 
ed, and  did  not  forget  to  occupy  the  hill  on  the  right. 

On  the  14tb,  it  was  known  that  Marmont  was  at  Truxillo,  and  that 
in  four  days  he  could  unite  with  Soult,  wherefore  the  blockade  was 
also  raised  with  a  view  to  repass  the  Guadiana,  yet  Wellington  still 
lingered  at  Albuera  hoping  to  fall  on  Soult  separately,  but  the  cautious 
manner  in  which  the  latter  moved,  continually  refusing  his  left  and 
edging  with  his  right,  towards  Almendralejos,  soon  extinguished  this 
chance;  on  the  17th,  the  blockade  having  been  raised  the  day  t>efore, 
the  allies  repassed  the  Guadiana  in  two  columns.  The  Rritish  and  Por* 
tuguese  moved  by  the  pontoon  bridge  near  Radajoz,  the  Spaniards 
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crossed  at  Jeramenha ;— (his  movement,  not  an  easy  one,  was  executed 
withoat  any  loss  of  men  or  stores,  and  withoat  accident,  save  that  ge- 
neral William  Stewart  by  some  errour,  took  the  same  line  as  Blake, 
and  at  night  fell  in  with  the  Spaniards,  who  thought  his  division  French 
and  were  like  to  have  fired. 

The  19th  the  united  French  armies  entered  Badajoz,  which  was  thus 
succoured  after  two  most  honourable  defences,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Philippon,  despairing  of  aid  and  without  provisions,  was  preparing  his 
means  of  breaking  out  and  escaping. 

The  21st,  Godinofs  division,  which  had  marched  by  Yalverde,  took 
possession  of  Olivenca ;  the  22d  he  pushed  a  detachment  under  the  guns 
of  Jerumenha,  and  the  same  day  the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry  cross- 
ed the  Guadiana  in  two  columns,  advancing  towards  Villa  Yiciosa  and 
Elvas  on  one  side,  and  Campo  Mayor  on  the  other. 

Lord  Wellington  being  now  joined  by  the  head  of  Spencer's  corps, 
had  placed  his  army  on  both  sides  of  the  Caya,  with  cavalry  posts  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  that  river  and  on  the  Guadiana  in  front*  of  Elvas. 
His  right  wing  was  extended  behind  the  Caya  to  the  lower  bridge  on 
that  river,  and  his  left  wing  had  a  field  of  battle  on  some  high  ground 
resting  on  the  Gebora,  a  little  beyond  Campo  Mayor,  which  fortress 
was  occupied,  and  the  open  space  between  it  and  the  high  ground 
strongly  intrenched.  On  this  side  also  cavalry  were  posted  in  obser- 
vation beyond  the  Gebora  and  about  Albuquerque,  the  whole  position 
forming  an  irregular  arch  embracing  the  bridge  of  Badajoz.  The  wood 
and  town  of  Aronches  were  behind  the  centre  of  the  position  and  the 
little  fortified  place  of  Ouguella  was  behind  the  left;  but  the  right 
wing  was  much  more  numerous  than  the  left,  and  the  Monte  R^ningo, 
a  wooded  ridge  between  Campo  Mayor  and  the  Caya,  was  occupied  by 
the  light  division,  whose  position  could  not  be  recognised  by  the  enemy. 

If  the  French  attacked  the  left  of  the  allies,  a  short  movement  would 
have  sufficed  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  troops  into  action  on  the  menaced 
point,  because  the  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  did  not  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  miles :  the  communications  also  were  good,  and  from  Campo 
Mayor  open  plains,  reaching  to  Badajoz,  exposed  the  French  movements 
which  could  be  distinguished  both  from  Elvas,  from  Campo  Mayor,  and 
from  the  many  atalayas  or  watch-towers  on  that  frontier. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  position  was  the  difficulty  of  recognising  it  from 
the  enemy's  side,  and  to  protect  the  rear,  the  first  division  was  retained 
at  Portalegre  :  from  thence  it  could  intercept  the  enemy  at  Marvao  or 
Castello  deVide  if  he  should  attempt  to  turn  the  allies  by  Albuquerque; 
and  was  ready  to  oppose  Soult  if  he  should  move  between  Elvas 
and  Estremos;  but  the  march  from  Portalegre  was  too  long  to  hope 
for  the  assistance  of  this  division  in  a  battle  near  Elvas  or  Campo 
Mayor. 
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The  French  cavalry,  as  I  have  said,  passed  the  Guadiana  on  the  21st, 
both  by  the  bridge  of  Badajoz  and  by  two  fords,  where  the  road  of  Oli- 
venca  crosses  that  river,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Gaya.  The  right 
column,  after  driving  back  the  outposts  of  the  allies,  was  opposed  by 
the  heavy  dragoons,  and  by  Madden's  Portuguese,  and  retired  without 
seeing  the  position  on  the  Ganipo  Mayor  side ;  but  the  horsemen  of  the 
left  column,  while  patrolling  towards  Villa  Yiciosa  and  Elvas,  cut  off  a 
squadron  of  the  eleventh  dragoons,  and  the  second  German  hussars 
which  were  on  the  Guadiana  escaped  to  Elvas  with  difficulty  and  loss. 
The  cause  of  this  misfortune,  in  which  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  killed  or  taken,  is  not  very  clear,  for  the  French  aver  that  colonel 
Lallemand,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  drew  the  cavalry  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  the  rumours  in  the  English  camp  were  various  and  discordant. 

After  this  action  the  French  troops  were  quartered  along  the  Gua- 
diana above  and  below  Badajoz,  from  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  to  Monlijo, 
and  proceeded  to  collect  provisions  for  themselves  and  for  the  fortress ; 
hence,  with  the  exception  of  a  vain  attempt  on  the  26th  to  cut  off  the  ca- 
valry detachments  on  the  side  of  Albuquerque,  no  farther  operations  took 
place. 

All  things  had  seemed  to  tend  to  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  and, 
although  the  crisis  glided  away  without  any  event  of  importance, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war.  For  Marmont 
brought  down,  including  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  thirty- 
one  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  fifty- 
four  guns  ;■  Soult  about  twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand 
cavalry,  and  thirty-six  guns ;— to  effect  this,  Andalusia  and  Castille  had 
been  nearly  stripped  of  troops.  Bessi^res  had  abandoned  the  Asturias, 
Bonnet  united  with  general  Mayer,  who  had  succeeded  Serras  in  Leon, 
was  scarcely  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  keep  the  Gallicians  in  check  on  the 
Orbijo,  the  chief  armies  of  the  Peninsula  were  in  presence,  a  great 
battle  seemed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  French,  and  it  was  in  their  option 
to  fight  or  not.  Their  success  at  Badajoz,  and  the  surprise  of  the  ca- 
valry on  the  Caya  had  made  ample  amends  for  their  losses  at  Los  Santos 
and  Usagre,  and  now,  when  Badajoz  was  succoured,  and  the  allied  army 
in  a  manner  driven  into  Portugal,  Albuera  seemed  to  be  a  victory.  The 
general  result  of  the  Estramadura  campaign  had  been  favourable  to 
them,  and  the  political  state  of  their  affairs  seemed  to  require  some 
dazzling  action  to  impose  upon  the  Peninsulars.  Their  army  was 
powerful,  and  as  they  were  especially  strong  in  cavalry,  and  on  favour- 
able ground  for  that  arm,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better  opportunity 
for  a  blow,  which  would,  if  successful,  have  revenged  Massena's  disasters, 
and  sent  lord  Wellington  back  to  Lisbon,  perhaps  from  the  Peninsula 

1  Appendii,  No.  XIV,  section  ni. 
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altogether ;  if  ansaccessfal,  not  iovolnDgany  very  serious  cooseqaeDces, 
because  from  their  strenglh  of  horse  and  arliUery,  aod  nearness  to  Ba- 
dajoz,  a  fatal  defeat  was  not  to  be  expected.  Bat  the  allied  army  was 
thought  to  be  stronger  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  Spanish  troops,  than 
it  really  was ;  the  position  very  difificult  to  be  examined  was  confidently 
held  by  lord  Wellington,  and  no  battle  took  place* 

Napoleon's  estimation  of  the  weight  of  moral  over  physical  force  in  war 
was  here  finely  exemplified.  Both  the  French  armies  were  conscious  of 
recent  defeats,  Busaco,  Sabugal,  Fueotes,  and  the  horrid  field  of  Al- 
buera,  were  fresh  in  their  memory ;  the  fierce  blood  there  spilled,  still 
reeked  in  their  nostrils,  and  if  Cesar  after  a  partial  check  at  Dyrrachium 
held  it  unsafe  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  recently  defeated  soldiers, 
however  experienced  or  brave,  Soult  may  well  be  excused,  seeing  that 
he  knew  there  were  divisions  on  the  Caya,  as  good  in  all  points,  and 
more  experienced,  than  those  he  had  fought  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
Albuera.  The  stern  nature  of  the  British  soldier  had  been  often  before 
proved  by  him,  and  he  could  now  draw  no  hope  from  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  general.  Lord  Wellington's  resolution  to  accept  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Caya,  was  nevertheless,  one  of  as  unmixed  greatness,  as  the 
crisis  was  one  of  unmixed  danger  to  the  cause  he  supported.  For  the 
Portuguese  government,  following  up  the  system  which  I  have  already 
described,  had  reduced  their  troops  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery,  and 
the  fortresses  were,  at  times,  only  not  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The 
British  government  had  taken  the  native  troops  into  pay,  but  it  had  not 
undertaken  to  feed  them ;  yet  such  was  the  sufTeriug  of  those  brave  men, 
that  Wellington,  after  repeatedly  refusing  to  assist  them  from  the  English 
stores,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  sight  of  their  misfortunes,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  disbanding,  at  last  fed  the  six  brigades,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  army,  the  English  commissariat  charging  the  ex- 
pense to  the  subsidy.  He  hoped  that  the  government  would  then  supply 
the  remnant,  but  they  starved  it  likewise,  and  during  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajoz  these  troops  were  of  necessity  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  ma- 
gazines of  Elvas,  which  were  thus  exhausted ;  and  what  with  desertion, 
famine,  and  sickness,  that  flourishing  army  which  had  mustered  more 
than  forty  thousand  good  soldiers  in  line,  at  the  time  of  Massena's  inva- 
sion, could  now  scarcely  produce  fourteen  thousand  for  a  battle  on  which 
the  fate  of  their  country  depended.  The  British  troops,  although  large  re- 
enforcements  had  come  out,  and  more  were  arriving,  had  so  many  sick 
and  wounded,  that  scarcely  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets 
were  in  the  field.  The  enemy  had  therefore  a  superiority,  of  one  fourth 
in  artillery  and  infantry,  and  the  strength  of  his  cavalry  was  doable  that 
of  the  British. 

To  accept  battle  in  such  circumstances,  military  considerations  only 
being  had  in  view,  would  have  been  rash  in  the  extreme,  but  the  For- 
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taguesegoTernment,  besides  throwing  the  sabsistence  of  the  troops  apoQ 
Eivas,  had  utterly  neglected  that  place,  and  Jeromenha,  Campo  Mayor, 
and  Ouguella,  Aronches  and  Santa  Olaya,  which  were  the  fortresses 
coyering  this  frontier;  neither  had  they  drawn  forth  any  means  of  trans- 
port from  the  country.  The  siege  of  Badajos  had  been  entirely  furnish- 
ed from  Elvas;  bat  all  the  carts  and  aninaals  of  burden  that  could  be 
found  in  the  yicinity,  or  as  far  as  the  British  detachments  could  go;  and 
all  the  commissariat  means  to  boot,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  convey 
the  ammunition,  the  stores,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  native  troops, 
day  by  day,  from  Elvas  to  tiie  camp ;  there  was  consequently  no  possibi- 
lity of  replacing  these  things  from  the  British  magazines  at  Abrantes  and 
Lisbon. 

When  the  allies  crossed  the  Guadiana  in  retreat,  Elvas  bad  only  ten 
thousand  rounds  of  shot  left,  and  not  a  forlnight*s  provisions  in  store, 
even  for  her  own  garrison ;  her  works  were  mouldering  in  many  places, 
from  want  of  care,  booses  and  enclosures  encumbered  her  glacis,  most 
of  her  guns  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  Ore  at  Badajoz,  the  re* 
mainder  were  very  bad,  and  her  garrison  was  composed  of  untried  sol- 
diers and  militia.  Jerumenha  was  not  better  looked  to;  Olaya,  Campo 
Mayor,  and  Ouguella  had  nothing  but  their  walls.  It  would  appear  then, 
that  if  Soul t  bad  been  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  be  might  under  cover 
of  the  Guadiana,  have  collected  his  army  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Gaya,  and  then  by  means  of  the  pontoon  train  from  Badayoz,  and  by  the 
fords  at  which  his  cavalry  did  pass,  have  crossed  the  Guadiana,  over- 
powered the  right  of  the  allies,  and  suddenly  investing  Elvas,  have 
covered  his  army  with  lines,  which  would  have  ensured  the  fall  of  that 
place;  unless  the  English  general,  anticipating  such  an  attempt,  had, 
with  very  inferior  numbers,  defeated  him  between  the  Caya  and  Elvas. 
But  this,  in  a  perfectly  open  country,  offering  no  advantages  to  the 
weaker  army,  would  not  have  been  easy.  Soult  also,  by  marching  on 
the  side  of  Estremos,  could  have  turned  the  right,  and  menaced  the 
communications  of  the  allies  with  Abrantes,  which  would  have  obliged 
him  to  retreat  and  abandon  Elvas  or  fight  to  disadvantage.  The  position 
on  the  Caya  was  therefore  taken  up  solely  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
political  affairs.  It  was  intended  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  it  did 
so ;  Elvas  and  Jerumenha  must  otherwise  have  fallen. 

While  a  front  of  battle  was  thus  presented,  thij^rear  was  cleared  of  all 
the  hospitals  and  heavy  baggage ;  workmen  were  day  and  night  employ- 
ed to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  strong  places,  and  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions  were  brought  up  from  Abrantes,  by  means  of  the 
animals  and  carts  before  employed  in  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  Until  all 
this  was  effected,  Portugal  was  on  the  brink  of  perdition ;  but  the  (rue 
Peninsular  character  was  now  displayed,  and  in  a  manner  that  proclaims 
most  forcibly  the  difficulties  overcome  by  the  English  general,  difficulties 
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which  have  been  IttUe  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  The  danger 
of  Elvas  had  aroused  all  the  bustle  of  the  Portagnese  government,  and  the 
regency  were  at  first  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  con* 
duct ;  but  when  they  found  their  own  tardy  efforts  were  forestalled  by  the 
diligence  of  lord  Wellington,  they  with  prodigious  effrontery  asserted, 
that  he  had  exhausted  Elvas  for  the  supply  of  the  British  troops,  and 
that  they  had  replenished  it ! 

His  imperturbable  firmness  at  this  crisis  was  wonderful,  and  the 
more  admirable,  because  Mr.  PercevaPs  policy,  prevailing  in  the  cabinet, 
had  left  him  without  a  halfpenny  in  the  military  chest,  and  almost 
without  a  hope  of  support  in  his  own  country :  yet  his  daring  was  not  a 
wild  cast  of  the  net  for  fortune;  it  was  supported  by  great  circumspec- 
tion, and  a  penetration  and  activity  that  let  no  advantages  escape.  He  had 
thrown  a  wide  glance  over  the  Peninsula,  knew  his  true  situation,  had 
pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards  how  to  push  their  war  to  advantage,  while 
the  French  were  thus  concentrated  in  Estramadura,  and  at  this  period 
had  a  right  to  expect  assistance  from  them ;  for  Soull  and  Harmont  were 
united  at  Badajoz,  the  army  of  the  north  and  the  army  of  the  centre  were 
paralyzed  by  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  this  was  the  moment,  when  Fi- 
gueras  having  been  surprised  by  Rovera,  and  Tarragona  besieged  by 
Suchet,  the  French  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  entirely  occu* 
pied  with  those  places.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was 
open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards.  They  could  have  collected,  of 
Murcians  and  Valencians  only,  above  forty  thousand  regulars,  besides 
partisans,  with  which  they  might  have  marched  against  Madrid,  while 
the  Gallicians  operated  in  Castille,  and  the  Aslurian  army  supported  the 
enterprises  of  the  northern  partidas. 

This  favourable  occasion  was  not  seized.  Julian  Sanchez,  indeed, 
cat  off  a  convoy,  menaced  Salamanca,  and  blockaded  Giudad  Rodrigo ; 
Santocildes  came  down  to  Astorga,  and  as  I  have  before  observed,  Mina 
and  the  northern  chiefs  harassed  the  French  communications  ;*  some 
stir  also  was  made  by  the  guerillas  near  Madrid,  and  Suchet  was  ha- 
rassed, but  the  commotion  soon  subsided ;  and  a  detachment  from  Ma* 
drid  having  surprised  a  congregation  of  partidas  at  Peneranda,  killed 
many  and  recovered  a  large  convoy  which  they  had  taken ;  and  in  this 
complicated  war,  which  being  spread  like  a  spider's  web  over  the  whole 
Peninsula,  any  drag  qpon  one  part  would  have  made  the  whole  quiver 
to  the  most  distant  extremities,  the  regular  armies  effected  nothing. 
Nor  did  any  general  insurrection  of  the  people  take  place  in  the  rear  of 
the  French,  who  retained  all  their  fortified  posts,  while  their  civil 
administrations  continued  to  rule  in  the  great  towns  as  tranquilly  as  if 
there  was  no  war  I 

1  See  book  Xlll,  chap.  i. 
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Lord  Wellington's  principal  measure  for  dissipaling  Ibe  storm  in  his 
front  had  rested  npon  Blake.  That  general  had  wished  him  to  flght 
beyond  the  Guadiana,  and  was  not  well  pleased  at  being  refused ; 
wherefore  the  English  general,  instead  of  taking  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
Spaniards,  and  an  uneasy  colleague,  into  the  line  of  battle  at  Campo 
Mayor,  where  he  knew  by  experience  that  they  would  quarrel  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  by  their  slowness,  insubordination,  and  folly,  would 
rather  weaken  than  strengthen  himself,  delivered  to  Blake  the  pontoons 
used  at  Badagoz,  and  concerted  with  him  a  movement  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana.  He  was  to  recross  that  river  at  Merlola,  and  to 
fall  upon  Seville,  which  was  but  slightly  guarded  by  a  mixed  force  of 
French  and  Spaniards  in  Joseph's  service ;  and  this  blow,  apparently 
easy  of  execution,  would  have  destroyed  all  the  arsenals  and  magazines, 
which  supported  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Lord  Wellington  had  there- 
fore good  reason  to  expect  the  raising  of  that  siege,  as  well  as  the 
dispersion  of  the  French  army  in  its  front.  He  likewise  urged  the 
regency  at  Cadiz  to  push  forward  general  Beguines  from  San  Roque, 
against  Seville,  while  the  insurgents  in  the  Ronda  pressed  the  few 
troops,  left  in  Grenada,  on  one  side,  and  Freire,  with  the  Murcian 
army,  pressed  them  on  the  other. 

Blake  marched  the  18th,  recrossed  the  river  at  Mertola  the  22d,  re- 
mained inactive  at  Castillegos  until  the  30th,  and  sent  his  heavy  artil- 
lery to  Ayamonte  by  water ;  then,  instead  of  moving  direct  with  his 
whole  force  upon  Seville,  he  detached  only  a  small  body,  and  with  a 
kind  of  infatuation  wasted  two  successive  days  in  assaulting  the  castle 
of  Niebla ,  a  contemptible  work  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  Swiss, 
who  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  abandoned  the  Spanish  service. 
Being  without  artillery  he  could  not  succeed,  and  meanwhile  Soult, 
hearing  of  his  march,  ordered  Olivenga  to  be  blown  up,  and  taking 
some  cavalry,  and  Godinot's  division  which  formed  the  left  of  his  army, 
passed  the  Morena  by  Santa  Olalla  and  moved  rapidly  upon  Seville. 
From  Monasterio  he  sent  a  detachment  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Niebla ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  general  Conroux,  whose  division  was  at  Xeres 
de  los  Cavalleros,  crossed  the  mountain  by  the  AraceOa  road,  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  Blake  from  Ayamonte. 

Thus  far,  notwithstanding  the  failure  at  Niebla,  the  English  general's 
project  was  crowned  with  success.  The  great  army  in  his  front  was 
broken  up,  Soult  was  gone,  Marmont  was  preparing  to  retire,  and  For* 
tugal  was  safe.  Blake's  cavalry  under  Penne  Villemur,  and  some  in- 
fantry under  Ballesteros,  had  also,  during  the  attack  on  Niebla,  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Seville  on  the  right  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  a  slight 
insurrection  took  place  at  Carmona  on  the  left  bank.  The  serranos, 
always  in  arms,  were  assisted  by  Beguines  with  three  thousand  men, 
and  blockaded  the  town  of  Ronda ;  and  Freire  advancing  with  his  Mur- 
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cians  beyoQd  Lorca,  menaced  general  Laval,  who  had  socceeded  Se- 
bastian! in  command  of  the  fourth  corps.  In  this  crisis,  general  Dartcau, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  shut  himself  up  in  a  great  convent,  which 
Soult  had,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  crisis,  fortified  in  the  Triana  sub- 
urb,  before  his  first  invasion  of  Estramadura.  But  the  Spanish  troops 
of  Joseph,  showed  no  disposition  to  quit  him,  the  people  of  Seville 
remained  tranquil,  and  Blake's  incapacity  ruined  the  whole  combi- 
nation. 

Soult  approached  on  the  6th  of  July,  Ballesteros  and  Villemur  im- 
mediately retired,  and  the  insurrection  at  Carmona  ceased.  Blake, 
hearing  of  Conroux's  march,  precipitately  fled  from  Miebia,  and  only 
escaped  into  Portugal  by  the  assistance  of  a  bridge  laid  for  him  at  San 
Lucar  de  Guadiana  by  colonel  Austin.  He  then  resolved  to  embark 
some  of  his  forces  and  sail  to  attack  San  Lucar  de  Barameda;  but 
scarcely  had  a  few  men  got  on  board,  when  the  V'rench  advanced  guard 
appeared,  and  he  again  fled  in  disorder  to  Ayamonte,  and  got  into 
the  island  of  Canelas,  where  fortunately  a  Spanish  frigate  and  three 
hundred  transports  had  unexpectedly  arrived.  XVhile  Ballesteros,  with 
the  cavalry  and  three  thousand  infantry,  protected  the  embarkation, 
by  taking  a  position  on  the  Bio  Piedra,  Blake  got  on  board  with  great 
confusion,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz,  for  the  French  had  re-enforced  San 
Lucar  de  Barameda,  and  entered  Ayamonte.  The  Portuguese  militia, 
of  the  Algarves,  were  then  called  out;  and  Ballesteros  after  losing 
some  men  on  the  Piedra,  took  post  in  the  mountains  of  Aroches  on  his 
left,  until  the  French  retired,  when  he  came  back  with  his  Infantry 
and  intrenched  himself  in  Canelas.  On  this  island  he  remained  until 
August,  and  then  embarked  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
militia  at  Villa  Beal,  while  his  cavalry  marched  up  the  Guadiana  to 
rejoin  Castafios,  who  with  a  few  troops  still  remained  in  Estramadura. 
A  small  battalion  left  in  the  castle  of  Paymago  was  soon  after  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  the  French,  and  this  finished  the  long  partisan 
warfare  of  the  condado  de  Niebla. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  French  from  again  pressing 
the  allies  on  the  Caya,  except  the  timid  operations  of  Freire  on  the  side 
of  Grenada,  and  these  Soult  was  in  march  to  repress.  With  indefati- 
gable activity  he  had  recalled  the  troops,  from  Estramadura,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  detachments  which  he  had  already  sent,  from  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Grenada,  and  Malaga,  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  Ronda  ; 
and  while  he  thus  prepared  the  means  of  attacking  Freire,  Beguines 
was  driven  back  to  San  Roque,  and  the  serranos,  as  I  have  before  observ- 
ed, disgusted  with  the  Spanish  general's  ill  conduct,  were  upon  the  point 
of  capitulating  with  the  French.  During  these  events  in  the  Ronda, 
Godinot  returned,  from  the  pursuit  of  Blake,  to  Jaen,  whence  on  the 
7th  of  August,  he  was  directed  to  march  against  Pozal^on  and  Baza, 
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where  the  Marcian  army  was  posted.  Meanwhile  Blake,  re-tanding  his 
troops  at  Almeria,  joined  Freire ;  his  intention  was  to  have  commenced 
active  operations  against  Grenada,  bat  thinking  it  necessary  to  go  first  to 
Valencia,  where  Palacios  was  making  mischief,  he  left  the  army,  which 
was  above  twenty-seven  thousand  strong,  ander  Freire,  and  before  he 
coald  return  it  was  utterly  dispersed. 

ROUT   OP   BAZA. 

Genera!  Quadra,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Murcians, 
was  at  Pozal^on,  and  it  is  said,  had  orders  to  rejoin  Freire,  but  diso- 
beyed. The  centre  and  left  under  Freire  himself,  were  at  Venta  de 
Bahul  in  front  of  Baza.  The  8th,  Soult,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  force 
of  French  and  Spanish  troops  in  Joseph*s  service,  drove  back  the  ad* 
▼anced  guards  from  Guadix.  The  9lh  he  appeared  in  front  of  Bahul, 
where  he  discerned  the  Spanish  army  on  strong  ground,  their  front 
being  covered  by  a  deep  ravine.  As  his  object  was  to  cut  oiT  the  retreat 
upon  Lorca,  and  the  city  of  Itturcia,  he  only  showed  a  few  troops  at 
first,  and  skirmished  slightly,  to  draw  Freire*s  attention,  while  Go- 
dinot  attacked  his  right  at  Pozalcon  and  got  in  his  rear.  Godinot 
wasted  time.  His  advanced  guard,  alone,  had  defeated  Quadra  with 
great  loss,  but  instead  of  entering  Baza,  he  halted  for  the  night  near 
it ;  and  during  the  darkness,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  no  other  line  of 
retreat,  and  were  now  falling  back  in  confusion  before  Soult,  passed 
through  that  place,  and  made  for  Lorca  and  Caravalba.  Soult^s  cavalry, 
however,  soon  cut  this  line,  and  the  fugitives  took  to  the  by-roads, 
followed  and  severely  harassed  by  the  French  horse. 

At  this  time  the  whole  province  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  but  the 
people  generally  took  arms  to  protect  the  city  of  Murcia.  That  place 
was  intrenched,  and  the  French  marshal,  whose  troops  were  few,  and 
fatigued  by  constant  marching,  not  thinking  fit  to  persevere,  especially 
as  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Carthagena,  returned  to  Grenada, 
whence  he  sent  detachments  to  disperse  some  insurgents  who  had  ga- 
thered under  the  conde  de  Montijo  in  the  Alpuxaras.  Thus  Grenada 
was  entirely  quieted. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  Soull's  vigour  and 
ability.  We  see  him  in  the  latter  end  of  1810,  with  a  small  force  and 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  taking  Olivenga,  Badajoz,  Albuquerque,  Valen- 
cia d'Alcantara,  and  Campo  Mayor;  defeating  a  great  army,  and 
capturing  above  twenty  thousand  men.  Again  when  unexpectedly 
assailed  by  Beresford  in  the  north,  by  the  Murcians  in  the  cast,  by 
Ballestcros  in  the  west,  and  by  La  Pefia  and  Graham  in  the  south,  he 
found  means  to  repel  three  of  them,  to  persevere  in  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  and  to  keep  Seville   tranquil,  while  he  marched  against   the 
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fourth.  At  Albaera  he  lost  ooe  of  the  fiercest  battles  upon  human 
record,  and  thai  at  a  moment  when  the  king  by  abandoning  his  throne 
had  doubled  every  embarrassment ;  nevertheless,  holding  fast  to  Estra- 
madura,  he  still  maintained  the  struggle,  and  again  taking  the  offensive 
obliged  the  allies  to  repass  the  Guadiana.  If  he  did  not  then  push  his 
fortune  to  the  utmost,  it  must  be  considered  that  his  command  was 
divided,  that  his  troops  were  still  impressed  with  the  recollection  of 
Albuera,  and  that  the  genius  of  his  adversary  had  worked  out  new  trou- 
bles for  him  in  Andalusia.  With  how  much  resolution  and  activity  he 
repressed  those  troubles  I  have  just  shown ;  but  above  all  things  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  administration,  which,  in 
despite  of  the  opposition  of  Joseph^s  Spanish  counsellors,  had  impressed 
the  Andalusians  with  such  a  notion  of  his  power  and  resources,  that  no 
revolt  of  any  real  consequence  took  place,  and  none  of  his  civic  guards 
or  ''escopeteros'*  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Let  any  man  observe  the  wide  extent  of  country  he  had  to  maintain ; 
the  frontiers  fringed  as  it  were  with  hostile  armies,  the  interior  suffer- 
ing under  war  requisitions,  the  people  secretly  hating  the  French,  a 
constant  insurrection  in  the  Ronda,  and  a  national  government  and  a 
powerful  army  in  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Innumerable  English  and  Spanish 
agents  prodigal  of  money,  and  of  arms,  continually  instigating  the  people 
of  Andalusia  to  revolt;  the  coast  covered  with  hostile  vessels,  Gibraltar 
sheltering  beaten  armies  on  one  side,  Cadiz  on  another,  Portugal  on  a 
third,  Murcia  on  a  fourth  :  the  communication  with  France  difficult, 
two  battles  lost,  few  re-enforcements,  and  all  the  material  means  to  be 
created  in  the  country.  Let  any  man,  I  say,  consider  this,  and  he  will 
be  convinced  that  it  was  no  common  genius  that  could  remain  unshaken 
amidst  such  difficulties ;  yet  Soult  not  only  sustained  himself,  but  con- 
templated the  most  gigantic  offensive  enterprises,  and  was  at  all  times 
an  adversary  to  be  dreaded.  What  though  his  skill  in  actual  combat 
was  not  so  remarkable  as  in  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  who  can  deny 
him  firmness,  activity,  vigour,  foresight,  grand  perception,  and  admi- 
rable arrangement?  It  is  this  combination  of  high  qualities  that  forms 
a  great  captain. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


State  of  the  war  in  Spain— Marmont  ordered  lo  take  a  central  position  in  the  valley  of  ihe 
Ta§at~Constructs  forts  at  Almaraz— French  affairs  assume  a  faTourable  aspect -Lord 
Wellington's  difficulties  augment— Remonstrances  sent  to  the  Brazils— System  of  intel- 
ligence described— Lord  Wellington  secretly  prepares  to  besiege  Ciudad  Ro<lrigo— 
Marches  into  Beira,  leaving  Hill  in  Ihe  Alemlejo— French  cavalry  uke  a  convoy  of 
wine,  get  drunk  and  lose  it  again— General  Dorsenne  invades  Gallicia— Is  stopped  by 
the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  the  Agueda— Blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.— Carlos  Espaiia 
commences  ihe  formation  of  a  new  Spanish  army— Preparations  for  the  siege — Bill 
sends  a  brigade  to  Castello  Branco. 

While  Soult  was  clearing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Andatusia,  Marmont 
retired  gradually  from  Badajoz  and  quartered  his  troops  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  with  exception  of  one  division  which  he  left  at  Truxillo. 
At  the  same  time  the  fifth  corps  retired  to  Zafra,  and  thus  lord  Welling- 
ton found  himself  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  had  most  reason  to  fear  their  efforts.  He  had  by 
this  time  secured  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier,  his  troops  were  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  the  terrible  pestilence  of  the  Guadiana,  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  him  from  renewing  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  if  Marmont's 
position  had  not  forbidden  that  measure,  he  therefore  resolved  to  adopt 
a  new  system  of  operations.  But  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced his  conduct  we  must  again  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  hourly  changing. 

In  Catalonia  Suchet  had  stormed  Tarragona,  seized  Montserrat,  and 
dispersed  the  Catalan  army.  A  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre  had 
chased  the  partidas  from  Guadalaxara  and  Cuenca,  and  re-established 
the  communications  with  Aragon.  Valencia  and  Murcia  were  in  fear 
and  confusion,  both  from  internal  intrigue  and  from  the  double  disas- 
ters on  each  side  of  their  frontier,  at  Baza  and  Tarragona, 

The  French  emperor  was  pouring  re-enforcements  into  Spain  by  the 
northern  line  ;  these  troops  as  usual  scoured  the  country  to  put  down 
the  guerillas  on  each  side  of  their  march,  and  nearly  forty  thousand 
fresh  men,  mostly  old  soldiers  from  the  army  of  ihe  reserve,  were  come, 
or  coming  into  the  north  of  Spain.  The  young  guard  which  was  at 
Burgos,  under  general  Dorsenne,  was  increased  lo  seventeen  thousand 
men ;  and  as  no  efforts,  except  those  already  noticed,  were  made  by  the 
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Spaniards,  to  shake  the  French  hold  of  the  country  while  Soult  and 
Marmont  were  on  the  Guadiana,  the  French  generals  were  enabled  to 
plan  extensive  measures  of  further  conquest :  and  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  king  was  now  on  his  return  from  Paris,  in  apparent  harmony 
with  his  brother,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  parties  were  defined. 

Suchet  urged  by  Napoleon  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Valencia,  was  resolved  to  be  under  the  walls  of  that  city  in  the 
middle  of  September,  and  Soult  was  secretly  planning  a  gigantic  en- 
terprise, calculated  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war.  In  the 
north  when  the  king,  who  re-entered  Madrid  the  14th,  had  passed  Tal- 
ladolid,  the  imperial  guards  entered  Leon ;  thirteen  thousand  men  of 
the  army  of  the  north  were  concentrated  at  Benavente  on  the  17th,  and 
Santocildes  retired  into  the  mountains.  Bessieres  then  sent  a  large 
convoy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  following  the  treaty  between  Joseph  and 
Napoleon,'  returned  himself  to  France,  and  general  Dorsenne  taking 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  prepared  to  invade  Gallicia. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  was  directed  to  resign  the  whole  of  Castille  and 
Leon,  to  the  protection  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  to  withdraw  all 
his  posts  and  dep6(s,  with  the  exception  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo, which  was  to  be  changed  at  a  more  convenient  time.  His  line  of 
communication  was  to  be  with  Madrid,  and  that  city  was  to  be  his  chief 
d^p6t  and  base ;  he  was  to  take  positions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
and  at  Truxillo ;  to  fortify  either  Alcantara  or  Almaraz,  and  to  secure 
the  communication  across  the  river. 

Thus  posted,  the  emperor  judged  that  Marmont  could  more  effectually 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  allies  than  in  any  other.  The  invasion  of  An- 
dalusia, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  was,  he  said,  the 
only  object  the  allies  had  at  the  moment,  but  it  could  always  be  frus- 
trated by  Marmont's  moving  against  their  flank ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  north,  the  allies  having  no  object  on  that  side  would  be  unlikely  to 
make  any  serious  attempt,  because  they  must  in  time  be  overmatched, 
as  the  French  fell  back  upon  their  resources.  Marmont  could  also  act 
against  their  right  flank,  as  he  could  do  against  their  left  flank,  if  they 
marched  upon  Andalusia;  and  while  stationary  he  protected  Madrid, 
and  gave  power  and  activity  to  the  king*s  administration. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  Marmont,  who  had  remained  in 
Estramadura,  to  cover  Soull's  operations  against  Blake  and  the  Mar- 
cians,  now  proceeded  to  occupy  Talavera,  and  other  posts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus ;  and  he  placed  a  division  at  Truxillo,  the  castle  of  which 
place,  as  well  as  that  of  Medcllin,  was  repaired.  Another  division  oc- 
cupied Placencia,  with  posts  in  the  passes  of  Bcjar  and  Baiios ;  Girard*s 
division  of  the  fifth  corps,  remained  at  Zafra,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  con- 

1  Appendix,  No.  XIV,  seclion  in. 
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nexioD  between  Marmont  and  Soalt,  and  to  support  Badajoz,  which,  by 
a  wise  provision  of  Napoleon's,  was  now  garrisoned  with  detachments 
from  the  three  armies,  of  the  centre,  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south.  This 
gave  each  general  a  direct  interest  in  moving  to  its  soccoor,  and  in  the 
same  policy  Ciudad  fiodrigo  was  to  be  wholly  garrisoned  by  the  army 
of  the  north,  that  Marmont  might  have  no  temptation  to  neglect  the 
army  of  the  south,  under  pretence  of  succouring  Ciudad. 

To  restore  and  maintain  Alcantara  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  duke 
of  Ragusa;  he  therefore  repaired  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  con* 
struGted  two  strong  forts,  one  at  each  side,  to  protect  it,  and  to  serve  as 
an  intermediate  field  d^p6t ;  a  third  and  more  considerable  fort  was  also 
built  on  the  high  ridge  of  Mirabete,  to  ensure  a  passage  over  the  hills 
from  Almarai  to  Truxillo.  A  free  intercourse  with  the  army  of  the 
south  was  thus  secured  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  passes  of 
BaJSos  and  B^ar,  and  the  Roman  road  of  Puerto  Pico,  which  had  been 
restored  in  1810,  served  for  communication  with  the  army  of  the 
north. 

The  French  affairs  had  now  assumed  a  very  favourable  aspect.  There 
was  indeed  a  want  of  money,  but  the  generals  were  obeyed  with  scru- 
pulous attention  by  the  people  of  Spain,  not  only  within  the  districts 
occupied  by  them,  but  even  in  those  villages  where  the  guerillas  were 
posted.  This  obedience  lord  Wellington  attributed  entirely  tofear,  and 
hoped  as  the  exactions  were  heavy,  that  the  people  would  at  last  fight 
or  fly  from  their  habitations  on  the  approach  of  a  French  soldier ;  but 
this  did  not  happen  generally,  and  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  obedience 
was  rather  a  symptom  of  the  subjection  of  the  nation,  and  that  with  a 
judicious  mixture  of  mildness  and  severity  perfect  submission  would 
have  followed  if  England  had  not  kept  the  war  alive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  Spaniards  were 
daily  increasing,  and  the  disputes,  between  the  British  general  and  the 
Portuguese  government,  had  arrived  to  such  a  height,  that  lord  Wei* 
liogton,  having  drawn  up  powerful  and  clear  statements  of  his  grievous 
situation,  sent  one  to  the  Brazils  and  the  other  to  bis  own  government, 
with  a  positive  intimation  that  if  an  entirely  new  system  was  not  imme- 
diately adopted  he  would  no  longer  attempt  to  carry  on  the  contest. 
Lord  Wellesley,  taking  his  stand  upon  this  ground,  made  strenuous 
exertions  in  both  countries  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  cause ;  but  lord 
Wellington,  while  expecting  the  benefit  of  his  brother's  interference, 
bad  to  contend  with  the  most  surprising  difficulties,  and  to  seek  in  his 
own  personal  resources  for  the  means  of  even  defending  Portugal.  He 
had  sent  marshal  Beresford  to  Lisbon,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  to  superintend  the  reorganization  and  restoration  of  the  Portn* 
guese  forces,  aud  Beresford  had  sent  M.  de  Lemos,  an  officer  of  his  own 
staff,  to  the  Brazils,  to  represent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
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interference  of  the  regency  in  the  military  affairs.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Souzas  sent  one  Vasconcellos,  who  had  been  about  the  British  head- 
qaarters  as  their  spy,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thus  the  political  intrigues 
became  more  complicated  than  ever. 

But  with  respect  to  the  war  Wellington  had  penetrated  Napoleon*s 
object,  when  he  saw  Marmont^s  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus;  he 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  emperor's  military  reasoning,  yet  he  did  not 
despair,  if  he  could  overcome  the  political  obstacles,  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage. He  had  now  a  powerful  and  experienced  British  force  under 
his  command,  the  different  departments  and  the  staff  of  the  army  were 
every  day  becoming  more  skilful  and  ready,  and  he  had  also  seen  enough 
of  his  adversaries  to  estimate  their  powers.  The  king  he  knew  to  be  no 
general,  and  discontented  with  the  marshals ;  Soult  he  had  found  able 
and  vast  in  his  plans,  but  too  cautious  in  their  execution ;  Marmont, 
with  considerable  vigour,  had  already  shown  some  rashness  in  the 
manner  he  had  pushed  Regnier's  division  forward,  after  passing  the 
Tagus,  and  it  was,  therefore,  easy  to  conceive  that  no  very  strict  concert 
would  be  maintained  in  their  combined  operations. 

Lord  Wellington  had  also  established  some  good  channels  of  infor- 
mation. He  had  a  number  of  spies  amongst  the  Spaniards  who  were 
living  within  the  French  lines  ;  a  British  officer  in  disguise,  constantly 
visited  the  French  armies  in  the  field ;  a  Spanish  state-counsellor,  living 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  first  corps,  gave  intelligence  from  that  side, 
and  a  guitar-player  of  celebrity,  named  Fuentes,  repeatedly  making  his 
way  to  Madrid,  brought  advice  from  thence.  Mr.  Stuart,  under  cover 
of  vessels  licensed  to  fetch  corn  from  France,  kept  chasse-mar^  con- 
stantly plying  along  the  Biscay  coast,  by  which  he  not  only  acquired 
direct  information,  but  facilitated  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from 
the  land  spies,  amongst  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  a  cobbler, 
living  in  a  little  hutch  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Iran.  This  man 
while  plying  his  trade,  continued  for  years,  without  being  suspect- 
ed, to  count  every  French  soldier,  that  passed  in  or  out  of  Spain  by 
that  passage,  and  transmitted  their  numbers  by  the  chasse-mar6e$  to 
Lisbon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  state  spy  at  Victor's  headquarters,  who 
being  a  double  traitor  was  infamous,  all  the  persons  thus  employed 
were  very  meritorious.  The  greater  number,  and  the  cleverest  also, 
were  Spanish  gentlemen,  alcaids,  or  poor  men,  who  disdaining  rewards 
and  disregarding  danger,  acted  from  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  are 
to  be  lauded  alike  for  their  boldness,  their  talent,  and  their  virtue. 
Many  are  dead.  Fuentes  was  drowned  in  passing  a  river,  on  one  of  his 
expeditions;  and  the  alcaid  of  Caceres,  a  man,  of  the  clearest  courage 
and  patriotism,  who  expended  his  own  property  in  the  cause,  and 
spurned  at  remuneration,  was  on  Ferdinand's  restoration  cast  into  a 
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dungeon,  where  he  perished ;  a  Tictim  to  the  unbounded  ingratitude 
and  baseness  of  the  monarch  he  had  served  so  well ! 

With  such  means  lord  Wellington  did  not  despair  of  baffling  the  deep 
policy  of  the  emperor  in  the  6eld.  He  thought  that  the  saying  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  that  "  large  amiie$  would  starve  and  small  ones 
be  beaien  in  Spain/*  was  still  applicable.  He  felt  that  a  solid  possession 
of  Portugal  and  her  resources,  which,  through  his  brother's  aid,  he 
hoped  to  have,  would  enable  him  either  to  strike  partial  blows  against 
the  French,  or  oblige  them  to  concentrate  in  large  masses,  which,  con- 
fident in  his  own  martial  genius,  he  fell  he  could  hold  in  check,  while 
the  Spaniards  ruined  the  small  posts,  and  disorganized  the  civil  admi- 
nistrations in  their  rear.  Hitherto;  indeed,  the  Spaniards  had  not  made 
any  such  efforts  except  by  the  partidas,  which  were  insufficient;  but 
time,  his  own  remonstrances,  and  the  palpable  advantages  of  the  system, 
he  trusted  would  yet  teach  them  what  to  do. 

Having  deeply  meditated  upon  these  matters  and  received  his  re-en- 
forceroents  from  England,  he  resolved  to  leave  Hili  with  ten  thousand 
infantry,  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  four  brigades  of  artillery,  about  Por- 
talegre,  Villa  Yiciosa,  and  Estremos.  From  these  rich  towns  which 
were  beyond  the  inQuence  of  the  Guadiana  fever,  the  troops  could  ra- 
pidly concentrate  either  for  an  advance  or  retreat ;  and  the  latter  was 
secured  upon  Abrantes,  or  upon  the  communications  with  Beira,  by 
Niza,  and  Yilha  Yelha,  where  a  permanent  boat-bridge  had  now  been 
established.  The  front  was  protected  by  Elvas,  Jerumenha,  Gampo 
Mayor,  and  Ouguelia ;  and  Castafios  also  remained  in  Estraraadura  with 
the  fifth  army,  which,  by  the  return  of  the  cavalry  from  Ayamonte  and 
the  formation  of  Downie*s  legion,  now  amounted  to  above  a  thousand 
infantry  and  nine  hundred  horse.  This  force  placed  on  the  side  of 
Montijo,  had  Albuquerque  and  Valencia  de  Alcantara  as  posts  of  support, 
and  a  retreat  either  by  the  fords  of  the  Tagus  near  the  bridge  of  Alcan- 
tara, or  upon  Portugal  by  Marvao  and  Castello  de  Vide.  HilFs  position 
was  thus  80  well  covered,  that  he  could  not  be  surprised,  nor  even 
pressed  except  by  a  very  strong  army  ;  and  he  was  always  on  the  watch 
as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  to  make  incursions  against  the  division  of  the 
fifth  corps,  which  remained  in  Estramadura.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
then  placed  in  quarters  of  refreshment  at  Castello  de  Vide,  Marvao  and 
other  places  near  the  Tagus,  partly  to  avoid  the  Guadiana  fever,  partly 
to  meet  Marmonfs  movement  to  that  river. 

When  this  disposition  was  made,  the  English  general  arranged  his 
other  measures  of  offence.  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government 
and  the  new  positions  of  the  French  armies  had,  as  Napoleon  had 
foreseen,  left  him  no  means  of  undertaking  any  sustained  operation ; 
but,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  great  strength  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
he  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  of  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  before  Mar- 
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mont  Goald  come  to  iU  assistance.  For  this  purpose  he  had  caused  a 
fine  train  of  iron  haltering  guns,  and  mortars,  together  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  British  artillery-men,  which  had  arrived  at  Lisbon  from  Eng- 
land, to  be  shipped  in  large  vessels,  and  then  with  some  ostentation  made 
them  sail  as  it  were  for  Cadiz ;  at  sea  they  were  however  shifted  on 
board  small  craft,  and  while  the  original  vessels  actually  arrived  at 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  the  guns  were  secretly  brought  Orst  to  Oporto  and 
then  in  boats  to  Lamego.  During  this  process,  several  engineer,  artil- 
lery, and  commissariat  officers,  were  sent  to  meet  and  transport  these 
guns,  and  the  necessary  stores  for  a  siege,  to  Villaponte  near  Gelerico; 
and  as  one  of  the  principal  magazines  of  the  army  was  at  Lamego,  and 
a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  it  and  Celerico,  another  great 
dep6t,  the  arrival,  and  passage  of  the  guns  and  stores  to  their  destination 
was  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  spies. 

Other  combinations  were  also  employed,  both  to  deceive  the  enemy 
and  to  prepare  the  means  for  a  sudden  attack,  before  the  troops  com- 
menced their  march  for  Beira ;  but  the  hiding  of  such  extensive  prepa- 
rations from  the  French  would  have  been  scarcely  possible,  if  the 
personal  haired  borne  to  the  invaders  by  the  Peninsulars,  combined 
with  the  latter's  peculiar  subtlety  of  character,  had  not  prevented  any 
information  spreading  abroad,  beyond  the  fact  that  artillery  had  arrived 
at  Oporto.  The  operation  of  bringing  sixty-eight  huge  guns,  with  pro- 
portionate stores,  across  nearly  fifty  miles  of  mountain,  was  however 
one  of  no  mean  magnitude ;  five  thousand  draft  bullocks  were  required 
for  the  train  alone,  and  above  a  thousand  militia  were  for  several  weeks 
employed  merely  to  repair  the  road. 

The  allies  broke  up  from  the  Caya  the  Slst  of  July,  and  they  had  re- 
ceived considerable  re-enforcements,  especially  in  cavalry,  but  they 
were  sickly  and  required  a  change  of  cantonments;  hence  when  an 
intercepted  despatch  gave  reason  to  believe  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  in 
want  of  provisions,'  Wellington  suddenly  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Yilha 
Velba,  and  marched  in  the  beginning  of  August  by  Castello  Branco  and 
Penamacor  towards  Rodrigo,  hoping  to  surprise  it  in  a  starving  state, 
but  giving  out  that  his  movement  was  for  the  sake  of  healthy  quarters. 
His  movement  was  unmolested  save  by  some  French  dragoons,  from 
the  side  of  Placencia,  who  captured  a  convoy  of  seventy  mules  loaded 
wilh  wine  near  Pedrogoa,  and  getting  drunk  with  their  booty  attack- 
ed some  Portuguese  infantry,  who  repulsed  them  and  recovered  the 
mules;'  but  there  were  other  ostensible  objects  besides  the  obvious  one 
of  removing  from  the  well-known  pestilence  of  the  Guadiana,  which 
contributed  to  blind  the  French  as  to  the  secret  motives  of  the  English 
general.    We  have  seen  that  Dorsenne  was  menacing  Gallicia,  and  that 

1  Appendix,  No.  XVI,  section  i.     a  General  Harvey's  Journal. 
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Soult  was  in  full  operation  against  the  Murcians;  it  was  supposed  that 
be  intended  to  invade  Murcia  itself,  and  therefore  the  march  of  the  allies 
had  the  double  object,  of  saving  Gallicia,  by  menacing  the  rear  of  the 
invading  army ;  and  of  relieving  Mnrcia  by  forcing  Marmont  to  look 
after  Cindad  Bodrigo,  and  thus  draw  him  away  from  the  support  of 
Sonlt,  who  would  not,  it  was  supposed,  then  quit  Andalusia. 

Gallicia  was  meanwhile  in  great  danger,  for  the  partidas  of  the  north 
had  been  vigorously  repressed  by  Caffarelli  and  Reille,  which  enabled 
Dorsenne  to  collect  about  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  Esla.  Abadia, 
who  had  succeeded  Santocildes,  was  posted  with  about  seven  thousand 
disciplined  men  behind  this  river,  and  he  had  a  reserve  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred at  Foncevadon  ;  but  be  could  make  no  head,  for  to  this  number  the 
Gallician  army  had  again  dwindled,  and  these  were  starving.'  The 
25th  the  French,  having  passed  the  river  in  four  columns,  made  a  con- 
centric march  upon  Astorga.  Abadia,  whose  rear-guard  sustained  a 
sharp  conflict  near  La  Baneza,  retreated,  precisely  by  the  same  line  as 
sir  John  Moore  had  done  in  1809,  and  with  about  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion of  force ;  but  as  he  only  took  the  Foncevadon  road  and  did  not 
use  the  same  diligence  and  skill  as  that  general,  the  enemy  forestalling 
him  by  Hanzanal  and  Bembibre,  cut  him  off  from  Villafranca  del  Bierzo 
and  from  the  road  to  Lugo,  and  on  the  27th  drove  him  into  the  Val  des 
Orres.  During  this  operation  the  division  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
which  Bessi^res  had  sent  with  the  convoy  to  Cindad  Rodrigo,  entered 
that  place  and  returned  to  Salamanca.' 

.  The  Spanish  general  having  thus  lost  his  line  of  communication  with 
Lugo,  and  the  few  stores  he  possessed  at  Villafranca,  took  post  at  Do- 
mingo Flores  in  the  Val  des  Orres,  where  he  entered  a  strong  country, 
and,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  could  retire  upon  Portugal  and  save 
his  troops  if  not  his  province.  But  his  army  which  was  in  the  utmost 
distress  before,  for  shoes  and  clothing,  was  now  ready  to  disband  from 
misery,  and  the  consternation  in  Gallicia  was  excessive.^  That  province 
torn  by  faction,  stood  helpless  before  the  invader,  who  could,  and  would, 
have  taken  both  Gorufia  and  Ferrol,  but  for  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
allies  on  the  Coa,  which  obliged  him,  for  his  own  safety,  to  return  to 
the  plains.  Souham,  also,  who  was  coming  from  Burgos,  by  forced 
marches,  to  support  Dorsenne,  halted  at  Rio  Seco,  and  Abadia  did 
not  fail  to  ascribe  all  this  to  the  loss  he  had  inflicted,  but  his  vanity 
was  laughed  at. 

To  have  thus  saved  Gallicia  was  a  great  thing.  That  kingdom  was 
the  base  of  all  the  operations  against  the  line  of  communication  with 
France ;  from  thence  went  forth,  those  British  squadrons  which  nou- 

I  General  Walker**  correspondence,  MS.— Abadia*t  ditto,  MS.  a  Appendii, 
No.  \VI,  section  i.      3  Sir  H.  Douglases  correspondence,  MS. 
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rishcd  the  guerilla  warfare  in  Biscay,  in  the  Hontafia,  in  Nararre,  in  the 
Rioja,  and  the  Astiirias ;  it  was  the  chief  resource  for  the  supply  of  cattle 
lo  the  allied  army,  it  was  the  outwork  of  Portugal,  and  honestly  and 
vigorously  governed,  would  have  been  more  important  than  Catalonia. 
But  like  the  rest  of  Spain  it  was  always  weak  from  disorders,  and,  if  the 
allies  had  remained  in  the  Alemlejo,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Dor- 
senne  from  conquering  it ;  for  though  he  should  not  have  taken  Ferrol 
and  Coruiia,  the  points  of  St.  Jago,  T^ugo,  Villafranca,  and  Orense  would 
have  given  him  an  entire  command  of  the  interior,  and  the  Spaniards 
holding  the  ports  only  would  not  have  been  able  to  dislodge  him. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  upon  the  Coa  about  the  8th  of  August, 
intending,  as  1  have  said,  first  a  dose  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
finally  a  siege ;  it  was  however  soon  known  that  the  French  had  od  the 
6lh  supplied  the  place  for  two  months,  and  the  first  part  of  the  design 
was  therefore  relinquished.  The  troops  were  then  quartered  near  the 
sources  of  the  Coa  and  Agueda,  close  to  the  line  of  communication 
between  Marmont  and  Dorsenne,  and  in  a  country  where  there  was  still 
some  corn.  If  the  enemy  advanced  in  superior  numbers,  the  army 
could  retire  through  a  strong  country  to  a  position  of  battle  near  Sabu- 
gal,  whence  the  communication  with  Hill  was  direct.  Nor  was  the  rest 
of  Beira  left  unprotected,  because  the  French  would  have  eiposed  their 
lefl  flank,  by  any  advance  in  the  direction  of  Almeida,  and  the  allies 
could,  by  Guarda,  send  detachments  to  the  valley  of  the  Hondegoin  time 
to  secure  the  magazines  at  Celerico.  The  line  of  supply  (torn  Lamego 
along  which  the  battering-train  was  now  moving,  was  however  rather 
exposed. 

While  the  army  was  in  this  position, v  the  preparations  for  the  siege 
went  on  briskly,  until  Wellington  learned,  contrary  to  his  former  belief, 
that  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  the  north,  was  above  twenty 
thousand  good  troops ;  and  consequently,  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  could  not 
be  attacked  in  face  of  that  corps,  and  of  Harmont's  army.  Then  chan- 
ging his  plan,  he  resolved  to  blockade  the  place,  and  wait  for  some 
opportunity  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  either  against  the  fortress,  or 
against  the  enemy's  troops;  for  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  that 
as  the  French  could  not  long  remain  in  masses,  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  that  he  could  check  those  masses  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  so  he 
could  always  force  them  to  concentrate,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  some  im- 
portant post.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  his  plans  were  based 
on  calculations  which  did  not  comprise  the  Gallician  army.  He  had  no 
expectation  that  it  would  act  at  all,  or  if  it  did,  that  it  would  act  effec- 
tually. It  had  no  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  being  undisciplined  dared 
not  enter  the  plains  in  face  of  the  enemy's  horsemen ;  yet  this  was 
in  August  1811,  and  GalUcia  had  not  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy  since 
June  1809! 
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Early  in  September,  Harmont,  pushing  a  detachment  from  Piacencia 
through  the  passes,  sarprised  a  British  cavalry  piquet,  at  St.  Martin  de 
Trebejo,  and  opened  his  communications  vilh  Dorsenne.  Nevertheless 
lord  Wellington  formed  the  blockade.  His  headquarters  were  fixed  at 
Guinaldo,  the  fifth  division  was  placed  at  Perales,  in  observation  of 
Marmont,  and  the  first  division,  now  commanded  by  general  Graham, 
occupied  Penamacor.  A  battery  of  artillery  was  withdrawn  from  Hill, 
and  three  brigades  of  that  generaFs  corps,  re-enforced  by  a  Portuguese 
regiment,  passed  the  Tagus,  and  were  placed  on  the  Poncul,  in  advance 
of  Castello  Branco,  lo  protect  the  magazines  on  that  line  of  communica* 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  battering-train  was  collected  at  Villa  de  Ponte,  the 
troops  were  employed  to  prepare  gabions  and  fascines,  and  the  engineers 
instructed  two  hundred  men  of  the  line,  in  the  duties  of  sappers.  The 
bridge  over  the  Coa  at  Almeida,  which  had  been  broken  by  Massena,  was 
permanently  repaired,  and  the  works  of  Almeida  itself,  were  ordered  to 
be  once  more  restored  to  form  a  place  of  arms  for  the  battering-train  and 
stores ;  Carlos  d*Espa!la  came  also  to  Leon  to  form  a  new  army  under 
the  protection  of  the  allies,  but  he  was  without  officers,  arms,  money, 
or  stores,  and  his  force  was  a  mere  name. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  make  some  successful  excursions— Morillo  operates 
against  the  French  in  Ettramadura,  is  defeated  and  driven  to  Albuquerque— Civil 
affairs  of  Portugal— Bad  conduct  of  the  regency— They  imagine  the  war  to  be  decided, 
and  endeavour  to  drive  lord  Wellington  away  from  Portugal— Indications  that  Napo- 
leon would  assume  the  command  in  the  Peninsula  observed  by  lord  Wellington— He 
expecU  a  combined  attack  on  Li»bon  by  sea  and  land— Marmont  and  Dorsenne  collect 
convoys  and  unite  at Tamames— Advance  to  succour  Ciudad  Rod rigo— Combat  of  Elbo- 
don- Allies  retire  lo  Guinaldo— To  A  Idea  Ponte— Combat  of  Aldea  Pootc— The  allies 
retire  to  Soita— The  French  retire— Observations. 

DvBiiffi  Ihe  first  arrangements,  for  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
garrison  made  some  excursions,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  British 
cavalry,  and  to  forage  the  villages ;  and  some  lancers  from  Salamanca 
drove  Julian  Sanchez  from  Ledesma.  Meanwhile  in  Eslramadura, 
Morillo  chased  the  enemy  from  Caceres,  and  advancing  to  Montanches, 
menaced  Truxilio,  but  being  beaten  there  by  general  Foy,  he  returned 
to  Montijo,  where  some  French  cavalry,  arriving  from  Zafra,  again 
defeated  him  and  drove  him  to  Albuquerque.  Other  military  operations, 
worth  relating,  there  were  none,  but  the  civil  transactions  in  Portugal 
were  very  important. 

Air.  Stuarfs  exertions  had  produced  some  improvement  in  the  Portu- 
guese revenue ;  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  were  again  filling  by  the  return 
of  deserters,  and  by  fresh  recruits,  which,  with  the  re-enforcemenls 
from  England  had  raised  the  actual  number  of  the  allied  army  to  up- 
wards of  eighty  thousand  men,  fifty -six  thousand  of  which  were  British; 
the  number  under  arms  did  not  however  exceed  twenty-four  thousand 
Portuguese  and  thirty-three  thousand  British,  of  whom  five  thousand 
were  cavalry,  with  about  ninety  pieces  of  artillery.  The  previous  ope- 
rations in  Alemtejo  had  produced  sickness,  which  was  increasing,  and 
twenty-two  thousand  men  were  in  hospital ;'  and  hence,  HtlPs  corps 
being  deducted,  lord  Wellington  could  not  bring  to  the  blockade  of 
Ciudad  above  forty-four  thousand  of  all  arms,  including  Sanchezes  par- 
tida.  But  Marmont,  alone,  could  in  a  few  days  bring  as  many  to  its 
succour,  and  Dorsenne  always  had  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  thousand 
men  in  hand ;  because  the  French  re-enforcements  had  relieved  the 

1  Appendii,  No.  XX,  section  i. 
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old  garrisons  in  the  north  and  the  latter  had  joined  the  army  in  the  Geld. 

At  this  time  the  British  military  chest  was  qaite  bankrupt,  even  the 
maleteers,  npon  whose  Gdelity  and  efficiency  the  war  absolutely  depen- 
ded, were  six  months  in  arrears  for  wages ;  and  the  disputes  with  the 
PortQgaese  government  were  more  acrimonious  than  ever.  The  re- 
gency had  proposed  a  new  system  of  military  regulations,  calculated  to 
throw  the  burden  of  feeding  the  native  troops  entirely  upon  the  British 
commissariat,  without  any  reform  of  abuses,  and  lord  Wellington  had 
rejected  it,  hence  renewed  violence ;  and  as  Beresford  had  fallen  sick  al 
Cintra,  Mr.  Stuart  deprived  of  his  support  on  military  questions,  and 
himself  no  longer  a  member  of  the  regency,  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
triumphant  faction  of  the  Souzas.  The  prince  regent's  return  to  Portu* 
gal  was  prevented  by  troubles  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  regency  expecting 
a  long  hold  of  power,  and  foolishly  imagining  that  the  war  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  were,  after  the  custom  of  all  people  who  employ 
powerful  auxiliaries,  devising  how  to  get  rid  of  the  British  army.  With 
this  view  they  objected  to  or  neglected  every  necessary  measure,  and 
made  many  absurd  demands,  such  as  that  the  British  general  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Portuguese  postoffice ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
preferred  various  vexatious,  and  unfounded  charges  against  British 
officers,  while  gross  corruption,  and  oppression  of  the  poorer  people, 
marked  the  conduct  of  their  own  magistrates. 

But  the  'fate  of  Portugal,  which  to  these  people  appeared  fixed,  was 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  general  more  doubtful  than  ever.  Intercept- 
ed letters  gave  reasons  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  Spain. 
And  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  the  assembling  of  an  army  of  reserve 
in  France,  and  by  the  formation  of  great  magazines  at  Burgos,  and  other 
places,  to  supply  which,  and  to  obtain  money,  the  French  generals 
were  exacting  the  fourth  of  the  harvest,  and  selling  the  overplus  of 
corn  again  even  by  retail.  Minute  reports  of  the  slate  of  these  maga- 
zines were  demanded  by  Napoleon ;  re-enforcemen(s,  especially  of  the 
imperial  guards,  were  pouring  into  Spain,  and  Wellington  judging 
that  the  emperor  must  either  drive  the  British  from  the  Peninsula,  or 
lower  his  tone  with  the  world,  thought  that  he  would  invade  Portugal 
from  the  side  of  Rodrigo,  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  Alemtejo  at  the 
same  time ;  and  that  he  would  risk  his  fleet  in  a  combined  attack  upon 
Lisbon  by  sea  and  land. 

Whether  Napoleon  really  meant  this ;  or  whether  he  only  spread  the 
report,  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  allies  from  any  offensive  operations 
during  the  summer,  and  to  mislead  the  English  cabinet  as  to  the  real 
state  of  his  negotiations  with  Russia,  intending  if  the  latter  proved 
favourable  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  Peninsula,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  everything  in  Spain  at  this  time 
indicated  his  approach.     Lord  Wellington's  opinion  that  the  emperor 
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was  boand  to  drive  the  British  army  away  or  lose  his  influence  in  the 
world  does  not  however  seem  qnite  just ;  because  the  mighty  eipedition 
to  Moscow,  proved,  that  Napoleon  did  not  want  force  to  conquer  Spain ; 
and  success  in  Russia  would  have  enabled  him  to  prolong  the  war  in 
the  Peninsnla  as  a  drain  on  the  English  resources  for  many  years; 
which  was  so  obvious  a  policy,  that  the  rest  of  Europe  could  not  from 
thence  draw  conclusions  unfavourable  to  his  influence. 

Under  the  notion  that  Napoleon's  coming  was  probable,  the  English 
general,  with  characteristic  prudence,  turned  his  own  attention  to  the 
security  of  his  ancient  refuge  within  the  Lines,  and  therefore  urgently 
desired  the  government  to  put  the  fortresses  in  order,  repair  the  roads, 
and  restore  the  bridges  broken  during  Massena*s  invasion.  An  increased 
number  of  workmen  were  also  put  to  the  Lines,  for  the  engineers  had 
never  ceased  to  improve  those  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
on  the  southern  bank  the  double  lines  of  Almada  had  been  continued 
on  a  gigantic  scale*  The  defensive  canal  there  was  planned  to  float 
ships  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  to  serve  as  a  passage  from  the  Tagus 
to  Setuval  by  joining  the  navigation  of  the  Sadao  and  Marateca  rivers; 
thus  conducing  to  objects  of  general  utility  as  well  as  the  military  de- 
fence; as  it  will  be  found  that  lord  Wellington  did  at  all  times  sustain, 
not  only  the  political,  v  and  financial,  and  military  affairs,  but  also  the 
agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  charitable  interests  of  Portugal.  The 
batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  were  likewise  put  into  complete 
order,  they  were  provided  with  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  and  captain 
HoUoway  of  the  engineers,  at  a  trifling  expense,  constructed  four  jeUies 
at  St.  Jttlian*s,  in  such  an  ingenious  manner,  that  they  withstood  the 
most  tempestuous  gales  and  secured  the  embarkation  of  the  army  in 
any  season.'  Finally  the  militia  were  again  called  out,  a  measure  of 
greater  import,  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  than  would  at  first  appear ; 
for  the  expense  was  a  very  heavy  drain  upon  the  finances,  and  the 
number  of  hands  thus  taken  away  from  agriculture  was  a  serious  evil. 

Had  all  these  preparations  been  duly  executed,  lord  Wellington  would 
not  have  feared  even  Napoleon ;  but  all  that  depended  upon  the  Portu- 
guese government,  if  that  can  be  called  government  which  was  but  a 
faction,  was,  as  usual,  entirely  n^lected.  The  regency  refused  to 
publish  any  proclamation  to  display  the  danger,  or  to  call  upon  the 
people  to  prepare  for  future  efforts ;  and  although  the  ancient  laws  of 
Portugal  provided  the  most  ample  means  for  meeting  such  emergencies, 
the  bridges  over  the  Ceira,  the  Alva  and  other  rivers,  on  the  line  of  re- 
treat, were  left  unrepaired.  The  roads  were  therefore  impassable,  and 
as  the  rainy  season  was  coming  on,  the  safety  of  the  army  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered  if  it  had  been  obliged  to  retire  beftwe  the 

1  Colonel  Jones's  History  of  the  Peoiiitular  War. 
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emperor.  The  regency  pleaded  want  of  money,  but  this  also  could  be 
traced  to  their  own  negligence  in  the  collection  of  the  laics,  for  which 
there  was  no  solid  reason ;  becaase,  with  the  exception  of  the  devastated 
districts,  the  people  were  actually  richer  than  they  had  ever  been,  not 
indeed  in  goods,  but  in  hard  cash,  derived  from  the  enormous  sums 
expended  by  the  British  army.  To  add  to  these  embarrassments  the 
secret  correspondents  of  the  army  on  the  side  of  Salamanca  suddenly 
ceased  their  communicalions,  and  it  was  at  flrst  feared  they  had  paid 
with  their  lives  for  the  culpable  indiscretion  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment; for  the  latter  had  published,  in  the  Lisbon  Gaxette,  all  the  secret 
information  sent  to  Sylveira,  which  being  copied  into  the  English  news- 
papers, drew  the  enemy's  attention.  Fortunately  this  alarm  proved 
false,  but  a  sense  of  the  oiher  difliculties  was  greatly  aggravated  to  the 
English  general,  by  comparison  of  his  situation  with  thai  of  the  enemy ; 
neither  necessity  nor  remuneration,  could  procure  for  him  due  assist- 
ance from  the  Portuguese  people,  while  the  French  generals  had  mere- 
ly to  issue  their  orders  to  the  Spaniards  through  the  prefects  of  the 
provinces,  and  all  means  of  transport  or  other  succour,  possible  to 
be  obtained,  were  sure  to  be  provided  on  the  day  and  at  the  place 
indicated.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  lord  Wellington  was  suddenly  called  into 
military  action  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  having 
been  blockaded  for  six  weeks  wanted  food,  and  Marmont,  who  had 
received  a  re-enforcement  of  eleven  thousand  men  from  France,  and  had 
now  fifty  thousand,  present  under  arras,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
being  in  pain  for  the  garrison,  had  concerted  with  Dorsennc  a  great 
combined  operation  for  its  succour.  In  this  view  Truxillo  had  been 
occupied  by  a  part  of  the  fifth  corps,  and  Girard  with  the  remainder 
had  advanced  to  Merida,  while  Foy,  re-enforced  by  a  strong  division 
of  the  army  of  the  centre,  occupied  Piacencia.  Marmont  himself  quit- 
ting Talavera,  had  passed  the  mountains  and  collected  a  large  convoy 
at  Bejar;at  the  same  time  Dorsenne,  re-enforced  by  eight  thousand 
men  under  Souham,  had  collected  another  convoy  at  Salamanca,  and 
leaving  Boimet*s  division,  which  now  included  Mayer's  troops,  at 
Astorga,  to  watch  the  Gallicians,  came  down  to  Tamames.  They  met 
on  the  filst,  their  united  armies  presenting  a  mass  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  of  which  six  thousand  were  cavalry;  and  they  had  above  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery. 

The  English  general,  who  had  expected  this  movement,  immediately 
concentrated  his  scattered  troops,  lie  could  not  flght  beyond  the 
Agueda,  but  he  did  not  think  fit  to  retreat  until  he  had  seen  their  whole 
army,  lest  a  detachment  should  relieve  the  place  to  his  dishonour. 

t  Lord  Wclliii9ion*» oorrespondenoe  with  lorU  Liverpool,  MS. 
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Hence  to  make  the  eDcmy  display  his  force,  be  established  himself  in 
the  following  positions  near  the  fortress. 

The  third  dirision,  re-enforced  by  three  squadrons  of  German  and 
British  cavalry,  formed  his  centre.  It  was  posted  on  the  heights  of 
Elbodon  and  Pastores,  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda,  and  within  three 
miles  of  Ciudad,  commanding  a  complete  prospect  of  the  plains  round 
that  place. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  the  light  division,  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  sii  gans,  was  posted  beyond  the  Agueda,  and  behind  the 
Vadillo,  a  river  rising  in  the  Pefia  de  Francia,  and  flowing  in  a  rugged 
channel  to  the  Agueda,  which  it  joins  about  three  miles  above  Rodrigo; 
from  this  line  an  enemy  coming  from  the  eastern  passes  of  the  hills 
could  t>e  discerned. 

The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  siith  division  and  Anson's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  (he  whole  under  general  Graham,  was  placed  at  Espeja,  on  the 
lower  Azava,  with  advanced  posts  at  Carpio  and  Marialva.  From  thence 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  about  eight  miles  over  a  plain,  and  on  Graham's 
left,  Julian  Sanchezes  partida,  nominally  commanded  by  Carlos  d*fis- 
pafia,  was  spread  along  the  lower  Agueda  in  observation.  The  beads 
of  the  columns  were  therefore  presented  on  three  points  to  the  fortress; 
namely,  at  the  ford  of  the  Vadillo ;  and  the  heights  of  Pastores  and 
Espeja.  The  communication  between  the  left  and  centre  was  kept  up 
by  two  brigades  of  heavy  cavalry,  posted  on  the  upper  Azava,  and 
supported  at  Campillo  by  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade.  But  the  left  of 
the  army  was  very  distant  from  Guinaldo,  which  was  the  pivot  of  ope- 
rations, and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  making  a  flank  march  in  retreat, 
should  the  enemy  advance,  the  seventh  division  was  placed  in  reserve 
at  Alamedilk),  and  the  first  division  at  Nava  d'Aver.  Thus  the  allied 
army  was  spread  out  on  the  diflferent  roads  which  led,  like  the  sticks  of 
a  fan,  to  one  point  on  the  Coa. 

The  fifth  division  remained  at  St.  Payo,  watching  the  passes  from 
Estramadura,  lest  Foy  should  from  that  direction  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
right  wing ;  and  as  Marmont's  movement  affected  the  line  of  commu- 
nication along  the  eastern  frontier,  general  Hill  first  sent  Hamilton's 
Portuguese  towards  Albuquerque,  to  support  the  Spanish  cavalry,  which 
was  menaced  by  the  fifth  corps,  and  then  brought  the  remainder  of  bis 
troops  nearer  to  the  Tagos,  in  readiness  to  take  the  place  of  his  third 
brigade,  which  now  marched  from  the  Pon^ul  to  Penamacor. 

Wellington's  position  before  Rodrigo  was  very  extensive,  and  there- 
fore very  weak.  The  Agueda,  although  fordable  in  many  places  during 
fine  weather,  was  liable  to  sudden  freshes,  and  was  on  both  sides  lined 
with  high  ridges.  The  heights,  occupied  by  the  troops,  on  the  left 
bank,  were  about  three  miles  wide,  ending  rather  abruptly  above  Pas- 
lores  and  Elbodon,  and  they  were  flanked  by  (he  great  plains  and 
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woods,  which  eitend  from  Ciudad  to  the  hed  of  the  Goa.  The  position 
of  Elbodon  itself,  which  was  held  by  the  centre  of  the  army,  was, 
therefore,  not  tenable  against  an  enemy  commanding  these  plains ;  and 
as  the  wings  were  distant,  their  lines  of  retreat  were  liable  to  be  cot, 
if  the  centre  should  be  briskly  pushed  back  beyond  Guinaldo.  But, 
at  the  latter  place,  three  field  redoubts  had  been  constructed,  on  the 
high  land,  with  a  view  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  so  gain  time  to 
assemble  and  feel  Marmont*s  disposition  for  a  battle,  because  a  retreat 
behind  the  Coa  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

On  the  23d  the  French  advanced  from  Tamames,  and  encamped 
behind  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Then  a  strong 
detachment. entered  the  plain,  and  having  communicated  with  the  gar- 
rison, and  examined  the  position  of  the  light  division  on  the  Yadillo,  re- 
turned. 

The  24th,  six  thousand  cavalry,  with  four  divisions  of  infantry,  cross- 
ed the  hills  in  two  columns,  and  placing  some  troops  in  observation  on 
the  Vadillo,  introduced  the  convoy.  On  this  day  the  fourth  division  of 
the  allies,  was  brought  up  to  the  position  of  Guinaldo,  and  the  redoubts 
were  completed,  yet  no  other  change  was  made,  for  it  was  thought  the 
French  would  not  advance  further.  But  the  2ttth,  soon  after  daybreak, 
fourteen  squadrons  of  the  imperijal  guards  drove  the  outposts  of  the  left 
wing  from  Carpio  across  the  Azava,  and  the  lancers  of  Berg  crossed  that 
river  in  pursuit,  they  were  however  flanked  by  some  infantry  in  a  wood, 
and  then  charged  and  beaten  by  two  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
sixteenth,  dragoons,  who  reoccupied  the  post  at  Carpio. 

During  this  skirmish,  fourteen  battalions  of  infontry,  thirty  squa- 
drons of  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  the  whole  under  Montbrun,  passed 
the  Agueda  by  the  bridge  of  Rodrigo  and  the  fords  above  it,  and  march- 
ed towards  Guinaldo.  The  road  soon  divided,  one  branch  turning  the 
Elbodon  heights  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  leading  nearer  to  the 
Agueda,  and  passing  through  the  villages  ofPastores,  La  Encina,  and 
Elbodon;  and  as  the  point  of  divarication  was  covered  by  a  gentle 
hdge,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  which  branch  the  French  would 
follow.  In  a  short  time  this  doubt  was  decided.  Their  cavalry  poured 
along  the  right-band  road  leading  directly  to  Guinaldo,  the  small  ad- 
vanced posts  which  the  allied  squadrons  had  on  the  plain  were  rapidly 
driven  in,  and  the  enemy's  horsemen,  without  waiting  for  their  infantry, 
commenced  the 

COMBAT  or  SLBODOR. 

The  position  of  the  third  division  was  completely  turned  by  this  move- 
ment, and  the  action  began  very  disadvantageously,  for  the  seventy-fourth 
and  sixtieth  regiments,  being  at  Pastores,  on  the  right,  were  too  distant 
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to  be  called  io,  and  Picton  being  with  three  other  regiments,  at  Elbodon, 
could  not  take  any  immediate  part  in  the  fight.  Hence,  as  the  French 
force  was  considerable,  Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for  a  brigade  of  the 
fonrth  division,  and  meanwhile  directed  general  Colville  to  draw  up  the 
seventy-seventh  and  fifth  British  regiments,  the  twenty-first  Portognese, 
and  two  brigades  of  artillery  of  the  same  nation,  on  the  hill  over  which 
the  road  to  GainakJo  passed,  supporting  their  flanks  with  Alten^s  three 
squadrons.  The  height,  thus  occopied  by  the  allies,  was  convex 
towards  the  enemy,  and  covered  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  by  deep 
ravines,  bat  it  was  too  extensive  for  their  nnmbers ;  and  before  Picton 
could  bring  in  the  troops  from  the  village  of  Elbodon,  the  crisis  of  the 
combat  passed.  The  Portuguese  guns  had  sent  their  shot  amongst  the 
thickest  of  Montbrun^s  horsemen  in  the  plain,  but  the  latter  passed  the 
front  ravine  in  half  squadrons,  and  with  amazing  vigour  riding  up  the 
rough  height,  on  three  sides,  fell  vehemently  upon  the  allies.  Neither 
the  loose  fire  of  the  infantry,  nor  of  the  artillery,  could  stop  them,  but 
they  were  checked  by  the  fine  fighting  of  the  cavalry,  who  charged  the 
heads  of  the  ascending  masses,  not  once  but  twenty  times,  and  always 
with  a  good  will,  thus  maintaining  the  upper  ground  for  above  an 
hour. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  few  troopers  bearing  up  against  that  sur- 
ging multitude,  even  favoured  as  the  former  were  by  the  steep  rocky  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but  Montbrun  obstinate  to  win  soon  brought  up  his 
artillery,  and  his  horsemen  gaining  ground  in  the  centre,  cut  down  some 
of  the  gunners  and  captured  the  guns;  and  one  of  ihe  British  squadrons 
by  charging  too  far  got  entangled  in  the  intricacy  of  the  ravines.  The 
danger  was  then  imminent,  when  suddenly  the  fifth  regiment,  led  by 
major  Ridge,  a  daring  spirit,  darted  into  the  midst  of  the  French  cavalry, 
and  retook  the  artillery,  which  again  opened  its  fire ;  and  nearly  at  ihe 
same  lime  the  seventy-seventh,  supported  by  the  twenty-first  Portu- 
guese, repulsed  the  enemy  on  the  left.  However,  this  charging  of  a 
weak  line  of  infantry  against  a  powerful  cavalry,  could  only  check  the 
foe  at  that  particular  point.  Montbrun  still  pressed  onwards  with  fresh 
masses,  against  the  left  flank  of  the  allies,  while  other  squadrons  pene- 
trated between  the  right  flank  and  the  village  of  Elbodon.  From  the 
enclosures  and  vineyards  of  that  village,  Picton  was  at  this  time  with 
diflSculty  and  some  confusion  extricating  his  regiments ;  the  expected 
brigade  of  the  fonrth  division  was  not  yet  in  sight,  and  the  French  in- 
fantry was  rapidly  approaching :  the  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and 
lord  Wellington  directed  both  Picton  and  Colville  to  fall  back  and  unite 
in  the  plain  behind. 

Colville  forming  his  battalions  in  two  squares  immediately  descended 
from  the  hill,  but  Picton  had  a  considerable  distance  to  move,  and  at 
this  moment,  the  allied  squadrons,  fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
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French,  who  had  completely  turned  their  right,  galloped  away,  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Portuguese  regiment,  which  was  farthest  in  retreat. 
Then  the  fifth  and  seventy-seventh,  two  weak  battalions  formed  in  one 
square,  were  quite  exposed,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  the  French 
cavalry  came  thundering  down  upon  them.  But  how  vain,  how  fruitless 
to  match  the  sword  with  the  musket !  To  send  the  charging  horseman 
against  the  steadfast  veteran !  The  multitudinous  squadrons,  rending 
the  skies  with  their  shouts,  and  closing  upon  the  glowing  squares,  like 
the  falling  edges  of  a  burning  crater,  were  as  instantly  rejected,  scorch- 
ed, and  scattered  abroad;  and  the  rolling  peal  of  musketry  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  hills,  when  bayonets  glittered  at  the  edge  of  the 
smoke,  and  with  firm  and  even  step,  the  British  regiments  came  forth 
like  the  holy  men  from  the  Assyrians^  furnace. 

Picton  now  effected  his  junction,  and  the  whole  retired  over  the  plain 
to  the  position  at  Guinaldo,  which  was  about  sii  miles  distant.  The 
French,  although  fearing  to  renew  the  close  attack,  followed,  and  plied 
the  troops  with  shot  and  shell,  until  about  four  oVlock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  intrenched  camp  was  gained.  Here  the  fourth  division  pre- 
sented a  fresh  front.  Pack's  brigade  came  up  from  Campillo,  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  from  the  upper  Azava,  being  also  brought  into  line,  the 
action  ceased.  By  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  left  and  centre  of 
the  third  division,  the  seventy-fourth  and  the  sixtieth  regiments,  posted 
at  Pastores,  were  cut  off;  they  however  crossed  the  Agueda  by  a  ford, 
and  moving  up  the  right  bank  happily  reached  Guinaldo  in  the  night, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  they  captured  a 
French  cavalry  patrol. 

During  the  retreat  from  Elbodon,  the  led  wing  of  the  army  was  or- 
dered to  fall  back  on  the  first  division,  at  Nava  d'Aver,  but  to  keep  posts 
in  observation  on  the  Azava.  Carlos  d'Espaila  retired  with  Sanchez's 
infantry  behind  the  Coa,  and  the  guerilla  chief  himself  passed  with  his 
cavalry  into  the  French  rear.  The  seventh  division  was  withdrawn  from 
Almadilla  to  Aibergaria,  and  the  headquarters  baggage  moved  to  Ca- 
silla  de  Flores.  The  light  division  should  have  marched  to  Guinaldo; 
general  Crawfurd  received  the  order  at  two  o'clock,  he  plainly  heard  the 
cannonade,  and  might  easily  have  reached  Guinaldo  before  midnight, 
but  he  only  marched  to  Cespedosa,  one  league  from  the  Vadillo,  which 
river  was  immediately  passed  by  fifteen  hundred  French.  The  position 
at  Guinaldo  was  therefore  occupied  by  only  fourteen  thousand  men,  of 
which  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  were  cavalry.  The  left  of  the 
army,  concentrated  at  Nava  d'Aver,  under  Graham,  was  ten  miles 
distant;  the  light  division  being  at  Cespedosa  and  debarred  the  direct 
route  by  the  ford  of  Garros,  was  sixteen  miles  distant,  and  the  fifth  di- 
viaion,  posted  at  Payo  in  the  mountains,  was  twelve  miles  distent. 
Meanwhile  Marmont  brought  up  a  second  division  of  infantry,  and  in  the 
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course  of  the  night,  and  Ihe  following  day,  united  sixty  thousand  men 
in  front  of  Guinaldo. 

The  sitaation  of  the  English  general  was  become  most  critical,  yet 
he  would  not  abandon  the  light  division,  which  did  not  arrive  ontil 
after  three  o*clock  in  the  evening.  Marmonfs  fortune  was  fixed  in 
that  hour !  He  knew  nothing  of  the  allies',  true  situation,  and  having 
detached  a  strong  column  by  the  valley  of  the  Azava  to  menace  their 
left,  contented  himself  with  making  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  impe- 
rial guards  in  the  plain,  instead  of  attacking  an  adversary  who  was  too 
weak  to  fight,  and  laughing  to  see  him  so  employed,  soon  changed 
the  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  night,  Wellington  by  a  skilful  concentric  movement  from  Gui- 
naldo, Nava  d'Aver,  Perales,'  and  Payo,  united  the  whole  army  on  new 
ground,  between  the  Coa  and  the  sources  of  the  Agueda,  twelve  miles 
behind  Guinaldo ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Marmont  had  so  little 
knowledge  of  his  own  advantages,  that  instead  of  harassing  the  allies  in 
this  difficult  movement,  he  also  retired  during  the  night,  and  was  ac- 
tually in  march  to  the  rear,  when  the  scouts  of  the  column,  which  had 
marched  by  the  valley  of  the  Azava,  brought  word  that  the  allies  were  in 
retreat,  and  iheir  divisions  still  widely  separated.  Dorsenne  then  insist- 
ed that  Marmont  should  wheel  round  and  pursue,  but  lord  Wellington 
was  already  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  stream  of  the  Villa 
Mayor. 

The  fifth  division,  coming  up  from  Payo,  was  now  on  the  right  at 
Aldea  Velha,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  with  Victor  Alten*s  cavalry, 
and  the  heavy  dragoons,  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  were  in  the  centre 
in  front  of  Alfayates ;  the  convent  of  Sacaparte  was  on  their  left,  and 
the  line  was  prolonged  to  Rebulon  by  Pack*s  and  M'Mahon's  Portuguese 
brigades;  the  sixth  division  with  Anson's  cavalry  closed  the  line  at 
Bismula.  The  cavalry  piquets  were  pushed  beyond  the  Villa  Mayor 
in  front  of  Aldea  Ponte,  in  the  centre,  and  towards  Furcalhos  on  the 
right;  and  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  were  in  reserve  behind 
Alfayates.  This  position  was  extensive,  but  the  days  were  short,  se* 
rious  dispositions  were  required  for  a  general  attack,  and  the  allies 
could  not  be  turned,  because  they  covered  all  the  practicable  roads 
leading  to  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Coa. 

COMBAT  or  ALDKA  DB  POHTB. 

The  French,  moving  by  the  roads  of  Furcalhos  and  of  Aldea  de  Ponte, 
were  checked  by  the  piquets  of  the  light  division  on  the  former ;  but 
on  the  latter  their  horsemen  drove  the  cavalry  posts  from  the  hills, 
and  across  the  stream  of  the  Villa  Mayor,  and  about  ten  o'clock  took 
possession  of  Aldea  de  Ponte. 
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At  twelve  o'clock  the  head  of  the  infantry  came  up  and  immediately 
attacked  general  Pakenham,  then  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division,  which  was  posted  on  the  opposite  heights.  Lord  Wellington 
arrived  at  the  same  moment,  and  directed  the  seventh  fusiliers  to 
charge  in  line,  and  he  supported  them  on  each  flank  with  a  Portuguese 
regiment  in  column.  The  French,  who  had  advanced  well  up  the  hill, 
were  driven  back,  and  though  they  afterwards  attempted  to  turn  the 
brigade  by  a  wood,  which  was  distant  about  musket-shot  from  the 
right,  while  their  cavalry  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hills j  the  artillery 
saflSced  to  baffle  the  effort.  .  Then  the  English  general  taking  the  offen- 
sive, directed  the .  twenty-third  fusiliers  and  Portuguese  ca^adores  to 
torn  the  French  left,  and  seize  the  opposite  hills,  which  finished  the 
action,  and  Aldea  de  Ponte  was  again  occupied  by  the  allies.  Welling- 
ton, who  had  been  much  exposed  to  the  fire,  rode  to  another  part  of 
the  position,  but  scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  French  from  the 
Forcalhos  road  joined  those  near  Aldea  de  Ponte,  and  at  five  o'clock 
renewing  the  attack  retook  the  village.  Pakenham,  with  his  fusiliers, 
immediately  recovered  it,  but  the  French  were  very  numerous,  the 
country  rugged,  and  so  wooded,  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was  pass- 
ing on  the  flanks,  wherefore,  knowing  that  the  chosen  ground  of  battle 
was  behind  the  Coa,  he  abandoned  Aldea  de  Ponte  and  regained  his 
original  post* 

In  the  night  the  allies  retreated,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28lh 
occupied  a  new  and  very  strong  position  in  front  of  the  Coa,  the  right 
resting  on  the  Sierra  de  Mesas,  the  centre  covered  by  the  village  of 
Soita,  the  left  at  Rendo  upon  the  Coa.  The  whole  army  thus  enclosed, 
as  it  were  in  a  deep  loop  of  the  Coa  river,  could  only  be  attacked  on  a 
narrow  front,  and  Marmont,  who  had  brought  up  but  a  few  days*  pro- 
visions and  could  gather  none  in  that  country,  retired  the  same  day. 
This  terminated  the  operations.  .  The  French  placed  a  fresh  garrison 
in  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  Dorsenne  marched  to  Salamanca ;  a  strong  division 
was  posted  at  Alba  de  Tormes  to  communicate  with  Marmont,  and  the 
latter  resumed  his  old  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  At  the 
same  time  Foy,  who  had  advanced  with  his  two  divisions  as  far  as 
Zarza  Mayor,  in  the  direction  of  Castello  Branco,  returned  to  Placeri- 
cia ;  Girard  also,  being  threatened  by  Hamilton's  Portuguese  division, 
which.  Hill  had  sent  to  check  his  advance,  left  two  thousand  men  of 
the  fifth  corps  at  Merida,  and  retired  to  Zafra ;  and  when  these  move- 
ments were  known,  the  light  division  re-enforced  by  some  cavalry  re- 
sumed the  nominal  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  concert  with  Julian 
Sanchez.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa, 
and  headquarters  were  fixed  at  Frenada. 

Nearly  a  month  had  been  employed  by  the  French  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  this  great  operation,  which  terminated  so  feebly  and 
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SO  abruptly,  becaase  Ihe  generals  were  as  nsoal  at  rariance.'  They 
had  ?ictualled  Godad  Rodrigo,  bat  they  had  lost  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  invading  Galiicia.  Nothing  had  been  gained  in  the  6eld, 
time  was  lost,  and  the  English  general's  plans  were  forwarded. 

OBSBlTATIOIfS. 

1<*.  liOrd  Wellington's  position  behind  the  Soita  has  been  noticed  by 
two  recent  authors.  The  one  condemns  the  imprudence  of  offering 
battle  on  ground  whence  there  was  no  retreat;*  the  other  intimates 
that  it  was  assumed  in  contempt  of  the  adversary's  prowess.^  This 
last  appears  a  mere  shift  to  evade  what  was  not  understood,  for  if  lord 
Wellington  had  despised  Marmont,  he  would  have  fought  him  beyond 
the  Agueda.  But  sixty  thousand  French  soldiers  were  never  to  be 
despised,  neither  was  Wellington  a  man  to  put  an  army  in  jeopardy 
from  any  overweening  confidence ;  and  it  u  not  difficnli  to  show  that 
his  position  was  chosen  well,  without  imprudence,  and  without  pre- 
sumption. 

The  space  between  the  Sierra  de  Mesas  and  the  Goa  was  less  than 
six  miles,  and  the  part  open  to  attack  was  very  much  reduced  by  the 
rugged  bed  of  a  torrent  which  covered  the  left.  Forty  thousand  men 
were  quite  able  to  defend  this  line,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  full  front;  and  as  the  roads  were  bad,  the  country  hilly 
and  much  broken  with  woods  and  ravines,  the  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my's horse  and  guns  would  have  availed  him  little.  Lord  Wellington 
had  a  right  to  be  bold  against  an  adversary  who  had  not  molested  him 
at  Guinaldo,  and  it  is  always  of  importance  to  show  a  menacing  front. 
It  was  also  certain  that  great  combinations  must  have  been  made  by 
Marmont,  before  he  could  fight  a  general  battle  on  such  ground ;  it 
was  equally  certain  that  he  could  only  have  a  few  days'  provisions  with 
his  army,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  could  not  supply  him.  It  was, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  eipect  that  he  would  retire  rather  than  fight, 
and  he  did  so. 

Let  us,  however,  take  the  other  side,  and  suppose  that  Marmont  was 
prepared  and  resolute  to  bring  on  a  great  battle.  The  position  behind 
Soita  would  still  have  been  good.  The  French  were  indeed  too  strong 
to  be  fought  with  on  a  plain,  yet  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  re- 
treat indicating  fear ;  hence  the  allies  had  retired  slowly  for  three  days, 
each  day  engaged,  and  the  enemy's  powerful  horse  and  artillery  was 
always  close  upon  their  rear.  Now  the  bed  of  the  Goa,  which  was 
extremely  rugged,  furnished  only  a  few  points  for  crossing,  of  which 
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the  priaci{Nil  were,  the  ford  of  Serraleira  behind  Ibe  right  of  Ibe  allies  ; 
Ihe  ford  of  Rapoulha  de  Coa  behind  their  left ;  and  the  bridge  of  Sabu- 
gal  behind  their  centre.  The  ways  to  those  points  were  narrow,  and 
the  passage  of  the  river,  with  all  the  baggage,  could  not  have  been 
easily  effected  in  face  of  an  enemy  without  some  loss  and  perhaps  dis- 
honour :  and  had  lord  Wellington  been  unable  to  hold  his  position  in 
a  battl%  the  difficalty  of  passing  the  river  would  not  have  been  very 
much  increased,  because  his  encumbrances  would  all  have  been  at  the 
other  side,  and  there  was  a  second  range  of  heights  half-a-mile  in  front 
of  Sabugal  favourable  for  a  rear-guard.  The  position  of  Soita  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  chosen  with  good  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  object  of  opposing  the  enemy ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
batteriog-train,  then  between  Pinhel  and  Villa  Ponte,  was  completely 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  Marmont,  however,  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered his  enterprise,  and  knew  not  where  or  how  to  strike. 

2<>.  The  position  of  Aldea  Ponte,  was  equally  well  chosen.  Had  the 
alUes  retreated  at  once  from  Guinaldo,  to  Soila,  baggage  and  stores 
would  have  been  lost,  and  the  retrograde  movement  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flight;  the  road  from  Payo  would  have  been  uncovered, 
and  the  junction  of  the  fifth  division  endangered.  But  in  the  position 
taken  up,  the  points  of  junction  of  all  the  roads  were  occupied,  and  as 
each  point  was  strong  in  itself,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  quick-sighted 
general,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  having  eicellent 
troops,  to  check  the  beads  of  the  enemy's  columns,  until  the  baggage  had 
gained  a  sufficient  offing,  and  the  fifth  division  had  taken  its  place  in  line. 

3<>.  The  position  at  Guinaldo  was  very  different  from  the  others. 
The  previous  intrenching  of  it  proved  lord  Wellington's  foresight,  and 
he  remained  there  thirty-six  hours,  that  is,  from  mid-day  of  the  215th 
until  mid-night  of  the  26th,  which  proved  his  firmness.  It  is  said 
that  sir  George  Murray  advised  him  to  attandon  it  in  the  night  of  the 
Stttb,  and  that  arrangements  were  actually  made  in  that  view,  yet 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  light  division  he  would  not  stir.  The 
object  was  certainly  one  of  an  importance  sufficient  to  justify  the  reso- 
lution, but  the  resolution  itself  was  one  of  those  daring  strokes  of  ge- 
nius which  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  were  never  made  to  control.  The 
position  was  contracted,  of  no  great  natural  strength  in  front,  and 
easily  to  be  turned ;  the  intrenchnients  constructed  were  only  a  few 
breastworks  and  two  weak  field  redoubts,  open  in  rear,  and  without 
palisades;  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  were  in  line,  and  sixty  thousand  French  veterans  with  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery  were  before  them !  When  Marmont  heard  of 
the  escape  of  the  light  division,  and  discovered  the  deceit,  he  prophe- 
tically exclaimed,  alluding  to  Napoleon's  fortune,  ''And  ffetttngton'i 
iiar,  U  alio  i$  brighil  " 
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4^  The  positions  of  Aldea  Ponte  and  SoiU  are  to  be  commended,  that 
at  Guinaldo  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated,  bat  the  preceding 
operations  are  censurable.  The  country  immediately  beyond  Ciadad  Ro- 
drigo  offered  no  covering  position  for  a  siege  or  blockade;  and  the 
sudden  floods,  to  which  the  Agueda  is  subject,  rendered  the  communi- 
cations with  the  left  bank  precarious.  Nor  though  bridges  had  been 
secured,  could  Wellington  have  ventured  to  encamp  round  tfie  place 
with  lines  of  contravallation  and  circumvallation,  oh  both  sides  of  the 
river;  because  Marmont's  army  would  then  have  advanced  from  Placen- 
cia  to  Gastello  Branco,  have  seized  the  passage  over  the  Tagus  at  Villa 
Yelha,  and  in  concert  with  the  fifth  corps  endangered  the  safety  of  Hill. 
This  would  have  obliged  the  allies  to  quit  their  intrenched  camp,  and 
Dorsenne  could  then  have  revictualled  the  place.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  hold  a  strong  central  position  with  respect  to  Marmont  and  Dor- 
senne, to  keep  both  in  check  while  separate,  and  to  oppose  them  when 
united..  This  position  was  on  the  Coa,  and  as  Salamanca  or  Bejar,  the 
nearest  points  where  convoys. could  be  collected  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
were  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  distant,  lord  Wellington's  object,  namely 
the  forcing  the  French  (o  assemble  in  large  bodies  without  any  ad- 
equate result,  could  be,  and  was  obtained  by  a  distant  as  well  as  by 
a  close  investment. 

So  far  all  was  well  calculated,  but  when  Marmont  and  Dorsenne 
arrived  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs entirely  changed,  and  as  the  English  general  could  not  dispute 
the  entrance  of  the  convoy,  he  should  have  concentrated  his  army  at 
once  behind  Guinaldo.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  kept  it  extended  on  a 
line  of  many  miles  and  the  right  wing  separated  from  the  centre  by  a 
difficult  river.  In  his  despatch,  he  says,  that,  from  some  uncertainty 
in  his  estimate  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  exact  strength  by  actual  observation ;  but  this  is  rather  an  excuse 
than  a  valid  reason,  because,  for  this  object,  which  could  be  obtained 
by  other  means,  he  risked  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  and  violated  two 
vital  rules  of  war  which  forbid— 

The  parcelling  of  an  army  before  a  cencentrated  enemy ; 

The  fixing  of  your  own  point  of  concentration  within  the  enemy's 
reach. 

Now  lord  Wellington's  position  on  the  24th  and  SUth  extended  from 
the  ford  of  the  Yadillo  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  to  Marialva  on  the 
Azava ;  the  distance  either  from  the  Yadillo,  or  Harialva,  to  Guinaldo, 
was  as  great  as  that  from  Ciudad  to  Guinaldo,  and  by  worse  roads ; 
and  the  distance  from  Ciudad  to  £lbodon  was  as  nothing,  compared  to 
the  distance  of  the  wings  from  the  same  place.  Wherefore  when 
Montbrun  attacked,  at  Elbodon,  the  allies'  wings  were  cut  off,  and  the 
escape  of  the  third  and  light  divisions,  and  of  the  troops  at  Pastores, 
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was  a  matter  of  fortune  and  gallantry,  rather  than  of  generalship ;  that 
is,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  last  word,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  actual  moyements  of  the  troops  were  conducted  with  consum- 
mate skill. 

But  what  if  Marmont,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  circumstances  into 
a  series  of  ill-combined,  and  partial  attacks,  had  previously  made  dis- 
positions for  a  great  battle?  He  certainly  knew,  through  the  garri- 
son, the  real  situation  of  the  allies,'  and  he  also  knew  of  the  camp  at 
Guinaldo,  which  being  on  their  line  of  retreat  was  the  important  point. 
If  he  had  issued  from  the  fortress  before  daybreak  on  the  Sl$th  with 
the  whole  or  even  half  of  his  forces,  he  could  have  reached  Campillo  in 
two  hours  with  one  column,  while  another  fell  on  the  position  at 
Pastores  and  Elbodon ;  the  third  division,  thus  attacked,  would  have 
been  enveloped  and  captured,  or  broken  and  driven  over  the  Agueda, 
by  the  ford  of  2^mara,  and  would  have  been  irretrievably  separated 
from  Guinaldo.  And  if  this  division  had  even  reached  Guinaldo,  the 
French  army  would  have  arrived  with  it  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers, that  the  fourth  division  could  not  have  restored  the  battle; 
meanwhile  a  few  thousand  men  thrown  across  the  ford  of  Garos  near 
Robleda  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  the  light  division  at  bay,  because 
the  channel  of  the  Robleda  torrent,  over  which  their  retreat  lay,  was 
a  very  deep  and  rugged  ravine.  The  centre  being  broken  the  French 
could,  at  choice,  have  either  surrounded  the  light  division,  or  directed 
the  mass  of  their  forces  against  the  reserves,  and  then  the  left  wing 
under  Graham  would  have  had  to  retreat  from  the  Azava  over  the 
plains  towards  Almeida. 

It  may  be  said  that  ail  the  French  were  not  up  on  the  2$th,  but  they 
might  have  been  so,  and  as  lord  Wellington  was  resolved  to  see  their 
number  he  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  the  26lh.  It  is  how- 
ever sufficient  to  remark  that  the  allies  exclusive  of  the  fifth  division, 
which  was  at  Payo,  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  men  of  all 
arms;  that  they  were  on  an  irregular  line  of  at  least  twenty  miles,  and 
mostly  in  an  open  country ;  that  at  no  point  were  the  troops  more  than 
eight,  and  al  the  principal  point,  namely  Pastores,  only  three,  miles, 
from  a  fortress  from  whence  sixty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand 
cavalry,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  were  ready  to  issue.  Fi- 
nally the  point  of  concentration  at  Guinaldo  was  only  twelve  miles  from 
that  fortress.  The  allies  escaped  because  their  adversary  was  blind ! 
Lord  Wellington's  conduct  at  Guinaldo  was  above  rules,  but  at  Elbodon 
it  was  against  rules,  which  is  just  the  difference  between  genius  and 
errour. 

\S^,    In  these  operations  Marmont  gave  proof  that  as  a  general  he  was 

■  Appeodii,  No.  XVI,  seclion  t. 
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ralher  shining  than  great.  He  was  in  errour  throughonU  Before  he 
commenced  his  march  he  had  desired  Girard  to  advance  on  the  side  of 
the  Alemtejo,  assuring  him  that  the  whole  of  the  allied  army,  and  even 
the  Spanish  troops  under  Casta Jlos,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  to  operate 
against  Rodrigo ; '  but  in  fact  only  one  brigade  of  Hill's  corps  had 
moved,  and  Girard  would  have  been  destroyed,  if,  fortunately  for  him, 
the  allies  had  not  intercepted  the  original  and  duplicate  of  the  letter 
containing  this  false  information. 

6<>.  When  Marmont  brought  his  convoy  into  Ciudad,  it  would  appear 
he  had  no  intention  of  fighting,  but  tempted  by  the  false  position  of  the 
allies,  and  angry  at  the  repulse  of  his  cavalry  on  the  lower  Azava,  he 
turned  his  scouting  troops  into  columns  of  attack.  And  yet  he  per- 
mitted his  adversary  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes  for  thirty-sis  hours  at 
Guinaldo ;  and  at  A  Idea  Ponte  his  attack  was  a  useless  waste  of  men, 
because  there  was  no  local  advantage  offered,  and  he  did  not  intend  a 
great  battle. 

7°.  The  loss  incurred  in  the  different  combats  was  not  great. 
About  three  hundred  men  and  officers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and 
on  that  of  the  French  rather  more,  because  of  the  fire  of  the  squares 
and  artillery  at  Elbodon.  But  the  movements  during  the  three  days 
were  full  of  interest,  and  instruction,  and  diversified  also  by  brilliant 
examples  of  heroism.  Ridge*s  daring  charge  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  it  was  in  one  of  the  cavalry  encounters,  that  a  French  oflBcer  io  the 
act  of  striking  at  the  gallant  Felton  Harvey  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons, 
perceived  that  he  had  only  one  arm,  and  with  a  rapid  movetneot 
brought  down  his  sword  into  a  salute  and  passed  on !  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  war  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal ;  in  the  next  book  will  be 
found  the  contemporary  events  in  Spain. 

1  Appendii.  No.  XVI,  section  i. 
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BOOK  XV. 


CHAPTER    I. 


State  of  the  war  id  Spain— Northern  proTincet— State  of  Gallicia^Attempt  lo  introduce 
English  officers  into  the  Spanifih  service — Trafficked  for  by  the  Spanish  gOTernment 
— Repelled  by  tbe  Spanish  military— The  English  goTernment  encourage  the  partidat 
—Lord  Wellington  sends  ihe  chiefs  presents— His  after  opinion  of  them — Sir  Howard 
Douglas  tncoeeds  general  Walker— Miserable  state  of  Gallicia  deacribed— Dispute* 
between  the  ciTil  and  military— Anomalons  proceedings  of  the  English  goTemment — 
Grots  abuaet  in  the  Spanish  army — Eipedition  against  America  fitted  out  in  Gallicia 
with  the  English  supplies  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  province— Sir  Howard 
Douglases  policy  towards  the  partidas  criticiaed— Events  in  the  Astorias— St.  Ander 
surprised  by  Porlier—Reitle  and  Caffarelli  scour  Biscay  and  the  Rioja— Bonnet  invades 
the  Asturias— Defeats  Mosooso,  Paul  Lodosa,  and  Mendiiabal,  and  occupies  Oviedo 
—In  Gallicia  the  people  prefer  the  French  to  their  own  armies— In  Estramadura, 
Drouet  joins  Girardand  menaces  Hill— These  movements  parts  of  a  great  plan  to  be 
conducted  by  Napoleon  in  person. 

STATE  OF  TBI  WAS   111  SPAIN. 

Northern  Prortficet. —The  invasion  of  Gallicia,  which  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  the  Coa,  would  have  been  a  most 
serioas  calamity.  Abadia,  a  weak  man,  with  troops  distressed  for 
provisions  and  clothing,*  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  chief  of  his  staff 
Moscoso,  whom  he  feared,  and  on  worse  terms  with  the  janta.  The 
great  road  to  Coruila  was  open,  and  althoagh  general  Walker,  seeing 
the  danger,  advised  that  Ferrol,  which  was  indefensible,  shoald  be 
dismantled,  and  the  guns,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  with  the  lim- 
ber and  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbour,  transferred  to  Coruila,  neither 
that  nor  any  other  useful  measure  was  executed. 

Before  this,  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Spanish  government,  to 
take  Spanish  troops  into  British  pay  after  the  manner  of  the  Portuguese; 
but  the  regency  remembering  the  prodigality  of  Canning  demanded 
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three  millions  yearly,  besides  arms  and  clothing,  without  which  they 
said  the  Spaniards  could  make  no  efficient  exertions !  To  introduce 
British  officers  into  the  service  on  any  other  terms  was  not  possible, 
because  the  Spanish  military  were  indignant  at  what  they  termed  the 
degradation  of  such  a  proposal.  The  Perceval  faction  finding  it  thus, 
and  wanting  greatness  of  mind  to  support  Wellington,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  his  talents,  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  parlidas,  as  being  less  expensive,  and  affording  an 
example  to  the  continental  nations  of  popular  and  protracted  resistance 
to  France. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  succeeded  general  Walker  as  military 
agent,  (these  officers  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  military  agents 
originally  sent  out,  and  whose  mischievous  proceedings  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice, )  was  directed  to  encourage  those  bodies  by  increas- 
ed supplies,  and  to  combine  their  movements  better  with  each  other 
and  with  the  British  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.'  Lord  Wellington 
at  the  desire  of  government,  sent  to  the  guerilla  chiefs,  military  presents, 
with  a  letter  acknowledging  the  importance  of  their  services,  and  this 
was  not  mere  compliment,  for  he  had  indeed  derived  great  advantages 
from  their  exertions,  and  thought  he  had  derived  more,  because  he 
only  knew  of  their  exploits  by  hearsay.  When  he  afterwards  advanced 
into  Spain  and  saw  them  closely,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  guerillas,  although  active  and  willing,  and  although  their  opera- 
tions in  general  occasioned  the  utmost  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  were 
so  little  disciplined  that  they  could  do  nothing  against  the  French 
troops  unless  the  latter  were  very  inferior  in  numbers.  If  the  French 
took  post  in  a  house  or  church  of  which  they  only  barricadoed  the  en- 
trance, both  regular  troops  and  guerillas  were  so  ill  equipped  as  mi- 
litary bodies,  that  their  enemy  could  remain  in  security  until  relieved. 
In  like  manner  Napoleon,  reprimanding  his  generals  for  suffering  the 
parlidas  to  gain  any  head,  observed,  that  when  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  English  ships  they  were  a  nullity! 

Douglas  arrived  just  as  Dorsenne*s  retreat  (September)  enabled  Abadia  to 
resume  his  position  on  the  frontier,  but  the  army  was  in  a  miserable  state ; 
the  wet  season  was  setting  in  upon  men  destitute  of  even  the  necessaries 
of  life,  although  the  province  abounded  in  cattle  and  goods,  which  could 
be  easily  procured,  because  money,  although  plentiful,  was  generally 
hoarded,  and  commodities  were  therefore  cheap,  and  could  be  obtained 
in  lieu  of  taxes  at  the  market-price.  An  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
customs,  arising  from  the  trade  of  St.  Ander  and  Bilbao  being  trans- 
ferred to  Corufia  by  the  war,  also  offered  a  valuable  resource;  the 
harbour  was  filled  with  colonial  goods,  and  as  the  appetites  of  men  ge- 
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nerally  stifle  patriotism,  and  baffle  power,  a  licensed  commerce  was 
carried  on  with  the  enemy's  ports  in  Biscay;  yet  wilhoat  judgment  as 
related  to  the  war,  for  the  return  was  iron,  to  re-export  to  the  colonies, 
whereas  by  an  internal  traffic  of  the  same  kind,  clothes  and  grain  for 
the  troops  might  have  been  had  from  Castille  and  Leon.  But  confusion 
and  corruption  everywhere  prevailed,  the  exigences  of  the  war  were 
always  the  last  things  cared  for,  and  the  starving  soldiers  committed  a 
thousand  excesses  with  impunity,  for  where  there  is  no  food  or  pay, 
there  can  be  no  discipline. ■ 

The  people  were  oppressed  with  imposts,  legal  and  illegal,  and  yet 
the  defalcation  in  the  revenue  was  great,  and  the  monopoly  of  tobacco 
the  principal  financial  resource,  was  injured  by  the  smuggling  arising 
from  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  times.  The  annual  charge  on  the 
province  was  about  XI, 500,000,  the  actual  receipts  were  less  than 
jCtfOOj'OOO,  and  the  junta  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  an 
extraordinary  contribution  from  all  property,  save  that  of  day  labourers, 
which  they  expected  would  produce  sixty  millions  of  reals  (£71(0,000). 
But  a  corrupt  and  vexatious  collection  of  this  tax  tormented  the  people 
without  filling  the  treasury ;  the  clergy  and  the  richer  classes,  were, 
as  in  Portugal,  favoured,  and  it  yielded,  in  six  months,  less  than  a 
seventh  part. 

From  this  state  of  affairs  two  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn :  — 
1"*,  That  England  and  not  Gallicia  had  hitherto  supported  the  war  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  2<>.  That  as  England  had  in  1808-9 
paid  to  Galiicia  three  millions  of  hard  dollars,  and  given  other  succours 
sufficient  for  double  the  number  of  troops  employed,  the  deficiency  of 
the  revenue  had  been  amply  compensated,  and  the  causes  of  distress 
roust  be  sought  for  in  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities,  and  in  the  ano«- 
malous  nature  of  the  war  itself.  The  successive  juntas,  apprehensive  of 
offending  the  people,  were  always  inert  in  the  civil  administration,  and 
either  too  corrupt,  or  too  incapable,  to  apply  the  succours  from  England, 
justly  or  wisely.  The  junta  of  this  period  was,  like  its  predecessors, 
factious  and  intriguing;  it  was  hostile  to  the  junta  of  Leon,  unfriendly 
to  that  of  Asturias,  jealous  and  contemptuous  of  the  military  leaders;  in. 
return  these  last  abhorred  the  junta,  and  were  tormented  with  factions 
of  their  own.  The  regular  officers  haled  the  guerillas,  and  endeavoured 
to  get  the  control  of  the  succours  granted,  by  England,  to  the  latter; 
and  as  they  necessarily  lived  by  plundering  their  own  countrymen,  they 
strenuously  opposed  the  arming  of  the  peasants,  partly  from  fear  lest  the 
latter  should  resist  this  license,  partly  because  the  republican,  and  anti- 
English  spirit,  which  was  growing  up  in  the  cortez,  had  also  reached  this, 
quarter. 
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The  clergy  clang  to  the  peasantry,  with  whom  they  had  great  in- 
flaence,  bat  the  army,  which  had  imbibed  liberal  words,  rather  than 
principles,  was  inimical  to  them.  A  press  had  been  established  at 
headqaarters,  from  whence  issued  political  papers  either  original,  or  re- 
peated from  the  libels  at  Cadiz,  in  which,  the  Portugaese  were  called 
slaves,  for  sabmitting  to  British  influence;  and  it  was  openly  atowed  that 
the  French  yoke  was  preferable  to  (hat  of  England ;  the  guerilla  system, 
and  the  arming  of  the  people  were  also  attacked,  and  these  writings 
were  met  by  other  political  papers  from  the  civil  press  at  Corolla  and 
St.  Jago.  The  frequent  changes  of  commanders  rendered  all  the  evils 
more  prominent ;  for  the  local  government  had  legal  power  to  meddle 
with  the  military  arrangements,  and  every  change  of  commander  pro* 
daced  a  new  difficulty.  Thus  the  junta  refused  to  acknowledge  Abadia 
as  their  president  daring  ihe  absence  of  Castailos,  he  in  return  complain- 
ed alike  of  their  neglect  and  of  their  interference;  and  when  they  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  general  d^p6t  at  Lugo  he  marched  a  part  of  his  army 
there  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  occult  source  of  most  of  these  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inconsistent  attempts  of  (he  British  cabinet,  to  uphold  national  indepen- 
dence with  internal  slavery,  against  foreign  aggression,  with  an  amelio- 
rated government.  The  clergy  who  led  the  mass  of  the  people,  clung 
to  the  English,  because  they  supported  aristocracy  and  church  domina- 
tion ;  and  they  were  also  strongly  for  the  partidas,  because  these  were 
commanded  by  men  who  sprung  directly  from  the  church  itself,  or  from 
people  who  were  attached  to  the  church,  while  the  regular  armies  being 
officered  by  the  friends  of  the  cortcz,  disliked  the  partidas,  both  as  in- 
terlopers and  as  political  enemies.  The  English  ministers,  hating  Na- 
poleon, not  because  he  was  the  enemy  of  England,  but  because  he  was 
the  champion  of  equality,  cared  not  for  Spain,  unless  her  people  were 
enslaved.  They  were  willing  enough  to  use  a  liberal  cortex  to  defeat 
Napoleon,  but  they  also  desired  to  put  down  that  cortei,  by  the  aid  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  bigoted  part  of  the  people :  nevertheless  as  liberty 
will  always  have  more  charms  than  slavery,  they  would  have  missed  of 
both  objects,  if  the  exigences  of  the  continental  system  had  not  induced 
the  emperor  to  go  to  Moscow,  where  the  snow  destroyed  htm ;  and  if  the 
very  advocates  of  liberty  in  Spain  had  not  in  their  madness,  resolved  to 
oppress  the  Americans.  The  cortez,  by  discovering  a  rabid  love  of 
power  in  practice,  rendered  their  democratic  doctrines  suspected,  and 
lost  partisans;  but  lord  Wellington,  in  support  of  aristocracy,  used  the 
greatest  prudence  in  policy,  and  in  his  actions  was  considerale  and 
just. 

In  the  first  conference  held  at  Coruiia,  after  sir  Howard  Douglas's  ar- 
rival, the  junta,  as  the  usual  preliminary,  demanded  more  money  from 
England ;  but  he  advised,  instead,  a  better  management  of  their  own  re- 
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sources,  and  pointed  out  the  military  measures  requisite  to  render  the 
army  efficient.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  retreat 
upon  Orense,  rather  than  upon  Lugo  and  Coruiia ;  and  he  endearoured  to 
establish  a  permanent  d6p6t  in  the  island  of  Arosa,  on  the  Vigo  coast, 
as  a  secure  resource  in  the  event  of  defeat ;  he  also  furnished  the  soldiers 
with  shoes  and  great- coats,  the  hospitals  with  blankets,  and  completed 
the  firelocks  of  the  army  to  twenty- five  thousand.  There  were  however 
abuses,  which  he  could  not  remedy,  and  which  would  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  army  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  than  to  an  European  force 
fighting  for  independence.  Innumerable  baggage  animals  devoured  ail 
the  forage,  and  the  personal  servants  and  cooks,  who  from  custom  never 
did  duty,  were  above  five  thousand !  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  force ! ' 
When  the  sick  men  were  deducted,  scarcely  sixteen  thousand  infantry 
and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  remained  for  service.  Then  there  was 
so  little  organization  or  arrangement  that,  although  young,  robust,  pa- 
tient, and  docile  to  the  greatest  degree,  the  troops  could  scarcely  be 
moved,  even  from  one  quarter  to  another,  as  a  military  body ;  and  the 
generals,  unable  to  feed  them  on  the  frontier,  more  than  once,  menaced, 
and  in  December  did  actually  retire  to  Lugo,  leaving  the  province  open 
to  invasion. 

Abadia  at  first  exerted  himself  with  activity,  and  appeared  to  enter 
loyally  into  the  ameliorations  proposed.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  Portasgo,  repaired  to  Corufia  himself,  and  organized  the  pro- 
vince in  seven  military  governments,  under  as  many  chiefs,  one  for  each 
division  of  the  army*  Every  government  was  to  raise  a  reserve,  and 
to  supply  and  clothe  the  corresponding  division  on  the  frontier.  But 
in  a  little  time  this  activity  relaxed ;  he  entered  into  various  intrigues, 
displayed  jealousy,  both  of  the  peasantry  and  the  English,  and  no 
real  improvement  took  place,  save  in  that  select  part  of  the  army,  which 
the  Cadiz  regency  had  destined  for  South  America,  and  had  ordered 
him  to  equip  from  the  English  stores.  This  was  done  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  French  army  on  the  frontier  was  again  preparing  to  invade 
Gallicia,  and  sir  Howard  Douglas  vehemently  oppiosed  the  disloyal  pro- 
ceeding; the  junta  also  were  really  averse  to  it,  and  Abadia  pretended 
to  be  so;  but  be  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  colonies  and  secretly 
forwarded  the  preparations.  The  regency,  to  evade  Mr.  Wellesley's 
reproaches,  promised  to  suspend  the  embarkation  of  these  troops,  but 
the  expedition  sailed  from  Vigo,  and  the  organization  of  another,  three 
times  its  strength,  including  ail  the  best  artillery  in  the  province,  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  also  sailed  a  few  months  later.  This  then 
was  the  state  of  Gallicia  in  the  latter  end  of  1811.  She  was  without 
magazines,  hospitals,  or  system,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  torn  by 
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faclioD,  her  people  were  oppressed,  her  gOTernors  foolish,  her  geoenis 
bad  :  she  had  no  caTalry,  and  the  infanlry  were  stanring,  allhoagh  the 
proTince  easily  supplied  cattle  for  the  allies  in  Portagal.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  those  famished  soldiers  were  too  undisciplined  to  descend 
into  the  plains  of  Leon,  and  were  consequently  of  little  weight  in  the 
general  contest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  sir  Howard  Douglas  had  nothing  to  woit 
upon,  save  the  guerilla  leaders,  whose  activity  he  7ery  considerably  in- 
creased. His  policy  was  to  augment  the  number  of  chiefs,  but  to  keep 
the  force  of  each  low,  lest,  growing  proud  of  their  command,  they 
should  consider  ihemselyes  generals,  and  become  useless,  as  indeed  had 
already  happened  to  Campillo,  Longa,  and  Porlier,  when  they  were 
made  a  part  of  the  seventh  army.  Nevertheless  the  advantage  of  this 
policy  may  be  doubted,  for  of  all  the  numerous  hands  in  the  north, 
seven  only  were  not  supported  entirely  by  robbery.  Mina,  Pastor,  Sa- 
lazar,  Pinto,  Amor,  and  the  curate,  whose  united  forces  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men,  were  sustained  by  regular  taxes,  customs,  conyeot 
revenues,  and  donations ;  Longa  supported  his  from  the  produce  of  the 
salt-mines  of  Paza,  but  all  the  rest  were  bandits,  whose  extinction  was 
one  of  the  advantages  expected  from  the  formation  of  the  seventh 
army.* 

It  is  now  convenient  to  resume  the  narrative  of  miUtary  events. 

In  the  Astorias,  previous  to  MendizabaFs  arrival,  and  when  Bonnet 
had  marched  to  the  Orbijo,  Porlier  surprised  St.  Ander,  and  plundered 
some  houses;  but  being  followed  by  general  Cancaolt,  a  very  active  offi* 
cer,  he  retired  again  to  his  slrong-huld  of  Liebana.  The  British  cruisers, 
in  concert  with  whom  he  acted,  then  destroyed  several  coast-batteries, 
and  the  Iris  frigate  having  arms  on  board,  came  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  an  intercourse  with  the  partidas  of  that  pro- 
vince. But  this  was  the  period  when  Reille  and  Caffarelli  were,  as  I 
have  before  noticed,  chasing  Mina  and  Longa,  whom  they  drove  from  the 
coast,  into  the  mountains  of  Leon,  and  thus  marred  the  object  of  the  Iris. 
Nevertheless,  when  Mina  was  re-enforced  by  the  Valencians  and  other 
fugitives  from  Catalonia,  he  returned  to  Navarre,  and  there  performed 
very  considerable  exploits,  which,  as  belonging  to  other  combinations 
of  the  war,  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

While  Caffarelli  and  Reille  thus  scoured  the  line  of  communication, 
Dorsenne  having  the  invasion  of  Gallicia  in  view,  relieved  Bonnet  on  the 
Esla,  and  sent  him  early  in  November,  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  re- 
occupy  the  Asturias  as  a  preliminary  measure.  The  Gallicians  fore- 
seeing this,  had  detached  Moscoso  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
to  reenforce  San  Pol,  who  was  at  Pagares,  below  the  passes  leading 
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from  Leon;  and  on  the  olher  hand  Mendizabal  oniting  the  bands  of 
Porlier  and  other  chiefs,  concentrated  five  thousand  men  to  the  east- 
ward on  the  Xalon.  Eleven  thousand  men  were  therefore  ready  to  op- 
pose the  entrance  of  Bonnet,  but  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  passes  of  Cubillas  and  Ventana,  to  the  westward  of  Pa- 
gares,  were  left  unguarded.  By  these  roads,  Bonnet,  an  excellent  oflS- 
cer,  turned  Moscoso,  and  drove  him  down  the  Lena  with  loss  and  dis- 
grace; then  turning  upon  Mendizabal,  he  chased  him  also  in  disorder 
from  Llanes  into  the  Liebana. 

All  the  civil  authorities  immediately  fled  to  Castropol,  the  Spanish 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Bonnet  having  resumed 
his  old  positions  at  Oviedo,  Gihon,  and  Grado,  fortified  several  posts  in 
the  passes  leading  to  Leon,  raised  contributions,  and  effectually  ruined 
all  the  military  resources  of  the  Asturias.  The  organization  of  the 
seventh  army  was  thus  for  the  time  crushed,  and  in  Gallicia  great 
mischief  ensued.  For  the  return  of  Moscoso*s  division  and  the  want  of 
provisions  in  the  Bierzo,  which  had  obliged  Abadia  to  retire  to  Lugo, 
while  Dorsenne  was  menacing  the  frontier,  had  thrown  that  kingdom 
into  a  ferment,  which  was  increased  by  the  imposition  of  the  new  con- 
tributions. The  people  became  exceedingly  exasperated  and  so  unfa- 
vourably disposed,  that  it  was  common  to  hear  them  say,  "  the  exactions 
of  a  French  army  were  a  relief  in  comparison  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Spanish  troops."' 

During  these  transactions  in  the  north,  Drouet  had  joined  Girard  at 
Merida,  and  menaced  the  allies  in  the  Alemtejo,  hoping  thus  to  draw 
Wellington  from  the  Coa ;  but  the  demonstration  was  too  feeble,  and 
the  English  general  thought  it  sufficient  to  re-enforce  Hill  with  his 
own  brigade  from  Castello  Branco.  These  movements  were  un- 
doubtedly part  of  a  grand  plan  for  invading  Portugal,  if  the  emperor 
could  have  arranged  his  affairs  peaceably  with  Russia.  For  to  move 
once  more  against  Lisbon,  by  Massena*s  route,  was  not  promising, 
unless  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  were  likewise  invaded, 
which  required  the  preliminary  occupation  of  Gallicia,  at  least  of  the 
interior.  In  the  south  also,  it  was  advisable  to  invade  the  Alemtejo, 
simultaneously  with  Beira ;  and  the  occupation  of  Valencia  and  Murcia 
was  necessary  to  protect  Andalusia  during  the  operation.  The  plan 
was  vast,  dangerous,  and  ready  for  execution;  for  though  the  wet 
season  had  set  in,  an  attack  on  the  northern  parts  of  Portugal,  and  the 
invasion  of  Gallicia,  were  openly  talked  of  in  Dorseone*s  army,  Caffarelli 
was  to  join  in  the  expedition,  and  Monthion^s  reserve,  which  was  to  re- 
place Caffarelli*s  on  the  line  of  communication,  was  already  six  thousand 
strong.    Ney  or  Oudioot  were  spoken  of  to  command  the  whole,  and  a 
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slroog  division  was  already  in  march  (o  re-€nforce  the  army  of  the 
south,  arrangements  which  coald  have  reference  only  to  Napoleon*s  ar- 
riral ;  hot  the  Rassian  war  soon  balked  the  project,  and  WellingtOD*s 
operations,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  obliged  Dorsenne  to  relioquish 
the  invasion  of  Gallicia,  and  cansed  Bonnet  once  more  to  abandon  the 
Asturias. 

Thos,  with  varioos  turns  of  fortune,  the  war  was  managed  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  no  great  saccess  attended  the  French  arms, 
because  the  English  general  was  always  at  hand  to  remedy  the  faults  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  not  so  on  the  eastern  line  of  invasion.  There 
Suchet,  meeting  with  no  opponent  capable  of  resisting  him,  had  con- 
tinued his  career  of  victory,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Spaniards  to 
save  their  own  country  was  made  manifest ;  but  these  things  shall  be 
clearly  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  which  will  treat  of  the  conquest  of 
Valencia. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


Conqnest  of  Valencia— Sachefs  preparation*  detcribed— Napoleon^t  nyttem  eminently 
methodical— State  of  Valencia— Suchet  invades  that  province— Blake  concentrates  his 
force  to  fight— His  advanced  ^ard  put  to  flight  by  the  French  cavalry— He  retires  to 
the  city  of  Valencia— Siege  of  Saguntum— The  French  repulsed  in  an  assault— Palom- 
bini  defeats  Obispo  near  Segorbe — Uari&pe  defeats  C.  O^Donnel  at  Benan^aiil— Oropesa 
taken — The  French  batteries  open  against  Saguntum— Second  assault  repulsed— 
Snchel's  embarrassments— Operations  in  his  rear  in  Catalonia— Medas  islands  taken— 
Lacy  proposes  to  form  a  general  d^p^t  at  Palamos— Discouraged  by  sir  Edward  Pellew 
—The  Spaniards  blow  up  the  works  of  Berga,  and  fix  their  chief  d6p^t  at  Busa— Des- 
cription of  that  place— Lacy  surprises  the  French  in  the  town  of  Ignalada— Eroles  takes 
a  convoy  near  Jorbas^The  French  quit  the  castle  of  Igualada  and  join  the  garrison  of 
Mootserrat— That  place  abandoned— Eroles  takes  Cervera  and  Belpuig— Beats  the 
French  national  guards  in  Cerdana— Invades  and  ravages  the  French  frontier— Returns 
by  Ripol  and  takes  post  in  the  pass  of  Gariga— Milans  occupies  Mataro— Sarsfield 
embarks  and  sails  to  (he  coast  of  the  Ampnrdan— These  measures  prevent  the  march  of 
the  French  convoy  to  Barcelona— Slate  of  Aragon— The  Empccinado  and  Duran  invade 
it  on  one  side—  Mina  invades  it  on  the  other— Calatayud  taken— Severoli*s  division  re- 
enforces  Meusnicr,  and  the  partidas  are  pursued  to  Daroca  and  Molino— Mina  enters 
the  Cinco  Villas— Defeats  eleven  hundred  Italians  at  Ayerbe— Carries  his  prisoners  to 
Motrico  in  Biscay— Mazzuchelli  defeats  the  Empecinado  at  Cubiliejos— Blake  calls  in 
all  his  troops  and  prepares  for  a  battle- Suchet's  position  described— Blake's  disposi- 
tions—Battle of  Saguntum-t-Observations. 


COIfQUBST  OF   VALENCIA. 

Ill  Aqgosk,  and  the  beginning  of  September,  Sachet,  while  preparing  for 
this  great  enterprise,  had  dispersed  the  bands  of  Villa  Campaand  the 
other  chiefs,  who  during  the  siege  of  Tarragona  vexed  Aragon.  He  had 
sent  his  feeble  soldiers  to  France,  receiving  conscripts  in  their  places, 
and  although  the  harvest  was  very  bad,  formed  large  magazines  in  Mo- 
rella  and  Torlosa.  Eight  thousand  men  had  been  left  in  Catalonia  under 
general  Fr^re,  another  eight  thousand  were  placed  under  general  Mens- 
nier,  to  protect  Aragon,  and  twenty-four  thousand  of  all  arms  remained 
for  the  invasion  of  Valencia,  but  this  force  Suchet  thought  inadequate, 
and  demanded  a  re-enforcement  from  the  army  of  reserve,  then  in  Na- 
varre. Napoleon,  whose  system  of  war,  whatever  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  was  eminently  methodical,  refused.  He  loved  better  to  try  a 
bold  push,  at  a  distant  point,  with  a  few  men,  than  to  make  an  over- 
whelming attack,  if  he  thereby  weakened  his  communications ;  he  judged 
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courage  and  enterprise  fitlesl  Tor  Ihe  attack,  pradence  and  force  Cor  the 
support.  And  yet  he  designed  to  aid  Sachet's  operations  vigorously 
when  the  decisive  blow  could  be  struck.  Then  not  only  the  divisions  of 
the  reserve  were  to  march,  but  combined  movements,  of  detachments 
^rom  nearly  all  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  were  arranged  ;  and  we 
shall  Gnd,  that  if  Wellington,  by  menacing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  saved  Gal- 
licia,  the  French  army  of  the  north,  in  return,  by  menacing  Gallicia, 
Gxed  the  allies  on  the  Agueda,  and  so  protected  Suchef  s  invasion  of  Va- 
lencia. 

Three  roads  led  to  the  Guadalaviar,  one  from  Tortosa  by  the  seacoast, 
one  by  Teruel  and  Segorbe,  and  one  by  Morella  and  San  Mateo.  That 
from  Tortosa,  and  that  by  Teruel,  were  carriage -roads,  but  the  Grst 
only  was  fit  for  heavy  artillery,  and  it  was  blocked,  partially  by  the  for- 
tress of  Peniscola,  and  completed  by  the  fort  of  Oropesa.  Wherefore, 
though  the  infantry  and  cavalry  could  move  on  a  by-road  to  the  right, 
the  convoys  and  the  guns,  which  were  at  Tortosa,  could  not  pass  until 
Oropesa  was  reduced.  Nevertheless  the  French  general,  well  knowing 
the  value  of  boldness  in  war,  resolved  to  mask  Peniscola,  to  avoid  Oro- 
pesa, to  send  his  field  artillery  by  Teruel,  and  uniting  his  troops  near 
Saguntum,  to  offer  battle  to  Blake ;  and  if  the  latter  declined  it,  to  reduce 
Oropesa  and  Saguntum,  trusting  for  subsistence  to  ihe  ^'Hueria"  or 
garden  of  Valencia,  until  the  arrival  of  his  convoys. 

He  had,  however,  organized  his  system  of  supply  with  care.  From 
Morella  and  Tortosa,  brigades  of  mules,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  the 
British  army,  were  to  carry  provisions  to  the  troops,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
were  delivered  to  each  regiment  for  its  subsistence  in  advance.  This 
last  plan,  which  sir  John  Moore  had  also  projected  in  his  campaign,  Su- 
chet  found  advantageous ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  principle  should 
be  extended,  so  that  all  things  requisite  for  the  subsistence,  and  fighting 
of  troops  should  be  organized  regimentally,  and  the  persons  employed 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  different  corps.  Jealousies  between  the 
functionaries,  of  different  branches  of  the  service,  would  (hen  be  un- 
known ;  and  the  character  of  all  subordinate  persons,  being  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  battalions  to  which  they  belonged,  would  be  equally 
praiseworthy,  which  cannot  now  be  said. 

While  Suchet  was  thus  gathering  his  strength,  Valencia  was  a  prey  to 
disorder.  About  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  Palacios,  not- 
withstanding his  high  monarchical  principles,  which  caused  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  regency,  had  been  appointed  captain-general  of  Va- 
lencia, Murcia,  and  Aragon;  and  he  immediately  raised  a  strong  parly 
amongst  the  friars  and  other  opponents  of  the  cortez.  When  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Murcian  army  at  Baza,  Blake  had  rallied  the  fugitives, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  power  as  regent,  assumed  the  chief  command  at  Va-- 
lencia,  Palacios^  faction  opposed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
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soldiers  and  the  popolace  to  their  side,  by  proposing  to  inundate  the 
plain  of  Murviedffo,  and  to  defend  the  strong  country  in  advance.' 
Blake,  however,  resolved  to  act  on  the  flanks  of  the  French  army  by 
detachm^ts,  and,  in  this  view,  sent  C.  O'Donnel,  with  the  divisions  of 
Obispo  and  Villa  Campa,  to  Albarazin,  supporting  them  with  four  thou- 
sand men  at  Segorbe  and  Liria.  He  charged  Mahi,  who  commanded 
five  thousand  infantry,  and  seven  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Murcian  army, 
to  surprise  the  French  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  posted  at 
Cuenca.  He  detached  Bassecour  with  two  thousand  men  to  Bequeiia, 
and  at  the  same  time,  directed  Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  to  unite,  and 
invade  Aragon ;  and  it  was  to  aid  in  this  eipedilion  that  Mina  quitted 
the  mountains  of  Leon. 

Blake  had,  exclusive  of  Mahi*8  and  Bassecour's  divisions,  about  twenty 
thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  cavalry.    Three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  were  placed  in  Saguntum,  which  was  provisioned  for  three 
months ;  two  hundred  were  in  Oropesa,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  Penis- 
cola  ;  and  there  were  so  many  partidas,  that  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  in  arms,  but  the  assembling  of  these  people  being  very  uncertain, 
Blake  could  not  depend  upon  having  a  pcHnanent  partisan  force,  of 
more  than  eight  thousand.    The  Valencian  army  contained  the  Albuera 
divisions,  St.  Juan*s,  MiranJa^s,  and  Villa  Campa's  veterans;  it  was 
therefore,  not  only  numerous,  but  the  best  Spain  had  yet  produced ;  and 
Valencia  itself  was  exceedingly  rich  in  all  things  necessary  for  its  supply  : 
but  there  was  no  real  power,  the  building,  though  fair  enough  outside, 
had  the  dry  rot  within.     The  French  had  many  secret  friends,  faction 
was  as  usual  at  work,  the  populace  were  not  favourable  to  Blake,  and 
that  general  had  rather  collected  than  organized  his  forces,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  leading  them.     He  was  unpopular,  both  at  Cadiz  and  Va- 
lencia, and  the  regency  of  which  he  formed  a  part  was  tottering.     The 
cortez  had  quashed  Mahi^s  command  of  the  Murcian  army,  and  even  re- 
called Blake  himself;  but  the  order,  which  did  not  reach  him  until  he 
was  engaged  with  Suchet,  was  not  obeyed.     Meanwhile  that  part  of  the 
Murcian  army,  which  should  have  formed  a  reserve,  after  Mahi*s  divi- 
sion had  marched  for  Cuenca,  fell  into  the  greatest  disorder  :  above  eight 
thousand  men  deserted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  those  who  remained  were 
exceedingly  dispirited.    Thus  all  interest  became  concentrated  in  the 
city  of  Valencia ;  which  was  in  fact  the  key  of  all  the  eastern  coast,  be- 
cause Carlhagena  required  an  army  to  defend  it,  and  could  only  be  fed 
from  Valencia,  and  Alicante  was  then  quite  defenceless.' 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs,  that  Suchet  commenced  the  invasion. 
His  army  was  divided  into  three  columns,  and,  on  the  15th  of  September 
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one  mored  by  the  coast^road,  one  by  Morella  afMl  San  Mateo,  and  one 
by  Terael,  where  an  intermediate  magazine  was  established;  bat  this 
latter  colamn  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Segorbe,  torned  off  to 
its  left,  and  passed  over  the  Sierra  de  Gndar  to  Castellon  de.  la  Plana, 
where  the  whole  three  were  anited  on  the  20lh.  The  main  colamn, 
commanded  by  Sachet  in  person,  had  masked  Peniscola  on  the  15th, 
and  invested  Oropesa  by  a  detachment  on  the  19lh ;  bat  as  the  road  ran 
directly  under  the  fire  of  the  lasl  place,  the  main  body  moved  by  the 
rugged  route  of  Gabanes  to  Villafranca,  leaving  the  battering-train  still 
at  Tortosa.' 

During  these  operations  Blake  appeared  inclined  to  fight,  for  he 
brought  Zayas  up  in  front  of  Murviedro,  and  called  in  Obispo;  Mahi, 
who  bad  done  nothing  on  the  side  of  Cuenca,  was  also  in  march  to  join 
him ;'  but  all  these  divisions  marched  slowly,  and  with  confusion ;  and  a 
slight  skirmish  at  Almansora,  on  the  Mingares,  where  a  few  Frendi 
dragoons  put  a  great  body  of  Spanish  infantry  to  flight,  made  Blake 
doubt  the  firmness  of  his  troops.  He  therefore  left  O'Donnel  with  foar 
thousand  men  on  the  side  of  Segorbe,  and  then  retired  himself  with 
fifteen  thousand  behind  the  Guadalaviar.  Valencia  was  thoa  thrown 
into  great  confusion,^  but  Bassecour's  division  was  at  hand,  and  Sachet 
fearing  to  attack  so  large  an  army  in  an  intrenched  camp  ( which  had 
cost  two  years  to  construct),  while  his  own  communication  with  Tor- 
tosa  was  intercepted,  merely  dispersed  the  armed  peasants  which  had 
assembled  on  his  flank,  and  then  turned  against  Murviedro. 

SIEGE   or  SAGtrrTUH. 

This  celebrated  place,  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Valencia,  was 
a  rocky  mountain,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
remains  of  Moorish  towers  and  walls,  which  being  connected  by  modern 
works,  formed  four  distinct  posts  covering  the  whole  summit  of  the 
rock  :  but  in  consequence  of  the  usual  Spanish  procrastination  the  heavy 
guns  prepared  to  arm  it  were  not  yet  mounted,  and  only  seventeen 
pieces  of  inferior  size  were  available  for  defence.  The  modern  town  of 
Murviedro,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  was  covered  by  the  river 
Palancia,  and  by  a  canal,  and  occupied  by  some  Spanish  piquets;  but 
the  23d  Habert,  having  passed  the  water,  invested  the  rock  on  the  east, 
while  Uarispe  invested  it  on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  third  division 
drove  the  Spanish  posts  from  Murviedro  and  intrenched  itself  in  the 
houses.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  disposed  in  villages,  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  west,  and  patrols  were  pushed  towards  Valencia.  Thus  the 
rock  of  Saguntum  was  invested,  but  it  was  inaccessible  to  the  engi- 
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necr,  save  on  the  west,  where  the  ascent,  although  practicable,  was  very 
roDgh  and  difficult.  It  woald  have  been  impregnable,  if  the  Spaniards 
had  mounted  their  large  guns ;  for  the  French  were  obliged  to  bring 
earth  from  a  distance,  to  form  the  batteries  and  parallels,  and  to  set  the 
miner  to  level  the  approaches,  and  their  parapets  were  too  thin  to  with- 
stand heavy  shot. 

The  first  point  of  resistance  was  an  ancient  lower  called  San  Pedro, 
and  immediately  above  it  was  the  fort  of  San  Fernando,  which  could  not 
be  attacked  until  San  Pedro  fell,  and,  from  its  height,  then  only  by  the 
miner.  But  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rock,  there  were  two 
ancient  breaches  which  the  Spaniards  were  still  engaged  repairing,  and 
bad  only  stopped  with  timber ;  a  large  tank  offered  cover  for  the  as- 
sembling of  troops  close  to  these  breaches,  and  Sucbet  resolved  to  try 
an  escalade.  To  effect  this,  three  columns  were  assembled  before  day- 
break on  the  28th  in  Ihe  tank,  a  strong  reserve  was  held  in  support,  and 
a  false  attack  was  directed  against  the  San  Pedro  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  besieged  :  but  in  the  previous  part  of  the  night,  the  Spaniards 
having  sallied  were  repulsed,  and  the  action  having  excited  both  sides,  a 
French  soldier  fired  from  the  tank  before  the  appointed  lime,  whereupon 
the  columns  rushing  forward,  in  disorder,  planted  their  ladders,  and 
the  assailants  would  have  carried  ihe  place  by  storm,  but  the  garrison 
thrust  the  ladders  from  the  walls,  and  drove  the  stormers  back,  with 
the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  After  this  check,  as  the  artillery  was 
still  at  Tortosa,  Suchet  ordered  a  part  of  his  army  to  attack  Oropesa, 
employed  another  part  in  making  a  road,  for  the  guns,  to  reach  the  bat< 
tery  raised  against  the  tower  of  San  Pedro,  and  then  turned  his  own 
attention  to  the  movements  of  Blake. 

That  general  following  his  first  plan  of  action  against  the  French  flanks, 
had,  during  the  investment  of  Sagunlum,  sent  C.  O'Donnel  with  Villa 
Campa*s  division  and  St.  Juan*s  cavalry,  to  Betera  and  Benaguazii.  and 
Oblspo*s  division  to  Segorbe;  thus  forming  a  half  circle  round  the 
French  army,  and  cutting  its  communication  with  Teruel,  near  which 
place  Mahi  had  by  this  time  arrived.  Suchet  however  caused  Palombini 
to  attack  Obispo,  whose  whole  division  dispersed  after  a  skirmish  with  the 
advanced  guard,  and  the  Italians  then  returned  to  the  siege.  The  next 
night  Harispe  marched  against  O'Oonnel,  who  was  well  posted  at  Bena- 
guazii behind  a  canal,  having  his  centre  protected  by  a  chapel  and  some 
houses;  nevertheless  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  with  loss  at  the  first 
shock,  and  fled  in  disorder  over  the  Guadalaviar.  During  these  events 
Blake  remained  an  idle  spectator  of  the  defeat  of  his  division,  although 
he  had  a  large  body  of  troops  in  hand,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  French  train  now  advanced  from  Tortosa,  and  four  pieces  were 
placed  in  battery  against  Oropesa.     On  the  lOlh  of  October  Suchet  took 
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the  directiou  of  the  attack  in  person,  and  the  fort  situated  upon  an  iso- 
lated rock,  was  breached  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the  garrison  of  the  King's 
Tower  (a  separate  work  placed  on  a  small  promontory,  and  commanding 
the  harbour)  refused  to  surrender,  and  was  carried  off,  on  the  11th, 
under  the  French  fire,  by  the  Magnificent,  The  French  general  having 
thus  with  a  loss  of  only  thirty  men  opened  the  road  for  his  artillery, 
returned  to  Saguntum  and  pushed  the  siege  of  that  place;  but  the  diffi- 
culties were  very  great,  the  formation  of  the  road  to  the  batteries  was 
itself  a  work  of  pain,  and  although  his  indefatigable  troops  had  formed 
a  breaching  battery  on  the  12lh,  while  seven  small  mortars  and  howit- 
zers, placed  on  the  right  and  left,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Spanish 
fire,  the  muskets  of  the  besiegers  alone  brought  down  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  men. 

On  the  17lh  the  breaching  battery  being  armed,  opened  its  fire 
against  the  tower,  and  the  new  masonry  crumbled  away  at  once ;  yet  the 
ancient  work  resisted  the  guns  like  a  rock.  On  the  18th  the  fire  recom- 
menced, when  the  wall  gave  way  to  the  stroke  of  the  guns,  and  the 
assault  was  ordered ;  but  from  the  height  of  the  tower,  which  overlooked 
the  works  at  a  short  distance,  the  preparations  were  early  discovered, 
the  Spaniards  collecting  on  the  breach  repaired  it  with  sand-bags,  and 
regardless  of  the  French  fire,  with  loud  cries  provoked  the  attack.  At 
five  o'clock,  four  hundred  men  rushed  forward  as  swiftly  as  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent  would  permit.  Soon,  however,  the  head  of  the  column 
was  checked,  the  rear  began  to  fire,  the  whole  got  into  confusion,  and 
when  one-half  had  fallen  without  making  the  slightest  impression  on  the 
defenders,  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  After  this  signal  failure  the 
French  erected  a  second  battery  of  six  pieces,  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards  from  the  tower,  and  endeavoured  to  push  the  approach  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  breach,  yet  the  plunging  fire  of  the  besieged  baffled  them; 
meanwhile  Andriani  the  governor,  having  communication  by  signal 
with  the  ships  in  the  Grao,  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  gallant 
defence,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  already  promoted  for  what  he 
had  done.  But  to  understand  Suchefs  embarrassments,  from  the  pro- 
tracted resistance  of  Saguntum,  we  must  take  a  view  of  Lacy's  contem- 
porary operations  in  Catalonia,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  partidas 
against  the  French  communications  and  posts  in  Aragon. 

CATALONIA. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  blockade  of  Figueras  produced  sickness 
in  Macdonald^s  array,  and  that  the  return  of  Suchet  to  Aragon,  and  the 
parcelling  of  his  troops  on  the  lines,  from  Lerida  to  Montserrat,  Tortosa, 
and  Tarragona,  had  completely  extinguished  the  French  power  in  the 
field  ;  because  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Aragon  which  still  remained 
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in  Lower  CaUkmia,  being  destined  for  the  enterprise  againti  Valencia, 
conid  not  be  employed  in  harassing  expeditions.  Lacy  was  therefore 
enabled,  notwithstanding*  the  troables  which  followed  the  fall  of  Tarn* 
gona,  to  reorganize  about  eight  thousand  men  in  two  dirisions,  the  one 
under  Eroles,  the  other  under  Sarsfield  ;  the  junta  also  called  out  the 
tercios  of  reserye,  and  arms  and  ammunition  being  supplied  by  the 
English  nayy.  Lacy  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively.  Thus 
the  taking  of  Montserrat  was  very  injurious  to  the  French,  for  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  Fr^re*s  division,  if  held  together  in  the  field, 
would  have  prevented  this  reaction  in  the  principality.  Lacy  at  first 
suggested  (o  the  British  navy  the  recapture  of  the  Medas  Islands,  and  it 
was  effected  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  by  the  Undaunted,  Lavinia,  and 
Blossom,  aided  by  a  small  party  of  Spaniards,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  captain  Thomas.  The  enterprise  itself  was  one  of  more 
labour  than  danger,  and  the  Spanish  allies  were  of  little  use;  but  the 
naval  oflScers  to  whose  exertions  the  success  was  entirely  due,  were  in- 
dignant at  finding  that  colonel  Green,  who  served  as  a  volunteer, 
endeavoured  to  raise  his  own  reputation  with  the  Catalans  by  injuring 
the  character  of  those  under  whom  he  served*' 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Montserrat,  Lacy  and  the  junta  had  pr«^ 
posed  the  fortifying  of  Palamos  or  Blanes,  to  be  held  as  a  marine  d^p6l 
and  strong-hold,  in  common  with  the  British  navy,  but  with  a  strange 
folly  expected  that  sir  Edward  Pellew,  who  had  no  troops,  would  defend 
them  from  the  enemy  while  establishing  this  post.  Finding  this  scheme 
received  coldly  by  the  admiral,  they  turned  their  attention  inland,  and 
blowing  up  the  works  of  Berga,  fixed  upon  the  position  of  Busa,  as  a 
place  of  strength  and  refuge.  This  remarkaMe  rock,  which  is  situated 
between  the  Gardener  and  Bindasaes  rivers  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
Cardona,  could  be  reached  by  one  road  only,  and  that  a  very  rugged 
one.  The  rock  itself  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  healthy  and  full 
of  springs,  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  forage,  and  fuel,  ft  is 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  frightful  precipices,  and  could 
neither  be  forced,  nor  starved  into  a  surrender.'  Busa,  Cardona,  Sol* 
sona,  and  Seu  d'Drgel  were  therefore  guarded  by  the  tercios  of  reserve 
and  Lacy  soon  commenced  offensive  excursions  with  the  regular  army, 
against  the  long  lines  of  the  French  communication. 

In  September  while  the  somatenes  interrupted  the  passage  of  the 
convoys  to  Montserrat,  Eroles  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  fort  of 
Moncada  near  Barcelona ;  Lacy  who  had  returned  from  an  incursion  in 
the  French  Cerdafia  where  he  had  gathered  some  booty,  then  united 
Eroles  and  Sarsfield's  troops,  and  surprised  the  town  of  Igualada,  where 
he  killed  two  hundred  French,  but  not  daring  to  attack  the  castle  retired 

1  App€iidii,  No.  XIII,  tection  ii.    s  Memoir  upon  Butt,  by  captAin  ZevpfioBng,  MS. 
VOL.  II.  33 
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to  Galaf,  and  from  thence  again  detached  Eroles  to  Jorbas,  to  attack  a 
French  convoy  coming,  to  Igoalada.  Eroles  beat  the  escort,  and  cap- 
tured the  conToy,  and  then  the  French  quitted  the  fortified  conrent  of 
Igualada,  and  joined  the  garrison  of  Montserral,  when  the  whole,  fearful 
of  being  invested  and  so  starved,  abandoned  that  important  point,  and 
marched  through  Barcelona  to  Tarragona ;  the  Spaniards  immediately 
occupied  Montserrat,  and  recovered  a  large  store  of  clothing  and  cavalry 
equipments,  which  had  beea  hidden  in  a  vault  and  were  undiscovered 
by  the  enemy.  Eroies,  pursuing  his  success,  forced  the  garrisons  of 
Belpuig,  and  Gervera,  about  five  hundred  in  all,  to  surrender,  and  thus 
the  whole  line  of  communication,  between  Lerida  and  Barcelona,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Catalonians.  The  confidence  of  the  people  then 
revived ;  Sarsfield  occupied  Granollers,  and  the  passes  leading  into  the 
valley  of  Yich ;  Manso  and  Rovera  menaced  the  Ampurdan ;  and  Eroles 
suddenly  passing  by  Sen  d*Urgel  into  the  Cerdafia,  defeated,  at  Puigcer- 
da,  some  national  guards  commanded  by  general  Garean,  who  had  been 
sent  there  after  Lacy's  invasion.  He  afterwards  raised  large  contribu- 
tions on  the  frontier,  burned  a  French  town,  and  returning  with  his 
spoil  by  the  way  of  Riba3,  and  Ripol,  took  post  in  the  pass  of  Gariga, 
while  Hilans  occupied  Mataro,  and  both  watched  to  intercept  a  convoy 
which  Macdonald  was  preparing  for  Barcelona. 

Sarsfield  at  the  same  time  embarked  his  division  and  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  the  Ampurdan,  but  the  weather  would  not  permit  him  to  land. 
Nevertheless  the  attention  of  the  French  general  was  distracted,  and  the 
convoy  did  not  move.  Lacy  then  recalled  Sarsfield,  and  projected  the 
surprise  of  Barcelona  itself,  but  after  putting  his  troops  in  march,  feared 
the  execution,  and  relinquished  the  attempt.  Meanwhile  one  swarm 
of  the  smaller  partidas  menaced  the  French  communication  between 
Mequinenza  and  Tortosa,.  and  another  swarm  settled  on  the  plains 
about  Lerida. 

The  state  of  Aragon  was  equally  alarming.  Duran  and  the  Empeci- 
nado  had  received  Blake's  orders  to  unite  near  Guenca,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Aragon ;  but  the  secret  junta  of  the  district  were  averse  to  the 
plan,  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  chief  refused  to  move,  and  even  came 
to  blows  with  the  junta*s  people.  In  this  confusion  general  d*Armagnac, 
who  had  retired  from  Guenca,  returned,  and  dispersed  the  whole.  The 
Empecinado  however  collected  ibem  again,  and  having  joined  Duran, 
their  united  powers  being  about  six  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse,  moved  against  Galatayud;  Mina  also  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them,  quitted  the  mountains  of  Leon  and  entered  Navarre 
with  about  five  thousand  men,  and  some  minor  partisans  were  already 
acting  against  different  parts  of  Aragon.  The  whole  were  in  want  of 
clothing  and  ammunition,  but  Mr.  Tupper.  the  consul  at  Valencia, 
having  safe  means  of  communication  with  the  interior,  supplied  them. 
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General  Meusnier^s  force  was  so  scattered  that  he  coold  not  fight  either 
of  the  large  partidas,  without  exposiog  some  important  point  to  the 
other,  and  the  29th  of  September  the  Empecinado  took  possession  of  the 
pass  of  Frasno,  while  Doran  in?ested  the  fortified  conveot  of  Calatayud. 
This  place  was  garrisoned  by  some  French  and  Italian  troops,  who  dif 
fered  opon  the  defence,  and  when  the  explosion  of  two  mines  had  killed  a 
number  of  them  they  surrendered.  Meusnier  collected  some  men  to 
succour  the  place,  but  unable  to  force  the  pass  of  Frasno,  retired ;  yet 
being  reinforced  on  the  ttth,  he  again  advanced,  and  a  column  sent 
from  Navarre  by  general  Reille  also  came  up ;  whereupon  the  Spaniards 
disappeared  until  the  French  retired,  and  then  reoccupied  Calatayud. 
They  were  now  in  full  communication  with  Mina  and  a  general  plan  of 
invasion  was  discussed ;  but  as  Dnran  and  Mina  could  not  accord,  each 
acted  separately. 

Severoli*s  division  eight  thousand  strong  and  just  arrived  from  Italy, 
then  re-enforced  Meusnier,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  driving  the  Spa- 
niards from  Calatayud,  pursued  them  on  the  roads  to  Molino,  Daroca, 
and  Medina  Celi.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro  however  Mina  fell  on 
the  post  of  Exca  in  the  Cinco  Villas;  the  garrison  broke  through  his 
investment  in  the  night,  but  he  pursued  them  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Zaragoza,  and  then  turning  off  towards  Ayerbe,  attacked  that  post  and 
menaced  the  communication  by  Jaca.  The  commandant  of  Zaragoza 
had  sent  an  Italian  battalion  to  look  after  the  flying  garrison  of  Exca, 
which  was  found  at  Znera,  and  the  united  forces  amounting  to  eleven 
hundred  infantry  and  sixty  cavalry  followed  Mina  and  came  up  with 
him  at  Ayerbe ;  the  guerilla  chief  instantly  turned  with  a  part  of  his 
troops,  and  the  Italians  retreated  towards  Huesca,  but  having  to  cross 
a  plain  were  all  killed  or  taken. 

Reille  and  Meusnier  hearing  of  this  misfortune  spread  their  columns 
in  all  directions  to  intercept  Mina;  but  he  evaded  their  toils,  and  al- 
though sharply  chased  and  several  times  engaged,  reached  Motrico  on 
the  Biscay  coast  with  his  prisoners.  The  Iris  frigate  which  was  then 
harassing  the  enemy's  coast^line  took  some  of  them  off  his  hands,  and 
the  remainder,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  sent  to  Corufia  by  the 
Astnrian  mountains,  but  only  thirty-six  arrived,  the  rest  were  shot  by 
the  escort,  under  pretence  that  they  made  a  noise  near  a  French  post. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  Mazzuchelli's 
brigade  followed  the  Empecinado,  and  having  defeated  him  in  a  sharp 
action,  at  Cnbiliejos  de  la  Sierra,  brought  off  the  garrison  of  Molino 
and  dismantled  that  fort;  but  the  smaller  partidas  infested  the  road 
between  Tortosa  and  Oropesa,  and  in  this  disturbed  stale  of  affairs 
reports  were  rife  that  an  English  force  was  to  disembark  at  Peniscola. 
Blake  also  sent  Obispo's  division  against  Teruel,  which  was  thus  me- 
naced on  all  sides,  for  Mahi  was  still  in  those  parts.     Thus  the  partisan 
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warfare  seemed  inlerminable,  and  Sochet's  ftitvatioD  woold  really  hare 
been  very  dangerous,  if  he  bad  been  opposed  by  a  man  of  ability.  He 
bad  an  inferior  force  and  was  cooped  np  between  the  enemy*8  fortresses ; 
bia  commnnications  were  all  interropted ;  be  had  jast  met  with  two 
signal  failores  at  Sagnntum,  and  be  was  menaced  by  a  formidable 
army  which  was  entirely  master  of  its  operations.  Blake  howe?er  soon 
reliered  him  of  his  difficolties. 

Palacios  with  the  jonta  had  retired  to  Alcira,  and  in  concert  with  the 
friars  of  his  faction  had  issoed  a  manifesto,  intended  to  raise  a  popular 
commotion  to  faronr  his  own  restoration  to  the  command ;  bat  Blake 
was  now  become  popular  :  the  Valencians  elated  by  the  snccessfal 
resistance  of  Sagnntnm,  called  for  a  battle,  and  the  Spanish  general 
nrged  partly  by  his  courage,  the  only  military  qualification  he  possessed, 
partly  that  he  found  his  operations  on  the  French  rear  had  not  disturbed 
the  siege,  acceded  to  their  desire.  Mahi  and  Bassecour^s  dirisions  had 
arrived  at  Valencia,  Obispo  was  called  in  to  Betera,  eight  thousand 
irregulars  were  thrown  upon  the  French  commnnications,  and  the 
whole  Spanish  army  amounting  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  infantry, 
two  thousand  good  cavahy,  and  thirty-six  guns,  made  ready  for  battle. 

Previous  to  this,  Suchet,  althoogh  expecting  such  an  event,  had 
detached  several  parties  to  scour  the  road  of  Tortosa,  and  had  directed 
Palombini's  division  to  attack  Obispo  and  relieve  Ternel.  Obispo 
skirmished  at  Xerica  on  the  21st,  and  then  rapidly  marched  upon  Li- 
ria  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  approaching  battle ;  but  Blake,  who 
might  have  attacked  while  Palombini  was  absent,  took  little  heed 
of  the  opportunity,  and  Suchet,  now  aware  of  bis  adversary's  object, 
instantly  recalled  the  Italians,  who  arrived  the  very  morning  of  the 
action. 

The  ground  between  Horviedro  and  Valencia  was  a  low  fiat,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  rugged  isolated  hills;  it  was  also  intersected 
by  ravines,  torrents,  and  water-cuts,  and  thickly  studded  with  olive- 
trees  ;  but  near  Saguntum  it  became  straitened  by  the  mountain  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  of  not  more  than  three  miles,  behind 
which  it  again  spread  out.  In  this  narrow  part  Suchet  resolved  to 
receive  the  attack,  without  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Saguntom ;  and 
he  left  a  strong  detachment  in  the  trenches  with  orders  to  open  the  fire 
of  a  new  battery,  the  moment  the  Spanish  army  appeared. 

His  left,  consisting  of  Habert*s  division,  and  some  squadrons  of  dra- 
goons, was  refused,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  some  vessels  of  war  and  gun- 
boats which  flanked  Blake's  march.  The  centre  under  Uarispe,  was 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  so  that  he  offered  an  oblique 
front,  crossing  the  main  road  from  Valencia  to  Murviedro.  Palombini's 
division  and  the  dragoons  were  placed  in  second  line  behind  the  centre, 
and  behind  them  the  cuirassiers  were  held  in  reserve. 
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This  narrow  front  was  favourable  for  an  action  in  the  plain,  but  the 
right  flank  of  the  French,  and  the  troops  left  to  carry  on  the  siege,  were 
liable  to  be  turned  by  the  pass  of  St*  Espiritos,  Uirough  which,  the 
roads  from  Betera  led  to  Gilet,  directly  upon  the  line  of  retreat.  To 
prevent  such  an  attempt  Suchet  posted  Ghlopiski  with  a  strong  detach* 
ment  of  infantry  and  the  Italian  dragoons  in  the  pass,  and  placed  the 
Neapolitan  brigade  of  reserve  at  Gilet :  in  this  situation,  although  his 
fighting  troops  did  not  exceed  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  those  coop- 
ed up  between  two  fortresses,  hemmed  in  by  the  mountain  on  one  side, 
the  sea  on  the  other,  and  with  only  one  narrow  line  of  retreat,  the 
French  general  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  a  very  numerous  army.  He 
trusted  to  his  superiority  in  moral  resources,  and  what  would  have  been 
madness  in  other  circumstances,  was  here  a  proof  of  skilful  daring. 

Blake  having  issued  a  fine  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the  2l$th  of 
October  advanced  to  fight.  His  right  wing  under  Zayas,  composed  of 
the  Albuera  divisions,  marched  by  a  road  leading  upon  the  village  of 
Puzzol;  and  Blake  followed  in  person,  with  a  weak  reserve,  commanded 
by  general  Velasco. 

The  centre,  under  Jjirdizabal,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Loy  and 
Caro,  moved  by  the  main  road. 

The  left,  consisting  of  Miranda's  and  Villa  Gampa's  infantry,  and  of 
St.  Juan's  cavalry,  and  supported  by  Mahi's  division,  which  came  from 
the  side  of  Betera,  moved  against  the  defile  of  St.  Espiritus.  Obispo, 
also,  coming  from  Betera,  acted  as  a  flanking  corps,  and  entering  the 
mountains  by  Naquera,  menaced  the  right  of  Ghlopiski,  but  he  was  met 
by  a  brigade  under  general  Robert. 

The  Spaniards  moved  on  rapidly  and  in  good  order,  driving  the  French 
outposts  over  a  ravine  called  the  Piccador,  which  covered  Suchet*s 
front.  Zayas  and  Lardizabal  immediately  passed  this  obstacle,  as  did 
also  Garo  and  Loy,  and  the  first  took  possession  of  Puzzol,  while  the 
flotilla  ranged  along  the  coast  and  protected  his  right  flank.  Blake 
with  Veiasco's  reserve  halted  at  £1  Puig,  an  isolated  hill  on  the  seacoast 
behind  the  Piccador;  but  Lardizabal  and  the  cavalry  forming  an  oblique 
line,  in  order  to  face  the  French  front,  occupied  the  ground  between 
Puzzol  and  the  Piccador.  Thus  the  Spanish  order  of  battle  was  cut 
in  two  by  the  ravine,  for  on  the  hither  side  of  it  St.  Juan,  Miranda, 
and  Villa  Gampa  were  drawn  up,  and  Mahi  look  possession  of  a  height 
called  the  Germanels,  which  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  St.  Espiritus. 

By  this  disposition  the  Spanish  line,  eitending  from  Puzzol  to  the 
Germanels,  was  not  less  than  six  miles,  and  the  division  of  Obispo  was 
separated  from  the  left  by  about  the  same  distance.  Blake's  order  of 
battle  was  therefore  feeble,  and  he  was  without  any  efiicient  reserve, 
for  Velasco  was  distant  and  weak  and  Mahi's  was  actually  in  the  line. 
The  French  order  of  battle  covering  less  than  three  miles  was  com- 
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pressed  and  strong,  the  reseryes  were  well  placed  and  close  at  hand ; 
and  Ch1opiski*s  division,  althongb  a  leagae  distant  from  the  main 
body,  was  firmly  posted,  and  able  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  battle, 
while  the  interval  between  him  and  Sachet  was  closed  by  impassable 
heights. 

BATTLB  or  8A6UNTUH. 

The  fight  was  commenced  by  Villa  Campa,  who  was  advancing 
against  the  pass  of  St.  Espiritus,  when  the  Italian  dragoons  galloping 
out  overthrew  his  advanced  guard,  and  put  his  division  into  confusion. 
Chlopiski  seeing  this,  moved  down  with  the  infantry,  drove  Mahi  from 
the  Germanels,  and  then  detached  a  regiment  to  the  succour  of  the 
centre,  where  a  brisk  batlle  was  going  on,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Suchet. 

That  general  had  not  judged  his  ground  well  at  first,  and  when  the 
Spaniards  had  crossed  the  Piccador,  he  too  late  perceived  that  an  isola- 
ted height  in  advance  of  Uarispe*s  division,  could  command  all  that  part 
of  the  field.  Prompt  however  to  remedy  his  erronr,  he  ordered  the 
infantry  to  advance,  and  galloped  forward  himself  with  an  escort  of 
hussars  to  seize  the  hill ;  the  enemy  was  already  in  possession,  and 
their  guns  opened  from  the  summit,  but  the  head  of  Harispe's  infantry 
then  attacked,  and  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  general  Paris  and  several 
superior  officers  were  wounded,  gained  the  height. 

At  this  time  Obispo's  guns  were  heard  on  the  hills  far  to  the  right, 
and  Zayas  passing  through  Puzzol  endeavoured  to  torn  the  French  left, 
and  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  field  of  battle  distinctly  seen  by  the 
soldiers  in  Saguntum,  they  crowded  on  the  ramparts,  regardless  of  the 
besiegers*  fire,  and  uttering  loud  cries  of  Victory  I  Victory!  by  their 
gestures  seemed  to  encourage  their  countrymen  to  press  forward.  The 
critical  moment  of  the  battle  was  evidently  approaching.  Suchet  ordered 
Palombini's  Italians,  and  the  dragoons,  to  support  Harispe,  and  al- 
though wounded  himself  galloped  to  the  cuirassiers  and  brought  them 
into  action.  Meanwhile  the  French  hussars  had  pursued  the  Spaniards 
from  the  height  to  the  Piccador,  where  however  the  latter  rallied  upon 
their  second  line  and  again  advanced ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  French 
artillery  poured  grape-shot  into  their  ranks,  their  march  was  not  check- 
ed. Loy  and  Carols  horsemen  overthrew  the  French  hussars  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  same  charge  sabred  the  French  gunners  and  captured 
their  battery.  The  crisis  would  have  been  fatal,  if  Harispe's  infantry 
had  not  stood  firm,  while  Palombini's  division  marching  on  the  left  un- 
der cover  of  a  small  rise  of  ground,  suddenly  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
flank  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  which  was  still  in  pursuit  of  the  hussars. 
These  last  immediately  turned,  and  the  Spaniards  thus  placed  between 
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two  fires,  and  thinking  the  flight  of  the  hnssars  had  been  feigned,  to 
draw  them  into  an  amboscade,  hesitated ;  the  next  moment  a  tremen- 
dous charge  of  the  coirassiers  put  everything  into  confusion.  Garo  was 
wounded  and  taken,  Loy  fled  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  over  the 
Piccador,  the  French  guns  were  recovered,  the  Spanish  artillery  was 
taken,  and  LardizabaFs  infantry  being  quite  broken,  laid  down  their 
arms,  or  throwing  them  away,  saved  themselves  as  they  could.  Ha- 
rispe's  division  immediately  joined  Ghlopiski's,  and  both  together  pur- 
sued the  beaten  troops. 

This  great,  and  nearly  simultaneous  success  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
right,  having  cut  the  Spanish  line  in  two,  Zayas*  position  became  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  Suchel  was  on  his  flank,  Habert  advancing  against 
his  front,  and  Blake  had  no  reserve  in  hand  to  restore  the  battle,  for 
the  few  troops  and  guns  under  Velasco,  remained  inactive  at  El  Puig. 
However  such  had  been  the  vigour  of  the  action  in  the  centre,  and  so 
inferior  wereSuchet*s  numbers,  that  it  required  two  hours  to  secure  his 
prisoners  and  to  rally  Pa!ombini*s  division  for  another  effort.  Meanwhile 
Zayas,  whose  left  flank  was  covered  in  some  measure  by  the  water-cuts, 
fought  stoutly,  maintained  the  village  of  Puzzol  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  finally  driven  out,  although  he  was  charged  several  times,  by  some 
squadrons  attached  to  Habert*s  division,  effected  his  retreat  across  the 
Piccador,  and  gained  £1  Puig.  Suchet  had  however  re-formed  his 
troops,  and  Zayas  now  attacked  in  front  and  flank,  fled  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  Grao  of  Valencia,  leaving  his  artillery  and  eight  hundred 
prisoners. 

During  this  time,  Ghlopiski  and  Harispe  had  pursued  Mahi,  Miranda, 
Villa  Gampa,  and  Lardizabal,  as  far  as  the  torrent  of  Garaixet,  where 
many  prisoners  were  made ;  but  the  rest  l>eing  joined  by  Obispo,  rallied 
behind  the  torrent,  and  the  French  cavalry  having  outstripped  their  in- 
fantry, were  unable  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  reaching  the  line  of 
theOuadataviar.  The  victors  had  about  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  not  more,  but  two  generals,  five  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  twelve  guns  were  taken ;  and  Blake's  inability  to  oppose 
Suchet  in  the  field,  being  made  manifest  by  this  battle,  the  troops  en- 
gaged were  totally  dispirited,  and  the  effect  reached  even  to  Sagunluin, 
for  the  garrison  surrendered  that  night. 

0BSBRVATI01VS. 

l"*  In  this  campaign  the  main  object  on  both  sides  was  Valencia. 
That  city  could  not  be  invested  until  Saguntom  was  taken,  and  the  Spa. 
nish  army  defeated ;  hence  to  protect  Saguntum  without  endangering 
his  army,  was  the  problem  for  Blake  to  solve,  and  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult.    He  had  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  besides  the  garrisons 
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of  Penisoola,  Qropesa,  and  Segorbe,  and  he  eonld  either  command  or 
iaflnence  the  moyemeois  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  irregulars;  his  line 
of  operations  was  direct,  and  secure,  and  he  had  a  fleet  to  assist  him, 
and  several  secure  harbours.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  general 
eonld  not  bring  twenty  thousand  men  into  action,  and  his  line  of  opera- 
tion, which  was  long,  and  difficult,  was  intercepted  by  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses. It  was  for  Blake  therefore  to  choose  the  nature  of  his  defence : 
he  could  fight,  or  he  could  protract  the  war. 

2»  If  he  had  resolved  to  fight,  he  should  have  taken  post  at  Gastellon 
de  la  Plana,  keeping  a  corps  of  observation  at  Segorbe,  and  strong  de- 
tachments towards  Villafranca,  and  Cabanes,  holding  his  army  in  rea- 
diness to  fall  on  the  heads  of  Sochet's  columns,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
mountains.  But  experience  had,  or  should  have,  taught  Blake,  that  a 
battle  in  the  open  field  between  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  whatever 
might  be  the  apparent  advantage,  was  uncertain;  and  this  last  and  best 
army  of  the  country  ought  not  to  have  been  risked.  He  should  there- 
fore have  resolred  upon  protracting  the  war,  and  have  merely  held  that 
position  to  check  the  heads  of  the  French  columns,  without  engaging  in 
a  pitched  battle. 

S''  From  Castellon  de  la  Plana  and  Segorbe,  the  army  might  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  concentrated  at  Murviedro,  in  one  march,  and 
Blake  should  have  prepared  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  hills  close  to  Sa- 
guntum,  placing  a  ccnrps  of  observation  in  the  plain  behind  that  fortress. 
These  hills  were  rugged,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the  numerous 
water*cuts  and  the  power  of  forming  inundations  in  the  place,  were  so 
favourable  for  defence,  that  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  for 
the  French  to  have  dislodged  him ;  nor  could  they  have  invested  Saguntum 
while  he  remained  in  this  camp. 

4<'  In  such  a  strong  position,  with  his  retreat  secure  upon  the  Guada- 
laviar,  the  Spanish  general  would  have  covered  the  fertile  plains  from 
the  French  foragers,  and  would  have  held  their  army  at  bay  while  the 
irregulars  operated  upon  their  communication.  He  might  then  have 
safely  detached  a  division  to  his  left,  to  assist  the  partidas,  or  to  his 
right,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Peniscola.  His  forces  would  soon  have  been 
increased  and  the  invasion  would  have  l>een  frustrated. 

b''  Instead  of  following  this  simple  principle  of  defensive  warfare 
consecrated  since  the  days  of  Fabius,  Blake  abandoned  Saguntum,  and 
from  behind  the  Guadalaviar,  sent  unconnected  detachments  on  a  half 
circle  round  the  French  army,  which  being  concentrated,  and  nearer  to 
each  detachment  than  the  latter  was  to  its  own  base  at  Valencia,  could 
and  did,  as  we  have  seen,  defeat  them  all  in  detail. 

fi""  Blake,  like  all  the  Spanish  generals,  indulged  vast  military  con- 
ceptions far  beyond  his  means,  and,  from  want  of  knowledge,  generally 
in  violation  of  strategic  principles.    Thus  his  project  of  culling  the  corn- 
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monication  with  Madrid,  inyadiog  Aragoo,  and  connecting  Mina's  opera- 
tions between  Zaragoia  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  Lacy*s  in  Catalonia,  was 
gigantic  in  design,  but  without  any  chance  of  success.  The  division  of 
Seferoli  being  added  to  Mensnier's,  had  secured  Aragon ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  so,  the  re-enforcements  then  marching  through  Navarre,  to 
different  parts  of  Spain,  rendered  the  time  chosen  for  these  attempts  pe- 
culiarly unfavourable.  But  the  chief  objection  was,  that  Blake  had  lost 
the  favourable  occasion  of  protracting  the  war  about  Sagunlum ;  and  the 
operations  against  Valencia,  were  sure  lo  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  before 
Ihe  affair  of  Aragon  could  have  been  sufficiently  embarrassing,  to  recall 
the  French  general.  The  true  way  of  using  the  large  guerilla  forces, 
was  to  bring  them  down  close  upon  the  rear  of  Suchef  s  army,  especially 
on  the  side  of  Teruel,  where  be  had  magazines ;  which  could  have  been 
done  safely,  because  these  partidas  had  an  open  retreat,  and  if  followed 
would  have  effected  their  object,  of  weakening  and  distressing  the  army 
before  Valencia.  This  would  have  been  quite  a  different  operation 
from  that  which  Blake  adopted,  when  he  posted  Obispo  and  O'Donnel 
at  Benaguazil  and  Segorbe ;  because  those  generals*  lines  of  operations, 
springing  from  the  Guadalaviar,  were  within  the  power  of  the  French ; 
and  this  errour  alone  proves  that  Blake  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  strategy. 

7<*  Urged  by  the  cries  of  the  Valencian  population,  the  Spanish  general 
delivered  the  battle  of  the  25(Jli,  which  was  another  great  errour,  and 
an  errour  exaggerated  by  the  mode  of  execution.  He  who  had  so  much 
experience,  who  had  now  commanded  in  four  or  Ove  pitched  battles, 
was  still  so  ignorant  of  his  art,  that  with  twice  as  many  men  as  his  ad- 
versary, and  with  the  choice  of  lime  and  place,  he  made  three  simulta- 
neous attacks,  on  an  extended  front,  without  any  connexion  or  support ; 
and  he  had  no  reserves  to  restore  the  fight  or  to  cover  his  retreat.  A  wide 
sweep  of  the  net  without  regard  to  the  strength  or  fierceness  of  his 
prey,  was  Blake's  only  notion,  and  the  result  was  bis  own  destruction. 

8«5uchet*s  operations,  especially  his  advance  against  Saguntum,  leav- 
ing Oropesa  behind  him,  were  able  and  rapid.  He  saw  the  errours  of 
his  adversary,  and  made  them  fatal.  To  fight  in  front  of  Saguntum  was 
no  fault;  the  French  general  acted  with  a  just  confidence  in  his  own 
genius,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops.  He  gained  that  fortress  by  the 
inttle,  but  he  acknowledged  that  such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  siege, 
the  place  could  only  have  been  taken  by  a  blockade,  which  would  have 
required  two  months. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Suchct  re«ol?et  to  m?ett  the  city  of  Valencia— Blake  rerertt  to  hit  former  tyttem  of  acting 
on  the  French  rear— Napoleon  orders  general  Reille  to  re-enforce  Sachet  with  two 
<livisioas— Lacy  disarms  the  Catalan  somatencs— Their  ardour  diminishes — The  Frencli 
destroy  several  hands,  blockade  the  Medas  islands,  and  occupy  Malaro — Several  towns 
effected  to  the  French  interest— Bad  conduct  of  the  privateers— Lacy  enconragfet 
assassination— Sachet  advances  to  the  Guadalaviar— Spanish  defianoea  described— The 
French  force  the  passage  of  the  river — Battle  of  Valencia— Mabi  flies  to  Alcira — Sachet 
invests  the  Spanish  camp — Blake  attempts  to  break  out,  is  repulseil — The  camp  aban- 
doned— The  city  is  bombarded — Commotion  within  the  walls — Blake  surrenders  with 
his  whole  army— Suchet  created  duke  of  A Ibafera— Shameful  conduct  of  the  junta  of 
the  province— Montbrun  arrives  with  three  divisions — Summons  Alicante,  and  returns  to 
Toledo — Villa  Campa  marches  from  Carthagena  to  Albarazin — Gandia  and  Denia  taken 
by  the  French — They  besiege  Peniscola — Lacy  menaces  Tarragona — Defeats  a  French 
battalion  at  Villa  Seca— Battle  of  Altafulla— Siege  of  Peniscola— The  French  army  in 
Valencia  weakened  by  draughts — Suchet^s  conquests  cease — Observations. 

SAoiiTfTDH  having  fallen,  Suchet  conceived  the  plan  of  enclosing  and 
capturing  the  whole  of  Blake's  force,  together  with  the  city  of  Valencia, 
round  which  it  was  encamped ;  and  he  was  not  deterred  from  this  pro- 
ject by  the  desultory  operations  of  the  partidas  in  Aragon,  nor  by  the 
state  of  Catalonia.  Blake  however,  reverting  to  his  former  system, 
called  up  to  Valencia,  all  the  garrisons  and  d^p6ts  of  Murcia,  and  di- 
rected the  conde  de  ftlontijo,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Soult  from 
Grenada,  to  join  Duran.  He  likewise  ordered  Freire  to  move  upon 
Cuenca,  with  the  Murcian  army,  to  support  Montijo,  Duran,  and  the 
partida  chiefs,  who  remained  near  Aragon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Empe- 
cinado.  But  the  innumerable  small  bands,  or  rather  armed  peasants, 
immediately  about  Valencia,  he  made  no  use  of,  neither  harassing  the 
French  nor  in  any  manner  accustoming  these  people  to  action. 

In  Aragon  his  affairs  turned  out  ill.  Hazznchelli  entirely  defeated 
Duran  in  a  hard  fight,  near  Almunia,  on  the  7th  of  November;  on  the 
25d  Camplllo  was  defeated  at  Afiadon,  and  a  partida  having  appeared  at 
Peiiarova,  near  Morella,  the  people  rose  against  it.  Finally  Napoleon, 
seeing  that  the  contest  in  Valencia  was  coming  to  a  crisis,  ordered  ge- 
neral Reille  to  re-enforce  Suchet  not  only  with  Severoli*s  Italians,  but 
with  his  own  French  division,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  good  troops. 

Meanwhile  in  Catalonia  Lacy's  activity  had  greatly  diminished.  He 
had,  including  the  tercios,  above  sixteen  thousand  troops,  of  which 
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aboat  tweWe  thousand  were  armed,  aod  in  conjanction  with  the  jnnta 
he  had  classed  the  whole  population  in  reserves ;  but  he  was  jealous  of 
the  people,  who  were  generally  of  the  church  party,  and,  as  he  had 
before  done  in  the  Ronda,  depri?ed  them  of  their  arms,  although  they 
had  purchased  them,  in  obedience  to  his  own  proclamation.  He  also 
discountenanced  as  much  as  possible  the  popular  insurrection,  and  he 
was  not  without  plausible  reasons  for  this,  although  he  could  not  justify 
the  faithless  and  oppressive  mode  of  execution. 

He  complained  that  the  somatenes  always  lost  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, that  they  were  turbulent,  expensive,  and  bad  soldiers,  and  that 
bis  object  was  to  incorporate  them  by  just  degrees  with  the  regular 
army,  where  they  could  be  of  service ;  but  then  he  made  no  good  use  of 
the  latter  himself,  and  hence  he  impeded  the  irregulars  without  helping 
the  regular  warfare.  His  conduct  disgusted  the  Gatalonians.  That 
people  had  always  possessed  a  certain  freedom  and  loved  it ;  but  they 
bad  been  treated  despotically  and  unjustly,  by  all  the  different  com- 
manders who  had  been  placed  at  their  head,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war ;  and  now  Onding,  that  Lacy  was  even  worse  than  his  predecessors, 
their  ardour  sensibly  diminished  ;  many  went  over  to  the  French,  and 
this  feelingof  discouragement  was  increased  by  some  unfortunate  events. 

Henriod  governor  of  Lerida  had  on  the  25th  of  October  surprised  and 
destroyed,  in  Balaguer,  a  swarm  of  partidas  which  had  settled  on  the 
plain  of  Urgel,  and  the  partisans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  had  been 
defeated  by  the  escort  of  one  of  the  convoys.  The  French  also  in- 
trenched a  post  before  the  Medas  Islands,  in  November,  which  pre- 
vented all  communication  by  land,  and  in  the  same  month  Maurice 
Mathieu  surprised  Mataro.  The  war  had  also  now  fatigued  so  many 
porsons,  that  several  towns  were  ready  to  receive  the  enemy  as  friends.' 
Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes  and  olher  places  were  in  constant  communication 
with  Barcelona ;  and  the  people  of  Cadagues  openly  refused  to  pay  their 
contributions  to  Lacy,  declaring  that  they  had  already  paid  the  French 
and  meant  to  side  with  the  strongest.  One  Guinart,  a  member  of  the 
junta,  was  detected  corresponding  with  the  enemy ;  counter-guerillas, 
or  rather  freebooting  bands,  made  their  appearance  near  fierga ;  pri- 
vateers of  all  nations  infested  the  coast,  and  these  pirates  of  the  ocean, 
the  disgrace  of  civilized  warfare,  generally  agreed  not  to  molest  each 
other,  but  robbed  all  defenceless  flags  without  distinction.  Then  ibe 
continued  bickerings  between  Sarsfield,  Eroles,  and  Milans,  and  of  all 
three  with  Lacy,  who  was,  besides,  on  bad  terms  with  captain  Codring- 
ton,  greatly  affected  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  people,  and  relieved  the 
French  armies  from  the  alarm  which  the  Grst  operations  had  created. 

In  Catalonia  the  generals  in  chief  were  never  natives,  nor  identified  in 

I  Appenilii,  No.  XII,  section  ii. 
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feeliog  with  the  natives.  Lacy  was  unfiUed  for  open  waiiare,  and  bad 
recoorse  to  the  infamous  methods  of  assassination.  Campo  Verde  had 
given  some  coantenance  to  this  horrible  system,  bat  Lacy  and  his  co- 
adjutors have  been  accused  of  instigating  the  ronrder  of  French  officers  in 
their  quarters,  the  poisoning  of  welb,  the  drugging  of  wines  and  floor, 
and  the  firing  of  powder-magaxines,  regardless  of  the  safety  even  of  the 
Spaniards  who  might  be  within  reach  of  the  eiplosion ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  doabt  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  let  him  read  "*  Tk$  Historr  of 
the  Contpiracies  againtt  ike  French  ArwUse  in  CakUtmta^'*  That  work, 
printed  in  1813  at  Barcelona,  contains  the  official  reports  of  the  miln 
tary  police,  upon  the  different  attempts,  many  saccessfal,  to  destroy  the 
French  troops  ;  and  when  due  allowance  for  an  enemy's  tale  and  for  the 
habitual  falsifications  of  police  agents  is  made,  ample  proof  will  remain 
that  Lacy's  warfare  was  one  of  assassination. 

The  facility  which  the  great  size  of  Barcelona  afforded  for  these  at^ 
tempts,  together  with  its  continual  cravings  and  large  garrison,  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  think  of  dismantling  the  walls  of  tliecity,  preserving 
only  the  forts.  This  simple  military  precaution  has  been  noted  by 
some  writers  as  an  indication  that  he  even  then  secretly  despaired  of 
final  success  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the  weakness  of  this  remark  will 
appear  evident,  if  we  consider,  that  he  had  just  augmented  his  immense 
army,  that  his  generals  were  invading  Valencia,  and  menacing  Gallicia, 
after  having  relieved  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigoj  and  that  he  was 
himself  preparing  to  lead  four  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  most 
distant  extremity  of  Europe.  However  the  place  was  not  dismantled, 
and  Maurice  Mathieu  contrived  both  to  maintain  the  city  in  obedience 
and  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  field  operations. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Suchet  advanced  to  the  Guada- 
laviar,  although  his  losses  and  the  escorts  for  his  numerous  prisoners 
had  diminished  his  force  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  while  Blake*s  army 
including  Freire's  division  was  above  twenty-five  thousand,  of  which 
near  three  thousand  were  cavalry.  He  first  summoned  the  city,  U> 
ascertain  the  public  spirit;  he  was  answered  in  lofty  terms,  yet  he 
knew  by  his  secret  communications,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  not  very  strong ;  and  on  the  3d  of  November  he  seixed  the  Grao, 
and  the  suburb  of  Serranos  on  the  lefl  of  the  Guadalaviar.  Blake  had 
broken  two,  out  of  five,  stone  bridges  on  the  river,  had  occupied  some 
houses  and  convents  which  covered  them  on  the  left  bank,  and  protected 
those  bridges,  which  remained  whole,  with  regular  works.  Sachet 
immediately  carried  the  convents  which  covered  the  broken  bridges  in 
the  Serranos,  and  fortified  his  position  there  and  at  the  Grao,  and  thus 
blocked  the  Spaniards  on  that  side  with  a  small  force,  while  he  prepared 
to  pass  the  river  higher  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

The  Spanish  derences  on  the  right  bank  consisted  of  three  posts  :  . 
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!»•  The  city  iUelf,  which  was  sarrounded  by  a  circular  wall  thirty 
feet  ID  height,  and  tea  in  thickness  with  a  road  along  the  sammit,  the 
piaiforoM  of  the  bastions  beiDg  supported  from  within  by  timber  scaf- 
folding. There  was  also  a  wet  ditch  and  a  covert-way  with  earthen 
works  in  front  of  the  gates. 

2<>.  An  intrenched  camp  of  an  irregular  form ,  five  miles  in  extent. 
It  enclosed  the  city  and  the  three  suburbs  of  Qnarte,  San  Vincente,  and 
Ruxafa.  The  slope  of  this  work  was  so  steep  as  to  require  scaling 
ladders,  and  there  was  a  ditch  in  front  twelve  feet  deep. 

3*.  The  lines,  which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
sea  at  one  side,  and  to  the  villages  of  Quarte  and  Manisses  on  the  other. 

The  whole  line,  including  the  city  and  camp,  was  about  eight  miles ; 
the  ground  was  broken  with  deep  and  wide  canals  of  irrigation,  which 
branched  off  from  the  river  just  above  the  village  of  Quarte,  and  the 
Spanish  cavalry  was  posted  at  Aldaya,  behind  the  left  wing,  to  observe 
the  open  country.  Suchet  could  not  venture  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  until  Reille  had  joined  him,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with 
sending  parties  over  to  akirmish,  while  he  increased  his  secret  commu- 
nications in  the  city,  and  employed  detachments  to  scour  the  country 
in  his  rear.  In  this  manner,  nearly  two  months  passed ;  the  French 
waited  for  re^nforcemenls,  and  Blake  hoped  that  while  he  thus  occn* 
pied  his  enemy  a  general  insurrection  would  save  Valencia.  But  in 
December,  Reille,  having  given  over  the  charge  of  Navarre  and  Aragon 
to  general  Caffarelii,  marched  to  Teruel,  where  Severoli  with  his  Ita- 
lians had  already  arrived. 

The  vicinity  of  Freire,  and  Montijo,  who  now  appeared  near  Goeoca, 
obliged  Reille  to  halt  at  Teruel  until  general  d'Armagnac  with  a  detach^ 
ment  of  the  army  or  the  centre,  had  driven  those  Spanish  generals  away, 
but  then  he  advanced  to  Segorbe,  and  as  Freire  did  not  rejoin  Blake, 
and  as  the  latter  was  ignorant  of  Reille^s  arrival,  Suchet  resolved  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Guadalaviar  instantly. 

On  the  S5tb,  the  Neapolitan  division  being  placed  in  the  camp  at  the 
Serranos,  to  hold  the  Spaniards  in  check,  Habert  took  post  at  the  Grao, 
and  Palombini^s  division  was  placed  opposite  the  village  of  Mislata, 
which  was  about  half  way  between  Valencia  and  the  village  of  Quarte* 
Reille  at  the  same  time  made  a  forced  march  by  Liria  and  Benagoazil, 
and  three  bridges  being  thrown  in  the  night,  above  the  sources  of  the 
canals,  opposite  Ribaroya,  the  rest  of  the  army  crossed  the  Guadalaviar 
with  all  diligence  on  the  S6th  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  then  eight  o*clock  and  Reille  had  not  arrived,  but  Suchet, 
whose  plan  was  to  drive  all  Blake's  army  within  the  intrenched  camp, 
fearing  that  the  Spanish  general  would  evade  the  danger,  if  he  saw  the 
French  divisions  in  march,  resolved  to  push  at  once  with  Harispe*s 
infantry  and  the  cavalry  to  the  Albufera  or  salt-lake,  beyond  Valencia, 
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and  80  cut  off  Blake's  retreat  to  the  Xocar  rirer.  Robert's  brigade 
therefore  halted  to  secare  the  bridges,  until  Reille  should  come  op,  and 
YfhWe  the  troops,  left  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Gnadalaviar,  attacked 
all  the  Spanish  river  line  of  intrenchments,  Sucbet  marched  towards 
the  lake  as  rapidly  as  the  thick  woods  would  permit. 

The  French  hussars  soon  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  cavalry  at  Aldaya  and 
were  defeated,  but  this  charge  was  stopped  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  French  horsemen  coming  up  overthrew  the 
Spaniards.  During  this  time  Blake,  instead  of  falling  on  Suchet  with 
bis  reserve,  was  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  river,  especially  at 
the  village  of  Mislata,  where  a  false  attack,  to  cover  the  passage  at 
Ribaroya,  had  first  given  him  the  alarm.  Palombini,  who  was  al  this 
point,  had  passed  over  some  skirmishers,  and  then  throwing  two  brid- 
ges, attacked  the  intrenchments;  but  his  troops  were  repulsed  by 
Zayas,  and  driven  back  on  the  river  in  disorder ;  they  rallied  and  had 
effected  the  passage  of  the  canals,  when  a  Spanish  reserve  coming  op 
restored  the  fight,  and  the  French  were  finally  driven  quite  over  the 
river.  At  that  moment  Reille's  division,  save  one  brigade  which  could 
not  arrive  in  time,  crossed  at  Ribaroya,  and  in  concert  with  Robert, 
attacked  Mahi  in  the  villages  of  Manisses  and  Quarte,  which  had  been 
fortified  carefully  in  front,  but  were  quite  neglected  on  the  rear,  and 
on  the  side  of  Aldaya.  Suchet  who  had  been  somewhat  delayed  at 
Aldaya  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Mislata,  then  continued  his  march  to 
the  lake,  while  Reille  meeting  with  a  feeble  resistance  at  Manisses  and 
Quarte,  carried  both  at  one  sweep,  and  turned  Mislata  where  he  united 
with  Palombini.  Blake  and  Zayas  retired  towards  Ibe  city;  but  Mahi, 
driven  from  Quarte,  took  the  road  to  Alcira,  on  the  Xucar,  and  thus 
passing  behind  Suchet's  division,  was  entirely  cut  off  from  Valencia. 

All  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  upper  Guadalaviar,  was  now  entirely 
beaten  with  the  loss  of  its  artillery  and  baggage,  and  below  the  city, 
Uabert  was  likewise  victorious.  He  had  first  opened  a  cannonade 
against  the  Spanish  gun-boats  near  the  Grao,  and  this  flotilla  although 
in  sight  of  an  English  seventy-four  and  a  frigate,  and  closely  supported 
by  the  Papillon  sloop,  fled  without  returning  a  shot ;  the  French  then 
passed  the  water,  and  carried  the  intrenchment,  which  consisted  of  a 
feeble  breastwork,  defended  by  the  irregulars  who  had  only  two  guns. 
When  the  passage  was  effected,  Habert  fixed  his  right,  as  a  pivot,  on 
the  river,  and  sweeping  round  with  his  left,  drove  the  Spaniards  to- 
wards the  camp ;  but  before  he  could  connect  his  flank  with  Harispe's 
troops,  who  were  on  the  lake,  Obispo's  division,  flying  from  Suchet's 
cavalry,  passed  over  the  rice  grounds  between  the  lake  and  the  sea, 
and  so  escaped  to  GuUera.  The  remainder  of  Blake's  army,  about 
eighteen  thousand  of  all  kinds,  retired  to  the  camp  and  were  closely 
invested  during  the  night. 
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Three  deUGhmeots  of  French  dragoons,  each  man  having  an  infanlry 
soldier  hebind  him,  were  then  sent  by  different  roads  of  Alcira,  Cul- 
lera,  and  Cuenca,  the  two  first  in  pursuit  of  Mahi  and  Obispo,  the  lat> 
ter  to  observe  Freire.  Mahi  was  found  in  a  position  at  Alcira,  and 
Blake  had  already  sent  him  orders  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Xucar; 
but  he  had  lost  his  artillery,  his  troops  were  disheartened,  and  at  the 
first  shot  he  fled,  although  the  ground  was  strong  and  he  had  three 
thousand  men  while  the  French  were  not  above  a  thousand.  Obispo 
likewise  abandoned  Cullera  and  endeavoured  to  rejoin  Mahi,  when  a 
▼ery  heavy  and  unusual  fall  of  snow  not  only  prevented  their  junction, 
but  offered  a  fine  advantage  to  the  French.  For  the  British  consul, 
thinking  the  Xucar  would  be  defended,  had  landed  large  stores  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  at  I>enia  and  was  endeavouring  to  re-embark 
them,  when  the  storm  drove  the  ships  of  war  off  the  coast,  and  for 
three  days  fifty  cavalry  could  have  captured  Denia  and  all  the  stores. 

In  this  battle,  which  cost  the  French  less  than  five  hundred  men, 
Zayas  alone  displayed  his  usual  vigour  and  spirit,  and  while  retiring 
upon  the  city,  he  repeatedly  proposed  to  Blake  to  retreat  by  the  road 
Mahi  had  followed,  which  would  have  saved  the  army ;  yet  the  other 
was  silent,  for  he  was  in  every  way  incapable  as  an  officer.  With 
twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  a  powerful  cavalry,  and  a  wide  river  in 
his  front— with  the  command  of  several  bridges  by  which  he  could 
have  operated  on  either  side;  with  strong  intrenchments,  a  secure 
camp— with  a  fortified  city  in  the  centre,  whence  his  reserves  could 
have  reached  the  most  distant  point  of  the  scene  of  operation,  in  less 
than  two  hours--- with  all  these  advantages  he  had  permitted  Suchet, 
whose  force,  seeing  that  one  of  Reille's  brigades  had  not  arrived, 
scarcely  exceeded  his  own,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river,  to  beat  him 
at  all  points,  and  to  enclose  him,  by  a  march,  which  spread  the  French 
troops  on  a  circuit  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  or  five  hours  march  ;  and 
he  now  rejected  the  only  means  of  saving  his  army.  But  Suchet's 
operations,  which  indeed  were  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  prove  that 
he  must  have  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  adversary's  talents,  and 
the  country  people  partook  of  the  sentiment :  the  French  parties  which 
spread  over  the  country  for  provisions,  as  far  as  Xativa,  were  every  where 
well  received,  and  Blake  complained  thatValencia  contained  a  bad  people. 

The  2d  of  December,  the  Spanish  general,  finding  his  errour,  at- 
tempted at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  break  out  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadalaviar;  but  his  arrangements  were  unskilful,  and  when  his 
advanced  guard  of  five  thousand  men  had  made  way,  it  was  abandon- 
ed, and  the  main  column  returned  to  the  city.  The  next  day  many 
deserters  went  over  to  the  French,  and  Reille*s  absent  brigade  now  ar- 
rived and  re*enforced  the  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Suchet  for- 
tified his  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  having  in  the  night  of  the  30th 
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repulsed  two  thousand  Spaniards  who  made  a  sally,  Gommeneed  re- 
gular approaches  against  the  camp  and  city. 

8IIGB  or   YALERCIA. 

It  was  impossible  for  Blake  to  remain  long  in  the  camp ;  the  city 
contained  one  hundred  and  filly  thousand  souls  besides  the  troops, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  proTisioning  them,  because  Sachet's  ioTest- 
ment  was  complete.  Sixty  heavy  guns  with  their  parks  of  ammuni- 
tion which  had  reached  Sagnntum,  were  transported  across  the  river 
Guadalaviar  to  batter  the  works;  and  as  the  suburb  of  San  Yincente, 
and  the  Olivet  offered  two  projecting  points  of  the  intrenched  camp, 
which  possessed  but  feeble  means  of  defence,  the  trenches  were  opened 
against  them  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January. 

The  fire  killed  colonel  Henri,  the  chief  engineer,  but  in  the  nighl 
of  the  5th  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  camp  and  took  refuge  in  the 
city;  the  French  perceiving  the  movement,  escaladed  the  works,  and 
seized  two  of  the  suburbs  so  suddenly,  that  they  captured  eighty  pieces 
of  artillery  and  established  themselves  within  twenty  yards  of  the  town 
wall,  when  their  mortar  batteries  opened  upon  the  place.  In  the  even- 
ing, Suchet  sent  a  summons  to  Blake,  who  replied,  that  he  would  hare 
accepted  certain  terms  the  day  before,  but  that  the  bombardment  had 
convinced  him,  that  he  might  now  depend  upon  both  the  dtizens  and 
the  troops. 

This  answer  satisfied  Suchet.  He  was  convinced  the  place  would 
not  make  any  defence,  and  he  continued  to  throw  shells  until  the  8th ; 
after  which  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  suburb  of  Qoarte,  but  the 
Spaniards  still  held  out  and  he  was  defeated.  However,  the  bombard* 
ment  killed  many  persons,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  several  quar* 
ters ;  and  as  there  were  no  cellars  or  caves,  as  at  Zaragoza,  the  chief 
citizens  begged  Blake  to  capitulate.  While  be  was  debating  with  them, 
a  friar  bearing  a  flag,  which  he  called  the  Standard  of  the  Faith,  came 
up  with  a  mob,  and  insisted  upon  fighting  to  the  last,  and  when  a  pi- 
quet of  soldiers  was  sent  against  him,  he  routed  it  and  shot  the  officer; 
nevertheless  his  party  was  soon  dispersed.  Finally,  when  a  convent  of 
Dominicans  close  to  the  walls  was  taken,  and  five  batteries  ready  to 
open,  Blake  demanded  leave  to  retire  to  Alicante  with  arms,  baggage, 
and  four  guns. 

These  terms  were  refused,  but  a  capitulation  guaranteeing  property 
and  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  providing  that  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
in  the  island  of  Cabrera  should  be  exchanged  against  an  equal  number 
of  Blake's  army,  was  negotiated  and  ratified  on  the  9th.  Then  Blake 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  people,  gave  up  the  city.  Above  eighteen 
thousand  regular  troops,  with  eighty  stand  of  colours,  two  thousand 
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horses,  three  hundred  and  ninety  gnns,  forty  thoasand  moskels,  and 
enormoas  stores  of  powder  were  taken ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
remarkable  features  of  this  eiiraordinary  war,  that  intelligence  of  the 
fall  of  so  great  a  city  took  a  week  to  reach  Madrid,  and  it  was  not 
known  in  Cadiz  until  one  month  after ! 

On  the  14th  of  January  Suchet  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Va- 
lencia, having  completed  a  series  of  campaigns  in  which  the  feebleness 
of  his  adversaries  somewhat  diminished  his  glory,  but  in  which  his 
own  activity  and  skill  were  not  the  less  conspicuous.  Napoleon  crea- 
ted him  duke  of  Albufera,  and  his  civil  administration  was  strictly  in 
unison  with  his  conduct  in  the  Oeld,  that  is  to  say  vigorous  and  pru- 
dent. He  arrested  all  dangerous  persons,  especially  the  friars,  and 
sent  them  to  France,  and  he  rigorously  deprived  the  people  of  their 
military  resources;  but  he  proportioned  his  demands  to  their  real  abi- 
lity, kept  his  troops  in  perfect  discipline,  was  careful  not  to  offend  the 
citiiens  by  violating  their  customs,  or  shocking  their  religious  preju- 
dices, and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  govern  through  the 
native  authorities.  The  archbishop  and  many  of  the  clergy  aided  him, 
and  the  submission  of  the  people  was  secured. 

The  erronrs  of  the  Spaniards  contributed  as  much  to  this  object,  as 
the  prudent  vigilance  of  Suchet ;  for  although  the  city  was  lost,  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  might  have  recovered  from  the  blow,  under  the 
guidance  of  able  men.  The  convents  and  churches  were  full  of  riches, 
the  towns  and  villages  abounded  in  resources,  the  line  of  the  Xucar  was 
very  strong,  and  several  fortified  places  and  good  harbours  remained 
unsubdued ;  the  partidas  in  the  hills  were  still  numerous,  the  people 
were  willing  to  fight,  and  the  British  agents  and  the  British  fleets  were 
ready  to  aid,  and  to  supply  arms  and  stores.  The  junta  however  dis- 
solved itself,  the  magistrates  fled  from  their  posts,  the  populace  were 
left  without  chiefs ;  and  when  the  consul,  Tupper,  proposed  to  establish 
a  commission  of  government,  having  at  its  head  the  padre  Rico,  the 
author  of  Valencia's  first  defence  against  Moncey,  and  the  most  able  and 
energetic  man  in  those  parts,  Mahi  evaded  the  proposition ;  be  would 
not  give  Rico  power,  and  showed  every  disposition  to  impede  useful 
eiertion.  Then  the  leading  people  either  openly  submitted  or  secretly 
entered  into  connexion  with  the  French,  who  were  thus  enabled  tran- 
quilly to  secure  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  regency  at  Cadiz 
refused  the  stipulated  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  Spanish  army  was  sent 
to  France,  and  the  horrors  of  the  island  of  Cabrera  were  prolonged. 

During  the  siege  of  Valencia,  Freire,  with  his  Murcians,  including  a 
body  of  cavalry,  had  abandoned  the  passes  of  the  Contreras  district  and 
retired  across  the  Xucar  to  Almanza  ;  Mahi  occupied  Alcoy,  and  Villa 
Campa  had  marched  to  Carthagena.  Suchet  wished  to  leave  them  un- 
disturbed until  he  was  ready  to  attack  Alicante  itself.    But  to  ensure  the 
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fall  of  Valencia,  Napoleon  had  directed  Soalt  to  hold  ten  thoosand  i 
in  the  Despcffas  Perros,  ready  to  march  if  necessary  to  Suchet*8 
ance ;  and  at  the  same  time  Marmont  was  ordered  to  detach  Montbron 
with  two  diyisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tagas,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Aragon.  These  last-named 
troops  should  have  interposed  between  Valencia  and  Alicante  before  the 
battle  of  the  26th,  but  they  were  delayed,  and  only  reached  Almania  on 
the  9lh,  the  very  day  Valencia  surrendered.  Freire  retreated  before 
them,  and  Mahi,  who  was  preparing  to  advance  again  to  Alcira,  took 
shelter  in  Alicante.  Montbron  knew  that  Valencia  had  fallen,  and  was 
advised  by  Suchet  to  return  immediately,  but  ambitions  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  &he  hour  he  marched  against  Alicante,  and  throwing  a  few  shells 
summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  municipal  authorities,  the  governor 
and  many  of  the  leading  people,  were  disposed  to  yield,  yet  Montbron 
did  not  press  them,  and  when  he  retired  the  place  was,  as  Sochel  had 
foreseen,  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  consul,  Tupper,  and  Roche, 
the  military  agent,  by  distributing  clothes  and  food  to  the  naked  famish- 
ing soldiers,  restored  their  courage,  drew  many  more  to  Alicante,  and 
stopped  the  desertion,  which  was  so  great  that  in  one  month  Freire's 
division  alone  had  lost  two  thousand  men.  Mootbrun's  attempt,  there- 
fore, hurt  the  French  interests,  and  his  troops  on  their  return  to  Toledo 
wasted  and  pillaged  the  country  through  which  they  passed  in  a 
shameful  manner. 

Villa  Campa  now  abandoned  Carlhagena  and  returned  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Albarazin  ;  and  Suchet,  embarrassed  by  the  failure  at  Alicante, 
and  dreading  the  fever  at  Carthagena,  posted  Harispe's  division  on  the 
Xocar,  to  guard  against  the  pestilence  rather  than  to  watch  the  enemy* 
Yet  he  seized  Gandia  and  Denia,  which  last  was  strangely  neglected  both 
by  the  Spaniards  and  by  the  British  squadron  after  the  stores  were 
removed;  for  the  castle  had  sixty  guns  mounted,  and  many  vessels 
were  in  the  port ;  and  as  a  post  it  was  important,  and  might  easily  have 
been  secured  until  a  Spanish  garrison  could  be  thrown  in.  When  tbeae 
points  were  secured,  Suchet  detached  a  brigade  on  the  side  of  Cabrillas 
to  preserve  the  communication  with  Cuenca,  and  then  directed  Mens- 
nter's  division  to  form  the  siege  of  Peniscola ;  but  at  the  moment  of 
investing  that  place,  intelligence  arrived  that  Tarragona,  the  garrison  of 
which,  contrary  to  orders,  had  consumed  the  reserve  provisions,  was 
menaced  by  Lacy ;  wherefore  Severoli's  divinon  moved  from  Valencia 
to  replace  Mensnier,  and  the  latter  marched  to  Tortosa  in  aid  of  Tarrar 
gona.  Previous  to  Meusnier^s  arrival,  Lafosse,  governor  of  Tortosa,  had 
advanced  with  some  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  to  the  fort  of 
Balaguer,  to  observe  Lacy,  and  being  falsely  told  tliat  the  Spaniards 
were  in  retreat,  entered  Cambril  the  19th,  and  from  thence  poshed  on 
with  his  cavalry  to  Tarragona.     Lacy  was  nearer  than  he  imagined. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Catalan  army  was  posted  in  the  valley 
of  the  Congosta  and  at  Hataro,  to  intercept  the  French  convoy  to  Barce- 
lona. In  December  Manrice  Mathien  seized  Mataro,  while  Decaen,  who 
had  received  some  re-enforcements,  brought  down  the  long  eipected 
convoy,  and  the  Spaniards  being  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  after  a 
alight  action,  opened  the  road.  When  Decaen  retamed  to  Gerona  they 
resnmed  their  position,  hot  I^cy  after  proposing  several  new  projects, 
which  he  generally  relinqatshed  at  the  moment  of  execution,  at  last 
decided  to  fall  on  Tarragona,  and  afterwards  to  invade  Aragon.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  ofTEroles*  division  and  some  cavalry,  in  all  about  six 
thousand  men,  from  the  Congosta,  and  took  post  about  the  18lh  of 
January,  at  Reus.  Stores  from  Cadis  were  landed  from  the  English 
vessels  at  cape  Salou;  captain  Codrington  repaired  to  the  Spanish 
quarters  on  the  19th  to  concert  a  combined  operation  with  the  fleet,  and 
it  was  at  this  moment  the  scouts  brought  word  that  I^afosse  had  entered 
Tarragona  with  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  French  infantry,  about  eight 
hundred  in  number,  were  at  Villa  Seca,  ignorant  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spanish  army. 

Lacy  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  captain  Codrington 
would  have  returned  to  his  ship,  but  a  patrol  of  French  dragoons  chased 
him  back,  and  another  patrol  pushing  to  Salou  made  two  captains  and 
a  lieutenant  of  the  squadron  prisoners,  and  brought  them  to  Villa  Seca. 
By  this  time,  however,  Lacy  had  fallen  upon  the  French  infantry  in 
front,  and  Eroles  turning  both  their  flanks,  and  closing  upon  their  rear, 
killed  or  wounded  two  hundred  when  the  remainder  surrendered. 

The  naval  officers,  thus  freed,  immediately  regained  their  ships,  and 
the  squadron  was  that  night  before  Tarragona ;  but  a  gale  of  wind  off 
shore  impeded  its  fire,  the  Spaniards  did  not  appear  on  the  land-side, 
and  the  next  day  the  increasing  gale  obliged  the  ships  to  anchor  to  the 
eastward.  Lacy  had  meanwhile  abandoned  the  project  against  Tarragona, 
and  after  sending  his  prisoners  to  Busa,  went  off  himself  towards  Mont- 
serrat,  leaving  Eroles'  division,  re-enforced  by  a  considerable  body  of 
armed  peasantry,  in  a  position  at  Aliafulla,  behind  the  Gaya.  Here  the 
bridge  in  front  being  broken,  and  the  position  strong,  Eroles,  who  had 
been  also  promised  the  aid  of  Sarsfield*s  division,  awaited  the  attack  of 
three  thousand  men  who  were  coming  from  Barcelona.  He  was  how- 
ever ignorant  that  Decaen,  finding  the  ways  from  Gerona  open,  because 
Sarsfleld  had  moved  to  the  side  of  Vich,  had  sent  general  Lamarque 
with  five  thousand  men  to  Barcelona,  and  that  Maurice  Mathieu  was 
thus  in  march  not  with  three  but  eight  thousand  good  troops. 

BATTLE   OP   ALTAFFLLA. 

The  French  generals,  anxious  to  surprise  Eroles,  look  pains  to  con- 
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ceal  their  numbers,  and  while  Maurice  Mathieu  appeared  in  front,  La- 
marque  was  turning  the  left  flank.  They  marched  all  night,  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  24th,  having  forded  the  river,  made  a  well  combined 
and  vigorous  attack,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  more  than  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  dispersion 
of  the  beaten  troops  baffled  pursuit,  and  the  French  in  returning  to  Bar- 
celona  suffered  from  the  fire  of  the  British  squadron,  but  Eroles  com- 
plained that  Sarsfield  had  kept  away  with  a  settled  design  to  sacrifice 
him. 

While  this  was  passing  in  Lower  Catalonia,  Decaen  scoured  the 
higher  country  about  Olot,  and  then  descending  into  the  valley  of  Vich 
defeated  Sarsfield  at  Centellas,  and  that  general  himself  was  taken,  but 
rescued  by  one  of  his  soldiers.  From  Centellas,  Decaen  marched  by 
Caldasand  Sabadel  upon  Barcelona,  where  he  arrived  the  27th  Janaary, 
meanwhile  Meusnier  re-victualled  Tarragona.  Thus  the  Catalans  were 
again  reduced  to  great  straits,  for  the  French  knowing  that  they  were 
soon  to  be  re-enforced,  occnpied  all  the  seacoast,  made  new  roads  out 
of  reach  of  fire  from  the  ships,  established  fresh  posts  at  Moncado, 
Mataro,  Palamos,  and  Cadagues,  placed  detachments  in  the  higher  val- 
leys, and  obliged  their  enemies  to  resort  once  more  to  an  irregular 
warfare ;  which  was  however  but  a  feeble  resource,  because  from  Lacy^s 
policy  the  people  were  now  generally  disarmed  and  discontented. 

Milans,  Manso,  Eroles,  Sarsfield,  and  Rovera,  indeed,  although  con- 
tinually quarrelling,  kept  the  field;  and  being  still  supplied  with  arms 
and  stores  which  the  British  navy  contrived  to  land,  and  send  into  the 
interior,  sustained  the  war  as  partisans  until  new  combinations  were 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  England ;  but  Lacy's  intrigues  and  unpopu- 
larity increased,  a  general  gloom  prevailed,  and  the  foundations  of 
strength  in  the  principality  were  shaken.  The  patriots  indeed  still 
possessed  the  mountains,  but  the  French  held  all  the  towns,  all  the 
ports,  and  most  of  the  lines  of  communication ;  and  their  moveable 
columns  without  difficulty  gathered  the  harvests  of  the  valleys,  and 
chased  the  most  daring  of  the  partisans.  Meanwhile  Suchet,  seeing 
that  Tarragona  was  secure,  renewed  his  operations. 

81S6B  OP   PElflSCOLA. 

This  fortress,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  in  the  sea,  was 
nearly  impregnable;  and  the  only  communication  with  the  shore,  was 
by  a  neck  of  land  sixty  yards  wide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  long.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  there  was  a  strong  castle,  well  furnished  with 
guns  and  provisions,  and  some  British  ships  of  war  were  at  hand  to  aid 
the  defence;  the  rock  yielded  copious  springs  of  water,  and  deep 
marshes  covered  the  approach  to  the  neck  of  land,  which  being  covered 
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by  the  waves  in  heavy  gales,  had  also  an  artiGcial  cut  defended  by  bat- 
teries and  flanked  by  gun-boats.  Garcia  Navarro,  who  had  been  taken 
during  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  but  had  escaped  from  France,  was  now 
governor  of  Peniscola,  and  his  garrison  was  sufficiently  numerous. 

On  the  20th  ground  was  broken,  and  mortar-batteries  being  eata« 
blished  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  opened  their  fire  on  the 
28th. 

In  the  night  of  the  31st  a  parallel  five  hundred  yards  long  was 
built  of  fascines  and  gabions,  and  batteries  were  commenced  on  either 
flank. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d  of  February  the  approaches  were  pushed 
beyond  the  first  parallel,  and  the  breaching  batteries  being  finished 
and  armed  were  going  to  open  when  a  privateer  captured  a  despatch 
from  the  governor,  who  complained  in  it  that  the  English  wished  to 
take  the  command  of  the  place,  and  declared  his  resolution  rather  to 
surrender  than  suffer  them  to  do  so.  On  this  hint  Suchet  opened  ne- 
gotiations which  terminated  in  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress,  the 
troops  being  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased.  The  French  found 
sixty  guns  mounted,  and  the  easy  reduction  of  such  a  strong  place, 
which  secured  their  line  of  communication,  produced  a  general  dispo- 
sition in  the  Yalencians  to  submit  to  fortune.  Such  is  Suchet*s  account 
of  this  afTair,  but  the  colour  which  he  thought  it  necessary  ta  give  to 
a  transaction,  full  of  shame  and  dishonour  to  Navarro,  can  only  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  Peniscola.  The  true  causes  of 
its  fall  were  treachery  and  cowardice.  The  garrison  were  from  the 
first  desponding  and  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  British  naval  officers 
did  but  stimulate  the  troops  and  general  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
country. 

After  this  capture,  six  thousand  Poles  quitted  Suchet,  for  Napoleon 
required  all  the  troops  of  that  nation  for  his  Russian  expedition.  These 
veterans  marched  by  Jaca,  taking  with  them  the  prisoners  of  Blake's 
army ;  at  the  same  time  Reille*s  two  French  divisions  were  ordered  to 
form  a  separate  corps  of  observation  on  the  lower  Ebro,  and  Palombini's 
Italian  division  was  sent  towards  Soria  and  Calatayud  to  oppose  Montijo, 
Villa  Campa,  and  Bassecour,  who  were  still  in  joint  operation  on  that 
side.  But  Reille  soon  marched  towards  Aragon,  and  Severoli's  division 
took  his  place  on  the  lower  Ebro ;  for  the  partidas  of  Duran,  Empeci- 
nado,  and  those  numerous  bands  from  the  Asturias  and  La  Montaiia 
composing  the  seventh  army,  harassed  Navarre  and  Aragon  and  were 
too  powerful  for  Caffarelli.  Mina's  also  re-entered  Aragon  in  January, 
surprised  Huesca,  and  being  attacked  during  his  retreat  at  Lumbiar 
repulsed  the  enemy  and  carried  off  his  prisoners. 

Suchet*s  field  force  in  Valencia  was  thus  reduced  by  twenty  thousand 
men,  he  had  only  fifteen  thousand  left,  and  consequently  could  not 
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push  the  inrasioB  on  the  aide  of  Morcia.  The  approaching  departure 
of  Napoleon  from  Paris  also  altered  the  situation  of  the  French  armies 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  king  was  again  appointed  the  emperor's  lien- 
tenant,  and  he  extended  the  right  wing  of  Sachet's  army  to  Gaenca, 
and  concentrated  the  army  of  the  centre  at  Madrid ;  thus  Valencia  was 
made,  as  it  were,  a  mere  head  of  cantonments,  in  front  of  which  fresh 
Spanish  armies  soon  assembled,  and  Alicante  then  became  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  English  government.  Sachet,  who  had  neglected  the 
wound  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Saguntum,  now  fell  into  a  dangerous 
disorder,  and  that  fierce  flame  of  war  which  seemed  destined  to  lick  up 
all  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  power,  was  suddenly  extinguished. 

OBSSaVATIONS. 

1*.  The  events  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  were  but 
a  continuation  of  those  faults  which  had  before  ruined  the  Spanish 
cause  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  namely,  the  neglect  of  all  good 
military  usages,  and  the  mania  for  fighting  great  battles  with  bad 
troops. 

2«.  Blake  needed  not  to  have  fought  a  serious  action  during  any  part 
of  the  campaign.  He  might  have  succoured  Saguntum  without  a  dan« 
geroos  battle,  and  might  have  retreated  in  safety  behind  the  Guadala- 
viar;  he  might  have  defended  that  river  without  risking  his  whole 
army,  and  then  have  retreated  behind  the  Xucar.  He  should  never 
have  shut  up  his  army  in  Valencia,  but  having  done  so  he  should  never 
have  capitulated.  Eighteen  thousand  men,  well  conducted,  could 
always  have  broken  through  the  thin  circle  of  investment,  drawn  by 
Suchet,  especially  as  the  Spaniards  had  the  power  of  operating  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  But  the  campaign  was  one  huge  errour  through- 
out, and  was  pithily  summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Being  accused  by  the  regency  at  Cadix  of  having  caused  the 
catastrophe,  by  permitting  the  army  of  the  north  and  that  of  Portugal 
to  send  re-enforcements  to  Suchet,  he  replied  thus^^  The  misfortunes 
of  Valencia  are  to  be  attributed  to  Blake's  ignorance  of  his  profession, 
and  to  Mahi*s  cowardice  and  treachery  T' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OperatioDt  in  ADdaliisia  and  Estramadura — Description  of  Soutt't  position — Events  in  Es- 
tranuidura'-BaTlcsteroa  arrives  at  AI(^ras— Advances  to  Alcala  de  Garules— Is  driven 
back— Soult  designs  to  besiege  Tarifa— Conclndes  a  convention  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco— It  is  frustrated  by  England— Ballesteros  cooped  up  under  the  gunsof  Gibral- 
tar by  Seni^l^S  and  Godinot^ Colonel  Skerrctt  sails  for  Tarifa— The  French  march  against 
Tarifa— Are  stopped  in  the  pass  of  La  Pena  by  the  fire  of  the  British  ships — They  retire 
from  San  Roque — General  Godinot  shoots  himself— General  Hill  surprises  general 
Girmrd  at  Aroyo  Molino,  and  returns  to  the  Alemtejo— French  re-enforced  in  Estrama- 
dura-Their  movements  checked  by  insubordination  amongst  the  troops — Hill  again 
advances —  Endeavours  to  surprise  the  French  at  Merida — Fine  conduct  of  captain 
Neveux— Hill  marches  to  Almendralejos  to  fight  Drouet— The  latter  retires — Phtlippon 
sends  a  party  from  Badajox  to  forage  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana— Colonel  Abercrombie 
defeats  a  iqaadron  of  cavalry  at  Fuente  del  Maestro- Hill  returns  to  the  Alemtcjio. 

OniATTONS  III   ANVALUSIA   AHB  BSTIAHADUKA. 

Tie  affairs  of  these  provinces  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  they 
cannot  be  treated  separately,  wherefore,  taking  Soult*s  position  at  Se- 
ville as  the  centre  of  a  vast  system,  I  will  show  how,  from  thence,  he 
dealt  his  powerful  blows  around,  and  straggled,  even  as  a  consuming 
fire,  which  none  could  smother  though  many  tried. 

Seville  the  base  of  his  movements,  and  the  storehouse  of  his  army, 
was  fortified  with  temporary  citadels,  which,  the  people  being  generally 
submissive,  were  tenable  against  desultory  attacks.  From  this  point 
he  maintained  his  line  of  communication,  with  the  army  of  Portugal, 
through  Estramadura,  and  with  Madrid  through  La  Mancha;  and  from 
this  point  he  sustained  the  most  diversified  operations  on  all  parts  of  a 
circle,  which  embraced  the  condado  de  Niebla,  Cadis,  Grenada,  Cordova, 
and  Estramadura. 

The  Niebla,  which  furnished  large  supplies,  was  the  most  vulnerable 
point,  because  from  thence  the  allies  might  intercept  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Guadalquivir,  and  so  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz ;  and  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  would  cover  the  assembly  of  the  troops  until  the  moment  of 
attack.  Moreover,  expeditions  from  Cadiz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana 
were  as  we  have  seen  frequent.  Nevertheless,  when  Blake  and  Balles- 
teros had  been  driven  from  Ayamonte,  in  July  and  August,  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  condado  with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of  Payma- 
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go,  wherefore  Soult,  dreading  the  autamnal  pestilence,  did  not  keep 
more  than  twelve  hundred  men  on  that  side. 

The  blockade  of  the  Isia  was  always  maintained  by  Victor,  whose 
position  formed  an  irregular  crescent,  extending  from  San  Lucar  de 
Barameda  on  the  right,  to  Gonil  on  the  left,  and  running  through 
Xeres,  Arcos,  Medina  Sidonta,  and  Chiclana.  But  that  marshal  while 
thus  posted  was  in  a  manner  blockaded  himself.  In  the  Isia,  including 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  division,  there  were  never  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  troops,  who,  having  the  command  of  the  sea,  could  at  any 
moment  land  on  the  flanks  of  the  French.  The  partidas,  although 
neither  numerous  nor  powerful,  often  impeded  the  intercourse  with 
Seville;  the  serranos  of  the  Ronda  and  the  regular  forces  at  Algeiiras 
issuing,  as  it  were,  from  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  cut  the  communi- 
cation with  Grenada ;  and  as  Tarifa  was  still  held  by  the  allies,  for  ge- 
neral Campbell  would  never  relinquish  that  important  point,  the  fresh 
supplies  of  cattle,  drawn  from  the  great  plain  called  the  Caropifia  de 
Tarifa,  were  straightened.  Meanwhile  the  expeditions  to  Estramadura 
and  Murcia,  the  battles  of  Barosa  and  Albuera,  and  the  rout  of  Baza, 
had  employed  all  the  disposable  part  of  the  army  of  the  south ;  hence 
yictor*s  corps,  scarcely  strong  enough  to  preserve  its  own  fortified 
position,  could  make  no  progress  in  the  attack  of  the  Isla.  This  weak- 
ness of  the  French  army  being  well  known  in  Cadiz,  the  safety  of  that 
city  was  no  longer  doubtful,  a  part  of  the  British  garrison  therefore 
joined  lord  Wellington's  army,  and  Blake  as  we  have  seen  carried  his 
Albuera  soldiers  to  Valencia. 

In  Grenada  the  fourth  corps,  which,  after  the  departure  of  Sebastiani, 
was  commanded  by  general  Laval,  had  two  distinct  tasks  to  fulfil.  The 
one  to  defend  the  eastern  frontier  from  the  Murcian  army ;  the  other 
to  maintain  the  coast  line,  beyond  the  Alpuxaras,  against  the  efforts  of 
the  partidas  of  those  mountains,  against  the  serranos  of  the  Ronda, 
and  against  the  expeditionary  armies  from  Cadiz  and  from  Algeziras. 
Howerer,  the  defeat  at  Baza,  and  the  calling  off  of  Mahi,  Freire,  and 
Montijo  to  aid  the  Valenciau  operations,  secured  the  Grenadan  frontier; 
and  Martin  Carrera,  who  was  left  there  with  a  small  force,  having 
pushed  his  partisan  excursions  rashly,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Lorca 
about  the  period  when  Valencia  surrendered. 

Cordova  was  generally  occupied  by  a  division  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  who  were  ready  to  operate  on  the  side  of  Estramadura,  or  on 
that  of  Murcia,  and  meanwhile  chased  the  partidas,  who  were  more 
numerous  there  than  in  other  parts,  and  were  also  connected  with  those 
of  La  Mancha. 

Estramadura  was  the  mostdiflScuIt  field  of  operation.  There  Bada- 
joz,  an  advanced  point,  was  to  be  supplied  and  defended  from  the 
most  formidable  army  in  the  Peninsula ;  there  the  communications 
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with  Madrid,  and  wilh  the  army  of  Porlogal,  were  to  be  maintained 
hj  the  way  of  Truxiilo ;  and  there  the  fifth  French  corps,  commanded 
by  Dronet,  had  to  collect  its  sabsistence  from  a  ravaged  country ;  to 
preserve  its  coromnnications  over  the  Sierra  Morena  with  Seville;  to 
protect  the  march  of  monthly  convoys  to  BadajoE ;  to  observe  the  corps 
of  general  Hill,  and  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Morillo's  Spanish  army, 
which  was  becoming  numeroas  and  bold. 

Neither  the  Spanish  nor  British  divisions  could  prevent  Dronet  from 
sending  convoys  to  Badajox,  because  of  the  want  of  bridges  on  the 
Guadiana,  below  the  fortress,  but  Morillo  incommoded  his  foraging 
parties ;  for  being  posted  at  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  having  his 
retreat  upon  Portugal  always  secure,  he  vexed  the  country  about 
Caceres,  and  even  pushed  his  incursions  to  Truxiilo.  The  French  ge- 
neral, therefore,  kept  a  strong  detachment  beyond  the  Guadiana ;  but 
this  exposed  his  troops  to  Hilfs  enterprises ;  and  that  bold  and  vigilant 
commander  having  ten  thousand  excellent  troops,  and  being  well 
instructed  by  Wellington,  was  a  very  dangerous  neighbour. 

Marmont's  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  the  construction  of 
the  forts  and  bridge  at  Almaraz,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  division 
at  Truxiilo,  and  connected  him  wilh  the  army  of  the  south,  tended  in* 
deed  to  hold  Hill  in  check,  and  strengthened  the  French  position  in 
Estramadura ;  nevertheless,  Drouet  generally  remained  near  Zafra  with 
his  main  body,  because  from  thence  he  could  more  easily  make  his 
retreat  good  to  the  Horena,  or  advance  to  Merida  and  Badiyoz  as  occa* 
sion  required. 

Such  was  the  state  of  military  affairs  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
circle  round  Seville,  at  the  period  when  Suchet  invaded  Valencia,  and 
Wellington  blockaded  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and  to  support  his  extensive 
operations,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  if  his  share  of  the  re-enforcements 
which  entered  Spain  in  July  and  August  had  joined  him,  would  have 
had  about  a  hundred  thousand  troops,*  of  which  ninety  thousand 
men  and  fourteen  thousand  horses  were  French.  But  the  re-enforce- 
ments were  detained  in  the  different  governments,  and  the  actual 
number  of  French  present  with  the  eagles  was  not  more  than  sixty- 
seven  thousand. 

The  first  corps  contained  twenty  thousand ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  about 
eleven  thousand  each ;  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  was  five  thousand ;  twen- 
ty thousand  formed  a  disposable  reserve,  and  the  rest  of  the  force  con- 
sisted of  e$copaiero$  and  civic  guards,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in 
the  garrisons  and  police.  Upon  pressing  occasions,  Soult  could  there- 
fore take  the  field,  at  any  point,  with  twenty  four  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  in  Estramadura,  on  very  pressing  occasions,  with  even 
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a  greater  namber  of  excellent  troops  well  and  powerfully  organized. 
The  manner  in  which  this  great  army  was  paralyzed  in  the  latter  part 
of  1811,  shall  DOW  be  shown. 

In  October,  Drouet  was  in  the  Morena,  and  Girard  at  Merida,  watch- 
ing Morillo,  who  was  in  Caceres,  when  Soult,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Seville  after  his  Murcian  expedition,  sent  three  thousand  men  to  Freje- 
nal,  seemingly  to  menace  the  Alemtejo.  General  Hill  therefore  recalled 
his  brigades  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  concentrated  his 
whole  corps  behind  the  Campo  Mayor  on  the  9th. 

The  11th  Girard  and  Drouet  advanced,  the  Spanish  cavalry  retired 
from  Caceres,  the  French  drove  Morillo  to  Gasa  de  Cantelkina,  and  every* 
thing  indicated  a  serious  attack  ;  but  at  this  moment  Soult^s  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  Ballesteros  in  the  Ronda,  and  he 
recalled  the  force  from  Frejenal.  Drouet,  who  had  reached  Merida, 
then  retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  Girard  with  a  division  and  some  cavalry 
near  Caceres. 

Ballesteros  had  disembarked  at  Algeziras  on  the  11th  of  September, 
and  immediately  marched  with  his  own  and  Beguines*  troops,  in  all 
four  thousand  men,  to  Ximena,  raising  fresh  levies  and  collecting  the 
serranos  of  the  Ronda  as  he  advanced.  On  the  18th  he  had  endeavoured 
to  succour  the  castle  of  Alcala  de  Gazules,  where  Begnines  had  a  gar* 
rison,  but  a  French  detachment  from  Chiclana  had  already  reduced 
that  post,  and  after  some  skirmishing  both  sides  fell  back,  the  one  to 
Chiclana,  the  other  to  Ximena. 

At  this  time  six  thousand  French  were  collected  at  Ubriqae,  intend- 
ing to  occupy  the  seacoast,  from  Algeziras  to  Conil,  in  furtherance  ofa 
great  project  which  Soult  was  then  meditating,  and  by  which  he  hoped 
to  effect,  not  only  the  entire  subjection  of  Andalusia,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  power  in  the  Peninsula.  But  this  design,  which 
shall  be  hereafter  explained  more  fully,  required  several  preliminary 
operations,  amongst  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
Tarifa  ;  for  that  place,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  fur- 
nished either  a  protection,  or  a  dangerous  point  of  offence,  to  the  Me- 
diterranean trade,  following  the  relations  of  its  possessor  with  England. 
It  affected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supplies  of  the  French  before  the  Isia; 
it  was  from  its  nearness,  and  from  the  run  of  the  current,  the  most 
convenient  and  customary  point  for  trading  with  Morocco ;  it  menaced 
the  security  of  Ceuta,  and  it  possessed,  from  ancient  recollections,  a 
species  of  feudal  superiority  over  the  smaller  towns,  and  ports  along 
the  coast,  which  would  have  given  the  French,  if  they  had  taken  it,  a 
moral  influence  of  some  consequence. 

Soult  had  in  August  despatched  a  confidential  officer  from  Gonil  to 
the  African  coast  to  negotiate  with  the  Barbaric  emperor,  and  the  latter 
had  agreed  to  a  convention,  by  which  he  engaged  to  exclude  British 
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agents  from  bis  court;  and  to  permit  vessels  of  ail  nations  to  use  the 
Moorish  flag  to  cover  their  cargoes,  while  carrying  lo  the  French  those 
supplies  hitherto  sent  to  the  allies,  provided  Soult  would  occupy  Tarifa 
as  a  d^p6t.  This  important  convention  was  on  the  point  of  being  rati- 
fied, when  the  opportune  arrival  of  some  unusually  magnificent  presents 
from  England,  turned  the  scale  against  the  French  :  their  agent  was  then 
dismissed,  the  English  supplies  were  increased*  aad  Mr.  Stuart  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  hortes  to  remount  the  allied 
cavalry. 

Although  foiled  in  this  attempt,  Soult,  calculating  on  the  capricious 
nature  of  Barbarians,  resolved  to  fulfil  his  part  by  the  capture  of  Tarifa; 
hence  it  was,  that  when  Ballesteros  appeared  at  Ximena,  he  arrested  the 
movement  of  Drouet  against  the  Alemtejo,  and  sent  troops  from  Seville 
by  Ubrique  against  the  Spanish  general,  whose  position  besides  being 
extremely  inconvenient  to  the  first  and  fourth  corps,  was  likely  to  aflbct 
the  taking  of  Tarifa.  Ballesteros,  if  re-enforced,  might  also  have  become 
very  dangerous  to  the  blockade  of  Cadii,  by  intercepting  the  supplies 
from  the  Gampifia  de  Tarifa,  and  still  more  by  menacing  Victor's  com- 
munications with  Seville,  along  the  Guadalquivir.  A  demonstration  by 
the  allies  in  the  Isia  de  Leon  arrested  the  march  of  these  French  troops 
for  a  moment,  but  on  the  14th  eight  thousand  men  under  generals  Go- 
dinot  and  Semel^  advanced  upon  San  Roque  and  Algeiiras.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  those  places  immediately  fled  to  the  Green  island,  and  Ballesteros 
took  refuge  under  Gibraltar,  where  his  flanks  were  covered  by  the  gun- 
boats of  the  place.  The  garrison  was  too  weak  to  assist  him  with  men, 
and  thus  cooped  up,  he  lived  upon  the  resources  of  the  place,  while 
efforts  were  therefore  made  to  draw  off  the  French  by  harassing  their 
flanks.  The  naval  means  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  his  whole 
army  to  another  quarter,  but  seven  hundred  were  transported  to 
Manilba,  where  the  serranos  and  some  partidas  had  assembled  on 
tbe  left  of  the  French,  and  at  the  same  time  twelve  hundred  British 
troops  with  four  guns,  under  colonel  Skerrelt,  and  two  thousand  Spa* 
niards,  under  Copons,  sailed  from  Cadiz  to  Tarifa  to  act  upon  the 
French  right. 

Copons  was  driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  but  Skerrett  arrived  the 
17th.  The  next  day  Godinot  sent  a  detachment  against  him,  but  the 
sea-road  by  which  it  marched  was  so  swept  with  the  guns  of  the  Tuscan 
frigate,  aided  by  the  boats  of  the  Stately,  that  the  French  after  losing 
some  men  returned.  Then  Godinot  and  Semd^  being  in  dispute,  and 
without  provisions,  retreated ;  they  were  followed  by  Ballesteros*  cavah7 
as  far  as  Ximena,  where  tbe  two  generals  separated  in  great  anger,  and 
Godinot  having  reached  Seville  shot  himself.  This  failure  in  the  south 
unsettled  Soolt's  plans,  and  was  followed  by  a  heavier  disaster  in  Estra- 
madura. 
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SUBPRIBE  OF  ABOTO  HOLIRO. 

When  Drouet  had  retired  to  Zafra,  Hill  received  orders  from  Wel- 
lington to  drive  Girard  away  from  Caceres,  that  Morillo  might  forage 
that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  his  corps  at  Albuquerque 
on  the  85d,  and  Morillo  brought  the  fifth  Spanish  army  to  Aliseda  on 
the  Salor.  Girard  was  then  at  Caceres  with  an  advanced  guard  at 
Aroyo  de  Puerco,  but  on  the  24 ih  Hill  occupied  Aliseda  and  Ca^  de 
Gantiliana,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry  drove  the  French  from  Aroyo  de 
Puerco.  The  86th  at  daybreak  Hill  entered  Malpartida  de  Caceres,  and 
his  cavalry  pushed  back  that  of  the  enemy.  Girard  then  abandoned 
Caceres,  but  the  weather  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  Hill,  having  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements,  halted  for  the  night  at 
Malpartida. 

On  the  morning  of  the  87th  the  Spaniards  entered  Caceres ;  the 
enemy  was  tracked  to  Torremocha  on  the  road  to  Merida;  and  the 
British  general,  hoping  to  intercept  their  line  of  march,  pursued  by  a 
cross  road,  through  Aldea  de  Cano  and  Casa  de  Don  Antonio.  During 
this  movement  intelligence  was  received  that  the  French  general  had 
halted  at  Aroyo  Molino,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Albala,  on  the  main 
road  to  Caceres,  which  proved  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  new  direction 
taken  by  the  allies,  and  only  looked  to  a  pursuit  from  Caceres.  Hill 
immediately  seized  the  advantage,  and  by  a  forced  march  reached 
Alcuesca  in  the  night,  being  then  within  a  league  of  Aroyo  de  Molino. 

This  village  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and  behind  it  a  sierra  or  ridge 
of  rocks,  rose  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  wide  on  the 
chord.  One  road  led  directly  from  Alcuesca  upon  Aroyo,  another 
entered  it  from  the  left,  and  three  led  from  it  to  the  right.  The  most 
distant  of  the  last  was  the  Truxillo  road,  which  rounded  the  extremity 
of  the  sierra ;  the  nearest  was  the  Merida  road,  and  between  them  was 
that  of  Medellin. 

During  the  night,  though  the  weather  was  dreadful,  no  fires  were 
permitted  in  the  allied  camp;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
88th,  the  troops  moved  to  a  low  ridge,  half  a  mile  from  Aroyo,  under 
cover  of  which  they  formed  three  bodies;  the  infantry  on  the  wings 
and  the  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  left  column  then  marched  straight 
upon  the  village,  the  right  marched  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the 
sierra,  where  the  road  to  Truxillo  turned  the  horn  of  the  crescent;  the 
cavalry  kept  its  due  place  between  both. 

One  brigade  of  Girard's  division,  having  marched  at  four  o'clock  by 
the  road  of  Medellin,  was  already  safe,  but  Dombrouski's  brigade  and 
the  cavalry  of  Briche  were  still  in  the  place ;  the  horses  of  the  rear- 
guard, unbridled,  were  tied  to  the  olive-trees,  and  the  infantry  were 
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only  gathering  to  form  on  the  Medellin  road  outside  the  Tillage.  Girard 
himself  was  in  his  quarters,  waiting  for  his  horse,  when  two  British 
officers  galloped  down  the  street,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  confusion ;  the 
cavalry  bridled  their  horses,  and  the  infantry  ran  to  their  alarm-posts. 
But  a  thick  mist  rolled  down  the  craggy  mountain,  a  terrifying  shout, 
drowning  even  the  clatter  of  the  elements  arose  on  the  blast,  and  with 
the  dhying  storm  came  the  seventy-first  and  ninety-second  regiments, 
charging  down  the  street.  Then  the  French  rear-guard  of  cavalry, 
fighting  and  struggling  hard,  were  driven  to  the  end  of  the  village,  and 
the  infantry,  hastily  forming  their  squares,  covered  the  main  body  of 
the  horsemen  which  gathered  on  their  left. 

The  seventy-first  immediately  lined  the  garden-walls,  and  opened  a 
galling  fire  on  the  nearest  square,  while  the  ninety-second  filing  out  of 
the  streets  formed  upon  the  French  right ;  the  fiftieth  regiment  closely 
following,  secured  the  prisoners  in  the  village,  and  the  rest  of  the  co- 
lumn, headed  by  the  Spanish  cavalry,  skirled  the  outside  of  the  houses, 
and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  line  of  retreat.  The  guns  soon  opened 
on  the  French  squares,  the  thirteenth  dragoons  captured  their  artillery, 
the  ninth  dragoons  and  German  hussars  charged  their  cavalry  and 
entirely  dispersed  it  with  great  loss;  but  Girard,  an  intrepid  officer, 
although  wounded,  still  kept  his  infantry  together,  and  continued  his 
retreat  by  the  Truxillo  road.  The  right  column  of  the  allies  was  how- 
ever already  in  possession  of  that  line,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
dose  upon  the  French  flank,  and  the  left  column,  having  re-formed, 
was  again  coming  up  fast ;  Girard's  men  were  falling  by  fifties,  and  his 
situation  was  desperate,  yet  he  would  not  surrender,  but  giving  the 
word  to  disperse,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  scaling  the  almost  inacces- 
sible rocks  of  the  sierra.  His  pursuers,  not  less  obstinate,  immediately 
divided.  The  Spaniards  ascended  the  hills  at  an  easier  part  beyond  his 
left,  the  thirty-ninth  regiment  and  Ashworth*s  Portuguese  turned  the 
mountain  by  the  Truxillo  road ;  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-fourth, 
led  by  general  Howard,  followed  him  step  by  step  up  the  rocks,  and 
prisoners  were  taken  every  moment,  until  the  pursuers,  heavily  loaded, 
were  unable  to  continue  the  trial  of  speed  with  men  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms  and  packs.  Girard,  Dombrouski,  and  Briche,  escaped 
at  first  to  San  Hernando,  and  Zorita,  in  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  after 
which,  crossing  the  Guadiana  at  Orellano  on  the  9th  of  November,  they 
rejoined  Drouet  with  about  six  hundred  men,  the  remains  of  three 
thousand.  They  were  said  to  be  the  finest  troops  then  in  Spain,  and 
indeed  their  resolution  not  to  surrender  in  such  an  appalling  situation 
was  no  mean  proof  of  their  excellence. 

The  trophies  of  this  action  were  the  capture  of  twelve  or  thirteen 

hundred  prisoners,  including  general  Bron,  and  the  prince  of  Arem- 

,  berg ;  all  the  French  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissariat,  together 
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with  a  contribation  jost  raised ;  and  daring  the  fight,  a  Portuguese 
brigade,  being  united  to  Penne  Yillamur^s  cavalry,  was  sent  to  Merida, 
where  some  stores  were  found.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  not  more 
than  seventy  killed  and  wounded,  but  one  officer,  lieutenant  Streno- 
wits,  was  taken.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  successful 
enterprises,  but  he  was  an  Austrian,  who  having  abandoned  the  French 
army  in  Spain  to  join  Julian  Sanchez*  partida,  was  liable  to  death  by 
the  laws  of  war,  having  been  however  originally  forced  into  the  French 
service  he  was,  in  reality,  no  deserter.  General  Hill,  anxious  to  save 
hii|i,  applied  frankly  to  general  Drouet,  and  such  was  the  latter*s  good 
temper,  that  while  smarting  under  this  disaster  he  released  his  prisoner. 

Girard  was  only  deprived  of  his  division,  which  was  given  to  general 
Barrois,  yet  in  a  military  point  of  view  his  offence  was  unpardonable. 
He  knew  two  or  three  days  before,  that  general  Hill  was  near  him ; 
he  knew  that  there  was  a  good  road  from  Malparlida  to  Alcuesca, 
because  he  had  himself  passed  it  coming  from  Gaceres ;  and  yet  he 
halted  at  Aroyo  de  Molino  without  necessity,  and  without  sending  out 
even  a  patrol  upon  his  flank,  thus  sacrificing  two  thousand  brave  men. 
Napoleon's  clemency  was  therefore  great,  and  yet  not  misplaced,  for 
Girard,  afterwards,  repaid  it  by  his  devotion  at  the  battle  of  Lutien 
when  the  emperor's  star  was  on  the  wane.  On  the  other  hand  general 
Hill  neglected  no  precaution,  let  no  advantage  escape;  and  to  good 
arrangements  added  celerity  of  movement,  with  the  utmost  firmness  and 
vigour  of  execution.  His  troops  seconded  him  as  he  merited;  and  here 
was  made  manifest  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  a  people 
so  strongly  influenced  by  the  instincts  of  revenge  as  the  Peninsulars ; 
for,  during  the  night  of  the  27tb,  every  Spaniard  in  Aroyo,  as  well  as 
in  Alcuesca,  knew  that  the  allies  were  at  hand,  and  not  one  was  found 
80  base  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  betray  the  fact. 

This  blow  being  struck,  Hill  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  and  the 
Spanish  troops  fell  back  behind  the  Salor,  but  the  report  of  Girard*s 
disaster  set  all  the  French  corps  in  motion.  Drouet  reoccupied  Gaceres 
with  a  thousand  men ;  Foy  passed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  15th  of 
November,  and  moved  to  Truxillo;  a  convoy  entered  Badsgoz  from 
Zafra  on  the  12th,  a  second  on  the  20lh,  and  Soult,  while  collecting 
troops  in  Seville,  directed  Philippon  to  plant  all  the  ground  under  the 
the  guns  at  Badajoz  with  potatoes  and  corn.  Everything  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  powerful  attack  upon  Hill,  when  a  serious  disturbance  amongst 
the  Polish  troops,  at  Ronquillo,  obliged  Soult  to  detach  men  from  Se- 
ville to  quell  it.^  When  that  was  effected,  a  division  of  four  thousand 
entered  Estramadura,  and  Drouet,  whose  corps  was  thus  raised  to 
fourteen  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  on  the  8th  of 
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December  advanced  to  Almendralejos,  and  the  l8lh  his  advanced  guard 
occupied  Merida.  At  the  same  time  Marmont  concentrated  part  of  hi» 
amy  at  Toledo,  from  whence  Montbrun,  as  we  have  seen,  was  directed 
to  aid  Suchet  at  Valencia,  and  Soult  with  the  same  view  sent  ten 
thoosaad  men  to  the  Despeiias  Perros. 

Droaet's  movements  were,  however,  again  stopped  by  some  insatwr- 
dination  in  the  fitHh  corps.  And  as  it  was  now  known  that  Soult*s  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  destroy  Ballesteros,  and  take  Tarifa,  Hill  again 
advanced,  parity  to  protect  Morillo  from  Drouet,  partly  to  save  the 
resources  of  Estramadura,  partly  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Ballesteros  and  Tarifa,  and  in  some  sort  also  for  Valencia*  With  this 
view  he  entered  Estramadura  by  Albuquerque  on  the  S7th  of  Decern* 
ber,  and  having  received  information  that  the  French,  untaught  by  their 
former  misfortunes,  were  not  vigilant,  he  made  a  forced  march  in  hopes 
to  surprise  them.  On  the  28th  he  passed  Villar  del  Rey  and  San  Vin- 
cente  and  reached  Nava  de  Membrillos,  where  he  fell  in  with  three 
hundred  French  infantry,  and  a  few  hussars,  part  of  a  foraging  party, 
the  remainder  of  which  was  at  a  village  two  leagues  distant.  A 
patrol  gave  an  alarm,  the  French  retreated  towards  Merida,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  four  hundred  of  the  allied  cavalry,  who  had  orders 
to  make  every  effort  to  stop  their  march ;  but  to  use  the  words  of  gene- 
ral Hill,  ''the  intrepid  and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  enemy 
retreated,  the  infantry  formed  in  square,  and  favoured  as  he  was  by  the 
nature  of  the  country  of  which  he  knew  how  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage, prevented  the  cavalry  alone  from  effecting  anything  against  him." 
Captain  Neveuz,  the  able  officer  who  commanded  on  this  occasion, 
reached  Merida  with  a  loss  of  only  forty  men,  all  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  ;  but  the  French  at  Merida  immediately  aban- 
doned their  unfinished  works,  and  evacuated  that  town  in  the  night, 
leaving  behind  some  bread  and  a  quantity  of  wheat. 

From  Merida,  Hill,  intending  to  fight  Drouet,  marched  on  the  1st  of 
January  to  Almendralejos,  where  he  captured  another  field  store ;  but 
the  French  general,  whose  troops  were  scattered,  fell  back  towards 
Zafra ;  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  roads  so  deep,  that  general  Hill 
with  the  main  body  halted,  while  colonel  Abercrombie  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Portuguese  and  German  cavalry  followed  the  enemy^s  rear- 
guard. Meanwhile  Philippon,  who  never  lost  an  advantage,  sent,  either 
the  detachment  which  had  escorted  the  convoy  to  Badajoz,  or  some 
Polish  troops  with  whom  he  was  discontented,  down  the  Portuguese 
frontier  on  the  right  of  the  Gnadiaiia,  by  Houra,  Mourao,  and  Serpe, 
with  orders  to  drive  the  herds  of  cattle  from  those  places  into  the  Sierra 
Morena. 

Abercrombie  reached  Fuente  del  Maestro,  on  the  evening  of  the  5d, 
where,  meeting  with  a  stout  squadron  of  the  enemy,  a  stiff  charge  took 
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place,  and  the  French  ont-numbered  and  flanked  on  both  sides  were 
overthrown  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men.  But  Drouet  was  now  in  full 
retreat  for  Monasterio,  and  Horillo  moving  upon  Medellin,  took  post  at 
San  Benito.  Thus  the  allies  remained  masters  of  Estramadura  until  the 
15th  of  January,  when  Harmont's  divisions  moved  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  towards  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal ;  Hill  then  returned  to 
Portalegre  and  sent  a  division  over  the  Tagus  to  Castello  Branco.  Drouet 
immediately  returned  to  Llerena,  and  his  cavalry  supported  by  a  detach, 
ment  of  infantry  marched  against  Morillo,  but  that  general,  instead  of 
falling  back  when  Hill  did,  had  made  a  sudden  incursion  to  La  Hancha, 
and  was  then  attacking  the  castle  of  Almagro.  There,  however,  he  was 
so  completely  defeated  by  general  Treilhard  that,  flying  to  Horcajo  in 
the  Guadalupe  mountains,  although  he  reached  it  on  the  18tb,  his 
fugitives  were  still  coming  in  on  the  21st,  and  his  army  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Soult  reiolves  to  besiege  Tarifa—Ballesteros  is  driven  a  second  time  under  the  guns  of 
Gibraltar— Laval  invests  TariAi— Siege  of  TarifiH-The  assault  repulsed— Siege  is  raised 
—The  true  hbtory  of  this  siege  exposed— Colooel  Skerretfc  not  the  author  of  the  suc- 


Whilb  the  events,  recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  were  passing  in 
Estramadura,  the  south  of  Andalusia  was  the  scene  of  more  important 
operations.  Soult,  persisting  in  his  design  against  Tarifa,  had  given 
orders  to  assemble  a  battering  train,  and  directed  general  Laval  with  a 
strong  division  of  the  4th  corps  to  move  from  Antequera  upon  San 
Roque.  Skerrett  was  then  menacing  the  communications  of  general 
Sem^l6  on  the  side  of  Yejer  de  Frontera,  and  Ballesteros  had  obtained 
some  success  against  that  general  at  Bornos  on  the  5th  of  November ; 
but  Skerrett  finding  that  Copons  instead  of  four  thousand  had  only 
brought  seven  hundred  men,  returned  to  Tarifa  on  the  approach  of 
some  French  from  Conil. 

Sem61^,  being  thus  re-enforced,  obliged  Ballesteros,  on  the  27th, 
again  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  which  he  reached 
just  in  time,  to  avoid  a  collision  with  LavaPs  column  from  Antequera. 
Sem61^*s  troops  did  not  follow  very  close,  and  a  combined  attack  upon 
Laval  by  the  divisions  of  Ballesteros,  Skerrett,  and  Copons,  was  pro- 
jected. The  two  latter  with  a  part  of  the  troops  under  Ballesteros, 
were  actually  embarked  on  the  29th  of  November  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  at  M anilba,  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  when  Semel^'s  co- 
lumn came  in  sight,  and  Skerrett  and  Copons  instantly  returned  to 
Tarifa. 

Ballesteros  remained  at  Gibraltar,  a  heavy  burden  upon  that  fortress, 
and  his  own  troops  without  shelter  from  the  winter  rain,  wherefore 
general  Campbell  proposed  to  send  them,  in  British  vessels,  to  renew 
the  attempt  against  Malaga,  which  had  formerly  failed  under  lord 
Blayney.  On  the  12th  of  December,  at  the  very  moment  of  embark- 
ing, the  French  retired  from  before  Gibraltar,  by  the  Puerto  de  Ojen, 
a  grand  pass  connecting  the  plains  of  Gibraltar  and  the  vallies  of  the 
Gnadaranque,  with  the  great  and  rich  plain  called  the  Campiiia  de 
Tarifa ;  and  with  the  gorge  of  Los  Pcdragosos,  which  is  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  pastures  called  the  Vega  dc  Tarifa.     This  movement 
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was  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Tarifa  ;  and  as  the  battering  train 
was  already  within  five  leagues  of  that  place,  Skerrett  proposed  to  seize 
it  by  a  combined  operation  from  Cadiz,  Tarifa,  Gibraltar,  and  Los  Ba- 
rios,  where  Bailesteros  had  now  taken  post.  This  combination  was 
however  on  too  wide  a  scale  to  be  adopted  in  all  its  parts ;  Bailesteros 
indeed  fell  on  the  enemy  by  surprise  at  the  pass  of  Ojen,  and  Skerrett 
and  Copons  received  orders  from  general  Campbell  (o  take  advantage 
of  this  diversion ;  but  the  former,  seeing  that  his  own  plan  was  not 
adopted  to  its  full  extent,  would  not  stir,  and  the  Spaniards  after  a 
skirmish  of  six  hours  retired.  Laval  then  left  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
observe  Bailesteros,  and  placing  a  detachment  at  Yejes  to  cover  his 
right  flank,  threaded  Los  Pedragosos  and  advanced  against  Tarifa. 

This  town  was  scarcely  expected  by  the  French  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. It  was  encircled  with  lowers,  which  were  connected  by  an  an- 
cient archery  wall,  irregular  in  form,  without  a  ditch,  and  so  thin  as 
to  ofier  no  resistance  even  to  field  artillery.  To  the  north  and  east, 
some  high  ridges  flanked,  and  seemed  entirely  to  command  the  weak 
rampart ;  but  the  English  engineer  had  observed  that  the  nearest  rid- 
ges formed,  at  half  pistol-shot,  a  natural  glacis,  the  plane  of  which, 
one  point  excepted,  intersected  the  crest  of  the  parapet  with  great 
nicety ;  and  to  this  advantage  was  added  a  greater  number  of  towers, 
better  flanks,  and  more  powerful  resources  for  an  interior  defence. 
He  Judged  therefore  that  the  seemingly  favourable  nature  of  the  ridges 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  would  scarcely  fail  to  tempt  the 
enemy  to  commence  their  trenches  on  that  side.  With  a  view  to 
render  the  delusion  unavoidable,  he  strengthened  the  western  front  of 
the  place,  rendered  the  access  to  it  uneasy,  by  demolishing  the  main 
walls  and  removing  the  flooring  of  an  isolated  suburb  on  the  north 
west ;  and  making  an  outwork,  of  a  convent  which  was  situated  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  place,  and  to  the  east  of  the  suburb.  This 
done,  he  prepared  an  internal  defence,  which  rendered  the  storming  of 
the  breach  the  smallest  difiicully  to  be  encountered ;  but  to  appreciate 
his  design  the  local  peculiarities  must  be  described. 

Tarifa  was  cloven  in  two  by  the  bed  of  a  periodical  torrent  which 
entering  at  the  east,  passed  out  at  the  opposite  point.  This  stream 
was  barred,  at  its  entrance,  by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis,  in  front  of 
which  palisades  were  planted  across  the  bed  of  the  water.  The  houses 
within  the  walls  were  strongly  built  and  occupied  inclined  planes  ri- 
sing  from  each  side  of  the  torrent,  and  at  the  exit  of  the  latter  there 
were  two  massive  structures,  forming  part  of  the  walls,  called  the 
tower  and  castle  of  the  Guzmans,  both  of  which  looked  up  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  inclined  planes  at  the  stream.  From 
these  structures,  first  a  sandy  neck  of  land,  and  then  a  causeway,  the 
whole  being  about  six  hundred  yards  long,  joined  the  town  to  an  is- 
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land  or  ralber  promontory,  aboal  two  thousand  yards  in  circumference, 
with  perpendicular  sides,  which  forbade  any  entrance  save  by  the 
causeway;  and  at  the  island  end  of  the  latter  there  was  an  unfinished 
intrenchment  and  battery. 

On  the  connecting  neck  of  land  were  some  sand  hills,  the  highest  of 
which,  called  the  Gatalina,  was  scarped  and  crowned  with  a  slight 
fieldwork,  containing  a  twelve-pounder.  This  hill  covered  the  cause- 
way, and  in  conjunction  with  the  tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  was 
armed  with  a  ship  eighteen-pounder,  flanked  the  western  front,  and 
commanded  all  the  ground  between  the  walls  and  the  island.  The 
gun  in  the  tower  of  the  Guzmans  also  shot  clear  over  the  town  on  to 
the  slope  where  the  French  batteries  were  expected  to  be  raised ;  and 
in  addition  to  these  posts,  the  Stately  ship  of  the  line,  the  Druid  fri- 
gate, and  several  gun  and  mortar-boats  were  anchored  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  flanking  the  enemy*B  approaches. 

RcTcrting  then  to  the  head  of  the  defence,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while 
the  ridges  on  the  eastern  fronts,  and  the  hollow  bed  of  the  torrent, 
which  offered  cover  for  troops  moving  to  the  assault,  deceitfully 
tempted  the  enemy  to  that  side ;  the  flanking  fire  of  the  convent,  the 
ruins  of  the  suburb,  the  hill  of  the  Catalina,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
shipping  deterred  them  even  from  examining  the  western  side,  and  at 
it  were,  forcibly  urged  them  towards  the  eastern  ridge  where  the  Eng- 
lish engineer  wished  to  find  them.  There  he  had  even  marked  their 
ground,  and  indicated  the  situation  of  the  breach ;  that  is  to  say,  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  torrent,  where  the  hollow  meeting  of  the  incli- 
ned planes  rendered  the  inner  depth  of  the  walls  far  greater  than  the 
outer  depth ;  where  he  had  loopholed  the  houses,  opened  communica- 
tions to  the  rear,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  accumulated  obstacles. 
The  enemy  after  forcing  the  breach  would  thus  have  been  confined 
between  the  houses  on  the  inclined  planes,  exposed  on  each  side  to 
the  musketry  from  the  loopholes  and  windows,  and  in  front  to  the  fire 
of  the  tower  of  the  Guxmans,  which  looked  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 
Thus  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  the  garrison  could  at  worst  have 
reached  the  castle  and  tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  being  high  and 
massive  were  fitted  for  rear-guards  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  place, 
and  were  provided  with  ladders  for  the  troops  to  descend  and  retreat 
to  the  island  under  cover  of  the  Catalina. 

The  artillery  available  for  the  defence  appeared  very  powerful,  for 
besides  that  of  the  shipping,  and  the  guns  in  the  Catalina,  there  were  in 
the  island  twelve  pieces,  comprising  four  twenty-four-pounders,  and 
two  ten-inch  mortars ;  and  in  the  town  there  were  six  fieldpieces  and 
four  coehorns  on  the  east  front.  An  eighteen-pounder  was  on  the  Guz- 
mans, a  howitzer  on  the  portcullis  tower,  and  two  fieldpieces  were  kept 
behind  the  town  in  reserve  for  sallies ;  but  most  of  the  artillery  in  the 
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uiaod  was  monoted  after  the  inTestmenl,  so  that  two  twenty-foar- 
poanden  and  two  mortars  only,  coold  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
town ;  and  as  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  latter  were  too  weak  and  nai^ 
row  to  sustain  heavy  gans,  only  three  fieldpieces  and  the  ooehorns  did 
in  fact  reply  to  the  enemy *s  fire.' 

S1I0I  or  TAiirA. 

The  garrison,  including  sii  hundred  Spanish  infantry  and  one  hun- 
dred horse  of  that  nation,  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
and  was  posted  in  the  following  manner.  Seven  hundred  were  in  the 
island,  one  hundred  in  the  Catalina,  two  hundred  in  the  convent,  and 
fifteen  hundred  in  the  town. 

On  the  19(h  of  December  the  enemy  having  driven  in  the  advanced 
posts,  were  encountered  with  a  sharp  skirmish,  and  designedly  led  to* 
wards  the  eastern  front. 

The  20th  the  place  was  invested,  but  on  the  21st  a  piquet  of  French 
troops  having  incautiously  advanced  towards  the  western  front,  captain 
Wren  of  the  eleventh  suddenly  descended  from  the  Catalina  and  carried 
them  off.  In  the  night  the  enemy  approached  close  to  the  walls,  but  the 
next  morning  captain  Wren  again  came  down  from  the  Catalina,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  troops  sallied  from  the  convent,  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  position  of  the  French  advanced  posts.  So  daring  was  this 
sally  that  Mr.  Welstead  of  the  eighty-second  actually  pushed  into  one  of 
their  camps  and  captured  a  fieldpiece  there ;  and  although  he  was  unable 
to  bring  it  off,  in  face  of  the  French  reserves,  the  latter  were  drawn  by 
the  skirmish  under  the  fire  of  the  ships,  of  the  island,  and  of  the  town, 
whereby  they  suffered  severely  and  could  with  difficulty  recover  the  cap' 
tured  piece  of  artillery  from  under  the  guns  of  the  north-east  tower. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d  the  anticipations  of  the  British  engineer  were 
realized.  The  enemy  broke  ground  in  two  places,  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  eastern  front,  and  assiduously  pushed  forward  their  approaches 
until  theSGlh;  but  always  under  a  destructive  fire,  to  which  they  re- 
plied with  musketry,  and  with  their  wall-pieces,  which  killed  several 
men,  and  would  have  been  very  dangerous,  but  for  the  sand-bags  which 
captain  Nicholas,  the  chief  engineer  at  Cadiz,  had  copiously  supplied. 
This  advantage  was  however  counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  the  ships 
which  were  all  driven  away  in  a  gale  on  the  25d. 

On  the  27  ih  the  French  battering-train  arrived,  and  on  the  29th  the 
sixteen- pounders  opened  against  the  town,  and  the  howitzers  against  the 
island.  These  last  did  little  damage  beyond  dismounting  the  gun  in 
the  tower  of  the  Guzmans,  which  was  however  quickly  re-established; 
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but  the  sixteen-poonden  brought  the  old  wall  down  in  sneh  flakes,  that 
in  a  few  hours  a  wide  breach  was  effected,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  port* 
cullis  tower,  looking  from  the  camp. 

The  place  was  now  exposed  both  to  assault  and  escalade,  but  behind 
the  breach  the  depth  to  the  street  was  above  fourteen  feet,  the  space 
below  was  covered  with  iron  window-gratings,  having  every  second  bar 
turned  up,  the  houses  there,  and  behind  all  points  liable  to  escalade, 
were  completely  prepared  and  garrisoned,  and  the  troops  were  dispersed 
all  round  the  ramparts,  each  regiment  having  its  own  quarter  assigned. 
The  Spanish  and  forty-seventh  British  regiment  guarded  the  breach, 
and  on  their  right  some  riflemen  prolonged  the  line.  The  eighty- 
seventh  regiment  occupied  the  portcullis  tower  and  extended  along  the 
rampart  to  the  left. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th  the  enemy  fired  salvoes  of  grape  on  the 
breach,  but  the  besieged  cleared  the  foot  of  it  between  the  discharges. 

The  50th  the  breaching  fire  was  renewed,  the  wall  was  broken  for 
sixty  feet,  and  the  whole  breach  offered  an  easy  ascent,  yet  the  besieged 
again  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  and  in  the  night  were  fast  augmenting 
the  defences  behind,  when  a  heavy  rain  filled  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  torrent  bringing  down,  from  the  French  camp,  planks,  fascines, 
gabions,  and  dead  bodies,  broke  the  palisades  with  a  shock,  bent  the 
portcullis  backward,  and  with  the  surge  of  the  waters  even  injured 
the  defences  behind  the  breach  :  a  new  passage  was  thus  opened  in  the 
wall,  yet  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  besieged,  that  the  damage  was 
repaired  before  the  morning,  and  the  troops  calmly  and  confidently 
awaited 

THE  ASSAULT. 

The  waters  subsided  in  the  night  as  quickly  as  they  had  risen,  but  at 
daylight  a  living  stream  of  French  grenadiers  glided  swiftly  down  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  as  if  assured  of  victory,  arrived,  without  shout -or 
tumult,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  walls,  when,  instead  of  quilting  the 
hollow,  to  reach  the  breach,  they,  like  the  torrent  of  the  night,  conti- 
nued their  rapid  course  and  dashed  against  the  portcullis.  The  British 
soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent  and  observant,  as  if  at  a  spectacle 
which  they  were  expected  to  applaud,  now  arose,  and  with  a  crashing 
volley  smote  the  head  of  the  French  column !  .  The  leading  ofiicer, 
covered  with  wounds,  fell  against  the  portcullis  and  gave  up  his  sword 
through  the  bars  to  colonel  Gough;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy, 
who  was  beating  the  charge,  dropped  lifeless  by  his  oflScer's  side,  and 
the  dead  and  wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  remainder  of  the  assail- 
ants then  breaking  out  to  the  right  and  left,  spread  along  the  slopes^of 
ground  under  the  ramparts  and  opened  a  quick  irregular  musketry.     At 
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the  same  time,  a  oamber  of  men  coming  out  of  the  trenches,  leaped  into 
pits  digged  in  front,  and  shot  fiist  at  the  garrison,  bat  no  escalade  or  di- 
version at  the  other  points  was  made,  and  the  storming  column  was 
dreadfully  shattered.  For  the  ramparts  streamed  forth  fire,  and  from 
the  north-eastern  tower  a  fieldpiece,  held  in  resenre  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  sent,  at  pistol-shot  distance,  a  tempest  of  grape  whistling 
through  the  French  masses,  which  were  swept  away  in  sudb  a  dreadful 
manner,  that  they  could  no  longer  endure  the  destruction,  but  plunging 
once  more  into  the  hollow  returned  to  their  camp,  while  a  shout  of 
victory,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  passed  round 
the  wall  of  the  town. 

In  this  combat  the  allies  lost  five  officers  and  thirty-one  men,  but  the 
French  dead  covered  all  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  rampart,  and  choked 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ten  wounded  officers,  of  whom  only  one  sur- 
vived, were  brought  in  by  the  breach.  Skerrett,  compassionating  their 
sufferings  and  admiring  their  bravery,  permitted  Laval  to  fetch  off  the 
remainder ;  and  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  then  suspended,  for 
both  sides  suffered  severely  from  the  weather.  The  rain  partially  ruined 
the  French  batteries,  interrupted  their  communications,  and  stopped 
their  supplies ;  on  the  other  hand  the  torrent,  again  swelling,  broke  the 
stockades  of  the  allies  and  injured  their  retrenchments,  and  some  vessels, 
coming  from  Gibraltar  with  ammunition,  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
Nevertheless  a  fresh  assault  was  hourly  eipected  until  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  January,  when,  several  cannon-shots  being  heard  in  the  French 
camp,  without  any  bullets  reaching  the  town,  it  was  judged  that  the 
enemy  were  destroying  the  guns  previous  to  retreating.  Soon  afterwards 
large  fires  were  observed,  and  at' daylight  the  troops  issuing  out  of  the 
convent,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  batteries,  and  commenced  a  skirmish 
with  the  rear-guard ;  but  a  heavy  storm  impeded  the  action ;  the  French 
conducted  their  retreat  skilfully,  and  the  British,  after  making  a  few 
prisoners,  relinquished  the  pursuit.  Nevertheless  Lavafs  misfortunes 
did  not  end  here.  The  privations  his  troops  had  endured  in  the  trench- 
es produced  sickness ;  many  men  deserted,  and  it  was  computed,  at 
the  time,  that  the  expedition  cost  the  French  not  less  than  a  thousand 
men,  while  the  whole  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty.* 

Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  Tarifa,  but  the  true  history  of  its  defence 
cannot  there  be  found.  To  hide  the  errours  of  the  dead  is  not  always 
a  virtue,  and  when  it  involves  injustice  to  the  living  it  becomes  a  crime; 
colonel  Skerrett  has  obtained  the  credit,  but  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  success  at  Tarifa.  He,  and  lord  Proby,  the  second  in  command, 
were  from  the  first  impressed  with  a  notion,  that  the  place  could  not  be 

1  General  Campbeli's  correspondence,  MS. 
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defended  and  ougbl  U>  be  abaadooed;  all  their  proceedings  tended  to 
that  end,  and  they  woold  even  have  abandoned  the  island.  At  colonel 
Skerrett's  express  desire  general  Cooke  had  recalled  him  on  the  18th, 
that  is  to  say,  the  day  before  the  siege  commenced ;  and  during  its  pro* 
gross  be  neither  evinced  hopes  of  final  success,  nor  made  exertions  to 
obtain  it;  in  some  instances  he  even  took  measores  tending  directly 
towards  failure.  >  To  whom  then  was  England  indebted  for  this  splendid 
achievement?  The  merit  of  the  conception  is  undoubtedly  due  to  ge« 
neral  Campbell,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  first  occupied 
Tarifa,  and  he  also  engaged  the  Spaniards  to  admit  an  English  garrison 
into  Ceuta,  that  the  navigation  of  the  straits  and  the  coasting  trade  might 
be  secured ;  for  he  was  the  only  authority  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
who  appeared  to  understand  the  true  value  of  those  points.  Finally,  it 
was  his  imperious  and  even  menacing  orders,  which  prevented  colonel 
Skerrett  from  abandoning  Tarifa  before  the  siege  commenced. 

General  CampbelFs  resolution  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
Tarifa  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  within  his  command,  which  did  not 
extend  iieyond  the  walls  of  his  own  fortress;  and  he  had  also  to  contend 
against  general  Cooke,  who  claimed  the  control  of  a  garrison  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  troops  from  Cadix.  He  acted  also  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  lord  Wellington,  who,  always  averse  to  any  serious  co- 
operation with  the  Spaniards,  as  well  knowing  the  latter  would  inevita- 
bly fail,  and  throw  the  burden  on  the  British  in  the  hour  of  need,  was 
in  this  instance  more  strongly  influenced,  because  the  reports  of  general 
Cooke,  founded  on  colonel  Skerrett's  and  lord  Proby*s  representations, 
reprobated  the  defence  of  Tarifa.  Thus  misinformed  of  the  real  re- 
sources, and  having  no  local  knowledge  of  the  place,  lord  Wellington 
judged,  that  the  island  only  could  be  held^lhat  Skerrelt*s  detachment 
was  not  wanting  for  that  purpose— and  that  without  the  island  the 
enemy  could  not  keep  possession  of  Tarifa.  Were  they  even  to  take 
both,  he  thought  they  could  not  retain  them,  while  Ballesteros  wis  in 
strength  and  succoured  from  Gibraltar,  unless  they  also  kept  a  strong 
force  in  those  parts;  finally,  that  the  defence  of  the  island  was  the  least 
costly  and  the  most  certain.  However,  with  that  prudence,  which 
always  marked  his  proceedings,  although  he  gave  his  opinion,  he  would 
not  interfere  from  a  distance,  in  a  matter  which  could  only  be  accurately 
judged  of  on  the  spot.* 

But  the  island  had  not  a  single  house,  and  was  defenceless ;  the  rain 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  effects  of  the  enemy*8  shells,  would  have 
gone  near  to  force  the  troops  away ;  and  as  the  shipping  could  not  always 
remain  in  the  road-stead,  the  building  of  casemates  and  barracks,  and 
storehouses  for  provisions  and  ammunition,  would  have  been  more 

I  Appendii,  No.  Wll,  scgUoqiii.      a  Ibid.,  section  ▼. 
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expensive  than  the  defence  of  the  town.  Tarifa  was  therefore  an  out- 
work to  the  island,  and  one  so  capable  of  a  good  defence  that  a  mach 
more  powerful  attack  had  been  expected,  and  a  more  powerful  resist- 
ance prepared  by  the  English  engineer ;  a  defence  not  resting  on  the 
valour  of  the  troops  alone,  but  upon  a  skilful  calculation  of  all  the  real 
resources,  and  all  the  chances. 

That  the  value  of  the  object  was  worth  the  risk  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  that  Soult,>  three  months  after  the  siege,  thus  expressed  himself: 
''The  taking  of  Tarifa  will  be  more  hurtful  to  the  English  and  to  the 
defenders  of  Cadiz,  than  the  taking  of  Alicante  or  even  Badajoz,  where  I 
cannot  go  without  first  securing  my  left  and  taking  Tarifa."  And,  be- 
sides the  advantages  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  possession  of 
this  place,  it  was  close  to  Geuta,  where  there  were  a  few  British  soldiers, 
but  many  French  prisoners,  and  above  two  thousand  discontented  Spa- 
nish troops  and  galley-slaves :  Centa,  which  was  so  neglected  by  the 
Spanish  regency  that  a  French  general,  a  prisoner,  did  not  hesitate  to 
propose  to  the  governor  to  give  it  up  to  Soult  as  his  only  means  of  avoid- 
ing starvation.'  Neither  would  Soult  have  failed  to  strengthen  himself 
at  Tarifa  in  despite  of  Ballesteros,  were  it  only  to  command  the  supplies 
of  the  Gampifia,  and  those  from  Barbary  which  could  but  be  brought  to 
that  port  or  to  Conil :  the  latter  was  however  seldom  frequented  by  the 
Moors,  because  the  run  was  long  and  precarious,  whereas  a  favourable 
current  always  brought  their  craft  well  to  Tarifa.  Swarms  of  French 
gun- boats  would  therefore  soon  have  given  Soult  the  command  of  the 
coasting  trade,  if  not  of  the  entire  straits.^ 

Tarifa  then  was  worth  the  efforts  made  for  its  defence;  and  setting 
aside  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  troops,  without  which  nothing 
could  have  been  effected,  the  merit  chiefly  appertains  to  sir  Charles 
Smith,  the  captain  of  engineers.  That  officer*s  vigour  and  capacity 
overmatched  the  enemy's  strength  without,  and  the  weakness  and  ca- 
jolement of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  defend  it  within.  Skerrett  could 
not  measure  a  talent  above  his  own  mark,  and  though  he  yielded  to 
Smith's  energy,  he  did  so  with  avowed  reluctance,  and  dashed  it  with 
some  wild  actions,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive;  because 
he  was  not  a  dull  man,  and  he  was  a  brave  man,  as  his  death  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  proved.  But  his  military  capacity,  was  naught,  and  his  mind 
did  not  easily  catch  another*s  enthusiasm.  Tarifa  was  the  commentary 
upon  Tarragona. 

During  the  siege,  the  engineer's  works  in  front  were  constantly  im- 
peded by  colonel  Skerrett ;  he  would  call  off  the  labourers  to  prepare 
posts  of  retreat,  and  Smith's  desire  to  open  the  north-gate,  (which  had 

I  Intercepted  despatches,  17th  Aprili  181  a.  a  General  Caoiplieirs  Papers,  MSS. 
3  Appendix,  No.  XVII. 
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been  built  ap,)  that  the  troops  might  have  egress  in  case  of  escalade, 
was  opposed  by  him,  although  there  was  no  other  point  for  the  garrison 
to  sally,  save  by  the  sea-gale  which  was  near  the  castle.  On  the  S9th  of 
Deceinber  a  shell,  fired  from  the  eighteen-ponnder  in  the  tower  of  the 
Guzmans,  having  bursted  too  soon,  killed  or  wounded  one  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  came  to  complain  of  the  accident ; 
Colonel  Skerrett,  although  the  breach  was  then  open,  immediately  or- 
dered that  gun,  and  a  thirty-two-pound  carronade,  which  at  four  hun- 
dred yards  looked  into  the  French  batteries,  to  be  dismounted  and  spiked ! 
and  it  was  done!>  To  crown  this  absurd  conduct,  he  assigned  the 
charge  of  the  breach  entirely  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  if  Smith  had 
not  insisted  upon  posting  the  forty-seventh  British  regiment  along-side 
of  them,  this  alone  would  have  ruined  the  defence;  because  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  neglect,  had  broken  the  spirit  of  those  poor  men,  and 
during  the  combat  general  Gopons  alone  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  gal- 
lant soldier. 

To  the  British  engineer,  therefore,  the  praise  of  this  splendid  action 
is  chiefly  due ;  because  he  saw  from  the  first  all  the  resources  of  the 
place,  and  with  equal  firmness  and  talent  developed  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  his  superiors ;  because  at  the  same  time  he,  by 
skilful  impositions,  induced  the  enemy  (whose  attack  should  have  em- 
braced the  suburbs  and  the  north-west  salient  angle  of  the  place)  to 
open  his  trenches  on  the  east,  where  the  besieged,  under  the  appearance 
of  weakness,  had  concentrated  all  their  strength ;  finally,  because  he  re- 
pressed despondency  where  he  failed  to  infuse  confidence.  The  second 
in  merit  was  captain  Mitchell,  of  the  artillery;  because  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  his  talent  and  enterprise 
were  conspicuous,  especially  during  the  assault;  nor  can  the  result  of 
this  last  event  be  taken  as  the  just  measure  of  either  officer's  merits, 
seeing  that  a  prolonged  siege  and  a  more  skilful  and  powerful  attack 
was  expected.  In  the  enemy's  camp  was  found  the  French  engineer's 
sketch  for  a  renewed  operation  by  a  cautions  and  extensive  system  of 
mines  and  breaches ;  but  nothing  was  there  laid  down  that  had  not  been 
already  anticipated,  and  provided  against  by  his  British  opponents.  If 
then  the  defence  of  Tarifa  was  a  great  and  splendid  exploit,  and  none 
can  doubt  that  it  was,  those  who  conceived,  planned,  and  executed  it 
should  have  all  the  glory.  Amongst  those  persons  colonel  Skerrett  has 
no  right  to  be  placed ;  yet,  such  are  the  errours  of  power,  that  he  was 
highly  applauded  for  what  he  did  not  do,  and  general  Campbell  was 
severely  rebuked  by  lord  Liverpool  for  having  risked  his  majesty's 
troops  I 

The  French  displayed  courage,  but  no  skill.    For  two  days,  their 

I  AppeDdii,  No.  XVII,  section  iii. 
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heavy  howitzers  had  been  directed  vaguely  against  the  interior  of  the 
town,  and  the  distant  island,  whither  the  uafurtnnate  people  fled  from 
their  shattered  and  burning  bouses.  A  portion  of  the  shells  thus 
thrown  away  in  cruelty  would  have  levelled  the  north-east  tower  with 
the  ground,  and  the  French  were  aware  of  its  importance ;  but  through- 
out the  siege  their  operations  were  mastered  by  the  superior  ability  of 
the  engineer  and  artillery  officers  opposed  to  them. 

In  the  expectation  that  a  more  powerful  attack  would  be  made  in  the 
spring,  general  Campbell  directed  casemates  and  splinter  proofs  to  be 
made  in  the  island,  but  Skerrett*s  troops  were  recalled  to  Cadiz,  which 
now  contained  nearly  eight  thousand  British,  exclusive  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  these  destined  for  Carthagena  and  Alicante.  This  arrangement 
was  however  soon  changed,  because  the  events  of  the  war  put  Cartha- 
gena out  of  the  French  line  of  operations ,  and  the  pestilence  there 
caused  the  removal  of  the  British  troops.  Neither  was  Tarifa  again 
attacked ;  lord  Wellington  had  predicted  that  it  would  not,  and  on  sure 
grounds,  for  he  was  then  contemplating  a  series  of  operations,  which 
were  calculated  to  change  the  state  of  the  war,  and  which  shall  be  set 
forth  In  the  next  book. 
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BOOK   XVI. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Political  sitaatioD  of  king  Joseph— Polilical  state  of  Spain— Political  state  of  Portugal- 
Military  operations— Julian  Sanchei  captures  the  goreroor  of  Cludad  Rodrigo— Gene- 
ral ThiebauU  introduces  a  convoy  and  a  new  governor  into  that  fortress— DiflBcully 
of  military  operations  on  the  Agueda— The  allied  anny«  being  pressed  for  provisions, 
takes  wide  cantonaoenU,  and  preparations  are  secretly  made  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

U?  to  this  period,  the  ioTasion,  althoDgh  diversified  by  occasional 
disasters  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  had  been  pro^essive.  The  tide, 
sometimes  flowing,  sometimes  ebbing,  had  still  gained  upon  the  land, 
and  wherever  the  Spaniards  had  arrested  its  progress,  it  was  England 
that  urged  their  labour  and  renovated  their  tired  strength ;  no  firm 
harrier,  no  solid  dike,  had  been  opposed  to  its  ravages,  save  by  the 
British  general  in  Portugal,  and  even  there  the  foundation  of  his  work, 
sapped  by  the  trickling  waters  of  folly  and  intrigue,  was  sliding  away. 
By  what  a  surprising  effort  of  courage  and  judgment  he  secured  it 
shall  now  be  shown ;  and  as  the  field  operations,  in  this  war,  were  al- 
ways influenced  more  by  political  considerations,  than  by  military 
principles,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  place  the  general's  situation  with 
respect  to  the  former  in  its  true  light. 

Poliiical  situation  of  king  Joseph,— Vrsmce^  abounding  in  riches  and 
power,  was  absolute  mistress  of  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Vistula;  but  Napoleon,  resolute  to  perfect  his  continental  system  for 
the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  now  found  himself,  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  object,  hastening  rapidly  to  a  new  war,  and  one  so  vast,  that  even 
his  force  was  strained  to  meet  it.  The  Peninsula  already  felt  relief 
from  this  cause.  The  dread  of  his  arrival  ceased  to  influence  the  ope- 
rations of  the  allied  army  in  Portugal,  many  able  French  oflicers  were 
recalled,  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  imperial  guards,  and  the  Polish 
troops,  were  to  withdraw  from  Spain,  the  scale  of  oflensive  projects 
was  necessarily  contracted.    Conscripts  and  young  soldiers  instead  of 
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veterans,  and  in  diminished  numbers,  were  now  to  be  expected;  and 
in  the  French  army  there  was  a  general,  and  oppressive  sense,  of  the 
enormous  exertion  which  woald  be  required  to  bring  two  such  mighty 
wars  to  a  happy  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peninsulars  were 
cheered  by  seeing  so  powerful  a  monarch,  as  the  czar,  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  Napoleon,  and  the  English  general  found  the  principal  basis  of 
his  calculations  realized  by  this  diversion.  He  had  never  yet  been 
strong  enough  to  meet  eighty  thousand  French  troops  in  battle,  even 
under  a  common  general ;  but  bis  hopes  rose  when  he  saw  the  great 
warrior  of  the  age,  not  only  turning  himself  from  the  contest,  but 
withdrawing  from  it  a  reserve  of  four  hundred  thousand  veterans, 
whose  might  the  whole  world  seemed  hardly  able  to  withstand. 

The  most  immediate  effect,  however,  which  the  approaching  contest 
with  Russia  produced  in  the  Peninsula,  was  the  necessity  of  restoring 
Joseph  to  his  former  power  over  the  French  armies.  While  the 
emperor  was  absent  from  Paris,  the  supreme  control  of  the  operations 
could  only  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  of  Spain;  yet  this 
was  only  to  reproduce  there,  and  with  greater  virulence,  the  former 
jealousies  and  disputes.  Joseph*s  Spanish  policy  remained  unchanged ; 
the  pride  of  the  French  generals  was  at  least  equal  to  his,  pretexts 
for  disputes  were  never  wanting  on  either  side,  and  the  mischievous 
nature  of  those  disputes  may  be  gathered  from  one  example.  In  No- 
vember the  king  being  pressed  for  money,  sold  the  magazines  of  corn 
collected  near  Toledo,  for  the  army  of  Poilugal,  and  without  which  the 
latter  could  not  exist;  Marmont,  regardless  of  the  political  scandal, 
immediately  sent  troops  to  recover  the  magazines  by  force,  and  desired 
the  purchasers  to  reclaim  their  money  from  the  monarch. 

Political  state  of  Spain,— Ail  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  and 
conflicting  interests  before  described  had  increased  in  violence.  The 
negotiations  for  the  mediation  of  England  with  the  colonies,  were  not 
ended ;  Carlotla  still  pressed  her  claims ;  and  the  division  between  the 
liberals  and  serviles,  as  they  were  called,  became  daily  wider.  Cadiz 
was  in  1811  the  very  focus  of  all  disorder.  The  government  was  alike 
weak  and  dishonest,  and  used  many  pitiful  arts  to  extract  money  from 
England.  No  subterfuge  was  too  mean.  When  Blake  was  going  with 
the  fourth  army  to  Estramadura,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the 
minister  Bardaxi  entreated  the  British  envoy  to  grant  a  loan,  or  a  gill, 
without  which,  he  asserted,  Blake  could  not  move;  Mr.  Wellesley 
refused,  because  a  large  debt  was  already  due  to  the  legation,  and  the 
next  morning  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  from  America  landed  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars ! 

In  July,  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Albuera,  the  regency  was 
held  in  universal  contempt,  both  it  and  the  cortez  were  without  in- 
fluence, and  their  conduct  merited  it.     For  although  vast  sums  were 
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contiimally  received,  and  every  service  wm  famished,  the  treasury  was 
declared  empty,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  any  further  remittan- 
ces from  America.  The  temper  of  the  pablic  was  soured  towards  Eng- 
land, the  press  openly  assailed  the  British  character,  and  all  things  so 
evidently  tended  towards  anarchy,  that  Mr.  Wellesley  declared  "Spa- 
nish affairs  to  be  then  worse  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  war." 

The  cortez,  at  first  swayed  by  priests  and  lawyers,  who  cherished 
the  inquisition  and  were  opposed  to  all  free  institutions,  was  now 
chiefly  led  by  a  liberal  or  rather  democratic  party,  averse  to  the  British 
influence ;  hence,  in  August  a  new  constitution,  quite  opposed  to  the 
aristocratic  principle,  was  promulgated.  With  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  that  instrument  the  present  History  has  indeed  little  concern, 
but  the  results  were  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  contrivance, 
and  the  evils  affecting  the  war  were  rather  increased  by  it ;  the  demo- 
cratic basis  of  the  new  constitution  excited  many  and  bitter  enemies, 
and  the  time  and  attention,  which  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
amelioration  of  the  soldiers*  condition,  was  occupied  in  factions,  dis- 
putes, and  corrupt  intrigues. 

That  many  sound  abstract  principles  of  government  were  clearly 
and  vigorously  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of  this  constitution,  cannot  be 
denied,  the  complicated  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system  were  swept 
away  with  a  bold  and  just  hand ;  but  of  what  avail,  as  regarded  the 
war,  was  the  enunciation  of  principles  which  were  never  attempted  to 
be  reduced  to  practice  ?  What  encouragement  was  it  to  the  soldier, 
to  be  told  he  was  a  free  man,  fighting  for  a  constitution  as  well  as  for 
national  independence,  when  he  saw  the  authors  of  that  constitution, 
corruptly  revelling  in  the  wealth  which  should  have  clothed,  and  arm- 
ed, and  fed  him?  What  was  nominal  equality  to  him,  when  he  saw 
incapacity  rewarded,  crimes  and  treachery  unpunished  in  the  rich, 
the  poor  and  patriotic  oppressed?  He  laughed  to  scorn  those  who  could 
find  time  to  form  the  constitution  of  a  great  empire,  but  could  not 
find  time  or  honesty  to  feed,  or  clothe,  or  arm  the  men  who  were  to 
defend  it  !^ 

The  enemies  of  democracy  soon  spread  many  grievous  reports  of 
misfortunes  and  treachery,  some  true,  some  false;  and  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  war  in  Valencia,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  po- 
pular commotion  to  sweep  away  the  cortez.  The  monks  and  friars, 
furious  at  the  suppression  of  the  inquisition,  were  the  chief  plotters 
everywhere ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Palacios,  in  concert  with  them, 
were  only  part  of  a  church  project,  commenced  all  over  Spain  to  resist 
the  cortez.     In  October,  Lardizabal,  the  other  deposed  regent,  pub- 
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lished  at  Alicante,  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  accused  the  cortex  and  the 
Cadiz  writers  of  jacobinism,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  asserted,  that  the  regents  only  took  the  oath  to  the  cortex, 
because  they  could  not  count  on  the  army  or  the  people  at  Gadix; 
otherwise  they  would  cause  the  king's  authority  to  be  respected  in 
their  persons  as  his  only  legitimate  representatives.  This  manifesto 
was  declared  treasonable,  and  a  vessel  was  despatched  to  bring  the 
offender  to  Cadiz;  but  the  following  day  it  was  discovered,  that  the  old 
council  of  Castillo  had  also  drawn  up  a  manifesto  similar  in  principle, 
and  the  persons  sent  by  the  cortez  to  seize  the  paper  were  told  that  it 
was  destroyed.  The  protest  of  three  members  against  it  was  however 
found,  and  five  lawyers  were  selected  from  the  cortez  to  try  the  guilty 
counsellors  and  Lardizabal. 

In  November  the  public  cry  for  a  new  regency  became  general,  and 
it  was  backed  by  the  English  plenipolentiary.  Nevertheless  the  matter 
was  deferred  upon  divers  pretexts,  and  meanwhile  the  democratic 
parly  gained  strength  in  the  cortez,  and  the  anti-British  feeling  appear- 
ed more  widely  diffused  than  it  really  was;  because  some  time  elaps- 
ed before  the  church  and  aristocratic  party  discovered  that  the  secret 
policy  of  England  was  the  same  as  their  own.  It  was  so,  however, 
even  to  the  upholding  of  the  inquisition,  which  it  was  ridiculously 
asserted  had  become  objectionable  only  in  name;  as  if,  while  the 
frame-work  of  tyranny  existed,  there  could  ever  be  wanting  the  will 
to  fill  it  up.  Necessity  alone  induced  the  British  cabinet  to  put  on  a 
smooth  countenance  towards  the  cortez.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
negotiation  for  the  colonial  mediation,  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  mere- 
ly as  a  ground  for  demanding  loans,  subsidies,  and  succours  in  kind, 
which  they  used  in  fitting  out  new  expeditions  against  the  revolted 
colonists ;  the  complaints  of  the  British  legation  on  this  point  were 
quite  disregarded.  At  this  time  also  La  Pefia  was  acquitted  of  mis- 
conduct at  Barosa,  and  would  have  been  immediately  re-employed,  if 
the  English  minister  had  not  threatened  to  quit  Cadix,  and  advised 
general  Cooke  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Wellesley  seeing  that  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  war 
must  ensae,  if  a  slop  was  not  put  to  the  misconduct  of  the  regency, 
had  sent  Mr.  Yaaghan,  the  secretary  of  legation,  to  acquaint  the  Bri« 
tish  cabinet  with  the  facts,  and  to  solicit  a  more  firm  and  decided 
course  of  policy.  Above  all  things  he  desired  (June,  1811),  to  have 
the  subsidies  settled  by  treaty,  that  the  people  of  Spain  might  really 
know  what  England  had  done  and  was  still  doing  for  them ;  for  on 
every  occasion,  arms,  clothing,  ammunition,  loans,  provisions,  guns, 
stores,  and  even  workmen  and  funds,  to  form  founderies,  were  de- 
manded and  obtained  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  then  wasted  or 
embezzled,  without  the  people  benefiting,  or  even  knowing  of  the  ge- 
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nerosity,  or  rather  eitrtvaginoe,  with  which  they  were  sopplied; 
while  the  receivers  and  wasters  were  heaping  calumaies  on  the  donors. 
The  regency  question  was  at  last  seriously  discussed  in  the  cortez, 
and  the  deputy,  Capmany,  who,  if  we  may  belioTe  the  partisans  of 
Joseph,^  was  anti-English  in  his  heart,  argued  the  necessity  of  this 
change  on  the  ground  of  pleasing  the  British.  This  excited  great 
discontent,  as  he  probably  intended,  and  many  deputies  declared  at 
first  that  they  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign  power;  but  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Vaughan  alarmed  ihem,  and  a  commission,  formed  to 
improve  the  mode  of  governing,  was  hastening  the  decision  of  the 
question,  when  Blake's  disaster  at  Valencia  completed  the  work.  Car- 
lolta*s  agent  was  active  in  her  behalf,  but  the  eloquent  and  honest 
Argnelles  was  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  cortes  although  they  recogni- 
sed her  claim  to  the  succession,  denied  her  the  regency,  because  of  a 
previous  decree  which  excluded  all  royal  personages  from  that  office. 

On  the  21st  of  January  1812,  after  a  secret  discossion  of  twenty-four 
hours,  a  new  regency,  to  consist  of  five  members,  of  which  two  were 
Americans,  was  proclaimed.  The  men  chosen,  were  the  duke  of  In- 
fantado,  then  in  England,  Henry  O'Donnei,  admiral  Villarvicencio, 
Joachim  de  Mosquera,  and  Ignacios  de  Ribas ;  and  each  was  to  have  the 
presidency  by  rotation  for  six  months. 

They  commenced  beneficially.  O'Donnel  was  friendly  to  the  British 
alliance,  and  proposed  a  military  feast,  to  restore  harmony  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  officers ;  he  made  many  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  and  finances;  consulted  the  British  generals,  and  disband- 
ing several  bad  regiments,  incorporated  the  men  with  other  battalions; 
he  also  reduced  many  inefficient  and  malignant  colonels,  and  striking 
off  from  the  pay-lists  all  unemployed  and  absent  officers,  it  was  found, 
that  they  were  five  thou5and  in  number !  Ballesteros  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  Andalusia  and  received  the  command  of  the  fourth 
army,  whose  headquarters  were  prudently  removed  to  Algeziras;  the 
troops  there  were  increased,  by  drafts  from  Cadiz,  to  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  a  new  army  was  set  on  foot  in  Murcia.  Finally, 
to  check  trading  with  the  French,  a  general  blockade  of  all  the  coast  in 
their  possession,  from  Rosas  to  St.  Sebastian,  was  declared. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  secret  object  was  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  England,  and  as  this  did  not  succeed,  and  nothing  good  was  ever 
permanent  in  Spanish  affairs,  the  old  disputes  again  broke  out.  The 
democratic  spirit  gained  strength  in  the  cortez ;  the  anti  English  party 
augmented;  the  press  abounded  in  libels,  impugning  the  good  faith  of 
the  British  nation,  especially  with  respect  to  Ceuta ;  for  which  however 
there  was  some  plausible  ground  of  suspicion,  because  the  acquisition 
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of  that  fortress  bad  aclaally  been  proposed  to  lord  liTerpooL  The  Dew 
regency,  also  as  Tiolent  as  their  predecessors  with  respect  to  America, 
disregarded  the  mediatioD,  and  having  secretly  organised  in  Gallicia 
an  expedition  against  the  colonies,  supplied  it  with  artillery  famished 
from  England  for  the  French  war,  and  then,  under  another  pretence, 
demanded  money  of  the  British  minister  to  forward  this  iniqaitons 
folly. 

Political  iiaie  of  Porhtgal.^ln  October,  1811,  all  the  evils  before 
described  still  existed,  and  were  aggravated.  The  old  disputes 
remained  unsettled,  the  return  of  the  royal  family  was  put  off,  and 
the  reforms  in  the  military  system,  which  Beresford  had  repaired  to 
Lisbon  to  effect,  were  either  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the  regency. 
Mr.  Stuart  indeed  forced  the  government  to  repair  the  bridges  and 
roads  in  Beira,  to  throw  some  provisions  into  the  fortresses;  and, 
in  despite  of  Redondo,  the  minister  of  finance,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
now  opposed  the  British  influence,  he  made  the  regency  substitute  a  . 
military  chest  and  commissariat,  instead  of  the  ''Junta  de  "Viveres.** 
But  Forjas  and  Redondo  then  disputed  for  the  custody  of  the  new 
chest ;  and  when  Mr.  Stuart  explained  to  the  one,  that,  as  the  intent 
was  to  separate  the  money  of  the  army  from  that  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments, his  claims  were  incompatible  with  such  an  object;  and  to  the 
other  that  the  conduct  of  his  own  department  was  already  more  than 
he  could  manage,  both  were  offended ;  and  this  new  source  of  disorder 
was  only  partially  closed  by  withholding  the  subsidy  until  they  yielded. 

Great  malversations  in  the  revenue  were  also  discovered ;  and  a  plan, 
to  enforce  an  impartial  exaction  of  the  ''decima,**  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Nogueira,  at  the  desire  of  Wellington,  was  so  ill  received  by  those 
whose  illegal  exemptions  it  attacked,  that  the  Souzas  immediately  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  objectors  out  of  doors.  Nogueira  then 
modified  it,  but  the  Souzas  still  opposed,  and  as  Wellington,  judging 
the  modification  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  principle,  would  not  recede 
from  the  first  plan,  a  permanent  dispute  and  a  permanent  evil,  were 
thus  established  by  that  pernicious  faction.  In  fine,  not  the  Somas 
only,  but  the  whole  regency  in  their  folly  now  imagined  that  the  war 
was  virtually  decided  in  their  favour,  and  were  intent  upon  driving  the 
British  away  by  disgusting  the  general. 

A  new  quarrel  also  arose  in  the  Brazils.  Lord  Wellington  had  been 
created  condc  de  "Vimiero,  Beresford  conde  de  Trancoso,  Sylveira 
conde  d'Amarante ;  and  other  minor  rewards,  of  a  like  nature,  had 
been  conferred  on  subordinate  officers.  These  honours  had  however 
been  delayed  in  a  marked  manner,  and  lord  Strangford,  who  appears 
to  have  been  ruled  entirely  by  the  Souza  faction,  and  was  therefore 
opposed  to  Forjas,  charged,  or  as  he  termed  it,  reported  a  charge, 
made  against  the  latter,  at  the  Brazils,  for  having  culpably  delayed  the 
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ofDcial  return  of  the  officers  who  were  thus  to  be  rewarded.  Against 
this  accusation,  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  seeing  that  the  report 
had  been  made,  and  that  Forjas  was  not  the  person  to  whose  deparl- 
ment  it  belonged,  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  protested,  because 
of  the  injustice;  and  because  it  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  design  to 
remove  Forjas  from  the  go?ernment.  The  English  general  was  however 
thus  placed  in  a  strange  position,  for  while  his  letters  to  Forjas  were 
menacing  rebukes  to  him,  and  his  coadjutors,  for  their  neglect  of 
public  affairs ;  and  while  his  formal  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the 
regency  were  transmitted  to  the  Brazils,  he  was  also  obliged  to  send 
other  letters  in  support  of  the  very  persons  whom  he  was  justly  rebu- 
king for  misconduct. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  an  accidental  event  was  like 
to  have  brought  the  question  of  the  British  remaining  in  Portugal  to  a 
very  sudden  decision.  While  Massena  was  before  the  lines,  one  D*Am- 
blemont  had  appeared  in  North  America,  and  given  to  Onis,  the  Spanish 
minister,  a  plan  for  burning  the  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  orders  from  the  French  government  to 
execute.  This  plan  being  transmitted  to  the  Brazils,  many  persons 
named  by  D*Amblemont  as  implicated  were,  in  consequence,  arrested 
at  Lisbon  and  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  although  Mr.  Stuart  had  ascertained 
the  whole  affair  to  be  a  forgery.  The  attention  paid  to  this  man  by 
Onis  and  by  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  induced  him  lo  make  farther 
trial  of  their  credulity,  and  he  then  brought  forward  a  correspondence 
between  the  principal  authorities  of  Mexico  and  the  French  government; 
he  even  produced  letters  from  the  French  ministers,  directing  intrigues 
to  be  commenced  at  Lisbon,  and  the  French  interest  there  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  intendant  of  police. 

Mr.  Stuart,  lamenting  the  ruin  of  many  innocent  persons,  whom  this 
forging  villain  was  thus  dooming,  prayed  lord  Wellesley  to  interfere ; 
but  meanwhile  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  falling  headlong  into  the 
snare,  sent  orders  to  arrest  more  victims ;  and  amongst  others,  without 
assigning  any  cause,  and  without  any  communication  with  the  English 
•  general,  the  regency  seized  one  Borel,  f  clerk  in  the  department  of  the 
British  paymaster-general.  This  act  being  at  once  contrary  to  treaty, 
hostile  to  the  alliance,  and  insulting  in  manner,  raised  lord  Welling-- 
ton*s  indignation  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  formally  notified  to  the  Por- 
tuguese government  his  resolution,  unless  good  reasons  were  assigned 
and  satisfaction  made  for  the  outrage,  to  order  all  persons  attached 
to  the  British  to  place  themselves  in  security  uudcr  the  protection  of 
the  army,  as  if  in  a  hostile  country,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
British  prince  regent  should  be  made  known. 

The  political  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  then  seemed 
ready  to  break,  but  suddenly  the  horizon  cleared.     Lord  Wellington's 
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letter  to  the  prince,  backed  np  by  lord  Weliesley^s  vigoroas  diplomacy, 
had  at  last  alarmed  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  the  very  crisis 
of  Borers  case  came  letters,  in  which  the  prince  regent  admitted,  and 
approved  of  all  the  ameliorations  and  changes  proposed  by  the  English 
general ;  and  (he  contradiction  given  by  Mr.  Staart  to  the  calamnies 
of  the  SouEa  faction,  was  taken  as  the  groand  for  a  complete  and  for- 
mal retraction,  by  Linhares,  of  his  former  insinuations,  and  insulting 
note  relative  to  that  gentleman's  conduct.  Principal  Souza  waa  how- 
ever not  dismissed,  nor  was  Forjas*  resignation  noticed,  but  the  prince 
declared  that  he  would  overlook  that  minister's  diiobedience,  and 
retain  him  in  office;  thus  proving  that  fear,  nel  conviction,  or  justice, 
for  Forjas  had  not  been  disobedient,  was  the  true  cause  of  this  seeming 
return  to  friendly  relations  with  the  British. 

Mr.  Stuart  considering  the  SQbnn'ssion  of  the  prince  to  be  a  mere  no- 
minal concession  of  power  which  was  yet  to  be  ripened  into  real  autho- 
rity, looked  Tor  further  difficulties,  and  he  was  not  mistaken  :  mean- 
while he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  defend  Forjas,  and  Nogueira, 
from  the  secret  vengeance  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  present  submis- 
sion of  the  court  however  gave  the  British  an  imposing  influence,  which 
rendered  the  Souzas'  opposition  nugatory  for  the  moment.  Borel  was 
released  and  excuses  were  made  for  his  arrest ;  the  formation  of  a  mili- 
tary chest  was  pushed  with  vigour;  the  paper  money  was  raised  in 
value ;  the  revenue  was  somewhat  increased,  and  Beresford  was  enabled 
to  make  progress  in  the  restoration  of  the  army.  The  prince  had 
however  directed  the  regency  to  revive  his  claim  to  Oliven^a  imme* 
diately;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  lord  Wellington  could  stifle  this 
absurd  proceeding;  neither  did  the  forced  harmony  last,  for  the  old 
abuses  affecting  the  civil  administration  of  the  array  rather  increased, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  narration  of  military  operations  which  are  now 
to  be  treated  of. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  action  of  Elbodon,  the  allied 
army  was  extensively  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa.  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  distantly  observed  by  the  British,  and  so  closely  by  Julian  Sanchez, 
that  on  the  115th  of  October  he  carried  off  more  than  two  hundred  oxen 
from  under  the  guns  of  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  captured  general 
Renaud  the  governor,  who  had  imprudently  ventured  out  with  a  weak 
escort.  At  this  time  Marmont  had  one  division  in  Placencia,  and  the 
rest  of  his  infantry  between  that  place  and  Madrid ;  but  his  cavalry  was 
at  Peneranda  on  the  Salamanca  side  of  the  mountains,  and  his  line  of 
communication  was  organized  on  the  old  Roman  road  of  the  Puerto  de 
Pico,  which  had  been  repaired  after  the  battle  of  Talavera.  The  army 
of  the  north  stretched  from  the  Tormes  to  Astorga,  the  walls  of  which 
place,  as  well  as  those  of  Zamora,  and  other  towns  in  Leon,  were  being 
restored,  that  the  flat  country  might  be  held  with  a  few  troops  against 
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Ihe  Gallician  army.  II  vas  this  scattering  of  the  enemy  which  had 
enabled  lord  Wellington  to  seaA  Hill  against  Girard  at  Aroyo  de  Molino; 
hot  when  the  re-enforcements  from  Frsooe  reached  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal, the  army  of  the  north  was  again  coneentraled,  and  woold  hare 
iuTaded  Gallicia  while  fionnet  attacked  the  AsUirias,  if  Julian  Sanchei*s 
exploit  had  not  rendered  it  necessary  first  to  re?ictaal  Ciodad  Ro- 
drigo. 

With  this  view  a  large  convoy  was  coliecled  at  Salamanca,  in  October, 
by  general  Thiebanlt,  who  spread  a  report  that  a  force  was  to  assemble 
towards  Tamames,  and  that  the  con?oy  was  for  its  support.  This  report 
did  not  deceiye  lord  Wellington;  bathe  belie?ed  that  the  whole  army 
of  the  north  and  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal  would  be  employ- 
ed in  the  operation,  and  therefore  made  arrangements  to  pass  the 
Agueda  and  attack  them  on  the  march.  The  heavy  rains  however  ren- 
dered the  fords  of  that  river  impracticable ;  Thiebault  seised  the  occa- 
sion, introduced  the  convoy,  and  leaving  a  new  governor  returned  on 
(he  2d  of  November  before  the  waters  had  subsided.  One  brigade  of 
the  light  division  was  at  this  time  on  the  Vadillo,  but  it  was  too  weak  to 
meddle  with  the  French,  and  it  was  impossible  to  re-enforce  it  while  the 
Agueda  was  overflowed ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  that  river  that  all  mi- 
litary operations  on  its  banks  are  uncertain.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an 
army  to  pass  it,  at  any  time  in  winter,  because  of  the  narrow  roads,  the 
depth  of  the  fords  and  the  rugged ness  of  the  banks;  it  will  suddenly  rise 
from  rains  falling  on  the  hills,  without  any  previous  indication  iu  the 
plains,  and  then  the  violence  and  depth  of  its  stream  will  sweep  away 
any  temporary  bridge,  and  render  it  impossible  to  pass  except  by  the 
stone  bridge  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  enemy*s 
possession. 

Early  in  November,  Ronnet,  having  reoccupied  the  Asturias,  Dorscnne 
marched  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  hills  above  Ciudad,  as  if  to  con- 
duct another  convoy ;  but  the  allied  troops  being  immediately  con- 
centrated, passed  the  Agueda  at  the  ford  of  Zamara,  whereupon  the 
French  retired,  and  their  rear  was  harassed  by  Carlos  d'Espaiia  and 
Julian  Sanches,  who  captured  some  provisions  and  money  contributions 
they  had  raised.  Rut  now  the  provisions  in  the  country  between  the 
Coa  and  the  Agueda  were  all  consumed,  and  the  continued  negligence  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  transport, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  up  the  field  magazines  from  the  points 
of  water  carriage  to  the  army.  Lord  Wellington  was  therefore,  con- 
trary to  all  military  rules,  obliged  to  separate  his  divisions  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  spread  the  troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  even  to  the 
Mondego  and  the  valley  of  the  Duero,  or  see  them  starved. 

To  cover  this  dangerous  proceeding  he  kept  a  considerable  body  of 
men  beyond  the  Coa,  and  the  slate  of  all  the  rivers  and  roads,  at  that 
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season,  together  with  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected him  ;  general  HilPs  second  expedition  into  Estramadara  was  then 
also  drawing  the  attention  of  the  French  towards  that  quarter ;  finally 
Marmont,  being  about  to  detach  Montbrun  towards  Valencia,  had  with- 
drawn Foy's  division  from  Placencia,  and  concentrated  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army  at  Toledo;  all  which  rendered  the  scattering  of  the  allies 
less  dangerous,  and  in  fact  no  evil  consequences  ensued.  This  war  of 
positions  had  therefore  turned  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies,  lord 
Wellington  by  taking  post  near  Giadad  Rodrigo  while  Hill  moved  round 
Badajoz,  had  in  a  manner  paralyzed  three  powerful  armies.  For  Soult 
harassed  by  Hill  in  Estramadura,  and  by  Hallesteros  and  Skerrett  in  An- 
dalusia, failed  in  both  quarters;  and  although  Marmont  in  conjunction 
with  Dorsenne,  had  succoured  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  latter  generaFs  inva- 
sion of  Gallicia  had  been  stopped  short,  and  his  enterprises  confined  to 
the  reoccupalion  of  the  Asturias. 

Meanwhile  the  works  of  Almeida  were  so  far  restored  as  to  secure  it 
from  a  sudden  attack,  and  in  November  when  the  army  by  crossing  the 
Agueda  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French,  the  battering  train 
and  siege  stores  were  brought  to  that  fortress,  without  exciting  the 
enemy *s  attention,  because  they  appeared  to  be  only  the  armament  for 
the  new  works;  a  trestle  bridge  to  throw  over  the  Agueda  was  also 
secretly  prepared  in  the  arsenal  of  Almeida  by  migor  Sturgeon  of  the 
staff-corps,  an  officer  whose  brilliant  talents,  scientific  resources,  and 
unmitigated  activity  continually  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
army.  Thus  the  preparation  for  the  attack  of  Ciudad  advanced  while 
the  English  general  seemed  to  be  only  intent  upon  defending  his  own 
positions. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Review  of  the  different  ch«n0es  of  the  war— Enormous  efforts  of  Napoleon— Lord  WcU 
liogton's  situalioo  described— His  great  plans  eiplaincd— His  firmoesa  and  resolution 
under  difficulties— Distressed  stale  of  his  army— The  prudence  and  ability  of  lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset — Dissemination  of  the  French  army— Lord  Wellington  seizes  tlie 
opportunity  to  besieg^c  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Hating  now  brought  the  story  of  (he  war  to  that  period,  when,  after 
many  changes  of  fortune,  the  chances  had  become  more  equal,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula,  thrown  as  it  were  between  the  contending  powers, 
became  a  prize  for  the  readiest  and  boldest  warrior,  I  would,  ere  it  is 
shown  how  Wellington  seized  it,  recall  to  the  reader*s  recollection  the 
previous  Ticissitudes  of  the  contest.  1  would  have  him  remember  how, 
when  the  first,  or  insurrectional  epoch  of  the  war,  had  terminated  suc- 
cessfully for  the  Spaniards,  Napoleon  vehemently  broke  and  dispersed 
their  armies,  and  drove  the  British  auxiliaries  to  embark  at  Corufia. 
How  the  war  with  Austria,  and  the  inactivity  of  Joseph,  rendered  the 
emperor's  rictories  unavailing,  and  revived  the  confidence  of  the  Spa- 
niards. How  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  victorious  on  the  Duero,  then 
marched  into  Spain,  and,  although  the  concentrated  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  forced  him  to  retreat 
again  to  Portugal  as  sir  John  Moore,  from  the  same  causes,  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  ocean,  he  by  his  advance  relieved  Gallicia,  as 
Moore  had  by  a  like  operation  before  saved  Andalusia,  which  concluded 
the  third  epoch. 

How  the  Peninsulars,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  their  allies,  still  pos- 
sessed a  country,  extending  from  the  Asturias,  through  Gallicia,  Portu- 
gal, Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  and  including  every 
important  harbour  and  fortress  except  St.  Ander,  Santona,  Barcelona, 
and  St.  Sebastian.  How  Wellington  appreciating  the  advantages  which 
an  invaded  people  possess  in  their  numerous  lines  of  operation,  then, 
counselled  the  Spaniards,  and  forced  the  Portuguese,  to  adopt  a  defen- 
sive war ;  and  with  the  more  reason  that  England,  abounding  beyond  all 
nations  in  military  resources,  and  invincible  as  a  naval  power,  could 
form  with  her  ships  a  secure  exterior  floating  base  or  lino  of  d6p6t$ 
round  the  Peninsula,  and  was  ready  to  employ  her  armies  as  well  as  her 
squadrons  in  the  struggle.    How  the  Spaniards,  unheeding  these  admo- 
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nitions,  sought  greal  baltles,  and  in  a  few  months  lost  the  Aslurias, 
Andalusia,  Estramadura,  Aragon,  and  the  best  fortresses  of  Catalonia, 
and  were  again  laid  prostrate  and  helpless  before  the  enemy. 

Uow  the  victorious  French  armies  then  moved  onwards,  in  swelling 
pride,  until  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  Lisbon  they  receded,  broken  and 
refluent,  and  the  English  general  once  more  stood  a  conqueror  on  the 
frontier  of  Spain ;  and  had  he  then  retaken  Badigoz  and  Rodrigo  he 
would  have  gloriously  finished  the  fourth  or  defensive  epoch  of  the  war. 
Bat  being  baffled,  partly  by  skill,  partly  by  fortune;  factiously  opposed  by 
the  Portuguese  regency,  thwarted  by  the  Spanish  government,  only  half 
supported  by  his  own  cabinet,  and  pestered  by  the  follies  of  all  three, 
he  was  reduced  to  a  seeming  inactivity;  and  meanwhile  the  French 
added  Tarragona  and  the  rich  kingdom  of  Valencia  to  their  conquests. 

These  things  I  would  have  the  reader  reflect  upon,  because  they  are 
the  proofs  of  what  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  history  to  inculcate,  name* 
)y,  that  English  steel,  English  gold,  English  genius,  English  influence, 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Spanish  independence ;  and  this  not  as  a 
matter  of  boast,  although  it  was  very  glorious!  but  as  a  useful  lesson  of 
eiperience.  On  the  other  hand  also  we  must  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
strength  of  France  under  Napoleon,  that  strength  which  could  at  once 
fight  England  and  Austria,  aim  at  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  and 
the  reduction  of  Russia  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  all  with  good 
hope  of  success. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  emperor's  efforts  in  the  war  of  Spain  were 
feeble,  for  if  the  insurrectional  epoch,  which  was  unexpected  and  acci- 
dental, be  set  aside,  the  grandeur  of  his  efforts  will  be  found  answerable 
to  his  gigantic  reputation.  In  1809  the  French  army  was  indeed  gra- 
dually decreased  by  losses  and  drafts  for  the  Austrian  war,  from  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  which  Napoleon  had  led  into  the 
country,  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand.  But  in  1810  it  was 
again  raised  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  and  fluctuated 
between  that  number  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  until  Au- 
gust 1811,  when  it  was  again  raised  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  men  with  fifty-two  thousand  horses  !^  And  yet  there  are 
writers  who  assert  that  Napoleon  neglected  the  war  in  Spain  (  But  so 
great  is  the  natural  strength  of  that  country,  that  had  the  firmness  of 
the  nation  in  battle  and  its  wisdom  in  council,  been  commensurate  with 
its  constancy  in  resistance,  even  this  power,  backed  by  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  marched  to  Russia,  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  subdue  it;  whereas,  weak  in  fight  and  steeped  in  folly,  the 
Spaniards  must  have  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  but  for  the  man  whose 
great  combinations  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 


1  Appendix,  No.  XX,  seclion  in. 
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The  nicely,  the  qaickness,  the  prudence,  and  the  audacity  of  Wel- 
lington's operations,  cannot  however  be  justly  estimated  without  an 
exact  knowledge  of  his  political,  local  and  moral  position.  His  political 
difficulties  have  been  already  described,  and  his  moral  situation  was 
simply,  that  of  a  man,  who  felt,  that  all  depended  upon  himself;  that 
he  must  by  some  rapid  and  unexpected  stroke  effect  in  the  field  what 
his  brother  could  not  effect  in  the  cabinet,  while  the  power  of  the  Perce* 
val  faction  was  prevalent  in  England.  Bat  to  understand  his  local  or 
military  position,  the  conformation  of  the  country  and  the  lines  of  com- 
munication  must  be  carefully  considered. 

The  principal  French  magazines  were  at  Valladolid,  and  their  advan- 
ced troops  were  on  the  Tormes,  from  whence  to  the  Agueda,  where  they 
held  the  important  point  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  four  long  marcheir 
through  a  wild  forest  country. 

The  allies'  line  of  communication  from  the  Agueda  to  Lisbon,  was 
supplied  by  water  to  Raiva  on  the  Hondego,  after  which  the  land  car- 
riage was  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  through  wild  mountains,  or  de- 
vastated valleys;  it  required  fifteen  days  to  bring  up  a  convoy  from  Lis- 
bon to  the  army. 

The  line  of  communication  with  Oporto  on  the  left  flank,  ran  through 
eighty  miles  of  very  rugged  country,  before  it  reached  the  first  point 
of  water  carriage  on  the  Duero. 

The  line  of  communication  with  Uill's  army  on  the  right  flank,  run- 
ning also  through  a  country  full  of  strong  passes  and  natural  obstacles, 
offered  no  resources  for  an  army,  save  what  were  furnished  by  the  allies' 
field  magazines,  which  were  supplied  from  Abrantes,  the  first  navigable 
point  on  the  Tagus.  On  this  line  the  boat-bridge  of  Villa  Yelha  was  a 
remarkable  feature,  as  furnishing  the  only  military  passage  over  the 
Tagus  between  Abrantes  and  Almaraz. 

The  country  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda  could  not  supply  the 
troops  who  occupied  it ;  and  the  nature  of  the  last  river,  and  the  want 
of  a  covering  position  beyond,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  danger 
and  diificulty  to  besiege  or  even  invest  Ciudad  Aodrigo.  The  disad- 
vantage which  the  French  suffered  in  being  so  distant  from  that  fortress 
was  thus  balanced. 

These  considerations  had  prevented  the  English  general  from  attack- 
ing Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  May;  he  bad  then  no  battering  train,  and  Almeida 
and  her  guns  were  rendered  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  exploit  of  Brenier. 
Bad^oz  was  at  that  period  his  object,  because  Beresford  was  actually 
besieging  it,  and  the  recent  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  disputes  of  the 
French  generals,  the  disorganization  of  Massena's  army,  and  as  proved 
by  that  battle,  the  inefficiency  of  the  army  of  the  north,  rendered  it 
improbable  that  a  serious  invasion  of  Portugal  would  be  resumed  on  that 
side.    And  as  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Mondego  and  the 
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Duero,  were  not  theo  completely  re-established,  and  the  inlonnediate 
magazines  small,  no  incursion  of  the  enemy  could  hare  done  much  mis- 
chief; and  Spencer's  corps  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cover  the  line  to 
Yilha  Velha. 

Affairs  however  soon  changed.  The  skill  of  Philippon,  the  diligence 
of  Marmont,  and  the  generalship  of  Soolt,  in  remaining  at  Llerena  after 
his  repulse  at  Albuera,  had  rescued  Badajoz.  Lord  Wellington's  bold- 
ness in  remaining  on  the  Gaya  prevented  further  mischief,  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  government,  combined  with  the  position  which 
Napoleon  had  caused  Marmont  to  take  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  ef- 
fectually precluded  a  renewal  of  that  siege ;  and  then  the  fallacious  hope 
of  finding  Ciudad  unprovided,  brought  lord  Wellington  back  to  the  Coa. 
This  baffled  the  enemy*s  projects,  yet  the  position  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  that  of  Portugal,  the  one  in  front,  the  other  on  the  flank, 
prevented  the  English  general  from  undertaking  any  important  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  For  if  he  had  advanced  on  Salamanca,  besides  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  country,  his  communications  with  Hill,  and 
even  with  Abrantes  and  Lisbon,  would  have  been  cut  by  Marmont ;  and 
if  he  turned  against  Marmont  on  the  Tagus,  Soult  and  Dorsenne  would 
have  closed  upon  his  flanks. 

This  state  of  affairs  not  being  well  considered,  had  induced  some  able 
officers,  at  the  time  of  the  Elbodon  operation,  to  censure  the  line  of 
retreat  to  Sabugal,  because  it  uncovered  the  line  of  Gelerico,  and 
exposed  to  capture  the  battering  train  then  at  Villa  Ponte ;  but  war  is 
always  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  was  better  to  risk  guns,  of  whose 
vicinity  the  enemy  was  not  aware,  than  to  give  up  the  communication 
with  Hill  which  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  Foy's  two  divisions  on 
Zarza  Mayor. 

As  the  French  armies  were  re-enforced  after  the  allies  came  to  Beira, 
Dorsenne  and  Marmont  became  each  equal  to  Wellington  in  the  field, 
and  together  infinitely  too  strong.  Soult  was  then  master  of  Andalusia, 
and  had  a  moveable  reserve  of  twenty  thousand  men;  the  army  of 
Suchet  daily  gained  ground  in  Valencia,  the  Asturias  were  re-occupied 
by  Bonnet,  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  reorganized.  Hence,  to  com- 
mence the  siege  of  either  Ciudad  or  Badajoz,  in  form,  was  hopeless,  and 
when  the  rumour  of  Napoleon's  arrival  became  rife,  the  English  general, 
whose  embarrassments  were  hourly  increasing,  looked  once  more  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  as  a  refuge.  But  when  the  certainly  of  the 
Russian  war  removed  this  fear,  the  aspect  of  affairs  again  changed,  and 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  became  possible.  For,  first,  there  was  a 
good  battering  train  in  Almeida,  and  the  works  of  that  place  were  re- 
stored ;  secondly,  the  line  of  communication  with  Oporto  was  completely 
organized,  and  shortened  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Duero ; 
ihirdly,  Ciudad  itself  was  very  weakly  garrisoned  and  the  ignorance  of 
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the  French  as  to  the  sUte  of  the  allies*  preparations  gave  hope  of  a  sur- 
prise. U  was,  however,  only  by  a  surprise  that  success  could  be 
expected,  and  it  was  not  the  least  of  lord  Wellington's  merits  that  he  so 
well  concealed  his  preparalions,  and  for  so  long  a  period.  No  other 
operation,  promising  any  success,  was  open ;  and  yet  the  general  could 
no  longer  remain  inactive,  because  around  him  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  war  was  falling  to  pieces  from  the  folly  of  the  governments  he  was 
serving.  If  he  could  not  effect  a  blow  against  the  French  while  Napo- 
leon was  engaged  in  the  Russian  war,  it  was  clear  that  the  Peninsula 
would  be  lost. 

Now  the  surprise  of  a  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  only  seventeen  hun- 
dred men,  seems  a  small  matter  in  such  grave  circumstances,  but  in 
reality  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  because  it  was  the  first 
step  in  a  plan  which  saved  the  Peuinsula  when  nothing  else  could  have 
saved  it.  Lord  Wellington  knew  that  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  could 
not  long  support  both  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  of  the  centre ; 
he  knew  by  intercepted  letters  that  Marmont  and  the  king  were  already 
at  open  war  upon  the  subject,  and  he  judged,  that  if  he  could  surprise 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  army  of  Portugal  would  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
provisions,  and  to  protect  Leon,  then  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
imperial  guards,  to  concentrate  in  that  province*  This  was  the  first 
step. 

The  French  kept  magazines  in  reserve  for  sudden  eipedilions,  feeding 
meanwhile  as  they  could  upon  the  country,  and  therefore  their  distress 
for  provisions  never  obstructed  their  moving  upon  important  occasions. 
Nevertheless  lord  Wellington  thought  the  tempestuous  season  would 
render  it  very  difficult  for  Marmont,  when  thus  forced  into  Leon,  to 
move  with  great  masses ;  wherefore  he  proposed  when  Rodrigo  fell,  to 
march  by  Yilha  Yelha  to  Estramadura,  and  suddenly  besiege  Badigos 
also,  the  preparations  to  be  previously  made  in  Elvas,  under  the  protec* 
lion  of  Hiirs  corps,  and  unknown  to  the  enemy.  This  was  the  second 
step,  and  in  this  surprise  also  he  hoped  to  be  successful,  because  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  marshals,  the  wet  season,  and  his  own  combinations, 
which  would  impede  the  concentration  of  the  French  armies,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  keeping  together  if  they  did  unite.  He  had  hopes  like- 
wise that  as  Ballesteros*  corps  was  now  augmented,  it  would  vex  Soult's 
posts  on  the  coast,  while  Hill  and  Morillo  harassed  him  on  the  Guadiana ; 
and  if  Badajox  fell,  the  English  general  was  resolved  to  leave  a  force  to 
cover  the  captured  place  against  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  then  fight 
Soult  in  Andalusia.  For  he  judged  that  Marmont  could  not  for  want 
of  provisions,  pass  beyond  the  Guadiana,  nor  follow  him  before  the 
harvest  was  ripe ;  neither  did  he  fear  him  in  Beira,  because  the  torrents 
would  be  full,  the  country  a  desert,  and  the  militia,  aided  by  a  small 
regular  corps,  and  covered  by  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  would,  he 
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thought,  be  sufficient  to  prerent  any  serious  impression  being  made  on 
Portugal  during  the  invasion  of  Andalusia. 

This  was  lord  Wellington's  plan,  and  his  firmness  and  resolution  in 
concei?ing  it  were  the  more  signal  because  his  own  troops  were  not  in 
good  plight.  The  army  had  indeed  received  re- enforcements,  but  the 
infantry  had  served  at  Walcheren,  and  exposure  to  night  air,  or  even 
slight  hardship,  threw  them  by  hundreds  into  the  hospital,  while  the 
new  regiments  of  cavalry,  inexperienced,  and  not  acclimated,  were 
found,  men  and  horses,  quite  nn6t  for  duty,  and  were  sent  lo  the  rear. 
The  pay  of  the  army  was  three  months  in  arrear,  and  the  supplies, 
brought  up  with  difficulty,  were  very  scanty ;  half  and  quarter  rations 
were  often  served,  and  sometimes  the  troops  were  without  any  bread  for 
three  days  consecutively,  and  their  clothing  was  so  patched,  that  scarcely 
a  regiment  could  be  known  by  its  uniform.  Chopped  straw,  the  only 
forage,  was  so  scarce  that  the  regimental  animals  were  dying  of  hunger ; 
corn  was  rarely  distributed  save  to  the  generals  and  staff,  and  even  the 
horses  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  old  cavalry  suffered ;  nay,  the  very 
mules  of  the  commissariat  were  pinched  by  the  scarcity,  and  the  mule- 
teers were  eight  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  The  cantonments  on  the  Coa 
and  Agueda  were  unhealthy  from  the  continued  rains,  above  twenty 
thousand  men  were  in  hospital ;  and  deduction  made  for  other  drains, 
only  fifty-four  thousand  of  both  nations,  including  garrisons  and  posts  of 
communication,  were  under  arms.  To  finish  the  picture,  the  sulky 
apathy  produced  in  the  Portuguese  regency  by  the  prince  regent's  letter, 
was  now  becoming  more  hurtful  than  the  former  active  opposition. 

But  even  these  distresses  so  threatening  to  the  general  cause,  Wel- 
lington turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  present  designs ;  for  the  enemy 
were  aware  of  the  misery  in  the  army,  and  in  their  imagination  magni- 
fied it;  and  as  the  allied  troops  were  scattered,  for  relief,  from  the  Gata 
mountains  to  the  Duero,  and  from  the  Agueda  to  the  Mondego,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  battering  train  entered  Almeida,  both  armies 
concluded,  that  these  guns  were  only  to  arm  that  fortress,  as  a  cover  to 
the  extended  country  quarters  which  necessity  had  forced  the  British 
general  to  adopt.  No  person,  not  even  the  engineers  employed  in  the 
preparations,  knew  more  than  that  a  siege  or  the  simulation  of  a  siege 
was  in  contemplation ;  but  when  it  was  to  be  attempted,  or  that  it  would 
be  attempted  at  all,  none  knew ;  even  the  quarlermaster-generai  Murray, 
was  permitted  to  go  home  on  leave,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  no 
operation  would  take  place  before  spring. 

In  the  new  cantonments,  however,  abundance  of  provisions,  and  dry 
weather  ( for  in  Beira  the  first  rains  generally  subside  during  December,) 
stopped  the  sickness,  and  restored  about  three  thousand  men  to  the 
ranks  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  errour  to  suppose,  that  the  privations 
had  in  any  manner  weakened  the  moral  courage  of  the  troops.     The  old 
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regiments  bad  become  incredibly  bardy  and  experienced  in  all  things 
necessary  to  sastain  tbeir  strength  and  eflBcacy  ;  the  staff  of  the  army 
was  well  practised,  and  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  military  secretary, 
bad  established  such  an  intercoorse  between  the  headquarters  and  the 
commanders  of  battalions,  that  the  latter  had,  so  to  speak,  direct  com- 
munication with  the  general -in-chief  upon  all  the  business  of  their  regi- 
ments ;  a  privilege  which  increased  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  all  in  a 
very  surprising  manner.  For  the  battalions  being  generally  under  very 
young  men,  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  not  very  rigidly  enforced,  and 
the  merits  of  each  officer  were  consequently  better  known,  and  more 
earnestly  supported  when  promotion  and  honours  were  to  be  obtained. 
By  this  method  lord  Fitzroy  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  true 
moral  state  of  each  regiment,  rendered  his  own  office  at  once  powerful 
and  gracious  to  the  army,  and  yet,  such  was  his  discretion  and  judgment, 
did  in  no  manner  weaken  the  military  hierarchy ;  thus  also  all  the  daring 
young  men  were  excited,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  political 
difficulties  of  their  general,  anticipated  noble  triumphs  which  were 
happily  realized. 

The  faYoarable  moment  for  action  so  long  watched  for  by  Wellington 
came  at  last.  An  imperial  decree  had  remodelled  the  French  armies. 
That  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  gi?e  up  four  divisions  to  form  a  new 
corps,  under  Reille,  called  the  **armyof  the  Ebro,"  whose  headquarters 
were  at  Lerida.  The  army  of  the  south  was  recomposed  in  six  divi- 
sions of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  besides  the  garrison  of  Bada\joz, 
and  marshal  Victor  relumed  to  France,  discontented,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  reputation  had  been  abated  by  this  war.  His  divisions 
were  given  to  generals  Conrouz,  Barrois,  Viilatte,  Laval,  Drouet,  Dari- 
cau,  Peyremont,  Digeon,  and  the  younger  Soult,  Philippon  continuing 
governor  of  Badajoz.  The  reserve  of  Honthion  was  broken  up,  and  the 
army  of  the  north,  destined  to  maintain  the  great  communications  with 
France  and  to  reduce  the  partidas,  on  that  line,  was  ordered  to  occupy 
the  districts  round  St.  Ander,  St.  Sebastian,  Burgos,  and  Pampeluna,  and 
to  communicate  by  the  left  with  the  new  army  of  the  Ebro :  it  was  also 
exceedingly  reduced  in  numbers  ;  for  the  imperial  guards,  seventeen 
thousand  strong,  were  required  for  the  Russian  war,  and  marched  in 
December  to  France.  And  besides  these  troops,  the  Polish  battalions, 
the  skeletons  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  and  several  thousand  choice  men 
destined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  old  guard  were  drafted ;  so  that  not  less 
than  forty  thousand,  of  the  very  best  soldiers,  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
maimed  and  worn-out  men  being  sent  back  to  France  at  the  same 
time,  the  force  in  the  Peninsula  was  diminished  by  sixty  thousand. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  north  arrived  at  Burgos  in 
January,  and  a  division  was  immediately  sent  to  drive  Mendizabal  from 
the  M ontaffa  de  St.  Ander ;  but  as  this  arrangement  weakened  the  grand 
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line  of  commonication  with  France,  Marmont  was  ordered  to  abandon 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  fix  his  headquarters  at  Yalladolid  or  Sala- 
manca. Ciadad  Rodrigo,  the  sixth  and  seventh  governments,  and  the 
Aslurias,  were  also  placed  under  his  authority,  by  which  Souham  and 
Bonnet's  divisions,  forming  together  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  were 
added  to  his  army ;  but  the  former  general  returned  to  France.  These 
divisions  however,  being  pressed  by  want,  were  extended  from  the 
Asturias  to  Toledo,  while  Monlbrun  was  near  Valencia,  and  meanwhile 
Soull's  attention  was  distracted  by  Tarifa,  and  by  Hiirs  pursuit  of 
Drouet.  Thus  the  French  armies,  everywhere  occupied,  were  spread 
over  an  immense  tract  of  country ;  Marmont  deceived  by  the  seemingly 
careless  winter  attitude  of  the  allies,  left  Ciudad  Rodrigo  unprotected 
within  their  reach,  and  Wellington  jumped  with  both  feet  upon  the 
devoted  fortress. 
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CHAPTER  111. 


Means  collected  for  the  siege  of  Cindad  Rodrigo — Major  Sturgeon  throws  a  bridge  over 
the  Agueda— Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Colonel  Col  borne  storms  fort  Francesco—The 
scarcity  of  transport  balks  lord  Wellington's  calcuiations—Mannout  collects  troops 
—Plan  of  the  attack  changed— Two  breaches  are  made  and  the  city  it  stormed— 
Obser  rations. 

81161   Of    CIVDAD    RODRIttO. 

Thr  troops  disposable  for  the  attack  of  Ciadad  Rodrigo  were  about 
tbirty*fi?e  thousand,  including  cavalry ;  the  materials  for  the  siege  were 
established  at  Gallegos,  Villa  del  Giervo,  and  Espeja,  on  the  left  of  the 
Agueda,  and  the  ammunition  was  at  Almeida.  From  those  places,  the 
hired  carts  and  mules  were  to  bring  up  the  stores  to  the  park,  and 
seventy  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  collected  at  Villa  de  Ponle.  But 
from  the  scarcity  of  transports  only  thirty-eight  guns  could  be  brought 
to  the  trenches,  and  these  would  have  wanted  their  due  supply  of  am- 
munition, if  eight  thousand  shot  had  not  been  found  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Almeida* 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  bridge  was  commenced  at  Marialva,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Azava  with  the  Agueda,  about  six  miles  below 
Ciudad,  and  piles  were  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  above  and 
below,  to  which  the  trestles  were  tied  to  render  the  whole  firm.  The 
fortress  was  to  have  been  invested  on  the  6th,  but  the  native  carters 
were  two  days  moving  over  ten  miles  of  flat  and  excellent  road,  with 
empty  carts ;  the  operation  was  thus  delayed,  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
find  fault  with  these  people,  because  they  deserted  on  the  slightest  of- 
fence. Meanwhile  the  place  being  closely  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  French,  in  addition  to  the  old  works,  had  fortified  two  convents, 
which  flanked  and  strengthened  the  bad  Spanish  intrenchments  round 
the  suburbs.  They  had  also  constructed  an  enclosed  and  palisadoed 
redoubt  upon  the  greater  Teson ;  and  this  redoubt,  called  Francisco, 
was  supported  by  two  guns  and  a  howitzer  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the 
convent  of  that  name. 

The  soil  around  was  exceedingly  rocky,  except  on  the  Teson  ilself, 
and  though  the  body  of  the  place  was  there  better  covered  by  the 
outworks,  and  could  bring  most  fire  to  bear  on  the  trenches,  it  was 
more   assailable  according  to    the  English  general's  views;  because 
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elsewhere  the  slope  of  the  ground  was  such,  that  batteries  must  haye 
been  erected  on  the  very  edge  of  the  counterscarp  before  they  could  see 
low  enough  to  breach.  This  would  have  been  a  tedious  process,  where- 
as the  smaller  Teson  furnished  the  means  of  striking  over  the  crest  of 
the  glacis  at  once,  and  a  deep  gully  near  the  latter  offered  cover  for  the 
miners.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  storm  fort  Francisco,  form  a  lodg- 
ment there,  and  opening  the  first  parallel  along  the  greater  Teson,  to 
place  thirty-three  pieces  in  counter-batteries  with  which  to  ruin  the  de- 
fences, and  drive  the  besieged  from  the  convent  of  Francisco ;  then 
working  forward  by  the  sap  to  construct  breaching-batteries  on  the 
lesser  Teson,  and  blow  in  the  counterscarp,  while  seven  guns,  by  bat- 
tering a  weak  turret  on  the  left,  opened  a  second  breach,  with  a  view  to 
turn  any  retrenchment  behind  the  principal  breach. 

The  first,  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  Pack*s  Portuguese, 
were  destined  for  the  siege,  but  as  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Agueda  was  destitute  of  fuel  and  cover,  these  troops  were  still  to  keep 
their  quarters  on  the  left  bank ;  and  although  there  was  a  very  severe 
frost  and  fall  of  snow,  yet  one  division  carrying  a  day*s  provisions  ready 
cooked,  was  to  ford  the  river,  every  twenty-four  hours,  either  above  or 
below  the  town,  and  thus  alternately  carry  on  the  works.  Heanwhile 
to  cover  the  siege,  Julian  Sanchez  and  Carlos  d^Espafia  were  posted  on 
the  Tormes  in  observation  of  the  enemy. 

To  obviate  the  diflScully  of  obtaining  country  transport,  the  English 
general  had  previously  constructed  eight  hundred  carts  drawn  by 
horses,  and  these  were  now  his  surest  dependence  for  bringing  up  am- 
munition; yet  so  many  delays  were  anticipated  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  native  carters  and  muleteers,  and  the  chances  of  weather,  that  he 
calculated  upon  an  operation  of  twenty-four  days,  and  yet  hoped  to 
steal  it  from  his  adversaries;  sure,  even  if  he  failed,  that  the  clash  of  his 
arms  would  again  draw  their  scattered  troops  to  that  quarter,  as  tink- 
ling bells  draw  swarming  bees  to  an  empty  hive. 

The  8th  of  January  the  light  division  and  Pack*s  Portuguese  forded 
the  Agueda  near  Garidad,  three  miles  above  the  fortress,  and  makiog  a 
circuit,  took  post  beyond  the  great  Teson,  where  they  remained  quiet 
during  the  day,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  investment,  the  enemy  be- 
lieved not  that  the  siege  was  commenced.  But  in  the  evening  the 
troops  stood  to  their  arms,  and  colonel  Colbome  oomonanding  the  fifty- 
second,  having  assembled  two  companies  from  each  of  the  British  re- 
giments of  the  light  division,  stormed  the  redoubt  of  Francisco.  This 
he  did  with  so  much  fury,  that  the  assailants  appeared  to  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  the  ditch,  mounting  the  parapets,  fighting  on  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  and  forcing  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  explo- 
sion of  one  of  the  French  shells  had  burst  the  gate  open. 

Of  the  defenders  a  few  were  killed,  not  many,  and  the  remainder, 
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aboat  forty  hi  «miber,  were  made  prisoners.  The  post  being  thus 
taken  iriffc  the  loss  of  only  twenty-foar  men  and  officers,  working 
pirfies  were  set  to  labour  on  the  right  of  it,  because  the  fort  itself  was 
instantly  covered  with  shot  and  shells  from  the  town.  This  tempest 
continued  through  the  night,  but  at  daybreak  the  parallel,  six  hundred 
yards  in  length,  was  sunk  three  feet  deep,  and  four  wide,  the  communi- 
cation over  the  Teson  to  the  rear  was  completed,  and  the  progress  of 
the  siege  was  thus  hastened  several  days  by  this  well-managed  assault. 

The  9th  the  first  division  took  the  trenches  in  hand.  The  place  was 
encircled  by  posts  to  prevent  any  external  communication,  and  at  night 
twelve  hundred  workmen  commenced  three  counter-batteries,  for  eleven 
guns  each,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  grape.  Before  daylight  the 
labourers  were  under  cover,  and  a  ditch  was  also  sunk  in  the  front  to 
provide  earth  ;  for  the  batteries  were  made  eighteen  feet  thick  at  top,  to 
resist  the  very  powerful  artillery  of  the  place. 

On  the  10th  the  fourth  division  relieved  the  trenches,  and  a  thousand 
men  laboured,  but  in  great  peril,  for  the  besieged  had  a  superabun* 
dance  of  ammunition,  and  did  not  spare  it.  In  the  night  the  commu- 
nication from  the  parallel  to  the  batteries  was  opened,  and  ou  the  11th 
the  third  division  undertook  the  siege. 

This  day  the  magazines  in  Ihe  batteries  were  excavated,  and  the  ap- 
proaches widened,  but  the  enemy^s  fire  was  destructive,  and  the  shells 
came  so  fast  into  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  batteries,  that  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  earth  was  raised  from  the  inside.  Great  damage 
was  also  sustained  from  salvoes  of  shells,  with  long  fusees,  whose  simui^ 
taneous  explosion  cut  away  the  parapets  in  a  strange  manner,  and  io  the 
night  the  French  brought  a  howitzer  to  the  garden  of  the  convent  of 
Francisco,  with  which  they  killed  many  men  and  wounded  others. 

On  the  12th  the  light  division  resumed  the  work,  and  the  riflemen 
taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  covered  themselves  in  pits,  which  they 
digged  in  front  of  the  trenches,  and  from  thence  picked  off  the  enemy's 
gunners ;  but  in  the  night  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  besieged 
shot  so  briskly,  that  little  progress  was  made. 

The  13th,  the  first  division  being  on  duty,  the  same  causes  impeded 
the  labourers,  and  now  also  the  scarcity  of  transport  balked  the  ge- 
neral's operations.  One  third  only,  of  the  native  carts,  expected,  had 
arrived,  and  the  drivers  of  those  present  were  very  indolent ;  much  of 
the  twenty-four  pound  ammunition  was  still  at  Villa  de  Ponte,  and  in- 
telltgenee  arrived  that  Marmont  was  collecting  his  forces  io  succour  the 
place.  Wellington  therefore  changing  his  first  plan,  resolved  to  open  a 
breach  with  his  counter-batteries,  which  were  not  quite  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  curtain,  and  then  to  storm  the  place  without  blowing  in 
the  counterscarp ;  in  other  words,  to  overstep  the  rules  of  science,  and 
sacrifice  life  rather  than  time,  for  such  was  the  capricious  nature  of  the 
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Agucda  that  in  one  night  a  flood  might  enable  a  small  French  force  io 
relieve  the  place. 

The  whole  army  was  immediately  brought  up  from  the  distant  quar- 
ters, and  posted  in  the  villages  on  the  Coa,  ready  to  cross  the  Agueda 
and  give  battle;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  that  Hill,  who  was  then  at 
Herida,  returned  to  Portalegre,  and  sent  a  division  across  the  Tagus, 
lest  Marmont  in  despair  of  uniting  his  force  in  the  north,  in  time  to 
save  Ciudad,  should  act  against  the  line  of  communication  by  Castello 
Branco  and  Vilha  Yelha.' 

In  the  night  of  the  15th  the  batteries  were  armed  with  twenty-eight 
guns,  the  second  parallel  and  the  approaches  were  continued  by  the 
flying  sap,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was  surprised  by  the  Germans  of 
the  first  division,  which  secured  the  right  flank  of  the  trenches. 

The  14lh  the  enemy,  who  had  observed  that  the  men  in  the  trenches 
always  went  off  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  the  approach  of  the  relief, 
made  a  sally  and  overturned  the  gabions  of  the  sap ;  they  even  pene- 
trated to  the  parallel,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  batteries, 
when  a  few  of  the  workmen  getting  together,  checked  them  until  a 
support  arrived,  and  thus  the  guns  were  saved.  This  affair,  together 
with  the  death  of  the  engineer  on  duty,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
town,  delayed  the  opening  of  the  breaching-batteries,  but  at  half-past 
four  in  the  evening,  twenty-five  heavy  guns  battered  the  fausse-braie 
and  rampart,  and  two  pieces  were  directed  against  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cisco. Then  was  beheld  a  spectacle  at  once  fearful  and  sublime*  The 
enemy  replied  to  the  assailants*  fire  with  more  than  fifty  pieces,  the  bel- 
lowing of  eighty  large  guns  shook  the  ground  far  and  wide,  the  smoke 
rested  in  heavy  volumes  upon  the  battlements  of  the  place,  or  curled 
in  light  wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires,  the  shells,  hissing  through 
the  air,  seemed  fiery  serpents  leaping  from  the  darkness,  the  walls 
crashed  to  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  distant  mountains,  faintly 
returning  the  sound,  appeared  to  moan  over  the  falling  city.  And 
when  night  put  an  end  to  this  turmoil,  the  quick  clatter  of  musketry 
was  heard  like  the  pattering  of  hail  after  a  peal  of  thunder,  for  the  for- 
tieth regiment  assaulted  and  carried  the  convent  of  Francisco,  and  esta- 
blished itself  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  attack. 

The  next  day  the  ramparts  were  again  battered,  and  fell  so  fast  that  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  commence  the  small  breach  at  the  turret,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  IJSth  five  more  guns  were  mounted.  The  16th  at 
daylight  the  besiegers'  batteries  recommenced,  but  at  eight  o'clock  a 
thick  fog  obliged  them  to  desist,  nevertheless  the  small  breach  had  been 
opened,  and  the  place  was  now  summoned,  but  without  effect.  At 
night  the  parallel  on  the  lower  Teson  was  extended,  and  a  sharp 
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musketry  wis  direeied  from  ihesce  against  Ike  great  breach*  Tiie 
breaehing-battery  as  origiodly  projected  was  also  camraeoced,  and  the 
riflemea-  of  the  light  division,  hidden  in  the  pits,  continued  to  pick  off 
tlie  enemy^s  ganaers. 

The  17tfa  the  fire  on  both  ndes  was  very  heavy  and  the  wall  of  the 
place  was  beaten  down  in  large  cantles;  iMii  several  of  the  besiegers* 
gans  were  dismouited,  their  batteries  injured,  and  many  of  their  men 
killed ;  general  Borthwick  the  eommandant  of  artillery  was  wounded 
and  the  sap  was  entirely  ruined.  Even  the  riflemen  in  the  pits  were  at 
first  overpowered  with  grape,  yet  towards  evening  they  recovered  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  French  could  only  fire  from  the  more  distant  em- 
brasures. In  the  night  the  battery,  intended  for  the  lesser  breach,  was 
armed,  and  that  on  the  lower  Teson  raised  so  as  to  affsrd  cover  in  the 
daytime. 

On  the  18th  the  besiegers*  fire  was  resumed  with  great  violence.  The 
tnrret  was  shaken  at  the  smsU  breach,  the  large  breach  became  practi- 
cable in  the  middle,  and  the  enemy  commenced  retrenching  it.  The 
sap  however  could  make  no  progress,  the  superintending  engineer  was 
badly  wounded,  and  a  twenty^four  pounder  having  bursted  in  the  bat* 
teries,  killed  several  men.  In  the  night  the  battery  on  the  lower  Teson 
was  improved,  and  a  fieldpiece  and  howitzer  being  placed  there,  kept  up 
a  constant  fire  on  the  great  breach  to  destroy  the  French  retreoeh- 
menls. 

On  the  19th  both  breaches  became  practicable,  major  Sturgeon  closely 
eiamioed  the  place,  and  a  plan  of  attack  was  formed  on  his  report;  the 
assanlt  was  then  ordered,  and  the  baltering-guns  were  turned  against 
the  artillery  of  the  ramparts. 

ASSAULT  OF   CIVDAB  RODRI«0. 

This  operation,  which  was  confided  to  the  third  and  light  divisions, 
and  Pack's  Portuguese,  was  organiied  in  four  parts. 

!<».  The  figiU  aHadc.  The  light  company  of  the  eighty-third  and  the 
second  cacadores  which  were  posted  in  the  houses  beyond  the  bridge  on 
the  Agueda,  were  directed  to  cross  that  river  and  escalade  an  outwork 
in  front  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  no  ditch,  but  where  two  guns 
oomasanded  the  Junctaon  of  the  counterscarp  with  the  body  of  the  place. 
The  fifth  and  ninety-fourth  regiments  posted  behind  the  convent  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  having  the  seventy-seventh  in  reserve,  were  to  enter  the 
ditch  at  the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp ;  then  to  escalade  the  fausse 
hraie,  and  scour  it  on  their  left  as  far  as  the  great  breach. 

2**.  The  centre  aitack  or  4iSMmU  of  the  great  breach.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  eighty-third  regiment,  and 
carrying  hay-bags  to  throw  into  the  dilch,  were  to  move  out  of  the  se- 
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cood  parallel  and  to  be  followed  by  a  storming  party,  which  was  again 
to  be  supported  by  general  Hackinnon's  brigade  of  the  third  di- 
vision. 

3».  Left  attack.  The  light  division,  posted  behind  the  convent  of 
Francisco,  was  to  send  three  companies  of  the  ninety-fifth  to  scour  the 
ftmsse-braiB  to  the  right,  and  so  connect  the  left  and  centre  attacks.  At 
the  same  time  a  storming  party,  preceded  by  the  third  ca^adores  carry- 
ing hay- sacks,  and  followed  by  Yandeleur's  and  Andrew  Barnard's  bri- 
gades, was  to  make  for  the  small  breach,  and  when  the  fcmne-hraie 
was  carried  to  detach  to  their  right,  to  assist  the  main  assault,  and  to 
the  left  to  force  a  passage  at  the  Salamanca  gate. 

4<'.  77^0  false  attack.  This  was  an  escalade  to  be  made  by  Pack's 
Portuguese  on  the  St.  Jago  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  right  attack  was  commanded  by  colonel  O'Toole  of  the  ca^- 
dores. 

Five  hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  major  Manners  of  the  se- 
venty-fourth, with  a  forlorn  hope  under  Mr.  Hackie  of  the  eighty-eighth, 
composed  the  storming  party  of  the  third  division. 

Three  hundred  volunteers,  led  by  major  George  Napier  of  the  fifty- 
second,  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty-five  men  under  Mr.  Gur- 
wood,  of  the  same  regiment,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the  light 
division. 

All  the  troops  reached  their  different  posts  without  seeming  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  but  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  while 
lord  'Wellington,  who  in  person  had  been  pointing  out  the  lesser  breach 
to  major  Napier,  was  still  at  the  convent  of  Francisco,  the  attack  on 
the  right  commenced,  and  was  instantly  taken  up  along  the  whole 
line.' 

Then  the  space  between  the  army  and  the  ditch  was  covered  with  sol- 
diers and  ravaged  by  a  tempest  of  grape  from  the  ramparts.  The  storm- 
ing parlies  of  the  third  division  jumped  out  of  the  parallel  when  the  first 
shout  arose;  but  so  rapid  had  been  the  movements  on  their  right,  that 
before  they  could  reach  the  ditch,  Ridge,  Dunkin,  and  Campbell,  with 
the  fifth,  seventy-seventh,  and  ninety-fourth  regiments,  had  already 
scoured  the  fausse-braie,  and  were  pushing  up  the  great  breach,  amidst 
the  bursting  of  shells,  the  whistling  of  grape  and  muskets,  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  French  who  were  driven  fighting  behind  the  retrenchments. 
There  however  they  rallied,  and  aided  by  the  musketry  from  the  booses, 
made  hard  battle  for  Iheir  post ;  none  would  go  back  on  either  side,  and 
yet  the  British  could  not  get  forward,  and  men  and  officers,  failing  in 
heaps,  choked  up  the  passage,  which  from  minute  to  minute  was  raked 
with  grape,  from  two  guns,  flanking  the  top  of  the  breach  at  the  distance 
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of  a  few  yards;  thus  slriTing  and  trampliog  alike  upon  the  dead  and 
thewoonded  these  brave  men  maintained  the  combat. 

Meanwhile  the  stormers  of  the  light  diyision,  who  had  three  hundred 
yards  of  ground  to  dear,  would  not  wait  for  the  hay-bags,  but  with  ex- 
traordinary swiftness  running  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  jumped  down 
the  scarp,  a  depth  of  eleren  feet,  and  rushed  up  the  fauae-braie  under 
a  smashing  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch 
was  dark  and  intricate,  and  the  forlorn  hope  took  too  much  to  their  left ; 
but  the  storming  party  went  straight  to  the  breach,  which  was  so  con- 
tracted  that  a  gun  placed  lengthwise  across  the  top  nearly  blocked  up  the 
opening.  Here  the  forlorn  hope  rejoined  the  stormers,  but  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  ascent  were  gained,  the  leading  men,  crushed  together  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  place,  staggered  under  the  weight  of  the  enemy's 
fire;  and  such  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  that  although  no  man  had 
been  allowed  to  load,  every  musket  in  the  crowd  was  snapped.  The 
commander,  major  Napier,  was  at  this  moment  stricken  to  the  earth  by  a 
grape  shot  which  shattered  his  arm,  but  he  called  on  his  men  to  trust  to 
their  bayonets,  and  all  the  oflScers  simultaneously  sprang  to  the  front, 
when  the  charge  was  renewed  with  a  furious  shout,  and  the  entrance 
was  gained.  The  supporting  regiments  coming  up  in  sections,  abreast, 
then  reached  the  rampart,  the  fifty-second  wheeled  to  the  left,  the  forty- 
third  to  the  right,  and  the  place  was  won.  During  this  contest  which 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  after  the  fausse-braie  was  passed,  the  fighting 
had  continued  at  the  great  breach  with  unabated  violence,  but  when  the 
forty-third,  and  the  stormers  of  the  light  division,  came  pouring  down 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  the  latter  bent  before  the  storm ;  at 
the  same  moment,  the  explosion  of  three  wall  magazines  destroyed 
many  persons,  and  the  third  division  with  a  mighty  effort  broke  through 
the  retrenchments.  The  garrison  indeed  still  fought  for  a  moment  in 
the  streets,  but  finally  fled  to  the  castle,  where  Mr.  Gurwood,  who  though 
wounded,  had  been  amongst  the  foremost  at  the  lesser  breach,  received 
the  governor's  sword. 

The  allies  now  plunged  into  the  streets  from  all  quarters,  for  OToole's 
attack  was  also  successful,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  town  Pack's  Por- 
tuguese, meeting  no  resistance,  had  entered  the  place,  and  the  reserves 
also  came  in.  Then  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  discipline  the  troops 
committed  frightful  excesses.  The  town  was  fired  in  three  or  four 
places,  the  soldiers  menaced  their  officers,  and  shot  each  other ;  many 
were  killed  in  the  market-place,  intoxication  soon  increased  the  tumult, 
disorder  everywhere  prevailed,  and  at  last,  the  fury  rising  to  an  ab- 
solute madness,  a  fire  was  wilfully  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
magazine,  when  the  town  and  all  in  il  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms, 
but  for  the  energetic  courage  of  some  officers  and  a  few  soldiers  who 
still  preserved  their  senses. 
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Three  handred  Frmch  bad  fiilUii,  fiDteen  handred  were  made  prison' 
ers,  and  besides  tbe  imineMe  stores  of  ammanition,  abo?e  one  handred 
and  Ally  pieces  of  artillery  inclndiDg  the  batleriag*train  of  Hamont's 
army,  were  captured  in  the  place.  The  whole  loss  of  Uie  allies  was 
about  twehe  handred  soldiers  and  ninety  offletrs,  and  of  these  abore  six 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  sixty  officers  had  been  slain  or  hart  at  the 
breaches.  General  Oawfard  and  gen^«l  Mackinnon,  the  formera  man 
of  great  ability,  were  killed,  and  with  them  died  many  gaUant  men, 
amongst  others,  a  captain  of  the  forty-fifth,  of  whom  it  has  been  felici- 
tously said,  that  ''three  generals  and  seventy  other  officers  had  fellen, 
but  the  soldiers  fresh  from  the  strife  only  talked  of  Hardyman.**' 
General  Yandaleur,  colonel  Colborne,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank 
were  wounded,  and  unhappily  the  slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  battle, 
for  the  next  day  as  the  prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching  out  by 
the  breach,  an  accidental  explosion  took  place  and  numbers  of  both  were 
blown  into  the  air. 

To  recompense  an  exploit  so  boldly  undertaken  and  so  glorioasly 
finished,  lord  Wellington  was  created  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  the 
Spaniards,  earl  of  Wellington  by  the  English,  and  marquis  of  Torres 
Yedras  by  the  Portuguese  ;  bat  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  had  previous  to  that  period  displayed  great  ingratitude 
in  the  conferring  of  honours  upon  the  British  officers. 

OBSSaYATIONS. 

I*".  The  duration  of  this  siege  was  twelte  days,  or  half  the  time  ori- 
ginally calculated  upon  by  the  English  general,  and  yet  the  inexpmenoe 
both  of  the  engineer  and  soldier,  and  the  very  heavy  fire  of  the  plaoe> 
had  caused  the  works  to  be  more  slowly  executed  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  cold  also  had  impeded  the  labourers,  and  yet  with  a  less  severe 
frost  the  trenches  would  have  been  overflowed,  because  in  open  weather 
the  water  rises  everywhere  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  But  the 
worst  obstacle  was  caused  by  the  disgraceful  badness  of  the  cutting- 
tools  furnished  from  the  storekeeper-generars  oflice  in  England,  the 
profits  of  the  contractor  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  respected  ;  the 
engineers  eagerly  sought  for  French  implements,  because  those  provided 
by  England  were  useless. 

9,*".  The  audacious  manner  in  which  Wellington  stormed  the  redoubt 
of  Francisco,  and  broke  ground  on  the  first  m'ght  of  the  investment ;  the 
more  audacious  manner  in  which  he  assaulted  the  place  before  the  fire 
of  the  defence  had  been  in  any  manner  lessened,  and  before  the  coun- 
terscarp had  been  blown  in ,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  sodden  fall  of 
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Ibe  place.  Both  the  military  and  political  state  of  affairs  warrant- 
ed this  neglect  of  rales.  The  final  success  depended  more  upon  the 
courage  of  the  troops  than  the  skill  of  the  engineer ;  and  when  the 
general  terminated  his  order  f<Mr  the  assault,  with  this  sentence^ 
*"  Ciudad  Rodrigo  mu9i  be  stormed  this  evening,"  he  knew  well  (hat 
it  would  be  nobly  understood.  Yet  the  French  fought  bravely  on  the 
breach,  and  by  their  side  many  British  deserters,  desperate  men,  were 
bayonetted. 

5<>.  The  great  breach  was  cut  off  from  the  town  by  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  sixteen  feet,  and  the  bottom  was  planted  with  sharp  spikes, 
and  strewn  with  live  shells;  the  houses  behind  were  all  loophooled,  and 
garnished  with  musketeers,  and  on  the  flanks  there  were  cuts,  not  indeed 
very  deep  or  wide,  and  the  French  had  left  the  temporary  bridges  over 
them,  but  behind  were  parapets  so  powerfully  defended  that  it  was  said 
the  third  division  could  never  have  carried  them,  had  not  the  light 
division  taken  the  enemy  in  flank  :  an  assertion  perhaps  easier  made 
than  proved. 

4<>.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  allies  on  this  occasion,  has  been  con- 
trasted with  the  slow  proceedings  of  Massena  in  1810,  and  the  defence 
of  Herrasti  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Barrio.  But  Massena  was 
not  pressed  for  time,  and  he  would  have  been  blamable  to  have  spared 
labour  at  the  expense  of  blood  ;  Herrasti  also  had  a  garrison  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  whereas  Barrio  had  less  than  two  thousand,  of  which  only 
seventeen  hundred  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  he  had  additional  works 
to  guard.  Nevertheless  his  neglect  of  the  lesser  breach  was  a  great 
errour  ;  it  was  so  narrow  and  high,  that  a  very  slight  addition  to  its 
defences  would  have  rendered  it  quite  impracticable ;  and  as  the  desert- 
ers told  him  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  that  the  light  division  was 
come  up,  out  of  its  turn,  he  must  have  expected  the  assault  and  had  time 
to  prepare  for  it.  Moreover  the  small  breach  was  flanked  at  a  very 
short  distance,  by  a  demi-bastion  with  a  parapet,  which,  though  little 
injured,  was  abandoned  when  the  head  of  the  storming  party  had  forced 
their  way  on  to  the  rampart.  But  the  true  way  of  defending  Ciudad 
was  by  external  operations,  and  it  was  not  until  it  fell,  that  the  errour 
of  Marmont  at  Eibodon  could  be  judged  in  its  full  extent.  Neither  can 
that  marshal  be  in  any  manner  justified  for  having  left  so  few  men  in 
Ciudad  Rodrigo;* it  is  certain  that  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  the 
place  would  not  have  been  taken,  for  when  there  are  enough  of  men  the 
engineer's  art  cannot  be  overcome  by  mere  courage. 

1^".  The  excesses  committed  by  the  allied  troops  were  very  disgrace- 
ful. The  Spanish  people  were  allies  and  friends,  unarmed  and  helpless, 
and  all  these  claims  were  disregarded.  '*The  soldiers  were  not  to  be 
controlled."  That  excuse  will  however  scarcely  suffice  here,  because 
colonel  M'Leod  of  the  forty-third,  a  young  man  of  a  most  energetic 
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spirit,  placed  goards  at  the  breach  and  did  constrain  his  regiment  to 
keep  its  ranks  for  a  long  time  after  the  disorders  commenced;  bat  as  no 
previous  general  measures  had  been  taken,  and  no  organized  efforts 
made  by  higher  authorities,  the  men  were  Gnally  carried  away  in  the 
increasing  tumult.' 

I  Captain  Cooke's  Memoirs,  toI.  i.  p.  iia. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Eiecutioa  of  the  French  parlisant  and  English  deiertert  found  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo— 
The  works  are  repaired— Marmont  collects  his  army  at  SalamaQca— Bonnet  abandons 
the  Asturias— Souham  advances  to  Malilla— Hill  arrives  at  Castello  Branco— The  French 
army  harassed  by  winter  marches  and  by  the  partidas — Marmont  again  spreads  bin 
diTision»— The  Agueda  overflows,  and  all  commnnication  with  Ciadad  Rodrigo  is  cat 
oflF^Lord  Wellington  prepares  to  besiege  Badajoz— Preliminary  measure*— Impeded 
by  bad  weather— DiflBcnlties  and  embarrassments  arise— The  allied  army  marches  in 
an  unmilitary  manner  towards  the  Alemtejo — Lord  Wellington  proposes  some  financial 
measures— Gives  up  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Spaniards — The  fifth  division  is  heft  in 
Beira— Carlos  d'Espana  and  general  Victor  Alten  are  posted  on  the  Yeltes— The  Portu- 
guese militia  march  for  the  Coa— Lord  Wellington  reaches  Elvas— He  is  beset  with 
difficulties— Falls  sick,  but  recovers  rapidly. 

In  Ciadad  Rodrigo,  papers  were  found  by  which  it  appeared,  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  emissaries  of  the  enemy  :  all  these  people  Carlos 
d*Espaila  slew  without  mercy,  bat  of  the  English  deserters,  who  were 
taken,  some  were  executed,  some  pardoned,  and  the  rigour  of  the  Spa- 
nish generals  was  thought  to  be  overstrained. 

When  order  had  been  restored  workmen  were  set  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  to  level  the  trenches,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  pro- 
vision the  place  quickly,  for  Marmont's  army  was  gathering  at  Valla* 
dolid  ;  that  general  was  however  still  ignorant  that  Ciudad  had  fallen. 
In  the  latter  end  of  December,  rumour,  anticipating  the  fact,  had  indeed 
spoken  of  an  English  bridge  on  the  Agueda,  and  the  expedition  to 
Alicante  was  countermanded ;  yet  the  report  died  away,  and  Montbrun 
recommenced  his  march.  But  though  the  bridge  was  cast  on  the  1st 
and  the  siege  commenced  on  the  8th,  on  the  12th  nothing  was  known 
at  Salamanca. 

On  the  11th  Marmont  arrived  at  Valladolid;  on  the  15th  he  for  the 
first  time  heard  of  the  siege.  His  army  was  immediately  ordered  to 
concentrate  at  Salamanca,  Bonnet  quitted  the  Asturias,  Montbrun  has- 
tened back  from  Valencia,  Dorsenne  sent  a  detachment  to  aid,  and  on 
the  S5th  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  being  about  forty- 
five  thousand  in  ail,  were  assembled  at  Salamanca,  from  whence  to 
Ciudad,  was  four  marches. 

On  the  23d  Souham  had  advanced  to  Malilla  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  fortress;  but  meanwhile  five  thousand  of  HilFs  troops  had  reached 
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Castelio  Branco,  and  the  allies  were  therefore  strong  enough  to  fight 
beyond  the  Agueda.  Hence  if  the  siege  had  even  lasted  twenty-foar 
days,  the  place  might  still  have  been  taken. 

The  26th  Harmont  knew  that  the  fortress  was  lost,  and  unable  to  com- 
prehend his  adversary's  success,  retired  to  Yalladolid.  His  divisions 
were  thus  harassed  by  ruinous  marches  in  winter ;  for  Montbrun  had 
already  reached  Arevalo  on  his  return  from  Valencia,  and  Bonnet  in 
repassing  the  Aslurian  mountains,  had  suffered  much  from  cold  and 
fatigue,  and  more  from  the  attacks  of  Porlier,  who  harassed  him  without 
cessation. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  immediately  sent  money  and  arms  to  the 
Aslurians,  on  one  flank,  and  on  the  other  flank,  Morillo  who  had  re- 
mained at  Horcsyo  in  great  peril  after  his  flight  from  Almagro,  took 
the  opportunity  to  escape  by  Truxillo ;  meanwhile  SaorniFs  tiand  cut  off 
a  French  detachment  at  Medina  del  Caropo,  other  losses  were  sustained 
from  the  partidas  on  the  Tietar,  and  the  operations  of  those  in  the  Rioja, 
Navarre,  and  New  Castille  were  renewed.  The  regular  Spanish  troops 
were  likewise  put  in  movement.  Abadia  and  Cabrera,  advancing  from 
Gallicia,  menaced  Astorga  and  La  Banesa,  but  the  arrival  of  Bonnet  at 
Benavente,  soon  obliged  them  to  retire  again  to  Puebia  de  Senabria  and 
Yillafranca ;  and  Sylveira,  who  had  marched  across  the  frontier  of  Tras 
OS  Montes  to  aid  them,  also  fell  back  to  Portugal. 

Ifarmont's  operations  were  here  again  ill  judged.  He  should  have 
taken  post  at  Tamames,  or  St.  Martin  de  Rio,  and  placed  strong  advan- 
ced guards  at  Tenebron  and  St.  Espiritus,  in  the  hills  immediately  above 
Ciudad.  His  troops  could  have  been  concentrated  at  those  places  the 
28lh  and  on  that  day  such  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  that  the  trestle  bridge  at 
Marialva  could  not  stand,  and  the  river  rose  two  feet  over  the  stone 
bridge  at  the  town.  The  allies  were  then  on  the  left  bank,  the  commu- 
nication with  the  town  was  entirely  cut  off,  the  repair  of  the  breaches 
was  scarcely  complete,  and  Ciudad  being  entirely  exposed  for  several 
days  might  have  been  retaken.  But  the  greatest  warriors  are  ihe  very 
slaves  of  fortune  I 

The  English  generaFs  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Badajoz,  which 
he  was  desirous  to  invest  in  the  second  week  of  March ;  because  then  the 
flooding  of  the  rivers  in  Beira,  would  enable  him  to  carry  nearly  all  his 
forces  to  the  Alemlejo,  without  riik,  and  the  same  rains  would  impede 
the  junction  of  the  enemy's  force  in  Estramadura.  Green  forage  was  to 
be  had  in  the  last  province  considerably  earlier  than  on  the  Agueda,  and 
the  success  of  the  contemplated  campaign  in  Andalusia  depended  upon 
the  operations  taking  place  before  the  harvest  upon  the  ground  should 
ripen,  which  was  the  enemy's  resource,  and  would  happen  much  earlier 
there  than  in  Leon. 
Preliminary  measures  were  already  in  progress.     In  December   a 
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pontoon  bridge  escorted  by  military  artificers  and  some  Portognese 
seamen,  had  been  ordered  from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes,  where  draft  buU 
kwks  were  collected  to  draw  it  to  Elvas.  After  the  ftill  of  Giodad  stores 
and  toola  were  sent  from  Lisbon  to  Setnyal,  and  thence  in  boats  to 
Alcacer  do  Sal ;  and  a  company  of  the  military  artificers,  then  at  Cadii, 
were  disembarked  at  Ayamonte  to  proceed  to  Elras,  where  an  engineer 
olDeer  secretly  saperintendcd  the  preparations  for  the  siege.  Meanwhile 
the  repairs  of  Giodad  went  on,  two  new  redoubts  were  traced  out  upon 
the  Tesons,  the  old  one  was  enlarged,  and  the  soborbs  were  strength- 
ened; but  the  heavy  storms  before  mentioned,  impeded  these  works,  and 
having  entirely  stopped  all  commonication  by  sea  and  land,  delayed  for 
many  days  the  preparations  for  the  ulterior  operations.  When  the 
weather  cleared  they  were  renewed,  yet  other  obstacles  were  not 
wanting. 

The  draft  bullocks,  sinking  from  want,  were  unable  to  drag  the  whole 
battering  train  by  the  way  of  Yiiha  Velha,  and  only  sixteen  twenty- 
four  pounders,  and  twenty  spare  carriages  could  be  moved  on  that  line. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  siiteen  twenty-four  pounders,  then  in  vessels 
in  the  Tagus,  were  ordered  op  to  Abrantes,  and  admiral  Berkeley  was 
applied  to  for  twenty  ship-guns.  He  had  none  of  that  calibre  and 
otkrtd  eighteen-pounders,  which  were  accepted;  but  when  major 
Dickson,  who  superintended  the  arrangements  for  the  artillery  service, 
arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  found  that  these  were  Russian  pieces  whose  boro 
was  too  large  for  English  shot,  and  the  admiral  refused  to  give  guns 
from  his  own  ship  the  Barfleur,  in  their  place.  This  apparently  capri- 
cious proceeding  produced  both  difficulty  and  delay,  because  the  ar- 
tillery-men were  In  consequence  obliged  to  cull  the  Portuguese  shot  in 
the  arsenal  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  However  Uie  energy  of  major 
Dickson  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  the 
battering  guns  fifty-two  in  number,  the  pontoons  from  Abrantes,  and 
most  of  the  stores  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  were  parked  at  Elvas,  where 
also  gabions  and  fascines  were  piled  in  great  numbers. 

Harmont  having  lost  his  emissaries  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  being 
unable  to  measure  his  adversary's  talent  and  energy,  had  during  these 
transactions  again  spread  his  troops  that  he  might  the  more  easily  feed 
them : 

Three  divisions  of  infantry  and  part  of  the  cavalry  returned  to  Ta- 
lavera  and  Toledo  ; 

Souham  occupied  the  country  from  Zamora  and  Toro,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tormes ;  and  Bonnet,  after  driving  the  Gallicians  back 
to  Senabria  and  Villafranca,  remained  about  Benavente  and  Astorga. 

The  army  of  Portugal  appeared  to  dread  no  further  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  yet  from  some  secret  misgiving,  Marmont  caus- 
ed general  Foy  lo  march  through  the  Guadalupe,  by  the  pass  of  St. 
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Viocente,  to  ascertain  whether  an  army  coald  march  by  that  iina 
from  the  Tagas  to  the  Guadiana. 

This  scattering  of  the  French  relieved  lord  Wellington  from  a  serious 
embarrassment.  The  constant  difficulty  of  land  transport,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  bringing  up  the  clothing  of  the  army,  and  he  was 
now  obliged  to  send  the  regiments  to  those  points  on  the  Mondego, 
theDuero,  and  the  Tagus,  where  the  clothing  had  arrived  by  boats; 
hence  the  march  to  the  Alemtejo  was  necessarily  long  and  unmilitary, 
and  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  attempt,  if  Harmont  had  kept 
his  troops  together  on  the  Tormes,  with  advanced  posts  pushed  towards 
Ciudad  Bodrigo.  The  weather  was  now  however  extremely  favourable 
to  the  allies,  and  the  new  Portuguese  commissariat  supplied  the  troops 
on  this  march  well,  and  without  any  of  those  exactions  and  oppressions 
which  had  always  before  marked  the  movements  of  the  native  troops ; 
nevertheless  the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  rations  of  cassava  root  were 
served  to  the  Portuguese  instead  of  bread. 

The  talents  of  lord  Wellington  always  rose  with  his  difficulties,  but 
the  want  of  specie  crippled  every  operation.  A  movement  into  Spain, 
such  as  that  now  intended  against  Andalusia,  could  not  be  effected 
without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on  the  ground,  except 
by  paying  ready  money;  because  it  was  certain  that  the  Spaniards, 
however  favourably  disposed,  would  never  diminish  their  own  secret 
resources  for  mere  promises  of  payment.  The  English  general  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  get  British  bank  notes  accepted 
as  cash,  by  the  great  merchants  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto;  and  lord.  Wel- 
lington reflecting  that,  from  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  Portugal, 
many  persons  must  needs  have  secret  hoards  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  invest  if  they  could  do  it  safely,  asked  for  English  exchequer- 
bills  to  negotiate  in  the  same  manner ;  intending  to  pay  the  interest 
punctually  and  faithfully  however  inconvenient  it  might  prove  at  the 
moment.  This  plan  could  not  be  adopted  with  Portuguese  paper,  be- 
cause the  finances  were  faithlessly  managed  by  the  regency  ;  but  some 
futile  arguments  against  the  proposition  were  advanced  by  lord  Li- 
verpool, and  money  became  so  scarce,  that  we  shall  find,  even  in  the 
midst  of  victory,  the  war  was  more  than  once  like  to  stop  altogether 
from  absolute  inability  to  proceed. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  army  being  well  on  the  way  to  the  Alemtejo, 
lord  Wellington,  who  had  maintained  his  headquarters  on  the  Coa  to 
the  last  moment,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  awakened  to  his  real 
designs,  gave  up  Ciudad  Bodrigo  to  Castafios.  He  also  in  person,  and 
on  the  spot,  explained  to  Yives,  the  governor,  the  plan  and  intention 
of  the  new  works;  he  supplied  him  with  money  to  complete  them; 
furnished  him  with  six  weeks'  provision  remaining  from  the  field 
stores  of  the  British  troops,  and  gave  him  the  reserved  stores  at  St.  Joa 
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de  Pesqaeira  on  the  Dnero,  from  whence  Carlos  d^EspaSa  onderlook  to 
transport  them  to  the  fortress. 

As  Marmont  was  at  this  time  in  Salamanca,  and  stiU  ignorant  of  the 
allies'  march,  general  Victor  Alton's  brigade  of  caralry  was  posted  on 
the  Teltes,  to  screen  the  allies*  movement  as  long  as  possible,  and  he 
was  instructed  if  Marmont  advanced  to  retire  on  Beira,  and  cover  the 
magailnes  at  Gastello  Branco,.  by  disputing  all  the  rivers  and  defiles 
with  the  enemy*s  advanced  parties.  At  the  same  time  Sylveira  was 
directed  to  fall  back  upon  the  Duero  to  cover  Oporto ;  the  militia, 
under  Trant  and  J.  Wilson,  were  ordered  to  concentrate  about  Guarda; 
and  those  of  Beira  to  unite  about  Castelio  Branco  under  colonel  Lecor ; 
the  orders  of  all  being  the  same,  namely,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
rivers  and  defiles.  Trant  was  to  defend  those  of  the  Estrella,  and  Lecor 
those  of  Castelio  Branco,  on  which  town  Victor  Allen's  cavalry  was 
finally  to  retire  if  pressed.  With  these  forces,  and  the  Spaniards 
under  Sanchei  and  Espafia,  and  with  the  two  fortresses,  for  Almeida 
was  now  capable  of  defence,  Marmont's  efforts  were  not  much  to 
be  dreaded  in  that  season,  after  he  had  lost  his  battering  train  in  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

These  things  arranged,  Wellington  set  off  for  Elvas,  which  he  reach- 
ed the  11th,  and  prepared  to  invest  Badiyoz,  although  neither  the  troops 
nor  the  stores  were  all  arrived;  but  even  this  was  ten  days  later  than 
he  had  designed,  and  threw  his  operations  into  the  violent  equinoctial 
rains,  by  which  the  difficulties  were  augmented  two-fold.  This  was 
one  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  incredibly  vexatious  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  regency.  There  was  no  want  of  transport  in  the  country, 
but  as  the  government  would  not  oblige  the  magistrates  to  do  their 
duty,  the  latter  either  refused  to  procure  carts  for  the  army,  or  obliged 
the  poorer  classes  to  supply  them,  from  which  oppression  the  peasants 
naturally  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight.  Thus,  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  investment  of  Badagoz  on  the  6th  of  March  had  been  made ;  but 
the  rich  town  of  Evora,  which  had  not  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy  for 
more  than  three  years,  refused  to  supply  any  carriages  at  all,  and  the 
operation  was  necessarily  put  off  till  the  17th. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  Wellington  threatened  and  remonstrated,  in 
vain  that  he  employed  his  time  and  wasted  his  mental  powers  in  devi- 
sing new  laws,  or  remedies  for  bad  ones ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuart 
exerted  himself,  with  equal  vigour,  to  give  energy  to  this  extraordinary 
government;  for  whether  in  matters  of  small  or  vital  importance,  inso- 
lent anger  and  falsehood,  disgraceful  subterfuges  and  stolid  indifference, 
upon  the  part  of  all  civil  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
met  them  at  every  turn.  The  responsibility  even  in  small  matters 
became  too  great  for  subordinate  officers;  and  the  English  general 
was  forced  to  arrange  the  most  trifling  details  of  the  service  himself ; 
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thus  the  iron-strength  of  his  body  and  mind  was  straiaed,  until  all  men 
wondered  how  they  held,  and  in  truth  he  did  fall  sicki  but  recoTered 
after  a  few  days. 

The  eritical  nature  of  the  war  may  be  here  Judged  of,  for  no  nan 
could  have  taken  his  place  at  such  a  momeDt,  no  man,  however  darkng 
or  skilfhl,  would  have  voluntarily  plunged  into  diflkulties  which  were 
like  to  drive  Wellington  ttom  the  contest. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Tfc«  allies  croM  tb*  GMdiana— Bcr«il»Ml  intetl*  Badigoz><»eBeraU  Grahta  uul  Hill 
cofiMiil  the  oov«riDg  amy^-Drouei  retires  to  Horoeches  in  the  Llerene  couolry— 
Third  English  siege  of  Bedajoz— Sally  of  the  garrison  repulsed— Works  impeded  by  the 
rain— The  besieged  rake  the  trenches  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouadiana— The 
fifth  difision  is  called  op  to  the  siege— The  river  rises  and  carries  away  the  bridge,  and 
the  siege  is  upon  the  point  of  being  raised— Two  flying  bridges  are  established— The 
fifth  division  invests  St.  Cristoval  and  the  bridge-head— The  Picurina  is  stormed— The 
batteries  open  against  the  San  Roque  and  the  body  of  the  place — The  covering  army 
drive  general  Drouet  from  the  Serena  into  the  Morena  on  the  side  of  Cordova— Mar- 
mont  collects  his  forces  in  Leon— The  Spanish  officers  and  the  Portugese  government 
neglect  the  supplies  of  Ciudad  Redrigo  and  Almeida— Seult  advances  from  Ceidova 
towards  Utrann— The  fifth  dirisioii  is  bcoi^kl  over  the  Guadiana— The  works  of  the 
siege  are  pressed— An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  dam  of  the  inundation  fails— The  two 
breaches  become  practicable — Soult  effects  his  junction  with  Drouet  and  advances  to 
the  succour  of  the  place— Graham  and  Hill  fall  back— The  bridge  of  Herida  is  destroyed 
—The  assaah  is  ordered,  but  oountermanded— A  thM  braach  is  formed^The  fortress 
is  stoNMd  with  a  tIreadM  daoglMter,  mid  the  cky  it  saoked  by  the  allies. 

Tu  15th  the  pontoons  were  laid  over  the  Gnadiaaa,  aboat  four  miles 
from  filvas,  at  a  place  where  the  correot  was  dull,  two  large  Spanish 
boats  were  arranged  as  flying  bridges;  and  the  16ih,  Beresford,  who 
bad  again  joined  the  army,  crossed  the  river,  drove  in  the  enemy^s 
posts,  and  invested  Badajoc  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions, 
and  a  brigade  of  Hamilton's  Portuguese ;  in  all  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Sodit  was  then  before  the  Isla,  Drouet's  division,  of  five  thousand 
men,  was  at  Villafranca,  and  Darricau  with  a  like  force  was  at  Zala- 
nea  de  Serena  near  Medellin;  wherefore  general  Graham  passing  the 
Guadiana  with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  by  Yalverde,  and  Santa 
Martha,  upon  Llerena,  while  Hill  moved  from  Albuquerque  by  Merida 
upon  Almendralejos.  These  covering  corps  were  together  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  nearly  five  thousand  including  the  heavy  Germans  who 
were  at  Estremos  being  cavalry ;  and  as  the  fiftb  division  was  now  on 
the  march  from  Beira,  the  whole  army  pmeuted  about  fifty-one  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  Portu- 
guese.'    CasUlSos  had  repaired  to  Gallicia,  but  the  fifth  Spanish  army 
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under  Morillo  and  Penne  Yillemur,  being  about  four  thousand  strong, 
passed  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the  lower  Guadiana,  intend- 
ing  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance  to  the  succour  of 
Badajoz. 

As  the  allies  advanced,  Drouet  marched  by  his  right  to  Hornaches, 
in  the  direction  of  La  Serena  and  Hedellin,  with  a  view  to  keep  open 
the  communication  with  Marmont  by  Truxillo.  Hill  then  halted  at 
Almendralejos,  and  Graham  took  post  at  Zafra,  placing  Slade's  cavalry 
at  Yillafranca ;  but  Marmont  had  moved  his  sixth  division  from  Ta- 
lavera  towards  Castillo,  through  the  Puerto  de  Pico,  on  the  9th,  and 
the  four  divisions  and  cavalry  quartered  at  Toledo  had  recrossed  the 
Tagas  and  marched  over  the  Guadarama,  the  whole  pointing  for  Val- 
ladolid.  Thus  it  was  already  manifest  that  the  army  of  Portugal 
would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  south. 

THUD  BICGLISH   8IBGB   OF  B4DAJ0Z. 

This  fortress  has  before  been  described.'  The  garrison,  composed 
of  French,  Hessian,  and  Spanish  troops,  was  now  near  five  thousand 
strong  including  sick.  Philippon  had  since  the  last  siege  made  him- 
self felt  in  all  directions,  for  he  had  continually  scoured  the  vicinity 
of  the  place,  destroyed  many  small  bands,  carried  off  cattle,  almost 
from  under  the  guns  of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor,  and  his  spies  ex- 
tended their  researches  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Lisbon,  and  from 
Lisbon  to  Ayamonte. 

He  had  also  greatly  improved  the  defences  of  the  place.  An  inte- 
rior retrenchment  was  made  in  the  castle,  and  many  more  guns  were 
there  mounted ;  the  rear  of  fort  Cristoval  was  also  better  secured,  and 
a  covered  communication  from  the  fort  itself,  to  the  work  at  the  bridge- 
head, was  nearly  completed.  Two  ravelins  had  been  constructed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  a  third  was  commenced,  together  with 
counterguards  for  the  bastions ;  but  the  eastern  front  next  the  castle, 
which  was  in  other  respects  the  weakest  point,  was  without  any  out- 
ward protection  save  the  stream  of  the  Rivillas.  A  cunette  or  second 
ditch  had  been  dug  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  ditch,  which  was  also 
in  some  parts  filled  with  water ;  the  gorge  of  the  Pardaleras  was  en- 
closed, and  that  outwork  was  connected  with  the  body  of  the  place, 
from  whence  powerful  batteries  looked  into  it.  The  three  western 
fronts  were  mined,  and  on  the  east,  the  arch  of  the  bridge  behind  the 
San  Roque,  was  built  up  to  form  an  inundation,  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  which  greatly  contracted  the  space  by  which  the  place  could  be 
approached  with  troops.     All  the  inhabitants  had  been  obliged,  on 
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pain  of  being  exiielled,  to  lay  np  food  for  three  months,  and  two  con- 
voys with  proTisions  and  ammnnition  had  entered  the  place  on  the 
10th  and  16th  of  February ;  but  Philippon*s  stores  of  powder  were  still 
inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  he  was  very  scantily  supplied  with 
shells. 

As  the  former  system  of  attack  against  Gristoval  and  the  castle,  was 
now  impracticable,  lord  Wellington  desired  to  assail  one  of  the  western 
fronts,  which  would  have  been  a  scientific  operation;  but  the  engineer 
represented  that  he  had  neither  mortars  nor  miners,  nor  enough  of 
guns,  nor  the  means  of  bringing  up  sufficient  stores  for  such  an  attack. 
Indeed  the  want  of  transport  had  again  obliged  the  allies  to  draw 
the  stores  from  Elvas,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  that  fortress,  and 
hence,  here,  as  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  time  was  necessarily  paid  for,  by 
the  loss  of  life ;  or  rather  the  crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  for  by 
the  blood  of  the  soldiers. 

The  plan  finally  fixed  upon,  was  to  attack  the  bastion  of  Trinidad, 
because,  the  counterguard  there  being  unfinished,  that  bastion  could 
be  battered  from  the  hill  on  which  the  Picurina  stood.  The  first 
parallel  was  therefore  to  embrace  the  Picurina,  the  San  Roque,  and 
the  eastern  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  counter  batteries  there 
erected,  might  rake  and  destroy  all  the  defences  of  the  southern  fronts 
which  bore  against  the  Picurina  hill.  The  Picurina  itself  was.  to  be 
battered  and  stormed,  and  from  thence  the  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria 
bastions  were  to  be  breached;  after  this  all  the  guns  were  to  be  turned 
against  the  connecting  curtain,  which  was  known  to  be  of  weak  ma- 
sonry, that  a  third  breach  might  be  made,  and  a  storming  parly  em- 
ployed to  turn  any  retrenchments  behind  the  breaches  in  the  bastions. 
In  this  way  the  inundation  could  be  avoided,  and  although  a  French 
deserter  declared,  and  truly,  that  the  ditch  was  there  eighteen  feet 
deep,  such  was  the  general's  confidence  in  his  troops,  and  in  his  own 
resources  for  aiding  their  efibrts,  that  he  resolved  to  storm  the  place 
without  blowing  in  the  counterscarp. 

The  battering  train,  directed  by  major  Dickson,  consisted  of  fifty- 
two  pieces.  This  included  sixteen  twenty-four-poond  howitzers,  for 
throwing  Shrapnel  shells,  but  this  species  of  missile,  much  talked  of 
in  the  army  at  the  time,  was  little  prized  by  lord  Wellington,  who 
had  early  detected  its  insufficiency,  save  as  a  common  shell ;  and  partly 
to  avoid  expense,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  injure  the  inhabitants,  neither 
in  this,  nor  in  any  former  siege,  did  he  use  mortars.  Here  indeed  he 
could  not  have  brought  them  up,  for  besides  the  neglect  of  the  Portu- 
guese government,  the  peasantry  and  even  the  ordenan^a  employed  to 
move  the  battering  train  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  although  well  paid, 
deserted. 

Of  nine  hundred  gunners  present,  three  hundred  were  British,  the 
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r€st  Portuguese,  and  there  were  one  hundred  end  fifty  sappers  volaoteert 
from  the  third  divisioo,  who  were  indeed  rather  onskilfal,  hot  of  signal 
bravery.  The  engineers' park  was  established  behind  the  heights  of  St. 
Michael,  and  the  direction  of  the  siege  was  given  to  general  Picton. 
General  Kempt,  general  Colville,  and  general  Bowes  alternately  coib* 
manded  in  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  17th,  eighteen  hundred  men,  protected  by  a  guard 
of  two  thousand,  broke  ground  one  hundred  and  siity  yards  from  the 
Picurina.  A  tempest  stiOed  the  sound  of  their  pickaxes,  and  tiioagh 
the  work  was  commenced  late,  a  communication,  four  thousand  feet  in 
length,  was  formed,  and  a  parallel  of  six  hundred  yards  three  feet  deep, 
and  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  was  opened.  However,  when  the  day 
broke  the  Picurina  was  re-enforoed,  and  a  sharp  musketry  interspersed 
with  discharges  from  some  fieldpieces,  aided  by  heavy  guns  from  the 
body  of  the  place,  was  directed  on  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  two  batteries  were  traced  out,  the  parallel 
was  prolonged  both  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  previous  works  were 
improved.  On  the  other  hand  the  garrison  raised  the  parapets  of  the 
Picurina,  and  having  lined  Uie  top  of  the  covert^way  with  sand-bags, 
planted  musketeers  there,  to  gall  the  men  in  the  trenches,  who  relied 
in  a  like  manner. 

The  19th  lord  Wellington  having  secret  intelligence  that  a  sally  was 
intended,  ordered  the  guards  to  be  re-enforced.  Nevertheless,  at  one 
o'clock  some  cavalry  came  out  by  the  Talavera  gate,  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred infantry  under  general  Yielande,  the  second  in  command,  filed 
nnobserved  into  the  communication  between  the  Picurina  and  the  San 
Roque ;  a  hundred  men  were  prepared  to  sally  from  the  Picurina  itself, 
and  all  these  troops  jumping  out  at  once,  drove  the  workmen  before 
them,  and  began  to  demolish  the  parallel.  Previous  to  this  outlveak, 
the  French  cavalry  forming  two  parties  had  commenced  a  sham  fight  on 
the  right  of  the  parallel,  and  the  smaller  parly  pretending  to  fly,  and 
answering  Portuguese,  to  the  challenge  of  the  piquets,  were  allowed  to 
pass.  Elated  by  the  success  of  their  stratagem,  they  then  galloped  to 
the  engineers'  park,  which  was  a  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  the  trenches, 
and  there  cut  down  some  men,  not  many,  for  succour  soon  came,  and 
meanwhile  the  troops  at  the  parallel  having  rallied  upon  the  relief 
which  had  just  arrived,  beat  the  enemy's  infantry  back  even  to  the  castle. 

In  this  hot  fight  the  besieged  lost  above  three  hundred  men  and  offi- 
cers, the  besiegers  only  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  colonel  Fletcher,  the 
chief  engineer,  was  badly  wounded,  and  several  hundred  intrenching 
tools  were  carried  off,  for  Philippon  had  promised  a  high  price  for  each ; 
yet  this  turned  out  ill,  because  the  soldiers,  instead  of  pursuing  briskly, 
dispersed  to  gather  the  tools.  After  the  action  a  squadron  of  dragoons 
and  six  fieldpieces  were  placed  as  a  reserve-guard  behind  St.  Michael, 
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and  a  signal  post  was  established  on  the  Sierra  de  Venta  to  give  notice 
of  the  enemy's  motions. 

The  weather  continued  wet  and  boisterous,  and  the  labour  of  the 
works  was  very  harassing,  but  in  the  night  of  the  19th  the  parallel  was 
opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  20th  it  was  enlarged ;  yet  a  local 
obstacle  and  the  flooding  of  the  trenches,  rendered  the  progress 
slow. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  the  parallel  was  extended  to  the  left,  across 
the  SeTJlle  road,  and  three  counter-batteries  were  commenced ;  but  they 
were  traced,  in  rear  of  the  parallel,  partly  because  the  ground  was  too 
soft  in  front  to  admit  of  the  guns  moving;  partly  for  safety,  because  the 
batteries  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  San  Roque,  and  as  the 
parallel,  eighteen  hundred  yards  long,  was  only  guarded  by  fourteen 
hundred  men,  a  few  bold  soldiers  might  by  a  sudden  rush  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spiking  the  guns  if  they  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
trench.  A  slight  sally  was  this  day  repulsed,  and  a  shoulder  was  given 
to  the  right  of  the  parallel  to  cover  that  flank. 

The  21st  the  enemy  placed  two  fleidpieces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gnadiana,  designing  to  rake  the  trenches,  but  the  shoulder,  made  the 
night  before,  baflSed  the  design,  and  the  riflemen*s  fire  soon  sent  the 
guns  away.  Indications  of  a  similar  design  against  the  left  flank,  from 
the  Pardaleras  hill,  were  also  observed,  and  a  guard  of  three  hundred 
men  with  two  guns,  was  posted  on  that  side  in  some  broken  ground. 

In  the  night  another  battery  against  the  San  Roque  was  commenced, 
and  the  battery  against  the  Picurina  was  finished ,  but  heavy  rain  again 
retarded  the  works,  and  the  besiegers  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  lower  parts  of  the  parallel,  by  cuts,  made  an  artificial  bottom 
of  sand- bags.  On  the  other  hand  the  besieged  thinking  the  curtain  ad- 
joining the  castle  was  the  true  object  of  attack,  threw  up  an  earthen  in- 
trenchment  in  front,  and  commenced  clearing  away  the  houses  behind 
it.  A  covered  communication  from  the  Trinidad  gate  to  the  San  Roque, 
intended  to  take  this  supposed  attack  in  reverse,  was  also  commenced; 
but  the  labour  of  digging  being  too  great,  it  was  completed  by  hanging 
up  brown  cloth,  which  appeared  to  be  earth,  and  by  this  ingenious  ex- 
pedient, the  garrison  passed  unseen  between  those  points.' 

Vauban's  maxim,  that  a  perfect  investment  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
siege,  had  been  neglected  at  Badajoz  to  spare  labour,  but  the  great 
master's  art  was  soon  vindicated  by  his  countrymen.  Philippon  finding 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  free,  made  a  battery  in  the  night  for 
three  fieldpieces,  which  at  daylight  raked  the  trenches,  and  the  shots 
pitching  into  the  parallel,  swept  it  in  the  most  destructive  manner  for 
the  whole  day ;  there  was  no  remedy,  and  the  loss  would  have  been  still 

1  Lamarre's  Siege  of  Radajoz . 
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greater  bat  for  the  soft  nature  of  the  groand,  which  prevented  the  toacb 
and  bound  of  the  bullets.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the  filth 
division,  then  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  invest  the  place  on  that  side,  but  these 
troops  were  distant  and  misfortunes  accumulated.  la  the  evening 
heavy  rain  Glled  the  trenches,  the  flood  of  the  Guadiana  ran  the  fixed 
bridge  under  water;  sank  twelve  or  the  pontoons,  and  broke  the  tackle 
of  the  flying  bridges;  the  provisions  of  the  army  could  not  then  be 
brought  over,  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  being  still  on  the  right 
bank,  the  siege  was  upon  the  point  of  being  raised.  In  a  few  days 
however,  the  river  subsided,  some  Portuguese  craft  were  brought  up  to 
form  another  flying-bridge,  the  pontoons  saved  were  employed  as  row- 
boats,  and  in  this  manner  the  communication  was  secured,  for  the  rest 
of  the  siege,  without  any  accident. 

The  25d  the  besieged  continued  the  work  at  the  intrencbments  cover- 
ing the  front  next  the  castle,  and  (he  besiegers  were  flxing  their  plat- 
forms, when  at  three  o'clock  the  rain  again  filled  the  trenches,  the  earth, 
being  completely  saturated  with  water,  fell  away,  the  works  every  where 
crumbled,  and  the  attack  was  entirely  suspended. 

The  24th  the  fifth  division  invested  the  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  batteries  were  armed  with  ten 
twenty-fours,  eleven  eighteens,  and  seven  five-aad-a*half-inch  howitxers. 
The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  these  pieces  opened,  but  they  were  so 
vigorously  answered,  that  one  howitzer  was  dismounted  and  several 
artillery  and  engineer  officers  were  killed.  Nevertheless  the  San  Roque 
was  silenced,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Picurina  was  so  galled  by  the 
marksmen  in  the  trenches,  that  no  man  dared  look  over  the  parapet; 
hence,  as  the  external  appearance  of  that  fort  did  not  indicate  much 
strength,  general  Kempt  was  charged  to  assault  it  in  the  night. 

The  outward  seeming  of  the  Picurina  was  however  fallacious,  the 
fort  was  very  strong ;  the  fronts  were  well  covered  by  the  glacis,  the 
flanks  were  deep,  and  the  rampart,  fourteen  feet  perpendicular  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  was  guarded  with  thick  slanting  pales  above; 
and  from  thence  to  the  (op  there  were  sixteen  feet  of  an  earthen 
slope.  A  few  palings  had,  indeed,  been  knocked  off  at  the  covert- 
way,  and  the  parapet  was  slightly  damaged  on  that  side,  but  this 
injury  was  repaired  with  sand-bags,  and  the  ditch  was  profound,  nar- 
row at  the  bottom,  and  flanked  by  four  splinter-proof  casemates. 
Seven  guns  were  mounted  on  the  works,  the  entrance  to  which  by  the 
rear  was  protected  with  three  rows  of  thick  paling,  the  garrison  was 
above  two  hundred  strong,  and  every  man  had  two  muskets.  The 
top  of  the  rampart  was  garnished  with  loaded  shells  to  push  over,  a 
retrenched  guard-house  formed  a  second  internal  defence,  and  finally^ 
some  small  mines  and  a  loopholed  gallery,  under  the  counterscarp, 
intended  to  take  the  assailants  in  rear,  were  begun  but  not  finished. 
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Five  hundred  men  of  the  third  division  being  assembled  for  the 
attack,  general  Kempt  ordered  two  hundred,  under  major  Rudd  of 
the  seycnty-seventh,  to  turn  the  fort  on  the  left ;  an  equal  force,  under 
major  Shaw  of  the  seventy-fourth,  to  turn  the  fort  by  the  right;  and 
one  hundred  from  each  of  these  bodies  were  directed  to  enter  the 
communication  with  San  Roque  and  intercept  any  succours  coming 
from  the  town.  The  flanking  columns  were  to  make  a  joint  attack 
on  the  fort,  and  the  hundred  men  remaining,  were  placed  under 
captain  Powis  of  the  eighty-third,  to  form  a  reserve.  The  engineers, 
Holloway,  Stanway,  and  Gips,  with  twenty-four  sappers  bearing  hat- 
chets and  ladders,  guided  these  columns,  and  fifty  men  of  the  light  di- 
vision, likewise  provided  with  axes,  were  to  move  out  of  the  trenches 
al  the  moment  of  attack. 

ASSAVLT  01  TU   PICUilllA. 

The  night  was  fine,  the  arrangements  clearly  and  skilfully  made, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  two  flanking  bodies  moved  forward.  The 
distance  was  short,  and  the  troops  quickly  closed  on  the  fort,  which 
black  and  silent  before,  now  seemed  one  mass  of  fire ;  then  the  as- 
sailants running  up  to  the  palisades  in  the  rear,  with  undaunted 
courage  endeavoured  to  break  through,  and  when  the  destructive 
musketry  of  the  French,  and  the  thickness  of  the  pales,  rendered 
their  efforts  nugatory,  they  turned  against  the  faces  of  the  work  and 
strove  to  break  in  there ;  but  the  depth  of  the  ditch  and  the  slanting 
stakes  at  the  top  of  the  brick- work  again  baffled  them. 

At  this  time,  the  enemy  shooting  fast,  and  dangerously,  the  crisis 
appeared  imminent,  and  Kempt  sent  the  reserve  headlong  against 
the  front ;  thus  the  fight  was  continued  strongly,  the  carnage  became 
terrible,  and  a  battalion  coming  out  from  the  town  to  the  succour  of 
the  fort,  was  encountered  and  beaten  by  the  party  on  the  communica- 
tion. The  guns  of  Badajoz,  and  of  the  castle  now  opened,  the  guard 
of  the  trenches  replied  with  musketry,  rockets  were  thrown  up  by 
the  besieged,  and  the  shrill  sound  of  alarmbells,  mixing  with  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  increased  the  tumult.  Still  the  Picurina 
sent  out  streams  of  fire,  by  the  light  of  which,  dark  figures  were 
seen  furiously  struggling  on  the  ramparts ;  for  Powis  first  escaladed 
the  place  in  front  where  the  artillery  had  beaten  down  the  pales,  and 
the  other  assailants  had  thrown  their  ladders  on  the  flanks  in  the 
manner  of  bridges,  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  the  slanting  stakes, 
and  all  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  axe- 
men of  the  light  division,  compassing  the  fort  like  prowling  wolves, 
discovered  the   gate,   and  hewing  it  down,   broke  in   by   the  rear.' 

1  AppenUii,  No.  Will,  section  ii,  IcUir  C. 
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Nevertheless  the  struggle  continaed.  Powis,  Holloway,  Gips,  and 
Gates,  of  the  eighty-eighth,  fell  wounded  on  or  beyond  the  rampart ; 
Nixon  of  the  flfty-second  was  shot  two  yards  within  the  gate ;  Shaw, 
Radd,  and  nearly  all  the  other  oflQcers  had  fallen  oatsidc ;  and  it  was 
not  until  half  the  garrison  were  killed,  that  Caspar  Thierry,  the  com- 
mandant, and  eighty-six  men,  surrendered,  while  some,  not  many, 
rushing  out  of  the  gale,  endeavoured  to  cross  the  inondation  and 
were  drowned. 

The  French  governor  hoped  to  have  delayed  the  siege  five  or  six 
days  by  the  resistance  of  Picurina,  and  had  the  assault  been  a  day  later, 
this  would  have  happened ;  for  the  loopholed  gallery  in  the  counter- 
scarp, and  the  mines,  would  then  have  been  completed,  and  the  body 
of  the  work  was  too  well  covered  by  the  glacis  to  be  quickly  ruined  by 
fire.  His  calculations  were  baffled  by  this  heroic  assault,  which  lasted 
an  hour,  and  cost  four  officers  and  fifty  men  killed,  fifteen  officers 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  wounded;  and  so  vehement  was  the 
fight  throughout,  that  the  garrison  either  forgot,  or  had  not  time  to 
roll  over  the  shells  and  combustibles  arranged  on  the  ramparts. 
Philippon  did  not  conceal  the  danger  accruing  to  Badajoz,  from  the 
loss  of  the  Picurina,  but  he  stimulated  his  soldiers'  courage,  by  call- 
ing to  their  recollection,  how  infinitely  worse  than  death  it  was,  to 
be  the  inmate  of  an  English  hulk !  an  appeal  which  must  have  been 
deeply  felt,  for  the  annals  of  civilized  nations,  furnish  nothing  more 
inhuman  towards  captives  of  war,  than  the  prison-ships  of  England. 

When  the  Picurina  was  taken,  three  battalions  of  reserve  advanced 
to  secure  it,  and  though  a  great  turmoil  and  firing  from  the  town, 
continued  until  midnight,  a  lodgment  in  the  works,  and  a  communi- 
cation with  the  first  parallel,  were  established,  and  the  second  parallel 
was  commenced.  However  at  daylight  the  redoubt  was  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  fire,  from  the  town,  that  no  troops  could  remain  in  it,  and 
the  lodgment  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  evening  the  sappers 
effected  another  lodgment  on  the  flanks,  the  second  parallel  was  then 
opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  next  day  the  counter-batteries  on 
the  right  of  the  Picurina  exchanged  a  vigorous  fire  with  the  town; 
but  one  of  the  besiegers'  guns  was  dismounted,  and  the  Portuguese 
gunners,  from  inexperience,  produced  less  effect  on  the  defences  than 
was  expected. 

In  the  night  of  the  Si7th  a  new  communication  from  the  first  parallel 
to  the  Picurina  was  made,  and  three  breaching-batteries  were  traced 
out.  The  first  to  contain  twelve  twenty-four-pounders,  occupied  the 
space  between  the  Picurina  and  the  inundation,  and  was  to  breach  the 
right  face  of  the  Trinidad  bastion.  The  second,  to  contain  eight 
eighteen-pounders,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Picurina,  and  was  to  breach 
the  leR  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.     The  third,  constructed  on 
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the  prolonged  line  of  the  front  to  be  attacked,  contained  three  Shrapnel 
howitzers,  to  scoar  the  ditch  and  prevent  the  garrison  working  in  it ; 
for  Philippon  had  now  discovered  the  true  line  of  attack,  and  had  set 
strong  parties  in  the  night,  to  raise  the  countergoard  of  the  Trinidad 
and  the  imperfect  ravelin  covering  the  menaced  front. 

At  daybreak  these  works  being  well  furnished  with  gabions  and  sand- 
bags, were  lined  with  musketeers,  who  severely  galled  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  breaching  batteries  and  the  artillery  practice  also  was 
brisk  on  both  sides.  Two  of  the  besiegers'  guns  were  dismounted ;  the 
gabions  placed  in  front  of  the  batteries  to  protect  the  workmen  were 
knocked  over,  and  the  musketry  then  became  so  destructive  that  the 
men  were  withdrawn  and  threw  up  earth  from  the  inside. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  second  parallel  was  extended  to  the  right, 
with  the  view  of  raising  batteries,  to  ruin  the  San  Roque,  to  destroy  the 
dam  which  held  up  the  inundation,  and  to  breach  the  curtain  behind  ; 
but  the  Talavera  road  proved  so  hard,  and  the  moon  shone  so  brightly, 
that  the  labourers  were  quite  exposed  and  the  work  was  relinquished. 

On  the  28th  the  screen  of  gabions  before  the  batteries,  was  restored 
and  the  workmen  resumed  their  labours  outside;  the  parallel  was  then 
improved,  and  the  besieged  withdrew  their  guns  from  San  Roque ;  but 
their  marksmen  still  shot  from  thence  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
planging  fire  from  the  castle  dismounted  two  howitzers  in  one  of  the 
counter-batteries  which  was  therefore  dismantled.  The  enemy  had 
also  during  the  night  observed  the  tracing  string,  which  marked  the 
direction  of  the  sap  in  front  of  San  Roque,  and  a  daring  fellow  creeping 
out  just  before  the  workmen  arrived,  brought  it  in  the  line  of  the  castle 
lire,  whereby  some  loss  was  sustained  ere  the  false  direction  was  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  night  the  dismantled  howitzer  battery  was  re-armed,  with 
twenty-four  pounders,  to  play  on  the  San  Roque,  and  a  new  breaching 
battery  was  traced  out  on  the  site  of  the  Picurina,  against  the  flank  of 
the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  The  second  parallel  was  also  carried  by  the 
sap  across  the  Talavera  road,  and  a  trench  was  digged,  for  riflemen,  in 
front  of  the  batteries. 

The  29th  a  slight  sally,  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  re- 
palsed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the  sap  at  the  San  Roque  was  ruined  by 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  besieged  continued  to  raise  the  counterguard 
and  ravelin  of  the  Trinidad  and  to  strengthen  the  front  attacked.  On 
the  other  hand  the  besiegers  during  the  night  carried  the  sap  over  the 
Talavera  road,  and  armed  two  breaching  batteries,  with  eighteen- 
poonders,  which  the  next  day  opened  against  the  flank  of  Santa  Maria ; 
but  they  made  little  impression,  and  the  explosion  of  an  expense  maga- 
zine killed  many  men  and  hurt  others. 

While  the  siege  was  thus  proceeding,  Soult  having  little  fear  for  the 
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town,  but  expecting  a  great  Irattle,  was  carefally  organising  a  powerfnl 
force  to  unite  with  Drouet  and  Darican.  Those  generals  had  endeaTOored 
to  hold  the  district  of  La  Serena  with  the  view  of  keeping  open  the  com- 
munication with  Marmont  by  Medellin  and  Truxillo ;  but  Graham  and 
Hill  marched  against  their  Qanlts  and  forced  them  into  the  Morena  by 
the  Cordova  roads ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  country  Morillo  and 
Penne  Villemur  were  lying  close  on  the  lower  Guadiana,  waiting  their 
opportunity  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  other  combinations  to  embarrass  and  delay  the  French 
marshal ;  for  in  February,  general  Montes  being  detached,  by  Balles- 
teros,  from  San  Roque,  had  dereated  Maransin  on  the  Guadajore  river, 
driving  him  from  Cartama  into  Malaga.  After  this  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  assembled  in  the  Ronda  hills,  with  a  Tiew  to  fall  oo 
Seville  by  the  left  of  the  Guadiana  while  Morillo  assailed  it  on  the  right 
of  that  river.  This  had  obliged  Soult  to  send  troops  towards  Malaga, 
and  fatally  delayed  his  march  to  Estramadura. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  was  concentrating  his  army  in  the  Salamanca 
country,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  meant  to  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Lord  Wellington  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  information ;  he  knew 
indeed  that  the  flooding  of  the  rivers  in  the  north,  would  prevent  a 
blockade,  and  he  was  also  assured  that  Marmont  had  not  yet  obtained  a 
battering  train.  But  the  Spanish  generals  and  engineers  had  neglected 
the  new  works  and  repairs  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  even  the  provisions  at 
St.  Joa  de  Pesquiera  had  not  been  brought  up ;  the  fortress  had  only 
thirty  days*  supply ;  Almeida  was  in  as  bad  a  state,  and  the  grand 
project  of  invading  Andalusia  was  likely  to  be  balked  by  these  embar- 
rassments. 

On  the  30th  Soult*s  advance  from  Cordova  being  decided,  the  fiAh  di- 
vision was  brought  over  the  Guadiana  as  a  reserve  to  the  covering  army ; 
but  Power's  Portuguese  brigade,  with  some  cavalry,  of  the  same  nation, 
still  maintained  the  investment  on  the  right  bank,  the  siege  was  urged 
forward  very  rapidly,  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  constant 
play,  and  the  sap  against  San  Roque  advanced.  The  enemy  was  equally 
active,  his  fire  was  very  destructive,  and  his  progress  in  raising  the  ra- 
velin and  counterguard  of  the  front  attacked  was  very  visible. 

The  1st  of  April  the  sap  was  pushed  close  to  the  San  Roque,  the  Tri- 
nidad bastion  crambled  under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  flank  oi 
the  Santa  Maria,  which  was  cascmated  and  had  hitherto  resisted  the  bat- 
teries, also  began  to  yield.  The  2d  the  face  of  the  Trinidad  was  very 
much  broken,  but  at  the  Santa  Maria  the  casemates  being  laid  open,  the 
bullets  were  lost  in  their  cavities,  and  the  garrison  commenced  a  re- 
trenchment to  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  attacked  front,  from  the  town. 

In  the  night  a  new  battery  against  the  San  Roque  was  armed,  and 
two  officers  with  some  sappers  gliding  behind  that  outwork,  gagged  the 
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sentinel,  placed  powder  barrels  and  a  match  against  the  dam  of  the 
inundation,  and  retired  andiscovered,  bat  the  explosion  did  not  destroy 
the  dam,  and  the  inundation  remained.  Nor  did  the  sap  make  pro- 
gress, because  of  the  French  musketeers ;  for  though  the  marksmen  set 
against  them  slew  many,  they  were  rc-enforced  by  means  of  a  raft  with 
parapets,  which  crossed  the  inundation,  and  men  also  passed  by  the 
cloth  communication  from  the  Trinidad  gate. 

On  the  5d  some  guns  were  turned  against  the  curtain  behind  the 
San  Roque,  but  the  masonry  proved  hard,  ammunition  was  scarce, 
and  as  a  breach  there  would  have  been  useless,  while  the  inundation 
remained,  the  fire  was  soon  discontinued.  The  two  breaches  in  the 
bastion  were  now  greatly  enlarged  and  the  besieged  assiduously  la- 
boured at  the  retrenchments  behind  them,  and  converted  the  nearest 
houses  and  garden  walls  into  a  third  line  of  defence.  All  the  houses 
behind  the  front  next  the  castle  were  also  thrown  down,  and  a  battery 
of  five  guns,  intended  to  flank  the  ditch  and  breach  of  the  Trinidad, 
was  commenced  on  the  castle  hill,  but  outside  the  wall ;  the  besiegers 
therefore  traced  out  a  counter-battery,  of  fourteen  Shrapnel  howitxers, 
to  play  upon  that  point  during  the  assault. 

The  crisis  of  the  siege  was  now  approaching  rapidly.  The  breaches 
were  nearly  practicable;  Soult,  having  effected  a  junction  with  Drouet 
and  Daricau,  was  advancing;  and  as  the  allies  were  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  assault  the  place  and  give  battle  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
resolved  to  leave  two  divisions  in  the  trenches,  and  to  fight  at  Albuera 
with  the  remainder.  Graham  therefore  fell  back  towards  that  place, 
and  Hill  having  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Merida,  marched  from  the  upper 
Guadiana  to  Talavera  Real. 

Time  being  now,  as  in  war  it  always  is,  a  great  object,  the  anxiety 
on  both  sides  redoubled ;  but  Soult  was  still  at  Llerena,  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  the  breaches  were  declared  practicable,  and  the 
assault  ordered  for  that  evening.  Leith*s  division  was  even  recalled 
to  the  camp  to  assist,  when  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the 
enemy's  retrenchments  caused  some  doubt  in  lord  Wellington's  mind, 
and  he  delayed  the  storm,  until  a  third  breach,  as  originally  projected, 
should  be  formed  in  the  curtain  between  the  bastions  of  Trinidad  and 
Mj^ria.  This  could  not,  however,  be  commenced  before  morning,  and 
during  the  night  the  enemy's  workmen  laboured  assiduously  at  their 
retrenchments,  regardless  of  the  showers  of  grape  with  which  the  be- 
siegers' batteries  scoured  the  ditch  and  the  breach.  But  the  6th,  the 
besiegers'  guns  being  all  turned  against  the  curtain,  the  bad  masonry 
crumbled  rapidly  away,  in  two  hours  a  yawning  breach  appeared, 
and  Wellington,  having  again  examined  the  points  of  attack  in  person, 
renewed  the  order  for  the  assault.  Then  the  soldiers  eagerly  made 
themselves  ready  for  a  combat,  so  fiercely  fought,  so  terribly  won, 
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SO  dreadful  in  all  its  circumstances,  that  posterity  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  credit  the  tale;  bat  many  are  still  aliye  who  know  that  it 
is  true. 

The  British  general  was  so  sensible  of  Philippon's  firmness  and  of 
the  courage  of  his  garrison,  that  he  spared  them  the  affront  of  a 
summons,  yet  seeing  the  breach  strongly  intrenched,  and  the  enemy*s 
flank  fire,  still  powerful,  he  would  not  in  this  dread  crisis,  trust  his 
fortune  to  a  single  effort.  Eighteen  thousand  daring  soldiers  burned 
for  the  signal  of  attack,  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  service 
of  any,  to  each  division  he  gave  a  task  such  as  few  generals  would  have 
the  hardihood  even  to  contemplate. 

On  the  right,  Picton's  division  was  to  file  out  of  the  trenches,  to  cross 
the  Rivillas  river,  and  to  scale  the  castle  walls,  which  were  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  all  means  of  destruc- 
tion, and  so  narrow  at  top,  that  the  defenders  could  easily  reach  and  as 
easily  overturn  the  ladders. 

On  the  left,  Leith's  division  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  Par- 
daleras,  and  a  real  assault  on  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente, 
where  the  glacis  was  mined,  the  ditch  deep,  the  scarp  thirty  feel  high, 
and  the  parapet  garnished  with  bold  troops  well  provided ;  for  Philip- 
poui  following  his  old  plan,  had  three  loaded  muskets  placed  beside 
each  man,  that  the  first  fire  might  be  quick  and  deadly. 

In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  under  general  Colville, 
and  colonel  Andrew  Barnard,  were  to  march  against  the  breaches. 
They  were  furnished  like  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  with  ladders  and 
axes,  and  were  preceded  by  storming  parties  of  five  hundred  men  each 
with  their  respective  forlorn  hopes.  The  light  division  was  to  as- 
sault the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria;  the  fourth  division  to  assault  the 
Trinidad,  and  the  curtain ;  and  the  columns  were  divided  into  storm- 
ing and  firing  parties,  the  former  to  enter  the  ditch,  the  latter  to  keep 
the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

Besides  these  attacks,  major  Wilson  of  the  forty-eighth  was  to 
storm  the  San  Roque  with  the  guards  of  the  trenches,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  general  Power  was  to  make  a  faint  on  the 
bridge-head. 

At  first  only  one  brigade,  of  the  third  division,  was  to  have  attacked 
the  castle,  but  just  before  the  hour  fixed  upon,  a  sergeant  of  sappers 
having  deserted  from  the  enemy,  informed  Wellington  that  there  was 
but  one  communication  from  the  castle  to  the  town,  whereupon  he 
ordered  the  whole  division  to  advance  together. 

This  was  the  outline  of  the  plan,  but  many  nice  arrangements  filled  it 
up,  and  some  were  followed,  some  disregarded,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
all  things  are  strictly  attended  to  in  a  desperate  fight.  Nor  were  the 
enemy  idle,  for  while  it  was  yet  twilight  some  French  cavalry  issued 
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from  the  Pardaleras,  escorting  an  officer  who  endeavoured  to  look 
into  the  trenches,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  an  assault  was  intended ; 
bat  the  piquet  on  that  side  jumped  up,  and  firing  as  it  ran,  drove 
him  and  his  escort  back  into  the  works.  Then  the  darkness  fell  and 
the  troops  only  awaited  the  signal. 

ASSAULT   or  BADAIOZ. 

The  night  was  dry  but  clouded,  the  air  thick  with  watery  exhalations 
from  the  rivers,  the  ramparts,  and  the  trenches  unusually  still;  yet 
a  low  murmur  pervaded  the  latter,  and  in  the  former,  lights  were 
seen  to  flit  here  and  there,  while  the  deep  voices  of  the  sentinels  at 
times  proclaimed,  that  all  was  well  in  Badajoz.  The  French,  con- 
fiding in  Philippon's  direful  skill,  watched,  from  their  lofty  station, 
the  approach  of  enemies,  whom  they  had  twice  before  baffled,  and 
now  hoped  to  drive  a  third  time  blasted  and  rained  from  the  walls; 
the  British,  standing  in  deep  columns,  were  as  eager  to  meet  that  fiery 
destruction  as  the  others  were  to  pour  it  down ;  and  both  were  alike 
terrible  for  their  strength,  their  discipline,  and  the  passions  awakened 
in  their  resolute  hearts. 

Former  failures  there  were  to  avenge,  and  on  either  side,  such 
leaders  as  left  no  excuse  for  weakness  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  the 
possession  of  Badajoz  was  become  a  point  of  honour,  personal  with  the 
soldiers  of  each  nation.  But  the  strong  desire  for  glory  was,  in  the 
British,  dashed  with  a  hatred  oT  the  citizens  on  an  old  grudge,  and 
recent  toil  and  hardship,  with  much  spilling  of  blood,  had  made  many 
incredibly  savage  :  for  these  things  render  the  noble* minded  indeed, 
averse  to  cruelty,  but  harden  the  vulgar  spirit.  Numbers,  also,  like 
Ciesar^s  centurion  who  could  not  forget  the  plunder  of  Avaricum, 
were  heated  with  the  recollection  of  Giudad  Rodrigo,  and  thirsted  for 
spoil.  Thus  every  spirit  found  a  cause  of  excitement,  the  wondrous 
power  of  discipline  bound  the  whole  together  as  with  a  band  of  iron, 
and,  in  the  pride  of  arms,  none  doubted  their  might,  to  bear  down 
every  obstacle  that  man  could  oppose  to  their  fury. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  castle,  the  San  Roque,  the  breaches,  the  Parda- 
leras, the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente,  and  the  bridge-head  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  were  to  have  been  simultaneously  assailed, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy  would  shrivel  within 
that  fiery  girdle.  But  many  are  the  disappointments  of  war.  An 
unforeseen  accident  delayed  the  attack  of  the  fifth  division;  and  a 
lighted  carcass,  thrown  from  the  castle,  falling  close  to  where  the  men 
of  the  third  division  were  drawn  up,  discovered  their  array,  and  obli- 
ged them  to  anticipate  the  signal  by  half  an  hour.  Then,  everything 
being  suddenly  disturbed,  the  double  columns  of  the  fourth  and  light 
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dWisions  also  moted  silently  and  swiftly  against  the  breaches,  and  Ibe 
gaard  of  the  trenches,  roshing  forward  with  a  shout,  encompassed  the 
San  Roqae  with  fire  and  broke  in  so  violently  that  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance was  made. 

Bnt  a  sodden  blaze  of  light  and  the  rattling  of  masketry  indicated 
the  commencement  of  a  most  Teheraent  combat  at  the  castle.  There 
general  Kempt,  for  Picton  hurt  by  a  fall,  in  the  camp,  and  expecting 
no  change  in  the  hour,  was  not  present,  there  general  Kempt,  I  say, 
led  the  third  division ;  he  had  passed  the  Rivillas,  in  single  files  by  a 
narrow  bridge,  under  a  terrible  musketry,  and  then  reforming,  and 
running  up  the  rugged  hill,  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  caslle  when 
he  fell  severely  wounded,  and  being  carried  back  to  the  trenches  met 
Picton  who  hastened  forward  to  take  the  command.  Meanwhile  bis 
troops  spreading  along  the  front  reared  their  heavy  ladders,  some 
against  the  lofty  castle,  some  against  the  adjoining  front  on  the  left, 
and  with  incredible  courage  ascended  amidst  showers  of  heavy  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  and  bursting  shells  rolled  off  the  parapet,  while  from 
the  flanks  the  enemy  plied  his  musketry  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  and 
in  front,  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  stabbed  the  leading  assailants  or 
pushed  the  ladders  from  the  walls ;  and  all  this  attended  with  deafen- 
ing shouts,  and  the  crash  of  breaking  ladders,  and  the  shrieks  of 
crushed  soldiers  answering  to  the  sullen  stroke  of  the  falling  weights. 

Still,  swarming  round  the  remaining  ladders,  these  undaunted  vete- 
rans strove  who  should  first  climb,  until  ail  being  overturned,  the 
French  shouted  ?ictory,  and  the  British,  baffled,  but  untamed,  fell  back 
a  few  paces,  and  took  shelter  under  the  rugged  edge  of  the  hill.  Here 
when  the  broken  ranks  were  somewhat  reformed,  the  heroic  colonel 
Ridge,  springing  forward,  called,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  on  his  men  to 
follow,  and,  seizing  a  ladder,  once  more  raised  it  against  the  castle,  yet 
to  the  right  of  the  former  attack,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  and  an  em- 
brasure offered  some  facility.  A  second  ladder  was  soon  placed  along- 
side of  the  first,  by  the  grenadier  officer  Ganch,  and  the  next  instant  he 
and  Ridge  were  on  the  rampart,  the  shouting  troops  pressed  after  them, 
the  garrison  amazed,  and  in  a  manner  surprised,  were  driven  fighting 
through  the  double  gate  into  the  town,  and  the  castle  was  won.  A  f^' 
enforcement,  sent  from  the  French  reserve,  then  came  up,  a  sharp 
action  followed,  both  sides  fired  through  the  gate,  and  the  enemy  re- 
tired, but  Ridge  fell,  and  no  man  died  that  night  with  more  glory -ycl 
many  died,  and  there  was  much  glory. 

During  these  events,  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  such  as  if  the 
very  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  and  its  central  fires  were  bursting 
upwards  uncontrolled.  The  two  divisions  had  reached  the  glacis,  jast 
as  the  firing  at  the  castle  had  commenced,  and  the  flash  of  a  single 
musket  discharged  from  the  covert-way  as  a  signal  showed  them  that 
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the  French  were  ready ;  yet  no  stir  was  heard,  and  darkness  covered  the 
breaches.  Some  hay-packs  were  then  thrown,  some  ladders  were 
placed,  and  the  forlorn  hopes  and  storming  parties  of  the  light  division, 
about  five  hundred  in  all,  had  descended  into  the  ditch  without  opposi- 
tion, when  a  bright  Qame  shooting  upwards  displayed  all  the  terrors  of 
the  scene.  The  ramparts  crowded  with  dark  figures  and  glittering 
arms,  were  seen  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  red  columns  of 
the  British,  deep  and  broad,  were  coming  on  like  streams  of  burning 
laya;  it  was  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  for  a  crash  of  thunder 
followed,  and  with  incredible  yiolence  the  storming  parties  were  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  shells  and  powder-barrels. 

For  an  instant  the  light  division  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch, 
amazed  at  the  terrific  sight,  then,  with  a  shout  that  matched  eten  the 
sound  of  the  explosion,  flew  down  the  ladders,  or  disdaining  their  aid, 
leaped,  reckless  of  the  depth,  into  the  gulf  below ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  amidst  a  blaze  of  musketry  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  the 
fourth  division  came  running  in  and  descended  with  a  like  fury.  There 
were  however  only  five  ladders  for  both  columns,  which  were  close 
together,  and  a  deep  cut  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the 
counterguard  of  the  Trinidad,  was  filled  with  water  from  the  inunda- 
tion ;'  into  this  watery  snare  the  head  of  the  fourth  division  fell,  and  it 
is  said  that  above  a  hundred  of  the  fusiliers,  the  men  of  Albuera,  were 
there  smothered.  Those  who  followed,  checked  not,  but  as  if  such  a 
disaster  had  been  expected,  turned  to  the  left,  and  thus  came  upon  the 
face  of  the  unfinished  ravelin,  which,  being  rough  and  broken,  was  mis- 
taken for  the  breach,  and  instantly  covered  with  men  ;  yet  a  wide  and 
deep  chasm  was  still  between  them  and  the  ramparts  from  whence  came 
a  deadly  fire  wasting  their  ranks.  Thus  baffled,  they  also  commenced 
a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  and  disorder  ensued ;  for  the  men  of  the 
light  division,  whose  conducting  engineer  had  been  disabled  early,  and 
whose  flank  was  confined  by  an  unfinished  ditch  intended  to  cutoff  the 
bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  rushed  towards  the  breaches  of  the  curtain  and 
the  Trinidad,  which  were  indeed  before  them,  but  which  the  fourth 
division  were  destined  to  storm. 

Great  was  the  confusion,  for  now  the  ravelin  was  quite  crowded  with 
men  of  both  divisions,  and  while  some  continued  to  fire,  others  jumped 
down  and  ran  towards  the  breach,  many  also  passed  between  the  ra- 
velin and  the  counterguard  of  the  Trinidad,  the  two  divisions  got 
mixed,  and  the  reserves,  which  should  have  remained  at  the  quarries, 
also  came  pouring  in,  until  the  ditch  was  quite  filled,  the  rear  still 
crowding  forward,  and  all  cheering  vehemently.  The  enemy's  shouts 
also,  were  loud  and  terrible,  and  the  bursting  of  shells  and  of  grenades, 
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the  roaring  of  the  gans  from  the  flaoks,  answered  by  the  iron  howitiers 
from  the  battery  of  the  parallel,  the  heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of 
the  powder-barrels,  the  whining  flight  of  the  blazing  splinters,  the  load 
exhortations  of  the  officers,  and  the  continoal  clatter  of  the  maskets, 
made  a  maddening  din. 

Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  breach  as  if  driven  by  a 
whirlwind,  but  across  the  top  glittered  a  range  of  sword-blades,  sharp- 
pointed,  keen-edged  on  both  sides,  and  firmly  fixed  in  ponderous  beams, 
which  were  chained  together  and  set  deep  in  the  ruins ;  and  for  ten  feet 
in  front,  the  ascent  was  covered  with  loose  planks,  studded  with  sharp 
iron  points,  on  which  the  feet  of  the  foremost  being  set  the  planks 
moved,  and  the  unhappy  soldiers,  falling  forward  on  the  spikes,  roiled 
down  upon  the  ranks  behind.  Then  the  Frenchmen,  shouting  at  the 
success  of  their  stratagem,  and  leaping  forward,  plied  their  shot  with 
terrible  rapidity,  for  every  man  had  several  muskets ;  and  each  musket 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  charge  contained  a  small  cylinder  of  wood 
stuck  full  of  leaden  slugs,  which  scattered  like  hail  when  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

Again  the  assailants  rushed  up  the  breaches,  and  again  the  sword- 
blades,  immoveable  and  impassable,  stopped  their  charge,  and  the  hiss- 
ing shells  and  thundering  powder-barrels  exploded  unceasingly. 
Hundreds  of  men  had  fallen,  and  hundreds  more  were  dropping,  but 
still  the  heroic  officers  called  aloud  for  new  trials,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  many,  sometimes  by  a  few,  ascended  the  ruins;  and  so  fu- 
rious were  the  men  themselves,  that  in  one  of  these  charges,  the  rear 
strove  to  push  the  foremost  on  to  the  sword-blades,  willing  even  to 
make  a  bridge  of  their  writhing  bodies,  but  the  others  frustrated  the 
attempt  by  dropping  down ;  and  men  fell  so  fast  from  the  shot,  that  it 
was  hard  to  know  who  went  down  voluntarily,  who  were  stricken,  and 
many  stooped  unhurt  that  never  rose  again.  Vain  also  would  it  have 
been  to  break  through  the  sword-blades,  for  the  trench  and  parapet 
behind  the  breach  were  finished,  and  the  assailants,  crowded  into  even 
a  narrower  space  than  the  ditch  was,  would  still  have  been  separated 
from  their  enemies,  and  the  slaughter  would  have  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dreadful  conflict,  colonel  Andrew  Barnard 
had  with  prodigious  efforts  separated  his  division  from  the  other,  and 
preserved  some  degree  of  military  array ;  but  now  the  tumult  was  such, 
that  no  command  could  be  heard  distinctly,  except  by  those  close  at  hand, 
and  the  mutilated  carcasses  heaped  on  each  other,  and  the  wounded, 
struggling  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon,  broke  the  formations ;  order 
was  impossible !  Yet  officers  of  all  stations,  followed  more  or  less  nu- 
merously by  the  men,  were  seen  to  start  out,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
madness,  and  rush  into  the  breach,  which  yawning  and  glittering  with 
steel,  seemed  like  the  mouth  of  some  huge  dragon  belching  forth  smoke 
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and  flame.  In  one  of  these  altempts,  colonel  M'Leod  of  Ihc  forty-third, 
a  young  man,  whose  feeble  body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for  war, 
if  it  bad  not  been  sustained  by  an  unconquerable  spirit,  was  kilied. 
Wherever  his  voice  was  heard,  there  his  soldiers  gathered,  and  with 
such  a  strong  resolution  did  he  lead  them  up  the  fatal  ruins,  that  when 
one  behind  him,  in  falling,  plunged  a  bayonet  into  his  back,  he  com- 
plained not,  and  continuing  his  course  was  shot  dead  within  a  yard  of 
the  sword-blades.  But  there  was  no  want  of  gallant  leaders,  or  despe- 
rate followers. 

Two  hours  spent  in  these  vain  efforts  convinced  the  soldiers  that  the 
breach  of  the  Trinidad  was  impregnable;  and  as  the  opening  in  the 
curtain,  although  less  strong,  was  retired,  and  the  approach  to  it  im- 
peded by  deep  holes,  and  cuts  made  in  the  ditch,  the  troops  did  not 
much  notice  it  after  the  partial  failure  of  one  attack  which  had  been 
made  early.  Gathering  in  dark  groups  and  leaning  on  their  muskets, 
they  looked  up  with  sullen  desperation  at  the  Trinidad,  while  the  enemy 
stepping  out  on  the  ramparts,  and  aiming  their  shots  by  the  light  of  the 
fire-balls  which  they  threw  over,  asked,  as  their  victims  fell,  **  f^hy  they 
did  not  come  into  Badajosi  ?" 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the  dead  were  lying  in  heaps  and 
others  continually  falling,  the  wounded  crawling  about  to  get  some 
shelter  from  the  merciless  fire  above,  and  withal  a  sickening  stench 
from  the  burned  flesh  of  the  slain,  captain  Nicholas,  of  the  engineers, 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Shaw,'  of  the  forty-third,  making  incredible  efforts 
to  force  his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  Shaw 
having  collected  about  fifty  soldiers  of  all  regiments  joined  him,  and 
although  there  was  a  deep  cut  along  the  foot  of  this  breach  also,  it  was 
instantly  passed,  and  these  two  young  officers  at  the  head  of  their  gal- 
lant band,  rushed  up  the  slope  of  the  ruins ;  but  when  they  had  gained 
two-thirds  of  the  ascent,  a  concentrated  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
dashed  nearly  the  whole  dead  to  the  earth !  Nicholas  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  intrepid  Shaw  stood  alone !  After  this  no  further 
effort  was  made  at  any  point,  and  the  troops  remained  passive,  but  un- 
flinching, beneath  the  enemy*s  shot,  which  streamed  without  intermis- 
sion; for,  of  the  riflemen  on  the  glacis,  many  leaping  early  into  the  ditch 
had  joined  in  the  assault,  and  the  rest,  raked  by  a  cross  fire  of  grape 
from  the  distant  bastions,  baffled  in  their  aim  by  the  smoke  and  flames 
from  the  explosions,  and  too  few  in  number,  had  entirely  failed  to  quell 
the  French  musketry. 

About  midnight,  when  two  thousand  brave  men  had  fallen,  Wel- 
lington, who  was  on  a  height  close  to  the  quarries,  sent  orders  for  the 
remainder  to  retire  and  re-form  for  a  second  assault;  for  he  had  just 
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then  heard  that  the  castle  was  taken,  and  thinking  the  enemy  wonld 
still  hold  out  in  the  town,  was  resolved  to  assail  the  breaches  again. 
This  retreat  from  the  ditch  was,  however,  not  effected  without  farther 
carnage  and  confusion,  for  the  French  fire  never  slackened,  and  a  cry 
arose  that  the  enemy  were  making  a  sally  from  the  distant  flanks, 
which  caused  a  rush  towards  the  ladders ;  then  the  groans  and  lament- 
ations of  the  wounded  who  could  not  move,  and  expected  to  be  slain, 
increased,  many  officers  who  had  not  heard  of  the  order,  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  soldiers  from  going  back,  and  some  would  even  have 
removed  the  ladders  but  were  unable  to  break  the  crowd. 

All  this  time  the  third  division  was  lying  close  in  the  castle,  and 
either  from  a  fear  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  point  which  ensured  the 
capture  of  the  place,  or  thai  the  egress  was  too  difficult,  made  no 
attempt  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from  the  breaches.  On  the  other 
side  however  the  fifth  division  had  commenced  the  false  attack  on  the 
Pardaleras,  and  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  the  Portuguese  were 
sharply  engaged  at  the  bridge ;  thus  the  town  was  girdled  with  fire, 
for  general  Walker's  brigade  having  passed  on  during  the  feint  on  the 
Pardaleras,  was  escalading  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Yincente.  His 
troops  had  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  reached  the 
French  guard-house,  at  the  barrier-gate,  undiscovered,  for  the  ripple 
of  the  waters  smothered  the  sound  of  their  footsteps ;  but  just  then  the 
explosion  at  the  breaches  look  place,  the  moon  shone  out,  and  the 
French  sentinels,  discovering  the  columns,  fired.  The  British  troops 
immediately  springing  forward  under  a  sharp  musketry  began  to  hew 
down  the  wooden  barrier  at  the  covert-way,  while  the  Portuguese, 
being  panic^tricken,  threw  down  the  scaling  ladders.  Nevertheless 
the  others  snatched  them  up  again,  and  forcing  the  barrier,  jumped 
into  the  ditch ;  but  the  guiding  engineer  officer  was  killed,  and  there 
was  a  cunette,  which  embarrassed  the  column,  and  when  the  foremost 
men  succeeded  in  rearing  the  ladders,  the  latter  were  found  too  short, 
for  the  walls  were  generally  above  thirty  feel  high.  Meanwhile  the 
fire  of  the  French  was  deadly,  a  small  mine  was  sprung  beneath  the 
soldiers'  feet,  beams  of  wood  and  live  shells  were  rolled  over  on  their 
heads,  showers  of  grape  from  the  flank  swept  the  ditch,  and  man  after 
man  dropped  dead  from  the  ladders. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  defenders  having  been  called  away  to  aid  in 
recovering  the  castle,  the  ramparts  were  not  entirely  manned,  and  the 
assailants,  having  discovered  a  corner  of  the  bastion  where  the  scarp 
was  only  twenty  feet  high,  placed  three  ladders  there  under  an  embra- 
sure which  had  no  gun  and  was  only  stopped  with  a  gabion.  Some 
men  got  up,  but  with  difficulty,  for  the  ladders  were  still  too  short, 
and  the  first  man  who  gained  the  top  was  pushed  up  by  his  comrades 
and  then  drew  others  after  him,  until  many  had  gained  the  summit ;  and 
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though  the  French  shot  heavily  against  them,  from  both  flanks  and 
from  a  house  in  front,  they  thickened  and  could  not  be  driven  back ; 
half  the  fourth  regiment  entered  the  ioY/n  itself  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  the  houses,  while  the  others  pushed  along  the  rampart  towards 
the  breach,  and  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  successively  won  three 
bastions.' 

In  the  last  of  these  combats  general  Walker  leaping  forward,  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  enemy's  cannoniers  was  dischar- 
ging a  gun,  fell  covered  with  so  many  wounds  that  it  was  wonderful  how 
he  could  survive,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  immediately  after,  perceiving 
a  lighted  match  on  the  ground,  cried  out  ''a  mine !  **  At  that  word,  such 
is  the  power  of  imagination,  those  troops  whom  neither  the  strong  bar- 
rier, nor  the  deep  ditch,  nor  the  high  walls,  nor  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
enemy  could  stop,  staggered  back  appalled  by  a  chimera  of  their  own 
raising,  and  in  this  disorder  a  French  reserve,  under  general  Vielande, 
drove  on  them  with  a  firm  and  rapid  charge,  and  pitching  some  men 
over  the  walls,  and  killing  others  outright,  again  cleansed  the  ramparts 
even  to  the  San  Vincente.  There  however  Leith  had  placed  colonel 
Nugent  with  a  battalion  of  the  thirty-eighth  as  a  reserve,  and  when  the 
French  came  up,  shouting  and  slaying  all  before  them,  this  battalion, 
about  two  hundred  strong,  arose,  and  with  one  close  volley  destroyed 
them. 

Then  the  panic  ceased,  the  soldiers  rallied,  and  in  compact  order  once 
more  charged  along  the  walls  towards  the  breaches,  but  the  French, 
although  turned  on  both  flanks  and  abandoned  by  fortune,  did  not  yet 
yield ;  and  meanwhile  the  detachment  of  the  fourth  regiment  which  had 
entered  the  town  when  the  San  Vincente  was  first  carried,  was  strangely 
situated,  for  the  streets  were  empty  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  no 
person  was  seen;  yet  a  low  buzz  and  whisper  were  heard  around,  lattices 
were  now  and  then  gently  opened,  and  from  time  to  time  shots  were 
fired  from  underneath  the  doors  of  the  houses  by  the  Spaniards. 
However ,  the  troops  with  bugles  sounding,  advanced  towards  the  great 
square  of  the  town,  and  in  their  progress  captured  several  mules  going 
with  ammunition  to  the  breaches ;  but  the  square  itself  was  as  empty 
and  silent  as  the  streets,  and  the  houses  as  bright  with  lamps ;  a  terri- 
ble enchantment  seemed  to  be  in  operation,  for  they  saw  nothing  but 
light,  and  heard  only  the  low  whispers  close  around  them,  while  the 
tumult  at  the  breaches  was  like  the  crashing  thunder. 

There,  indeed,  the  fight  was  still  plainly  raging,  and  hence ,  quitting 
the  square,  they  attempted  to  take  the  garrison  in  reverse,  by  attacking 
the  ramparts  from  the  town-side,  but  they  were  received  with  a  rolling 
musketry,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  resumed  their  movement  through 

t  Appendix,  No.  Willi  seclion  ii. 
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the  streets.  At  last  the  breaches  were  abandoned  by  the  French,  other 
parties  entered  the  place,  desultory  combats  took  place  in  varioos  parts, 
and  finally  general  Vielande,  and  Philippon  who  was  wounded,  seeing 
all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers,  and  entered 
San  Gristoval,  where  they  all  surrendered  early  the  next  morning  upon 
summons  to  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  had  with  great  readiness  pushed 
through  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  ere  they  had  time  to  organize 
further  resistance.  But  even  in  the  moment  of  ruin  the  night  before, 
the  noble  governor  had  sent  some  horsemen  out  from  the  fort  to  carry 
the  news  to  Soult's  army,  and  they  reached  him  in  time  to  prevent  a 
greater  misfortune. 

Now  commenced  that  wild  and  desperate  wickedness,  which  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  the  soldier*s  heroism.  All  indeed  were  not  alike,  for  hun- 
dreds risked  and  many  lost  Iheir  lives  in  striving  to  stop  the  violence, 
but  the  madness  generally  prevailed,  and  as  the  worst  men  were  lead- 
ers here,  all  the  dreadful  passions  of  human  nature  were  displayed. 
Shameless  rapacity,  brutal  intemperance,  savage  lust,  cruelty,  and  mur- 
der, shrieks  and  piteous  lamentations,  groans,  shouts,  imprecations,  the 
hissing  of  fires  bursting  from  the  houses,  the  crashing  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  reports  of  muskets  used  in  violence,  resounded  for 
two  days  and  nights  in  the  streets  of  Badajoz!  on  the  third,  when  the 
city  was  sacked,  when  the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  their  own  excess- 
es, the  tumult  rather  subsided  than  was  quelled.  The  wounded  men 
were  then  looked  to,  the  dead  disposed  of  I 

Five  thousand  men  and  officers  fell  during  this  siege,  and  of  these, 
including  seven  hundred  Portuguese,  three  thousand  five  hundred  had 
been  stricken  in  the  assault,  sixty  officers  and  more  than  seven  hundred 
men  being  slain  on  the  spot.  The  five  generals.  Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes, 
Golville  and  Piclon,  were  wounded,  the  first  three  severely;  about  six 
hundred  men  and  officers  fell  in  the  escalade  of  San  Vincente,  as  many 
at  the  castle,  and  more  than  two  thousand  at  the  breaches,  each  division 
there  losing  twelve  hundred !  And  how  deadly  the  strife  was,  at  that 
point,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  the  forty-third  and  fifly-second  regi- 
ments, of  the  light  division,  alone  lost  more  men  than  the  seven  regi- 
ments of  the  third  division  engaged  at  the  castle ! 

Let  any  man  picture  to  himself  this  frightful  carnage  taking  place  in  a 
space  of  less  than  a  hundred  square  yards.  Let  him  consider  that  the 
slain  died  not  all  suddenly,  nor  by  one  manner  of  death ;  that  some  pe- 
rished by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some  by  water,  that  some  were  crushed 
and  mangled  by  heavy  weights,  some  trampled  upon,  some  dashed  to 
atoms  by  the  fiery  explosions ;  that  for  hours  this  destruction  was  en- 
dured without  shrinking,  and  that  the  town  was  won  at  last,  let  any  man 
consider  this  and  he  must  admit  that  a  British  army  bears  with  it  an 
awful  power.     And  false  would  it  be  to  say  that  the  French  were  feeble 
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men,  for  the  garrison  stood  and  fought  manfally  and  with  good  disci- 
pline behaTing  worthily.  Shame  there  was  none  on  any  side.  Yet  who 
shall  do  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers?  the  noble  emulation  of  the 
officers?  Who  shall  measure  out  the  glory  of  Ridge,  of  H'Leod,  of 
Nicholas,  or  of  O'Hare,  of  the  ninety-fifth,  who  perished  on  the  breach, 
at  the  head  of  the  storroers,  and  with  him  nearly  all  the  volunteers  for 
that  desperate  service?  Who  shall  describe  the  springing  valour  of  that 
Portuguese  grenadier  who  was  killed  the  foremost  man  at  the  Santa 
Maria  ?'  or  the  martial  fury  of  that  desperate  soldier  of  the  ninety-fifth, 
who,  in  his  resolution  to  win,  thrust  himself  beneath  the  chained  sword- 
blades,  and  there  suffered  the  enemy  to  dash  his  head  to  pieces  with  the 
ends  of  their  muskets?  Who  can  sufficiently  honour  the  intrepidity  of 
Walker,  of  Shaw,  ofCanch,  or  the  resolution  of  Ferguson  of  the  forty- 
third,  who  having  in  former  assaults  received  two  deep  wounds,  was 
here,  with  his  hurts  still  open,  leading  the  stormers  of  his  regiment, 
the  third  time  a  volunteer,  and  the  third  time  wounded !  Nor  would  I 
be  understood  to  select  these  as  pre-eminent,  many  and  signal  were  the 
other  examples  of  unbounded  devotion,  some  known,  some  that  will 
never  be  known ;  for  in  such  a  tumult  much  passed  unobserved,  and 
often  the  observers  fell  themselves  ere  they  could  bear  testimony  to  what 
they  saw ;  but  no  age,  no  nation  ever  sent  forth  braver  troops  to  battle 
than  those  who  stormed  Badajoz. 

When  the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc  was  made  known  to  lord  Wel- 
lington, the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the  pride 
of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  gal- 
lant soldiers. 

t  Appendix,  Ifo.  XVIH,  section  ii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  tUte  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  aikI  AI««i<laQbti9«i  lord  W«1liBgl«n  to  reliaqaiali  kitdeaiga 
of  ioYading  Andalasia^-Souits  operation*  described— He  reaches  Yillafiranca—Hears 
of  the  fall  of  Badajoz  and  retires — Peone  Villemur  and  Morillo  move  from  the  Niebia 
against  SeTille— Ballesteros  having  defeated  Maransin  at  CarUma,  comes  from  the  Ronda 
against  SeTille— A  French  eonvoy  is  slopped  in  the  Morena,  and  the  whole  of  Andalo- 
sia  is  in  commotion— Seville  i»  saved  hy  ihe  subtlety  of  a  Spaniard  in  the  French  interest 
— Ballesteros  retires— A  fisauUs  Zahara  and  is  repulsed— Sends  a  division  against  Ossnna, 
which  is  also  repulsed  by  the  ^tcopeterot—DriYei  general  Rey  from  Allora  to  Malaga 
—Souk  marches  from  Llerena  towards  Seville,  and  general  Gonroux  brings  a  brigade 
up  from  the  Guadalete  to  attack  Baliesteros^Sir  SUplelon  Cotton  defeaU  general  Pey- 
reymont's  cavalry  near  Usagre— Soult  concentrates  his  army  near  Seville  to  fight  the 
allies— Lord  Wellington  marches  toBeira — ^Marmont's  operations — He  marches  against 
CiudadRodrigo— Carlos  d^Espana  retires  towards  Almeida  and  Victor  Alten  towards  Pe- 
namacor— The  Freneh  appear  before  Almeida— General  Trent  arrives  on  the  Cabefa 
Negro— The  French  retire  and  Trent  unites  with  J.  Wilson  at  Ouanla— MarmoDt  ad- 
vances to  Sabugal— Victor  Alten  abandons  Peqamaepr  an4  Castello  Braneo,  and  crosses 
tlie  Tagus — The  Portuguese  general  Lecor  opposes  the  enemy  with  skill  and  courage 
— Marmont  drives  Trent  from  Guarda  and  defeats  his  militia  on  the  Mondego— Lord 
Wellington  crosses  the  Tagus  and  enters  Castello  Branoo— Marmont's  position  perilous 
—Lord  Wdlingteu  advanees  to  altaek  him— He  retreats  ever  the  Agueda— The  allied 
army  is  spread  in  wide  cantonments,  and  the  fortresses  are  victualled. 

Thk  English  general  having  now  achieved  the  second  part  of  his  project, 
was  desirous  to  fight  a  great  battle  in  Andalusia,  which  would  have 
been  the  crown  of  this  extraordinary  winter  campaign;  but  the  mis- 
conduct of  others  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  this.  At  Giudad  Roddgo, 
the  Spanish  engineers  had  entirely  ceased  the  repairs  of  the  works; 
Carlos  d*Espafia  besides  neglecting  to  provision  that  place,  had  by  his 
oppressive  conduct  alarmed  all  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  and  created  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  garrison;  Almeida  was  insecure, 
and  Marmonfs  army  was  already  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Goa. 

It  was  essential  to  place  those  fortresses  in  safety,  ere  the  march  into 
Andalusia  could  take  place ;  but  the  English  general  knowing  that  the 
danger  in  Beira  was  not  very  imminent,  lingered  a  few  days,  hoping 
that  Soult,  in  his  anger  at  the  loss  of  Badajoz,  would  risk  a  blow  on  this 
side  of  the  Morena ;  and  he  was  certain,  that  the  French  general  could 
not  stop  more  than  a  few  days,  because  of  the  secondary  armies  whose 
operations  were  then  in  progress. 

Souit  was  indeed  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  Badajoz,  but  he  was 
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sorrounded  by  enemies  and  the  cootest  was  too  unequal.  He  bad  quitted 
Seville  the  1st  of  April  with  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry, 
and  one  battery  of  artillery*  His  march  was  by  Lora  del  Aio  and  Con- 
stantino upon  Llerena;  and,  to  impose  upon  the  allies,  general  Gazan 
moved  by  the  road  of  Monasterio  with  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  and 
the  baggage,  escorted  by  Barrois*  division  of  infantry,  and  some  cavalry. 
But  this  column  turned  into  the  cross  roads,  at  Santa  de  Guillena,  and 
so  reached  Constantino,  whence  they  followed  the  main  body,  and  thus 
the  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Llerena  on  the  6th.  This  circuitous 
march  had  been  determined  by  the  situation  of  Drouet  and  Daricau,  who 
having  been  before  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Cordova  roads, 
could  not  rally  upon  the  side  of  Monasterio ;  now  however  they  advanced 
to  Fuentes  de  Ovejuiia,  and  the  allies  fell  back  to  Albuera  and  Talavera 
Seal. 

On  the  7th  the  French  reached  Yillafranca  and  their  cavalry  entered 
Yillalba  and  Fuente  del  Maestro.  The  8lh  they  were  in  march  to  fight, 
when  the  horsemen  sent  by  Pbilippon  from  Badajoz,  during  the  assault, 
brought  the  news  of  its  fall ;  at  the  same  moment  their  general  was  ap- 
prized, by  his  spies,  that  Marmont,  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  joined, 
was  in  the  north  and  could  not  assist  him.  He  immediately  fell  back  to 
Llerena,  for  the  allies  could  then  bring  forty-five  thousand  men  into 
action,  and  the  French  army,  though  strongly  constituted  and  the  best 
troops  in  Spain,  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand. 

Soult  had  now  little  time  to  deliberate,  for  Penne  Villemur  and  Mo- 
rillo,  issuing  out  of  Portugal  with  four  thousand  men,  had  crossed  the 
lower  Guadiana,  and  seized  San  Lucar  de  Mayor  on  the  4th.  This 
place  was  ten  miles  from  Seville,  which  was  only  garrisoned  by  a  Spa- 
nish Swiss  battalion  in  Joseph's  service,  aided  by  escopeieros  and  by  the 
sick  and  convalescent  men ;  the  commandant  Rignoux  had  therefore, 
after  a  skirmish,  shut  himself  up  in  fortified  convents.  The  6th  the 
Spaniards  had  occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  the  Triana  bridge,  and 
the  7th  attacked  the  French  intrenchments,  hoping  to  raise  a  popular 
commotion.  But  a  worse  danger  was  gathering  on  the  other  side,  for 
Ballesteros,  after  the  defeat  of  Maransin,  atCartama,  had  advanced  with 
eleven  thousand  men,  intending  to  fall  on  Seville  from  the  left  of  the 
Guadalquivir. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  French,  and  to  keep  Laval  from  de* 
taching  troops  to  Seville,  the  Spanish  general  had  sent  Copons  with 
four  thousand  men  by  Itar  to  Junquera,  which  is  on  the  Malaga  side  of 
the  Ronda ;  meanwhile  he  himself  entered  Los  Barios  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  and  thus  threatened  at  once  Grenada  and  the  lines  of  Chi- 
clana.  At  the  same  time  all  the  smaller  partidas  of  the  Ronda  were  let 
loose  in  different  directions,  to  cut  the  communications,  to  seize  the 
small  French  magazines,  and  to  collect  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  at 
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different  periods,  had  quitted  their  colours  and  retired  to  their  homes. 

Copons  remained  at  Jnnqnera,  bnt  Ballesteros  ivith  three  divisions 
commanded  by  Cmz  Hurgeon,  the  marquis  de  Las  Caevas,  and  the 
prince  of  Anglona,  marched  to  Utrera  as  soon  as  Sonlt  had  departed 
from  Seyille ;  thus  the  communication  of  that  city  with  Cadiz  on  one 
side,  and  with  Malaga  and  Grenada  on  the  other,  was  cut  off.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  French  was  very  critical,  and  they  wanted  ammunition, 
because  a  large  convoy,  coming  from  Madrid,  with  an  escort  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  was  stopped  in  the  Morena  by  the  partidas  from  the 
Ronda  and  from  Murcia. 

On  the  6th  the  Spanish  cavalry  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Seville, 
when  false  information  adroitly  given  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  French  in- 
terest, led  Ballesteros  to  believe  that  Soult  was  close  at  hand,  whereupon 
he  immediately  returned  to  the  Ronda;  the  next  day  Penne  Villemur 
haying  received  notice  from  lord  Wellington  that  the  French  would 
soon  return,  also  retired  to  Gibraleon. 

Ballesteros  soon  discovered  the  deceit,  when,  instead  of  returning  to 
Seville,  he  on  the  9th  assaulted  the  small  castle  of  Zahara  in  the  hills, 
and  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  made  a  circuit  north  of 
Ronda,  by  Albodonales,  Alcala  de  Pruna,  to  Casarbonela,  where 
he  was  rejoined  by  Copons.  The  division  of  Cuevas  then  marched 
against  Ossuna,  which  being  only  garrisoned  by  escopeteros,  was  ex- 
pected to  fall  at  once ;  but  after  two  days  combat  and  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  the  three  thousand  patriots  retired, 
baffled  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  own  countrymen  fighting  for  the 
invaders. 

When  Cuevas  returned,  Ballesteros  marched  in  three  columns,  by 
roads  leading  from  Casarbonela  and  Antequera,  to  attack  general  Rey, 
who  was  posted  with  eighteen  hundred  men  near  Allora,  on  the  Gua- 
daljore  river.  The  centre  column  was  first  engaged  without  any  ad- 
vantage, but  when  Rey  saw  the  flank  columns  coming  on,  he  retired 
behind  the  Guadalmedina  river,  close  to  Malaga,  having  lost  a  colonel 
and  two  hundred  men  in  passing  the  Guadaljore. 

After  this  action  Ballesteros  returned  to  the  Ronda,  for  Soult  was  now 
truly  at  hand,  and  his  horsemen  were  already  in  the  plains.  He  had 
sent  Digeon*s  cavalry  on  the  9th  to  Cordova,  to  chase  the  partidas,  and 
had  ordered  Drouet's  division  to  take  post  at  Fuenles  Overjufia;  then 
directing  Peyreymont's  cavalry  upon  Usagre,  he  had  come  himself  by 
forced  marches  to  Seville,  which  he  reached  the  11th,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise the  Spaniards ;  but  the  stratagem  which  had  saved  Seville  on  the 
6th  also  saved  Ballesteros,  for  general  Conroux  was  coming  up  on  the 
other  side  from  the  Guadalete  and  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  en- 
closed but  for  their  timely  retreat.  And  scarcely  had  Soult  quitted 
Llerena  when  the  French  met  with  a  disaster  near  Usagre,  which 
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though  a  slroog  position  had  always  proved  a  very  dangerous  advanced 
post  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  while  following  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  had  received  intelligence  that  Peyreymont*s  cavalry 
was  between  Villa  Garcia  and  Usagre,  and  he  immedialely  conceived 
hopes  of  cutting  it  off.  To  effect  this,  Anson's  brigade,  then  commanded 
by  colonel  Frederic  Ponsonby,  moved  during  the  night  from  Yiilafranca 
upon  Usagre,  and  at  the  same  time  Le  Marchant*s  brigade  marched 
from  Los  Santos  upon  Benvenida  to  inlercept  the  retreat  on  Llcrena. 
Ponsonby's  advanced  guard  having  commenced  the  action  too  soon,  the 
French  fell  back,  before  Le  Marchant  could  intercept  them,  but  as  some 
heights,  skirting  the  Llerena  road,  prevented  them  from  seeing  that 
general,  they  again  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  junction  of 
the  Benvenida  road. 

The  hostile  bodies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  about  nineteen 
hundred  sabres  on  each  side,  but  sir  Stapleton  soon  decided  the  action ; 
for  ably  seizing  the  accidental  advantage  of  ground  he  kept  the  enemy's 
attention  engaged  by  skirmishing  with  Ponsonby's  squadrons,  while  Le 
Marchant  secretly  passing  at  the  back  of  the  heights,  sent  the  fifth  dra- 
goon guards  against  their  flank,  and  the  next  moment  Ponsonby  charged 
their  front.  Thus  assailed  the  French  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  being 
pursued  for  four  miles  left  several  oflScers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men  prisoners,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  field.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  only  fifty-six  men  and  officers,  of  which  forty-five  were 
of  the  fifth  dragoon  guards. 

The  beaten  troops  found  refuge  with  Drouet's  infantry  which  had  not 
yet  left  Llerena;  but  after  this  action,  that  general  fell  back  with  all  his 
troops  behind  the  Guadalquivir,  for  Soalt  was  then  preparing  to  fight 
the  allies  at  Seville. 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia  was  well  aware  of  Wellington's  intention  to  in- 
vade Andalusia.  He  knew  exactly  the  amount  and  disposition  of  his 
forces,  and  was  resolved  to  meet  him  coming  out  of  the  Morena,  with 
all  the  French  army  united ;  neither  did  he  doubt  the  final  issue,  al- 
though the  failure  of  the  last  harvest  and  the  non-arrival  of  convoys 
since  February  had  lessened  his  resources.  Wellington's  plan  was 
however  deferred.  He  had  levelled  his  trenches,  and  brought  two  Por- 
tuguese regiments  of  infantry  from  Abrautes  and  Elvas  to  form  a  tem- 
porary garrison  of  Badajoz,  until  some  Spaniards,  who  had  been  landed 
at  Ayamonte  in  March,  could  arrive;  then  giving  over  the  charge  of 
the  repairs  to  general  Hill,  who  remained  with  two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  three  brigades  of  cavalry  in  Estramadura,  he  marched  himself  upon 
Beira,  which  Marmont  was  now  ravaging  with  great  cruelty. 

That  marshal  had  been  anxious  to  unite  with  Soult  in  Estramadura, 
but  the  emperor's  orders  were  imperative,  that  he  should  make  a 
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diversion  for  Badajoi  by  an  imipiion  into  Portugal.  On  the  14ib  of 
March  he  ascertained  that  none  of  Wellington's  divisions  were  left  on 
the  Agaeda,  and  on  the  S7th  he  was  ready  to  move.  Bonnet,  re- 
enforced  by  Carrier's  brigade,  was  then  on  the  Orbijo,  in  observation  of 
the  Gallicians;  Ferrier*s  division  was  at  Valladolid,  and  Foy*s  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus;  bat  the  other  five  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of 
cavalry,  had  passed  the  mountains  and  concentrated  on  the  Tormes, 
carrying  with  them  fifteen  days  provisions,  scaHng  ladders,  and  the  ma- 
terials for  a  bridge.  Both  Almeida  and  Giudad  Rodrigo  were  therefore 
in  manifest  peril,  and  Almeida  which  contained  the  allies*  battering 
train  was  still  very  incompletely  fortified.  Hence  on  the  first  rumour 
of  Marmont's  movement,  lord  Wellington  had  thrown  in  two  militia 
regiments,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  British  artillery^men ;  the  gar^ 
rison  was  therefore  three  thousand  six  hundred  strong,  and  the  go- 
vernor, colonel  Le  Mesurier,  laboured  hard  to  complete  the  defences.' 

Of  the  northern  militia,  which  had  been  called  out  before  the  allies 
quitted  the  Coa,  six  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry  were 
under  Sylveira,  three  thousand  infantry  under  Trant,  the  same  number 
under  John  Wilson,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  under  Lecor.  But 
the  law  was,  that  persons  liable  to  serve  should  be  enrolled  by  classes  in 
rotation,  and  therefore  the  present  men,  with  the  exception  of  SyU 
veira*s,  were  raw  peasants  totally  unskilled  In  the  use  of  arms.  All 
these  officers  save  Lecor,  whose  post  was  at  Gastello  Branco,  had  been 
for  some  time  in  movement,  and  Trant  and  Wilson  were  on  the  9Std  at 
Lamego,  where  general  Bacellar,  who  commanded  the  province,  fixed 
his  headquarters.  Sylveira  had  the  same  destination,  but  his  march 
was  slow,  and  his  object  rather  to  draw  the  wonder  of  his  countrymen ; 
for  in  his  unquenchable  vanity  he  always  affected  to  act  as  an  indepen- 
dent general. 

When  Trant  was  assured  that  Marmont's  direction  would  be  on 
Giudad,  and  not  Oporto,  he  advanced  from  Lamego  followed  by  Wil- 
son, intending  to  take  post  on  the  lower  Coa.  While  in  march  he  re* 
ceived  J^  Mesuriefs  despatches,  which  induced  him  to  make  a  forced 
march  with  one  brigade  to  the  Cabe^a  Negro  mountain,  behind  the 
bridge  of  Almeida.  His  design  was  to  break  down  the  restored  part  of 
that  structure,  and  so  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  to  Pinhel, 
where  there  was  a  magazine;  and  his  march  was  well-timed,  for  two 
French  divisions  were  then  driving  Carlos  d'Espafia  over  the  plain 
beyond  the  Coa.  it  appeared  that  Marmont  having  come  close  to 
Giudad  Rodrigo  on  the  50th,  the  Spaniards  and  Victor  Alien  fell  back 
from  the  Yeltes  before  him;  and  the  latter,  who  had  six  hundred  ex- 
cellent German  cavalry,  immediately  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  neither 
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comprehendiog  Ibe  spirit  of  lord  Wellingtoa's  orders,  nor  tho  real  si- 
taalion  of  affairs,  rolroated  at  once  to  Castello  Branco,  four  long 
marches  from  Giudad,  thas  leaving  all  the  country  open  to  the  enemy's 
marauding  parties.  Carlos  d'Bspafia,  who  had  eight  hundred  infantry, 
also  retreated  across  the  plain  of  the  Cima  de  €oa  to  fort  Conception, 
but  on  the  9d  of  April  the  French,  having  laid  their  bridge  at  the  ford 
of  Caridad,  passed  the  Agneda  and  drove  him  from  thence,  and  he 
reached  the  Cabe^a  llegro  in  retreat  with  only  two  hundred  men,  at 
the  very  moment  Trant  arrl? ed. 

The  latter  seeing  no  French  cavalry  on  the  plain,  and,  being  desi- 
rous of  concerting  his  operations  with  Le  Mesurier,  immediately  threw 
some  skirmishers  into  the  vineyards  on  the  right  of  the  road  beyond 
the  bridge,  then  escorted  by  some  guides  whom  he  had  dressed  in  red 
uniform,  he  galloped  to  the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  communicated  with 
the  governor,  received  from  him  a  troop  of  English  cavalry  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  place  and  returned  at  dusk.  The  Gabe^a  Negro 
was  Immediately  covered  with  bivouac  fires,  and  in  the  evening  Le 
Mesurier  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  enemy's  light 
troops.  Two  divisions  of  infantry  had  come  against  Almeida,  with 
orders  to  storm  it,  but  these  vigorous  actions  disturbed  them ;  the  at- 
tempt was  not  made,  and  the  general  commanding  excused  himself  to 
Marmont,  on  the  ground  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  Trant,  indi- 
cated the  vicinity  of  British  troops.  In  this  false  notion  he  marched 
the  neit  morning  up  the  Coa  towards  Alfayates,  where  Marmont  met 
him  with  two  other  divisions,  and  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  having 
left  one  division  to  blockade  Ciudad. 

Trant  now  sent  back  the  horsemen  to  Le  Mesurier  and  marched  (o 
Guarda  to  cover  the  magaiines  and  hospital  at  Gelerico.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Wilson,  and  here  he  ought  also  to  have  been  joined  by 
Sylveira ;  but  that  general,  instead  of  crossing  the  Dnero  on  the  tf Ih, 
and  marching  up  to  Guarda,  only  crossed  it  on  the  14th,  and  then 
halted  at  Lamego.  Thus,  instead  of  twelve  thousand  infantry,  and 
four  hundred  cavalry,  who  had  seen  some  service,  there  were  scarcely 
si&  thousand  raw  peasants,  in  a  position,  strong,  if  Ihe  occupying 
force  had  been  numerous  enough  to  hold  the  ridge  of  Porcas  and  other 
heights  behind  it,  but  a  very  dangerous  post  for  a  small  force,  because 
it  could  be  turned  by  the  right  and  left,  and  the  line  of  retreat  to  the 
Mondego  was  not  favourable.  Neither  had  Trant  any  horsemen  to 
scout,  for  Bacellar,  a  weak  old  man,  who  had  never  seen  an  enemy, 
was  now  at  Gelerico,  and  retained  the  only  squadron  of  dragoons  in 
the  vicinity  for  his  own  guard. 

This  post  Trant  and  Wilson  hekl,  with  six  thousand  militia  and  six 
guns,  from  the  9th  to  the  14th,  keeping  the  enemy's  marauders  in 
check ;  and  they  were  also  prepared  to  move  by  the  high  ridge  of  the 
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Estrella  to  Abrantes,  if  the  French  should  menace  that  fortress,  which 
was  not  unlikely.  For  Marmont  had  pushed  forward  on  SabugaU  and 
Victor  Alten,  abandoning  Castello  Branco,  while  the  French  were  still 
at  Memoa,  fifty  miles  distant  from  him,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Yilha 
Yelha,  and  it  is  said  had  even  some  thoughts  of  burning  the  bri(^. 
The  French  parties  then  traversed  the  Lower  Beira  in  every  direction, 
plundering  and  murdering  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  that  the  whole 
population  fled  before  them.  However,  general  Lecor,  a  good  soldier, 
stood  fast  with  the  militia  at  Castello  Branco;  he  checked  the  French 
cavalry  detachments,  removed  the  hospitals  and  some  of  the  stores, 
and  when  menaced  by  a  strong  force  of  infantry  on  the  12th,  destroyed 
the  rest  of  the  magazines,  and  fell  back  to  Sarnadas,  only  one  short 
march  on  the  road  to  Viiha  Yelha ;  and  the  next  day  when  the  French 
retired,  he  followed  and  harassed  their  rear. 

Marmonfs  divisions  being  now  spread  over  the  country  in  search  of 
supplies,  Trant  formed  the  very  daring  design  of  surprising  the  French 
marshal  himself  in  his  quarters  at  Sabugal.  Bacellar's  procrastina- 
tions fortunately  delayed  the  execution  of  this  project,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly too  hazardous  an  enterprise  to  undertake  with  such  troops; 
for  the  distance  was  twenty  miles,  and  it  was  a  keen  observation  of 
lord  Wellington's,  when  Trant  adverted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object, 
to  say  that,  "In  war  nothing  is  so  bad  as  failure  and  defoat,"  This 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case  here ;  for  in  the  night  of  the 
13th,  that  on  which  Trant  would  have  made  the  attempt,  Marmont 
having  formed  the  design  of  surprising  Trant,  had  led  two  brigades  of 
infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  up  the  mountain.'  He  cut  off  the 
outposts,  and  was  actually  entering  the  streets  at  daybreak,  with  his 
horsemen,  when  the  alarm  was  beaten  at  Trant*s  quarters  by  one 
drummer;  this  being  taken  up  at  hazard,  by  all  the  other  drummers 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  caused  the  French  marshal  to  fall  back 
at  the  moment,  when  a  brisk  charge  would  have  placed  everything  at 
his  mercy,  for  the  beating  of  the  first  drum  was  accidental,  and  no 
troops  were  under  arms.' 

The  militia  immediately  took  post  outside  Guarda,  but  they  had  only 
one  day's  provisions,  and  the  French  cavalry  could  turn  their  flank 
and  gain  Celerico  in  their  rear,  while  the  infantry  attacked  their  front ; 
the  guns  were  therefore  moved  off  under  cover  of  the  town,  and  the 
regiments,  withdrawing  in  succession,  retreated  over  three  or  four 
miles  of  open  ground  and  in  good  order,  although  the  enemy*s  cavalry 
hovered  close  on  Ihe  flank,  and  the  infantry  followed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. Further  on,  however,  there  was  a  wooded  declivity,  leading  to 
the  Mondego,  and  here,  while  the  head  of  (he  troops  was  passing  the 
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river  below,  forty  dragoons,  sent  up  by  Bacellar,  the  evening  before, 
were  pressed  by  the  French,  and  galloped  through  the  rear-guard  of 
eight  hundred  infantry ;  these  last  seeing  the  enemy  dismount  to  fire 
their  carabines,  and  finding  that  the  wet  had  damaged  their  own  pow- 
der, fled  also,  and  the  French  followed  with  hue  and  cry. 

All  the  oflQcers  behaved  firmly,  and  the  Mondego  was  finally  passed, 
yet  in  confusion  and  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  prisoners;  and  Mar- 
mont  might  now  have  crossed  the  river,  on  the  flank  of  the  militia, 
and  galloped  into  Gelerico  where  there  was  nothing  to  defend  the 
magazines ;  instead  of  which  he  halted  and  permitted  the  disorderly 
rabble  to  gain  that  place.  Such  however  was  his  compassion,  that 
when  he  found  they  were  really  nothing  but  poor  undisciplined  peasants 
he  would  not  suffer  his  cavalry  to  cut  them  down  and  no  man  was 
killed  during  the  whole  action,  although  the  French  horsemen  were 
actually  in  the  midst  of  the  fugitives.  Bacellar  having  destroyed  a 
quantity  of  powder  at  Gelerico,  retreated  with  Trant*s  people  the  next 
day  towards  Lamego;  Wilson  remained  at  Gelerico,  and  when  the 
enemy  had  driven  in  his  outposts,  he  ordered  the  magazines  to  be 
destroyed,  but  the  order  was  only  partly  executed  when  the  French  re- 
tired, and  on  the  17th  the  militia  reoccupied  Guarda. 

This  short  campaign  of  the  militia  I  have  treated  at  length,  because 
it  produced  an  undue  effect  at  the  time,  and  because  it  shows  how 
trifling  accidents  will  mar  the  greatest  combinations;  for  here  the 
English  general's  extensive  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Beira 
were  utterly  disconcerted  by  the  slow  advance  of  Sylveira  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rapid  retreat  of  general  Alten  on  the  other.  Again,  the 
French  deceived  by  some  red  uniforms  and  by  some  bivouac  fires,  on 
the  Gabeca  Negro,  had  relinquished  the  attack  of  Almeida  to  run  after 
a  few  thousand  undisciplined  militia  men,  who  were  yet  saved  by  (he 
accidental  beating  of  a  drum ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  marshal  of 
France  personally  acting  as  a  partisan,  and  yet  effecting  nothing 
against  these  miserable  troops. 

The  disaster  on  the  Mondego  spread  consternation  as  far  as  Goimbra, 
and  the  most  alarming  reports  reached  lord  Wellington,  whose  opera- 
tions it  is  now  time  to  notice.  When  Soulf  s  retreat  from  Llerena  was 
ascertained,  the  allied  army  had  marched  towards  the  Tagus,  and  on 
the  lllh  lord  Wellington,  hearing  of  Allen's  retreat,  sent  him  orders 
to  recross  that  river  without  delay  and  return  to  Gastello  Branco.  The 
16th  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  also  reached  that  town,  and  the 
same  day  a  militia  officer  flying  from  Goimbra  in  the  general  panic, 
came  to  headquarters  and  reported  that  the  enemy  was  master  of  that 
town  ;  but  the  next  hour  brought  general  Wilson's  report  from 
Guarda,  and  the  unfortunate  wretch  whose  fears  had  led  him  to  give 
the  false  information,  was  tried  and  shot  by  order  of  Bcresford. 
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At  this  time  the  French  army,  in  imtDber  about  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand, was  concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  Breoier*s  difision  which 
remained  near  Ciodad  Rodrigo,  between  Sabngal  and  the  ridge  of  hills 
OTcrlooliing  Penamacor.  Marmont  was  inclined  to  fight,  for  he  had 
heard  of  a  convoy  of  provisions  which  lord  Wellington  had  some  days 
before  sent  by  the  way  of  Almeida  to  Ciudad,  and  intended  to  cat  it 
off;  but  the  convoy  having  reached  Almeida  was  safe,  and  the  French 
general's  own  position  was  very  critical.  Almeida  and  the  militia  at 
Gaarda  were  on  his  right  flank,  Ciodad  Rodrigo  was  on  his  rear,  and 
immediately  behind  him  the  Goa  and  the  Agueda  rivers  were  both 
swelled  by  heavy  rains  which  fell  from  the  19th  to  the  19th,  and  the 
flood  had  broken  the  bridge  near  Caridad*  There  remained  only  the 
Puente  de  Yillar  on  the  upper  Agoeda  for  retreat,  and  the  roads  leading 
to  it  were  bad  and  narrow ;  the  march  from  thence  to  Tamames  was 
also  circuitoos  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  allies,  who  conld  move 
on  the  chord  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  1larmont*s  retreat  most  there- 
fore  have  been  effected  through  the  pass  of  Perales  upon  Coria,  and  the 
English  general  conceiving  good  hopes  of  fkiling  on  him  before  he  could 
cross  the  Coa,  moved  forward  to  Pedrogoa ;  but  the  rear  of  the  army 
was  not  yet  across  the  Tagus,  and  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  the 
attack  conld  not  be  collected  before  the  81st.  On  that  day,  however, 
the  Agueda  having  subsided,  the  French  restored  their  In-idge,  the  last 
of  their  divisions  crossed  it  on  the  84th,  and  Marmont  thus  terminated 
his  operations  without  loss.  After  this  he  again  spread  his  troops  over 
the  plains  of  Leon,  where  some  of  his  smaller  posts  had  indeed  been 
harassed  by  Julian  Sanches,  but  where  the  Gallician  army  had  done 
nothing. 

The  Portuguese  militia  were  immediately  disbanded,  and  the  English 
general  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  revictoal  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  intending  when  that  was  effected  to  leave  Picton  with  a  corps 
upon  the  Agueda,  and  march  himself  against  Andalusia,  following  his 
original  design.  The  first  division,  which  had  only  reached  Castello 
Branco,  returned  to  Castello  de  Vide,  and  as  Foy*s  division  had  mean- 
while reoccupied  Truxillo,  Hill  advanced  to  observe  him,  and  the  fifth 
Spanish  army  returned  to  Estramadura.  But  the  difficnily  of  sup- 
plying the  fortresses  was  very  great.  The  incursion  of  Marmont  had 
destroyed  all  the  intermediate  magaiines,  and  dispersed  the  means  of 
transport  on  the  lines  of  communication ;  the  Portuguese  government 
would  not  remedy  the  inconvenience  either  there,  or  on  the  other  fron- 
tier, and  Elvas  and  Badajoz  were  suffering  from  the  same  cause  as 
Ciudad  and  Almeida. 

In  this  dilemma  lord  Wellington  adopted,  from  necessity,  a  very  un- 
mililary  and  dangerous  remedy.  For  having  declared  to  the  members 
of  the  Portuguese  government,  that  on  their  heads  be  would  throw  the 
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responsibility  of  losing  Badajos  and  EWas,  if  they  did  not  immediately 
yiclaal  both,  a  threat  which  had  its  doe  effect,  he  employed  the  whole 
of  the  carriages  and  moles  attached  to  the  army  to  bring  up  stores  to 
Almeida  and  Ciadad  Rodrigo ;  meanwhile  he  quartered  his  troops  near 
the  points  of  water-carriage,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Mondego,  the  Duero, 
and  theTagus.  Thus^the  army  was  spread  from  the  Morena  to  the 
Tagus,  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Dnero,  from  the  Duero  to  the  Mondego, 
on  a  line  little  less  than  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  face  of 
three  hostile  armies,  the  farthest  of  which  was  but  a  few  marches  from 
the  outposts.  It  was  however  scarcely  possible  for  the  French  to  as- 
semble again  in  masses,  before  the  ripening  of  the  coming  harrest ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  even  the  above  measure  was  insufficient  to  gain 
time ;  the  expedition  against  Andalusia  was  therefore  abandoned,  and 
the  fifth  great  epoch  of  the  war  terminated. 
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CHAPTER    YII. 


General  obterTationi— The  canpaigB  eeiMidered— The  joatioe  of  Napoleon**  Tiew*  vin- 
dicated, and  Marmonf  •  operations  oemured  at  the  caote  of  the  French  mislbrtiinet — 

The  operationt  of  ihe  army  of  the  centre  and  of  the  koulh  examined^  Lord  Welling- 
ton's operations  eulogized— Extraordinary  adTcntures  of  captain  Colquhoun  Grant— 
The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz  examined— Lord  Wellington's  conduct  vin- 
dicated. 


GEIIIftAL  OBSnVATIOIIS. 

Iff  this  campaign  the  French  forces  were  too  much  scattered,  and  Ibey 
occupied  the  countries  bordering  on  Portugal  rather  as  a  couquered 
territory  than  as  a  field  of  operations.  The  movements  of  the  armies 
of  the  north,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  might  ha?e  been  so  com- 
bined as  to  present  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  a  field  of  battle ;  yet 
Wellington  captured  two  great  fortresses  within  gun-shot  as  it  were  of 
them  all,  and  was  never  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  even  thirty 
thousand  men.  This  arose  partly  from  want  of  union,  partly  from  the 
orders  of  the  emperor,  whose  plans  the  generals  either  did  not  or  would 
not  understand  in  their  true  spirit,  and  therefore  executed  without 
vigour;  and  yet  the  French  writers  have  generally  endeavoured  to 
fasten  the  failures  on  Napoleon,  as  if  he  only  was  mistaken  about  the 
war  in  Spain !     It  is  easy  to  spurn  the  dead  lion ! 

The  expedition  of  Monlbrun  to  Alicante  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Napoleon  however  did  not 
desire  that  Uontbrun's  march  should  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a  week, 
upon  the  strength  of  some  vague  rumours  relative  to  the  allies'  proceed- 
ings, and  yet  be  finally  sent  at  precisely  the  wrong  period  ;  neither  did 
he  contemplate  that  generaPs  idle  display  at  Alicante  after  the  city  of 
Valencia  had  fallen.  But  ill-executed  and  hurtful  as  this  expedition 
doubtless  was,  in  various  ways,  the  loss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  cannot  be 
directly  traced  to  it.  Montbrun  was  at  Almanza  the  9th  of  January 
and  the  19th  Ciudad  was  stormed ;  now,  if  he  had  not  been  at  Almanza 
he  would  have  been  at  Toledo  or  Talavera,  that  is,  eight  marches  from 
Salamanca  ;  and  as  the  commencement  of  the  siege  was  not  known  until 
the  15th,  even  at  Valladolid,  he  could  not  have  been  on  the  Tormes 
before  the  i2$th,  which  would  have  been  Vwe  days  too  late.     The  em- 
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peror  wished  to  strengthen  Sachet  at  the  crisis  of  the  Valencian  opera- 
tions, and  his  intent  was  Uiat  Monlbrun  shoold  have  reached  that  city 
in  December,  but  the  latter  did  not  arrive  before  the  middle  of  January; 
had  he  been  only  a  week  earlier,  that  is,  had  he  marched  at  once  from 
Toledo,  Mahi  could  not  have  escaped,  Alicante  would  then  have  fallen, 
and  if  Blake  had  made  an  obstinate  defence  at  Valencia  the  value  of 
such  a  re-enforcement  would  have  been  acknowledged. 

At  this  period  Valencia  was  the  most  important  point  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  Ciudad  should  be  in  any 
immediate  danger ;  the  emperor  could  not  calculate  upon  the  errours 
of  his  own  generals.  It  is  futile  therefore  to  aflSrm  that  Montbrnn's 
detachment  was  made  on  a  false  principle;  it  was  on  the  contrary 
conceived  in  perfect  accord  with  the  maxim  of  concentrating  on  the 
important  point  at  the  decisive  moment;  errours,  extraneous  to  the 
original  design,  alone  brought  it  within  the  principle  of  dissemination. 

The  loss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  duke  of 
Ragusa*s  want  of  vigilance,  to  the  scanty  garrison  which  he  kept  in  the 
place,  to  the  Russian  war  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  weaken  the 
army  of  the  north ;  finally,  to  the  extravagance  of  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tre. Marmont  expressly  asserts  that  at  Madrid  three  thousand  men 
devoured  and  wasted  daily  the  rations  of  twenty- two  thousand,  and  the 
stores  thus  consumed  would  have  enabled  the  army  of  Portugal  to  keep 
concentrated,  in  which  case  Wellington  could  not  have  taken  Ciudad ; 
and  if  the  army  of  the  centre  had  been  eflScient,  Hill  would  have  in- 
curred great  danger  and  SouU*s  power  been  vastly  augmented. 

It  is  not  Napoleon*s  skill  only,  that  has  been  assailed  by  these  writers. 
Lord  Wellington  also  is  blamed  for  not  crushing  Souham*s  division  at 
Tamames  between  the  25d  and  the  26th  of  January;  although  Souham, 
a  good  general,  never  entered  Tamames,  except  with  cavalry  scouts, 
and  kept  his  main  body  at  Matilla,  whence  one  forced  march  would 
have  placed  him  behind  the  Tormes  in  safety!  In  such  a  shallow 
manner  have  the  important  operations  of  this  period  been  treated.  Nor 
will  the  causes  commonly  assigned  for  the  fall  of  Badajoz  better  bear 
examination. 

"  Marmont  tnsiead  of  joining  Souli  in  Estramadura,  followed  a 
phantom  in  Beira.*'  "  It  was  his  vanity  ami  jealousy  of  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia  that  lost  Badajos."  Such  are  the  assertions  of  both  French 
and  English  writers;  nevertheless  the  duke  of  Ragusa  never  anticipated 
any  success  from  his  movement  into  Beira,  and  far  from  avoiding  Soult, 
earnestly  desired  to  co-operate  with  him ;  moreover  this  invasion  of 
Beira,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  folly,  was  the  conception  of  Na- 
poleon, Che  greatest  of  all  captains !  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  emperor's  design  was,  notwithstanding  the  ill  result,  capacious 
and  solid. 
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Let  Qs  suppatc  that  MarinoBt  bad  tided  Soalt,  aad  tluii  Iht  mrmj 
of  the  centre  bad  also  sent  meo.  H  they  had  made  any  erronr  in 
their  combioatioos  the  Bnglisb  general  would  have  defieated  them 
separately ;  if  they  had  effected  their  janetion«  he  would  have  retreat- 
ed, and  Badagoi  would  have  been  soccoared*  But  then  eighty  thos- 
sand  French  would  have  been  assembled  by  loog  marches  in  the  winter 
rains,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  aflhirs  elsewhere,  aod  anless 
they  came  prepared  to  lake  Elvas,  without  any  adequate  object ;  for 
lord  Wellington  could,  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  have  repeated 
this  operation  as  often  as  be  pleased,  which,  tiesides  the  opening  thus 
made  for  insurrection  in  Spain,  would  have  stamped  a  character  of 
weakness  on  the  French  arms,  extremely  iigurious,  since  charader  is 
half  the  strength  of  an  army. 

The  emperor  judged  t>etter;  he  disliked  such  timid  operationa*  he 
desired  that  bis  powerful  armies  should  throw  the  allies  on  the  defeu* 
sive,  and  be  indicated  the  means  of  doing  so.  Wellington,  he  aaid, 
expecting  an  effort  to  retake  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  had  called  Hill  across 
the  Tagus,  and  to  prevent  that  movement  Soult  was  directed  to  send 
twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Alemtiyo.  The  fall  of  Ciudad  had 
thus  by  obliging  the  allies  to  defend  it,  given  the  French  their  choice 
of  ground  for  a  battle,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea;  it  was  for 
Marmont  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion,  not  by  marching  to  aid 
Soult,  who  bad  eighty  thousand  excellent  troops,  and  at  the  worst 
could  be  only  driven  from  Andalusia  upon  Valencia  or  Madrid ;  where- 
as if  the  army  of  Portugal  or  a  part  of  it  should  be  defieated  on  the 
Guadiana,  the  blow  would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  Spain.  Marmoat's 
business  was,  he  said,  flrst  to  strengthen  his  own  position  at  Sala- 
manca, as  a  base  of  operations,  and  then  to  keep  the  allies  constantly 
engaged  on  the  Agueda  until  he  was  prepared  to  fight  a  general  battle. 
Meanwhile  Soult  should  either  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Alemt^,  or 
draw  off  Hill's  corps  from  Wellington,  who  would  then  he  very 
inferior  to  Marmont  and  yet  Hill  himself  would  be  unequal  to  fight 
Soult. 

''Fix  your  quarters,"*  said  the  emperor,  "at  Salamanca,  workday 
and  night  to  fortify  that  place-^organixe  a  new  battering  train — form 
magazines— send  strong  advanced  guards  to  menace  Ciudad  and  Al- 
meida—harass the  allies'  outposts,  even  daily— threaten  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  in  all  directions,  and  send  parties  to  ravage  the  nearest 
villsges— repair  the  ways  to  Almeida  and  Oporto,  and  keep  the  bulk 
of  your  army  at  Toro,  Zamora,  Benavente,  and  Avila,  which  are  fertile 
districts,  and  from  whence,  in  four  days,  you  can  concentrate  the 
whole  upon  Salamanca.  You  will  thus  keep  the  allies  in  check  on 
the  Agueda,  and  your  troops  will  repose,  while  you  prepare  for  great 
operations.     You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  south.    Announce  the 
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approach  of  your  new  battering  train,  and  if  Wellington  marches  to 
invest  Badajos  with  a  (ew  divisions,  Sonlt  will  be  able  to  relieve  it ; 
but  if  Wellington  goes  with  all  his  forces,  unite  year  army,  march 
straight  upon  Almeida,  posh  parties  to  Coimbra,  overran  the  country 
in  various  directions,  and  be  assured  he  will  return.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  should  be  on  your  way  to 
Salamanca,  and  your  advanced  guards  should  be  in  march  towards 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida. '' 

Now,  if  llarmoot  had  thus  conceived  the  war  himself,  he  coald  have 
commenced  operations  before  the  end  of  January;  but  this  letter, 
written  the  ISth  of  February,  reached  him  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
month,  and  found  him  desponding  and  fearful  even  in  defence.  Vacil- 
lating between  his  own  wishes  and  the  emperor*s  orders,  he  did  no- 
thing ;  but  had  he,  as  his  despatch  recommended,  commenced  his 
operations  in  twenty-four  hours,  his  advanced  posts  would  have  been 
near  Ciadad  early  in  March,  that  is  at  the  moment  when  the  allies 
were,  as  I  have  before  shown,  disseminated  all  over  Portugal,  and 
when  only  the  fifth  division  was  upon  the  Coa  to  oppose  him.  The 
works  of  Almeida  were  then  quite  indefensible,'  and  the  movement 
upon  Bad^oz  must  have  necessarily  been  suspended.  Thus  the  winter 
season  would  have  passed  away  uselessly  for  the  allies  unless  Wel- 
lington turned  to  attack  Marmont,  which  was  a  difficult  operation 
in  itself,  and  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  Alemtejo,  while  Soult 
held  Badajo^,  for  that  marshal,  as  we  have  seen,  had  received  orders 
to  attack  Hill  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Here  then  the  errours 
were  of  execution,  not  of  design,  and  the  first  part  of  the  emperor*s 
combinations  was  evidently  just  and  solid.  It  remains  to  test  the 
second  part  which  was  to  have  been  executed  if  lord  Wellington 
invested  Badajoz. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Marmont  was  so  to  hold  his  army, 
that  he  couki  concentrate  in  four  days ;  that  he  was  to  make  an  in- 
cursion into  Beira  the  moment  Wellington  crossed  the  Tagus;  that 
Oporto  was  to  be  menaced,  Almeida  to  be  attacked,  Coimbra  to  be 
occupied.  These  operations  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  the 
allies  back  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  because  the  fall 
of  Badigoz  could  not  be  expected  under  three  weeks,  which  would 
have  been  too  long  to  leave  Beira  and  the  fortresses  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invader.  Now  Marmont  did  not  reach  the  Agueda  before  the 
51st  of  March,  when  the  siege  of  Badi^oz  was  approaching  its  conclu- 
sion; he  did  not  storm  Almeida,  nor  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  nor 
enter  Coimbra,  nor  menace  Oporto;  and  yet  his  operation,  feebly  as  it 
was  executed,  obliged  lord  Wellington  to  relinquish  his  meditated 

1  Appendii,  N«.  XIX. 
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attack  on  Andalasia,  and  retorn  to  the  assistance  of  Beira.  Again 
therefore  the  errour  was  in  the  execution.  And  here  we  many  obsenre 
how  inferior  in  hardihood  the  French  general  was  to  his  adversary. 
Wellington  with  eighteen  thousand  men  had  escaladed  Badayoz,  a 
powerful  fortress  and  defended  by  an  excellent  governor  with  five 
thousand  French  veterans;  Marmont  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
would  not  attempt  to  storm  Ciudad,  although  its  breaches  were 
scarcely  healed,  and  its  garrison  disaffected.  Nor  did  he  even  assail 
Almeida,  which  hardly  meriting  the  name  of  a  fortress,  was  only  oc- 
cupied by  three  thousand  militia,  scarcely  able  to  handle  their  arms; 
and  yet  if  he  had  captured  Almeida,  as  he  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  do  with  doe  vigour,  he  would  have  found  a  battering  train  with 
which  to  take  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  thus  have  again  balanced  the 
campaign. 

The  duke  of  Ragusa  was  averse  to  serving  in  the  Peninsula,  he 
wished  to  be  employed  in  the  Russian  expedition,  and  he  had  written 
to  the  emperor  to  desire  his  recall,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  northern 
district,  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Salamanca,  including  Madrid,  should 
be  placed  under  his  orders.  Unless  that  were  done,  he  said  he  could 
only  calculate  the  operations  of  his  own  troops.  The  other  generals 
would  make  difficulties,  would  move  slowly,  and  the  king's  court  was 
in  open  hostility  to  the  French  interest.  The  army  of  the  north  had 
in  retiring  from  Leon  scrupulously  carried  away  everything  that  could 
be  useful  to  him,  in  the  way  of  bridge,  or  battering  equipages,  or 
of  ammunition  or  provisions,  although  he  was  in  want  of  all  these 
things. 

Then  he  painted  all  the  jealousies  and  disputes  in  the  French  armies, 
and  affirmed  (hat  his  own  force,  care  being  had  for  the  posts  of  com- 
munication, and  the  watching  of  ihc  army  of  Gallicia,  would  not  furnish 
more  than  thirty-four  thousand  men  for  the  Geld;  a  calculation  con- 
tradicted by  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  which  on  the  1st  of  March 
bore  sixty  thousand  fighting  men  present  with  the  eagles.  He  also 
rated  the  allies  at  sixty  thousand,  well  provided  with  everything  and 
ready  to  attack  him,  whereas  the  returns  of  that  army  gave  only  fifty- 
two  thousand  men  including  Hill's  corps ;  about  thirty-five  thousand 
only  could  have  passed  the  Agueda,  and  their  penury  of  means  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  prevented  them  from  even  holding  together,  on  the 
northern  frontier.  In  like  manner  he  assumed  that  two  of  the  allied 
divisions  were  left  upon  the  Agueda,  when  the  army  marched  against 
Badajoz,  whereas  no  more  than  six  hundred  cavalry  remained  there. 
All  these  things  prove  that  Marmont,  either  from  dislike  to  the  war,  or 
natural  want  of  vigour,  was  not  equal  to  his  task,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  diversion,  begun  so  late,  and  followed  up  with  so^little  energy, 
could  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  siege  of  Badajoz ;  it  would  have 
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been  far  better  to  have  followed  his  own  first  design  of  detaching  three 
divisions  to  aid  Sonlt,  and  retained  the  other  two  to  menace  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

It  is  fitting  now  to  test  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  south, 
and  of  the  centre.  The  latter  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  secret  of  its 
inactivity  is  to  be  found  in  Marmont*s  letter.  Everything  at  Madrid 
was  confusion  and  intrigue,  waste  and  want  of  discipline;  in  fine, 
the  union  of  a  court  and  an  army,  had  destroyed  the  latter.  Not  so 
at  Seville.  There  the  hand  of  an  able  "general,  an  indefatigable  ad- 
ministrator were  visible,  and  the  unravelling  the  intricate  combina- 
tions, which  produced  such  an  apparent  want  of  vigour  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  will  form  at  once  the  apology  for  that 
general,  and  the  just  eulogium  of  lord  Wellington. 

First  it  must  be  held  in  mind  that  the  army  of  the  south,  so  power- 
ful in  appearance,  did  not  furnish  a  proportionate  number  of  men  for 
field-service,  because  the  re-enforcements,  although  borne  on  the  rolls, 
were  for  the  most  part  retained  in  the  northern  goTernments.  Sonlt 
had  sixty-seTcn  thousand  French  and  six  thousand  esoopeieros  present 
under  arms  in  September ;  but  then  followed  the  surprise  of  Girard 
at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  the  vigorous  demonstrations  of  Hill  in  December, 
the  failure  of  Godinot  at  Gibraltar,  the  check  sustained  by  Sem^le  at 
Bornos,  and  the  siege  of  Tarifa,  which  diminished  the  number  of 
men,  and  occasioned  fresh  arrangements  on  the  different  points  of  the 
cercle.  The  harvest  of  1811  had  failed  in  Andalusia,  as  in  all  other 
parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  feed  on  herbs;  the  soldiers 
had  only  half  rations  of  bread,  and  neither  re-enforcements  of  men, 
nor  convoys  of  money,  nor  ammunition,  nor  clothes,  had  come  either 
from  France  or  from  Madrid  for  a  long  period. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Sonlt  received  the  order  to 
send  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Alemtejo.  But  the  whole  of 
the  Polish  troops,  and  the  skeletons  of  regiments,  and  the  picked  men 
for  the  imperial  guards,  in  all  fifteen  thousand,  after  being  collected  at 
the  Despeilas  Perros,  while  Suchet  was  before  Valencia,  had  now 
marched  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  on  the  way  to  France ;  at  that  mo- 
ment also  Ballesteros  appeared,  wilh  the  fourth  Spanish  army,  twelve 
thousand  strong,  in  the  Ronda,  and  his  detachments  defeated  Maran- 
sin  at  Cartama,  which  of  necessity  occasioned  another  change  in  the 
French  dispositions.  Moreover  the  very  successes  of  Suchet  had  at 
this  time  increased  Soult's  difficullies,  because  all  the  fugitives  from 
Valencia  gathered  on  the  remains  of  the  Murcian  army;  and  fifteen 
thousand  men,  including  the  garrisons  of  Cartbagena  and  Alicante,  were 
again  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Grenada,  where,  during  the  expedition 
to  Estramadura,  the  French  had  only  three  battalions  and  some  cavalry. 

Thus  the  army  of  the  south  was,  if  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  be  ex- 
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claded,  redoced  to  forty-eight  thousand  French  sabres  and  bayonets 
present  with  the  eagles,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  its  enemies 
were  augmented  by  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  men.  Soalt  had  indeed 
besides  this  force  &Ye  thousand  artillery-men  and  other  attendant 
troops,  and  six  thousand  escopeieros  were  capable  of  taking  the  field, 
while  thirty  thousand  civic  guards  held  his  fortified  posts.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  forced  to  reduce  all  the  garrisons,  and  even  the  camp  be- 
fore the  Isia,  to  the  lowest  numbers,  consistent  with  safety,  ere  he 
could  bring  twenty-four  thousand  French  into  the  field  for  the  succour 
of  Badajoz,  and  even  then  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
losing  Seville.  These  things  prevented  him  from  coming  against  the 
Alemtejo  in  March,  when  his  presence  with  an  army  would  have 
delayed  the  commencement  of  the  siege  until  a  battle  had  been  fought : 
but  he  was  the  less  fearful  for  the  fortress  because  Marmont  on  the  22d 
of  February  and  Foy  on  the  28th  had  announced,  that  if  Badajoz  should 
be  menaced,  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  then  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  would  enter  Estramadura ;  and  these  divisions  uniting 
with  Daricau^s  and  Drouet*s  troops  would  have  formed  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  consequently  would  have  sufficed  to  delay  the 
operations  of  the  allies.  But  Marmont,  having  subsequently  received 
the  emperor's  orders  to  move  into  Beira,  passed  the  Credos  mountains 
instead  of  the  Tagus  river,  and  thus  unintentionally  deceived  Soult; 
and  whether  his  letters  were  intercepted,  or  carelessly  delayed,  it  was 
not  until  the  8th  of  April,  that  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  was  assured  of  his 
departure  from  Salamanca. 

On  the  other  hand  lord  Wellington's  operations  were  so  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  that  Soult  cannot  be  censured  for  false  calculations. 
No  general  could  suspect  that  such  an  outwork  as  the  Picurina,  would 
be  taken  by  storm  without  being  first  battered ;  still  less  that  Badajoz, 
with  its  lofty  walls,  its  brave  garrison,  and  its  celebrated  governor, 
would  in  like  manner  be  carried  before  the  counterscarp  was  blown 
in,  and  the  fire  of  the  defences  ruined.  In  fine,  no  man  accustomed 
to  war  could  have  divined  the  surpassing  resolution  and  surpassing 
fortune  also,  of  the  British  general  and  his  troops  ;  neither  is  it  im- 
pertinent to  observe  here,  that  as  the  French  never  use  iron  ordnance 
in  a  siege,  their  calculations  were  necessarily  formed  upon  the  effect 
of  brass  artillery,  which  is  comparatively  weak  and  slow  :  with  brass 
guns  the  breaches  would  have  been  made  three  days  later. 

The  fall  of  Badajoz  may  therefore  be  traced  partly  to  the  Russian 
war,  which  drew  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  south, 
partly  to  the  irresolution  of  Marmont,  who  did  neither  execute  the 
emperor's  plan  nor  his  own ;  finally,  to  the  too  great  extent  of  country 
occupied,  whereby  time  and  numbers  were  swallowed.  And  here 
the  question  arises,  if  Soult,  acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
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his  letter  (o  Joseph,  just  before  the  battle  of  Talavera,  should  not  have 
operated  against  the  allies  in  great  masses,  relinquishing  possession  of 
Grenada,  Malaga,  in  fine  of  everything,  save  Seville  and  the  camp  before 
the  Isla.  If  beaten,  he  would  have  lost  Andalusia  and  fallen  back  on 
Sachet,  but  then  the  head  of  the  French  invasion,  might  have  been  more 
formidable  at  Valencia  than  at  Seville,  and  Marmont  could  have  renewed 
the  battle.  And  such  a  checkered  game,  lord  Wellington's  political 
situation  both  in  England  and  Portugal  being  considered,  would  have 
gone  near  to  decide  the  question  of  the  British  troops  remaining  in  the 
latter  country.     This  however  is  a  grave  and  difficult  matter  to  resolve. 

In  whatever  light  this  campaign  is  viewed,  the  talent  of  the  English 
general  is  conspicuous.  That  fortune  aided  him  is  true,  but  il  was 
in  the  manner  she  favours  the  pilot,  who  watching  every  changing 
wind,  every  shifting  current,  makes  all  subservient  to  his  purpose. 
Ascertaining  with  great  pains  the  exact  situation  of  each  adversary,  he 
had  sagaciously  met  their  different  modes  of  warfare,  and  with  a  nice 
hand  had  adapted  his  measures  to  the  successive  exigences  of  the 
moment.  The  army  of  the  centre,  where  disorder  was  paramount,  he 
disregarded  ;  Marmont,  whose  temperament  was  hasty,  he  deceived 
by  affected  slowness ;  and  Soult  he  forestalled  by  quickness.  Twice  be 
induced  the  duke  of  Ragusa  to  send  his  divisions  into  distant  quarters, 
when  they  should  have  been  concentrated,  and  each  time  he  gained  a 
great  advantage ;  once  when  he  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  again  when, 
using  a  like  opportunity,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  he  spread  his  own  troops  over 
the  country,  in  an  unmilitary  manner,  that  he  might  feed  and  clothe 
ihem  on  their  march  to  the  Alemtejo.  This  he  could  not  have  done 
if  the  French  had  been  concentrated ;  neither  could  he  have  so  well 
concealed  that  march  from  the  enemy. 

In  Estramadura,  he  kept  his  force  compact  and  strong  to  meet  Soult, 
from  whose  warfare  he  expected  a  powerful  opposition,  hard  indeed 
to  resist,  yet  not  likely  to  abound  in  sudden  strokes,  and  therefore 
furnishing  more  certain  ground  for  calculation  as  to  time ;  and  then 
he  used  that  time  so  wonderfully  at  the  siege,  that  even  his  enemies 
declared  it  incomprehensible,  and  he  who  had  hitherto  been  censured 
for  over-caution  was  now  dreaded  as  over-daring!  This  daring  was, 
however,  in  no  manner  allied  to  rashness,  his  precautions  multiplied 
as  his  enterprises  augmented.  The  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
quartered  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  could  by  moving  into  Estrama- 
dura in  March  have  delayed  if  not  prevented  the  siege;  lord  Wel- 
lington had  therefore,  with  forecast  of  such  an  event,  designed  that 
Hill  should,  when  the  allies  entered  the  Alemtejo,  make  a  forced 
march  to  surprise  the  bridge  and  forts  at  Almaraz,  which  would  have 
obliged  the  French  divisions  to  make  a  long  circuit  by  the  bridges  of 
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Araobispo  and  Talarera  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  EslFanadan. 

This  bold  and  skilful  stroke  was  balked  by  the  nererceasing  mis- 
conduct  of  the  Portagaese  governroent,  with  respect  to  lacaiis  of 
transport;  for  the  battering-gons  intended  for  UilPs  enler|»rise  were 
thus  prevented  passing  Evora.  NcTcrtheless  the  siege  was  commeoccd, 
becaose  it  was  ascertained  that  Marmont  was  still  ignoraal  of  the 
allies*  march,  and  had  made  no  change  in  his  extended  qnarlers,  indi- 
cating a  design  to  aid  Soult ;  Hill  also  soon  drove  Drooet  back  towards 
the  Morena,  and  by  occupying  Merida,  intercepted  the  line  of  commu- 
nication with  Almaraz,  which  answered  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
best  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  ene- 
my's papers.  "So  calculated,**  said  Soult,'  ''was  this  affair  (the 
sifge  of  fiadajoz)  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  lord  Wellington  had  inter- 
cepted some  despatches  which  explained  to  him  the  system  of  opera- 
tions and  the  irresolution  of  Marmont.** 

Nor  when  the  duke  of  Ragosa  was  ravaging  Beira,  and  both  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  appeared  in  the  utmost  danger,  did  lord  Welling- 
ton*s  delay  in  Estramadnra  arise  from  any  imprudence ;  he  had  good 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  French  would  not  attempt  the  latter 
place,  and  that  the  loss  of  a  few  days  would  not  prove  iqjorious.  For 
when  the  first  intelligence  that  the  army  of  Portugal  was  concentra- 
ting on  the  Tormes  reached  him,  he  sent  captain  Colquhoon  Grant,  a 
celebrated  scooting  officer,  to  watch  Marmont*s  proceedings*  That 
gentleman,  in  whom  the  utmost  daring  was  so  mixed  with  subtlety  of 
genius,  and  both  so  tempered  by  discretion,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  quality  predominated,  very  rapidly  executed  his  mission ;  and 
the  interesting  nature  of  his  adventurer  on  this  occasion  will  perhaps 
excuse  a  digression  concerning  them. 

Attended  by  Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant  of  great  fidelity  and  quickness 
of  apprehension,  who  had  been  his  companion  on  many  former  occa- 
sions of  the  same  nature.  Grant  arrived  in  the  Salamanca  district, 
and  passing  the  Tormes  in  the  night,  remained,  in  uniform,  for  be 
never  assumed  any  disguise,  three  days  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
camp.  He  thus  obtained  exact  information  of  Marmont*8  object,  and 
more  especially  of  his  preparations  of  provisions  and  scaling  ladders, 
notes  of  which  he  sent  to  lord  Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish 
agents.  However,  on  the  third  night,  some  peasants  brought  him 
a  general  order,  addressed  to  the  French  regiments,  and  saying,  that 
the  notorious  Grant  being  within  the  circle  of  their  cantonments,  the 
soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  secure  him,  for  which 
purpose  also  guards  were  placed  as  it  were  in  a  circle  round  the  army. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  news.  Grant  consulted  with  the  peasants, 
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and  the  next  morning,  before  daylight,  entered  the  village  of  Haerta, 
which  is  close  to  a  ford  on  the  Tormes,  and  about  six  miles  from  Sa- 
lamanca. Here  there  was  a  French  battalion,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  cavalry  vedettes  were  posted,  two  of  which  constantly 
patrolled  back  and  forward,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards, 
meeting  always  at  the  ford.  When  day  broke,  the  French  battalion 
assembled  on  its  alarmpost,  and  at  that  moment  Grant  was  secretly 
brought  with  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a  house,  which  hid  him 
from  the  infontry,  and  was  opposite  to  the  ford.  The  peasants,  stand- 
ing on  some  loose  stones  and  spreading  their  large  cloaks,  covered  him 
from  the  cavalry  vedettes,  and  thus  he  calmly  waited  until  the  latter 
were  separated  the  full  extent  of  tlieir  beat ;  then  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse  he  dashed  through  the  ford  between  them,  and  receiving  their 
fire  without  damage,  reached  a  wood,  not  very  distant,  where  the 
pursuit  was  baffled,  and  where  he  was  soon  rejoined  by  Leon,  who 
in  his  mOive  dress  met  with  no  interruption. 

Grant  had  already  ascertained  that  the  means  of  storming  Cindad  Ro- 
drigo  were  prepared,  and  that  the  French  officers  openly  talked  of  doing 
so,  but  he  desired  still  further  to  test  this  project,  and  to  discover  if  the 
march  of  the  enemy  might  not  finally  be  directed  by  the  pass  of  Perales, 
towards  the  Tagus ;  he  wished  also  lo  ascertain  more  correctly  their  real 
numbers,  and  therefore  placed  himself  on  a  wooded  hill,  near  Tamames, 
where  the  road  branches  off  to  the  passes,  and  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Here 
lying  perdue,  until  the  whole  French  army  had  passed  by  in  march,  he 
noted  every  battalion  and  gun,  and  finding  that  all  were  directed  to- 
wards Ciudad,  entered  Tamames  after  they  had  passed,  and  discovered 
that  they  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-ladders  behind,  which 
clearly  proved  that  the  intention  of  storming  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  not 
real.    This  it  was  which  allayed  Wellington's  fears  for  that  fortress. 

When  Marmont  afterwards  passed  the  Coa,  in  this  expedition.  Grant 
preceded  him  with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march  would  be  by 
Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castelio  Branco;  for  to  reach 
the  latter  it  was  necessary  to  descend  from  a  very  high  ridge,  or  rather 
succession  of  ridges,  by  a  pass,  at  the  lower  mouth  of  which  stands  Pe- 
namacor.  Upon  one  of  the  inferior  ridges  in  the  pass,  this  persevering 
officer  placed  himself,  thinking  that  the  dwarf  oaks,  with  which  the  hills 
were  covered,  would  effectually  secure  him  from  discovery ;  but  from 
the  higher  ridge  above,  the  French  detected  all  his  movements  with  their 
glasses  :  in  a  few  moments  Leon,  whose  lynx-eyes  were  always  on  the 
watch,  called  out,  **  The  French/  the  French  I"  and  pointed  to  the  rear, 
whence  some  dragoons  came  galloping  up*  Grant  and  his  follower, 
instantly  darted  into  the  wood  for  a  little  space,  and  then  suddenly 
wheeling,  rode  off  in  a  different  direction }  yet  at  every  turn  new  ene- 
mies appeared,  and  at  last  the  hunted  men  dismounted  and  fled  on  foot 
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throQgh  the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks ;  bat  agaio  they  were  met  by  infan- 
try, who  had  been  detached  in  small  parties  down  the  sides  of  the  pass, 
and  were  directed  in  their  chase  by  the  waving  of  the  French  officers* 
hats  on  the  ridge  above.  At  last  Leon  fell  exhausted ,  and  the  barbarians 
who  first  came  up,  killed  him  in  despite  of  his  companion's  entreaties. 

Grant  himself  they  carried^  without  injury,  to  Marmont,  who  re- 
ceiving him  with  apparent  kindness,  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  prisoner's  exploits,  and  the  French  marshal 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  watch,  that  he  knew 
all  bis  haunts,  and  his  disguises,  and  had  discovered  that,  only  the  night 
before,  he  had  slept  in  the  French  headquarters,  with  other  adventures, 
which  had  not  happened,  for  this  Grant  never  used  any  disguise ;  but 
there  was  another  Grant,  a  man  also  very  remarkable  in  his  way, 
who  used  to  remain  for  months  in  the  French  quarters,  using  all  man- 
ner of  disguises ;  hence  the  similarity  of  names  caused  the  actions  of 
both  to  be  attributed  to  one,  which  is  the  only  palliative  for  Marmont's 
subsequent  conduct. 

Treating  his  prisoner  as  I  have  said,  with  great  apparent  kindness,  the 
French  general  exacted  from  him  an  especial  parole,  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  be  released  by  the  partidas,  while  on  his  journey  through 
Spain  to  France,  which  secured  his  captive,  although  lord  Wellington 
offered  two  thousand  dollars  to  any  guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue 
him.  The  exaction  of  such  a  parole,  however  harsh,  was  in  itself  a 
tacit  compliment  to  the  man ;  but  Marmont,  also,  sent  a  letter,  with  the 
escort,  to  the  governor  of  Bayonne,  in  which,  still  labouring  under  the 
errour  that  there  was  only  one  Grant,  he  designated  his  captive  as  a  dan- 
gerous spy,  who  had  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  French  army,  and  whom 
he  had  only  not  executed  on  the  spot,  out  of  respect  to  something  resem- 
bling an  uniform  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  He  therefore 
desired,  that  at  Bayonne,  he  should  be  placed  in  irons  and  sent  up  to  Paris. 

This  proceeding  was  too  little  in  accord  with  the  honour  of  the  French 
army  to  be  supported,  and  before  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed,  Grant, 
it  matters  not  how,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
Now  the  custom  at  Bayonne,  in  ordinary  cases,  was  for  the  prisoner  to 
wait  on  the  authorities,  and  receive  a  passport  to  travel  to  Verdun,  and 
all  this  was  duly  accomplished ;  meanwhile  the  delivering  of  the  fatal 
letter  being,  by  certain  means,  delayed,  Grant,  with  a  wonderful  readi- 
ness and  boldness,  resolved  not  to  escape  towards  the  Pyrenees,  thinking 
that  he  would  naturally  be  pursued  in  that  direction.  He  judged  that 
if  the  governor  of  Bayonne  could  not  recapture  him  at  once,  he  would 
for  his  own  security  suppress  the  letter  in  hopes  the  matter  would  be  no 
further  thought  of;  judging,  I  say,  in  this  acute  manner,  he  on  the 
insUnt  inquired  at  the  hotels,  if  any  French  officer  was  going  to  Paris, 
and  finding  that  general  Souham,  then  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was 
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80  bent,  he  boldly  introdaced  himself,  and  asked  permission  to  join  bis 
party.  The  other  readily  assented;  and  while  thns  Irayelling,  the 
general,  nnacqoainted  with  Marmont*s  intentions,  often  rallied  his  com* 
panion  about  his  adventures,  little  thinking  that  he  was  then  himself 
an  instrament  in  forwarding  the  most  dangerous  and  skilful  of  them  all. 

In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant,  by  a  species  of  intuition,  disco- 
▼ered  an  English  agent,  and  from  him  received  a  recommendation  to 
another  secret  agent  in  Paris,  whose  assistance  would  he  necessary  to 
his  final  escape ;  for  he  looked  upon  Marmont's  double  dealing,  and  the 
expressed  design  to  take  away  his  life,  as  equivalent  to  a  discharge  of 
his  parole,  which  was  moreover  only  given  with  respect  to  Spain.  When 
he  arrived  at  Paris  he  took  leave  of  Souham,  opened  an  intercourse  with 
the  Parisian  agent,  from  whom  he  obtained  money,  and  by  his  advice, 
avoided  appearing  before  the  police,  to  have  his  passport  examined. 
He  took  a  lodging  in  a  very  public  street,  frequented  the  coffee-houses, 
and  even  visited  the  theatres  without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent,  who 
had  been  long  established  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  police, 
had  ascertained  that  no  inquiry  about  his  escape  had  been  set  on  foot. 

In  this  manner  he  passed  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
agent  informed  him  that  a  passport  was  ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck, 
an  American,  who  had  died  suddenly,  on  the  very  day  it  was  to  have 
been  claimed.  Seizing  this  occasion.  Grant  boldly  demanded  the  pass* 
port,  with  which  he  iostanlly  departed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  be- 
cause certain  reasons^  not  necessary  to  mention,  led  him  to  expect  more 
assistance  there  than  at  any  other  port.  However,  new  difficulties 
awaited  him,  and  were  overcome  by  fresh  exertions  of  his  surprising  ta- 
lents, which  fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  aiding. 

He  first  took  a  passage  for  America  in  a  ship  of  that  nation,  but  its 
departure  being  unexpectedly  delayed,  he  frankly  explained  bis  true 
situation  to  the  captain,  who  desired  him  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
discontented  seaman,  and  giving  him  a  sailor*s  dress  and  forty  dollars, 
sent  him  to  lodge  the  money  in  the  American  consul's  hands  as  a  pledge, 
that  he  would  prosecute  the  captain  for  ill  usage  when  he  reached  the 
United  States;  this  being  the  custom  on  such  occasions  the  consul  gave 
him  a  certificate  which  enabled  him  to  pass  from  port  to  port  as  a  dis- 
charged sailor  seeking  a  ship. 

Thus  provided,  after  waiting  some  days,  Grant  prevailed  upon  a  boat- 
man, by  a  promise  of  ten  Napoleons,  to  row  him  in  the  night  towards 
a  small  island,  where,  by  usage,  the  English  vessels  watered  unmo- 
lested, and  in  return  permitted  the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and  traffic 
without  interruption.  In  the  night  the  boat  sailed,  the  masts  of  the 
British  ships  were  dimly  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
termination  of  his  toils  appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boatman,  either 
from  fear  or  malice,  suddenly  put  about  and  returned  to  port.    In  such 
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a  situation,  some  men  woald  have  striTen  in  desperatioo  (e  force  fortune, 
and  so  have  perished ;  the  spirits  of  others  wonM  have  sank  in  despair, 
for  the  money  which  he  had  promised  was  all  that  remained  of  his  slock, 
and  the  boatman,  notwithstanding  his  breach  of  contract,  demanded  the 
whole ;  bat  with  inexpressible  coolness  and  resolation.  Grant  gare  him 
one  Napoleon  instead  of  ten,  and  a  rebake  for  his  miscondoct.  The 
other  having  threatened  a  reference  to  the  police,  soon  foand  that  he 
was  no  match  in  sabtlety  for  his  opponent,  who  told  him  plainly  that 
he  would  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  woald  adduce  the  great  price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of  bis  guilt ! 

This  menace  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  and  Grant  in  a  few 
days  engaged  an  old  fisherman,  who  faithfully  performed  his  bargain; 
but  now  there  were  no  English  vessels  near  the  island;  however  the 
fisherman  cast  his  nets  and  caoght  some  fish,  with  which  he  sailed  to- 
wards the  southward,  where  he  had  heard  there  was  an  English  ship  of 
war.  In  a  few  hours  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  were  steering 
that  way,  when  a  shot  from  a  coast-battery  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat 
with  soldiers  put  off  to  board  them  ;  the  fisherman  was  steadfast  and 
true;  he  called  Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  they  expected 
to  be  arrested  were  only  sent  to  warn  them  not  to  pass  the  battery,  be- 
cause the  English  vessel  they  were  in  search  of  was  on  the  coast.  The 
old  man,  who  had  expected  this,  bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish,  assu- 
ring them  he  must  go  with  his  son  or  they  would  starve,  and  that  he  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  he  could  always  escape  the  enemy. 
His  prayers  and  presents  prevailed,  he  was  desired  to  wait  under  the 
battery  till  night,  and  then  depart ;  but  under  pretence  of  arranging  his 
escape  from  the  English  vessel,  he  made  the  soldiers  point  out  her 
bearings  so  exactly,  that  when  the  darkness  came,  he  ran  ber  straight  on 
board,  and  the  intrepid  officer  stood  in  safety  on  the  quarterdeck. 

After  this,  Grant  reached  England  and  obtained  permission  to  choose 
a  French  officer  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  to  send  to  France,  that  no 
doubt  might  remain  about  the  propriety  of  his  escape ;  and  great  was 
his  astonishment  to  find,  in  the  first  prison  he  visited,  the  old  fisherman 
and  his  real  son,  who  had  meanwhile  been  captured  notwithstanding  a 
protection  given  to  them  for  their  services.  Grant,  whose  generosity 
and  benevolence  were  as  remarkable  as  the  qualities  of  his  understand- 
ing, soon  obtained  their  release,  and  having  sent  them  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  France,  returned  himself  to  the  Peninsula,  and  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  his  first  capture  was  again  on  the  Tormes, 
watching  M armont*s  army !  Other  strange  incidents  of  his  life  I  could 
mention,  were  it  not  more  fitting  to  quit  a  digression,  already  too 
wide;  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  pass  an  occasion  of  noticing  one  adven- 
ture of  this  generous  and  spirited,  and  yet  gentle-minded  man,  who 
having  served  bis  country  nobly  and  ably  in  every  climate,  died,  not 
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long  since,  exhausted  by  (he  continual  hardships  he  bad  endured. 

Having  now  shown  the  prudence  of  lord  Wellington  with  respect  to 
the  campaign  generally,  it  remains  to  consider  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
which  has  so  often  been  adduced  in  evidence,  that  not  skill  but  fortune 
plumed  his  ambitious  wing ;  a  proceeding  indeed  most  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  man ;  for  it  is  hard  to  avow  inferiority,  by  attributing  an 
action  so  stupendous  to  superior  genius  alone.  A  critical  scientific  ex- 
amination would  be  misplaced  in  a  general  history,  but  to  notice  some 
of  the  leading  points  which  involve  the  general  conception  will  not  be 
irrelevant.  The  choice  of  the  line  of  attack  has  been  justified  by  the 
English  engineers,  as  that  requiring  least  expenditure  of  means  and 
time;  but  this  has  by  the  French  engineer  been  denied.  Colonel  La- 
marre  affirms  that  the  front  next  the  castle  was  the  one  least  suscep- 
tible of  defence ;  because  it  bad  neither  ravelin  nor  ditch  to  protect  it, 
bad  fewer  flanks,  and  offered  no  facility  of  retrenching  behind  it ;  a 
view  which  is  confirmed  by  Philippon,  who  being  the  best  judge  of  bis 
own  weak  points,  did  for  many  days  imagine  that  this  front  was  the 
true  object  of  the  allies'  approaches.  But  Laroarre  advances  a  far  more 
interesting  question,  when  he  affirms  that  the  English  general  might 
have  carried  Badajoz  by  escalade  and  storm,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
siege,  with  less  difficulty  than  he  experienced  on  the  7th  of  April.  On 
that  night,  he  says,  the  defences  were  not  so  complete,  that  the  garrison 
was  less  prepared,  and  the  surprise  would  have  availed  somewhat; 
whereas  at  the  second  period  the  breaches  were  the  strongest  part  of 
the  town,  and  as  no  other  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  besiegers, 
the  chances  were  in  favour  of  the  first  period. 

This  reasoning  appears  sound,  yet  the  fact  is  one  which  belongs,  nol 
to  the  rules  but  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  they  are  only  in  the  keeping 
of  great  captains.  That  the  breaches  were  impregnable  has  indeed  been 
denied  by  the  English  engineers.  Colonel  Jones  affirms  that  the  centre 
breach  had  not  the  slightest  interior  retrenchment,  and  that  the  sword* 
blades  in  the  Trinidad,  might  have  been  overturned  by  t^ye  rush  of  a 
dense  mass  of  troops.  This  opinion  is  quite  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
officers  and  men  engaged ;  it  is  certain  also  that  all  the  breaches  were 
protected  by  the  sword-blades,  and  if  the  centre  breach  was  not  re- 
trenched, it  was  rendered  very  difficult  of  approach  by  the  deep  holes 
digged  in  front,  and  it  was  more  powerfully  swept  by  flank-fire  than  the 
others  were.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  dense  rush  was 
made  at  the  great  breach.  Engineers  intent  upon  their  own  art  some- 
times calculate  on  men  as  they  do  on  blocks  of  stone  or  timber,  never- 
theless where  the  bullet  strikes  the  man  will  fall.  The  sword-blades 
were  fitted  into  ponderous  beams,  and  these  last,  chained  together, 
were  let  deep  into  the  ground;  how  then  was  it  possible  for  men  to 
drag,  or  push  them  from  their  places,  when  behind  theiu  stood  resolute 
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men,  whose  fire  swept  the  foremost  ranks  away?  This  fire  coald  not 
be  retorned  bj  the  soldiers  engaged  in  removing  the  obstacles,  nor  by 
those  in  rear,  because,  from  the  slope  of  the  breach,  they  could  only  see 
their  own  comrades  of  the  front  ranks ;  and  then  the  dead  bodies,  and 
the  struggling  wounded  men,  and  still  more  the  spiked  planks,  rendered 
a  simultaneous  exertion  impossible.    The  breaches  were  impregnable ! 

And  why  was  all  this  striving  in  blood  against  unsurmountable  diffi- 
culties? Why  were  men  sent  thus  to  slaughter,  when  the  application 
of  a  just  science  would  have  rendered  the  operation  comparatively  easy? 
Because  the  English  ministers,  so  ready  to  plunge  into  war,  were  quite 
Ignorant  of  its  eiigencies;  because  the  English  people  are  warlike 
without  being  military,  and  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  a  liberty 
which  they  do  not  possess,  oppose  In  peace  all  useful  martial  establish- 
ments. Expatiating  in  their  schools  and  colleges,  upon  Roman  disci- 
pline and  Roman  valour,  they  are  heedless  of  Roman  institutions ;  they 
desire  like  that  ancient  republic,  to  be  free  at  home  and  conquerors 
abroad,  but  start  at  perfecting  their  military  system,  as  a  thing  incom- 
patible with  a  constitution,  which  they  yet  suffer  to  be  violated  by 
every  minister  who  trembles  at  the  exposure  of  corruption.  In  the 
beginning  of  each  war,  England  has  to  seek  in  blood  for  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  ensure  success,  and  like  the  fiend's  progress  toward  Eden, 
her  conquering  course  is  through  chaos  followed  by  death ! 

But  it  is  not  in  the  details  of  this  siege  we  must  look  for  Wellington's 
merits.  The  apportioning  of  the  number  of  guns,  the  quantity  of  am- 
munition, the  amount  of  transport,  the  tracing  of  the  works,  and  the 
choice  of  the  points  of  attack,  are  matters  within  the  province  of  the 
engineer ;  the  value  and  importance  of  the  place  to  be  attacked  in  refer- 
ence to  other  objects  of  the  campaign,  the  time  that  can  be  spared  to 
effect  Its  reduction,  the  arrangements  necessary  to  elude  or  to  resist 
the  succouring  army,  the  calculation  of  the  resources,  from  whence 
the  means  of  attack  are  to  be  drawn,  these  are  in  the  province  of  the 
general.  With  him  also  rests  the  choice  of  shortening  the  scientific 
process,  and  the  judging  of  how  much  or  how  little  ought  to  be  risked, 
how  much  trusted  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  army,  how  much 
to  his  own  genius  for  seizing  accidents,  whether  of  ground,  of  time,  or 
of  conjunction  to  accelerate  the  gain  of  his  object. 

Now  all  armies  come  to  the  siege  of  a  town  with  great  advantages  ; 
for  first  the  besieged  cannot  but  be  less  confident  than  the  assailants ; 
they  are  a  few  against  a  many,  and  being  on  the  defensive,  are  also  an 
excised  portion  of  their  own  army,  and  without  news,  which  damps  the 
fiery  spirit.  They  are  obliged  to  await  their  adversary's  time  and 
attack,  their  losses  seem  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  their  forces, 
because  they  are  more  concentrated,  and  then  the  wounded  are  not 
safe  even  in  the  hospitals.    No  troops  can  hope  to  maintain  a  fortress 
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eTenlually,  vithoat  the  aid  of  a  succoaring  army  ;  their  ultimate  pros- 
pect 18  death  or  captivity.  The  besiegers  on  the  contrary  have  a  cer« 
tain  relreat,  know  the  real  state  of  affairs,  feel  more  assured  of  their 
object,  have  hope  of  proflt,  and  a  secure  retreat  if  they  fail,  while  the 
besieged  faintly  look  for  succour,  and  scarcely  expect  life.  To  this 
may  be  added  that  the  inhabitants  are  generally  secret  enemies  of  the 
garrison  as  the  cause  of  Iheir  own  sufferings. 

The  number  of  guns  and  quantity  of  ammunition,  in  a  fortress,  are 
daily  diminished ;  the  besiegers*  means,  originally  calculated  to  over- 
power the  other,  may  be  increased.  Time  and  materials  are  therefore 
against  the  besieged,  and  the  scientific  foundation  of  the  defence  de- 
pends on  the  attack  which  may  be  varied,  while  the  other  is  fixed.  Fi- 
nally the  firmness  and  skill  of  the  defence  generally  depends  upon  the 
governor,  who  may  be  killed,  whereas  many  officers  amongst  the  be- 
siegers are  capable  of  conducting  the  attack  ;  and  the  general,  besides 
being  personally  less  exposed,  is  likely,  as  the  chief  of  an  army,  to  be  a 
man  of  more  spirit  and  capacity  than  a  simple  governor.  It  follows 
then  that  fortresses  must  fall  if  the  besiegers  sit  down  before  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art ;  and  when  no  succouring  army  is  nigh,  the 
time,  accessary  to  reduce  any  place,  may  be  calculated  with  great 
exactness.  When  these  rules  cannot  be  attended  to,  when  everything 
is  irregular  and  doubtful,  when  the  general  is  hurried  on  to  the  attempt, 
be  it  easy  or  difficult,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  we  must  measure 
him  by  the  greatness  of  the  exigency,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  acts. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  to  view  the  siege  of  Badajoz.  Wellington's 
object  was  great,  his  difficulties  foreseen,  his  success  complete.  A  few 
hours'  delay,  an  accident,  a  turn  of  fortune,  and  he  would  again  have 
been  foiled  f  aye !  but  this  is  war,  always  dangerous  and  uncertain, 
an  ever-rolling  wheel  and  armed  with  scythes.  Was  the  object  worth 
the  risk?  did  its  gain  compensate  the  loss  of  men?  was  it  boldly, 
greatly  acquired?  These  are  the  true  questions  and  they  may  be 
answered  thus.  Suchet  had  subjugated  Aragon  by  his  mildness,  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia  by  his  vigour.  In  Andalusia,  Soult  had  tranquil- 
lized the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his  genius,  solid  and  vast,  was  laying 
the  deep  foundation  of  a  kingdom  close  to  Portugal.  He  was  forming 
such  great  establishments,  and  contriving  such  plans,  as  would,  if  per- 
mitted to  become  ripe,  have  enabled  him  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  alone, 
should  the  French  armies  fail  in  all  other  parts.  In  the  centre  of  Spain 
the  king,  true  to  his  plan  of  raising  a  Spanish  party,  was  likely  to  rally 
round  him  all  those  of  the  patriots  whom  discontent,  or  weakness  of 
mind,  or  corruption,  might  induce  to  seek  a  plausible  excuse,  for  join- 
ing the  invaders;  and  on  the  northern  line  the  French  armies,  still 
powerful,  were  strengthening  their  hold  of  the  country  by  fortifying 
all  the  important  points  of  Leon  and  Old  Gastiile.    Meanwhile  the  great 
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army,  which  the  emperor  was  carrying  to  Russia,  might  or  might  not  be 
SQCcessfal,  bat  in  either  case,  it  was  the  only  moment  when  an  offensiTC 
war,  against  his  army  in  Spain,  could  have  been  carried  on  with  success. 

Bat  how  could  any  extensive  offensive  operation  have  been  attempted 
while  Badajoz  remained  in  the  enemy*s  possession?  If  Wellington  had 
advanced  in  the  north,  Soalt  making  Badajoz  his  base  would  have 
threatened  Lisbon ;  if  Wellington  marched  against  the  French  centre, 
the  same  thing  would  have  happened,  and  the  army  of  the  north  would 
also  have  acted  on  the  left  flank  of  the  allies  or  have  retaken  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  If  an  attempt  had  been  made  against  Soalt,  it  must  have 
been  by  the  lower  Guadiana,  when  the  French  army  of  Portugal  coming 
down  to  Badajoz,  coald  have  either  operated  against  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  or  against  Lisbon. 

Badajoz  was  therefore  the  key  to  all  offensive  operations  by  the  allies, 
and  to  take  it  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  Tet  how  take  it? 
By  regular  or  by  irregular  operations?  For  the  first  a  certain  time 
was  required,  which  from  the  experience  of  former  sieges  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  enemy  woold  allow.  What  then  would  have  been 
the  result,  if  thus,  year  after  year,  the  allies  showed  they  were  unable 
even  to  give  battle  to  their  enemies,  much  less  to  chase  them  from  the 
Peninsula  ?  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  England  would  bear  the 
expense  of  a  protracted  warfare,  affording  no  hope  of  final  success  ? 
How  were  the  opposition  clamours  to  be  replied  to  in  Parliament? 
How  were  the  secret  hopes  of  the  continental  governments  to  be  upheld 
if  the  military  power  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  united  was 
unable  to  meet  even  a  portion  of  the  secondary  armies  of  Napoleon, 
while  with  four  hundred  thousand  men  he  stalked,  a  gigantic  conquer- 
or, over  the  wastes  of  Rassia?  To  strike  irregularly  then  was  Welling- 
ton's only  resource.  To  strike  without  regard  to  rules,  trusting  to  the 
courage  of  his  men  and  to  fortune  to  bear  him  through  the  trial  tri- 
umphant. Was  such  a  crisis  to  be  neglected  by  a  general  who  had 
undertaken  on  his  own  judgment  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Peninsula? 
Was  he  to  give  force  to  the  light  declamation  of  the  hour,  when  gene- 
ral officers  in  England  were  heard  to  say  that  e?ery  defeat  of  the  French 
was  a  snare  to  decoy  the  British  further  into  Spain !  was  he,  at  such 
a  moment,  to  place  the- probable  loss  of  a  few  thousand  men,  more  or 
less,  in  opposition  to  such  a  conjuncture,  and  by  declining  the  chance 
offered,  show  that  he  despaired  of  success  himself?  What  if  he  failed  ? 
he  would  not  have  been,  save  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  worse  off  than  if 
he  had  not  attacked.  In  either  case,  he  would  have  been  a  baffled  ge- 
neral with  a  sinking  cause.  But  what  if  he  succeeded?  The  horizon 
was  bright  with  the  coming  glory  of  England  ! 
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LETTER  FROM  MAJOR-GENERAL  F.  PONSONBY  TO  COLONEL  NAPIER. 

After  the  very  haodsome  manner  in  which  you  ha?e  menlioned  my  name. 
In  your  account  of  the  battle  of  Tala?era,<  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that 
I  should  trouble  you  with  this  letter ;  but  my  silence  might  be  interpreted  into 
the  wish  of  taking  praise  to  myself  which  I  do  not  deserve. 

The  whole  of  your  account  of  the  charge  made  by  general  Anson^s  brigade 
is  substantially  correct ;  you  have  given  the  reason  for  it,  and  the  result ;  but 
there  are  two  points,  in  the  detail,  which  are  inaccurate.  The  first  afiF^cting 
the  German  hussars ;  the  other  respecting  myself. 

The  Germans,  on  the  left  of  the  twenty-third,  could  not  reach  the  French 
columns,  from  the  impracticability  of  the  ravine  where  they  charged ;  this  I 
ascertained,  by  personal  observation,  the  fbllowing  day;  the  obstacle  was 
much  less  serious  where  the  twenty-third  attacked,  headed  by  general  Anson 
and  colonel  Seymour.  The  mountain  torrent,  which  gradually  decreased  as 
it  descended  into  the  plain,  was  about  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  twenty-third,  though  much  broken  in  passing  this  obstacle,  charged  up 
to  the  columns,  and  was  repulsed,  no  rally  could  be  attempted  \  but  the  right 
squadron,  under  captain  Drake,  having  an  easier  passage  of  the  ravine,  and 
no  French  column  immediately  in  ft-ont,  passed  through  the  intervals,  and 
caused  much  confusion,  which,  together  with  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
chaise,  prevented  the  masses  of  infantry  which  were  in  readiness  on  the 
French  right  flank,  from  joining  in  the  general  attack  on  our  line. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  account,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  exact  truth, 
does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the  accuracy  of  your  description  of 
the  movement;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  it  proves  that  the  Germans  were  obliged 
to  halt  by  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  that  I  had  no  particular  merit  in  the 
execution  of  the  charge  of  the  twenty-third. 

Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.   PolfSONBT. 

Malia,  December  30,  1820. 

I  Sm  Vol.  I,  (Mftt  576. 
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NOTE  SUE  LA  SITUATION  ACTUELLE  DE  L*E$PA6NE.' 

AocAc/brl,  i^  6  oodi  1808. 

1*.  Let  MnemenU  inattenduc  du  g^n^ral  Dupont  toot  une  preuve  de  |^ 
qae  le  $uccH  de  la  guerre  depend  de  la  prodence,  de  la  bonne  condiiite  et  de 
Texp^rieDce  du  g^n^ral. 

9o.  A  la  seule  leclure  du  rapport  du  colonel  d^Affky,  on  avait  devini  toos  Ici 
^v^nementt ,  apr^  une  perte  auMi  considerable,  on  ne  peut  dire  surpris  que 
le  rol  et  let  g^n^raux  Jugent  oonvenable  de  concentrer  Tarmte  et  d'^Taaier 
Madrid. 

En  examinant  a?ec  attention,  non  let  rapportt  mentongers  det  indifidus 
qui  parlent  dant  leur  tent,  mait  let  faitt  telt  qu*llt  te  tout  pasa^,  on  ett  god- 
▼alncu  :  premiirement,  que  le  gi^n^ral  Cattallot  n*avait  pat  plut  de  yingt- 
einq  mille  hommet  de  troupet  de  ligne  et  de  quinxe  mille  paytaiw ;  un  Jour  on 
tera  k  m^me  de  ?6rifler  ce  qui  ett  avanc^  ici.  Secondement,  que  ti  le  g^n^rai 
Dupont  let  edt  attaqu^,  ou  te  fttt  battu  avec  tout  ton  corpt  rduni,  11  let  edt 
compietement  d^faitt. 

go.  On  pente  qu*on  aura  (out  letempt  d*6vacuer  let  blest^tde  Madrid  qui  arri- 
vent  k  Aranda ;  il  faudra  occuper  autti  longtempt  qu*tl  tera  pottible  let  banteun 
de  Buitrago,  afln  de  donner  le  tempt  an  mar^chal  Betti^ret  de  revenir  de  ton 
mouvement  de  Gallce ;  qu*il  feut  r^orgiiniter  la  province  de  Burgos,  let  Irois 
Bitcaiet,  et  la  province  de  Navarre  :  ellet  comprendront  fecilement  que,  dam 
ce  moment  plut  que  Jamait,  ellet  doivent  retter  fld^let  et  te  bien  condoire 
tout  peine  d'etre  trait^et  avec  toute  la  rigueur  de  la  guerre. 

4«.  On  pente  que  Tarm^e  doit  ^Ire  divit^  en  troit  corpt :  le  corps  prineiptUj 
ou  du  centre,  oO  commande  le  roi,  qu*on  porteralt  k  (rente  mille  bommef, 
camp^  k  Aranda ;  ie  corps  de  droiie,  du  mar^chal  Betti^ret,  d>nviron  quioze 
mille  hommes,  faisant  face  k  ce  qui  pourrait  arriver  de  Galice  ou  d^Ettrama- 
dure,  occupant  Valladolid  par  une  divition,  ayant  une  autre  divitton  interm^ 
diaire  avec  le  corps  du  centre,  et  une  troiti^me  divition  de  plut  tur  ta  droite, 
telon  let  circonttancet ;  enfln  le  corps  de  gauche,  ou  d*Aragon,  dettin^^ 
roaintenir  la  Navarre  et  le  payt  environnant,  occupant  LogroRo  et  Tudela,  et 
liant  ta  droite  au  corpt  du  centre,  par  une  divition  qui,  au  betoin,  renforce- 
rait  ce  corpt  et  qui  devra  malntenir  Soria  par  un  cor^M  volant. 

Le  corpt  du  centre,  et  le  corpt  de  droite  doivent  t'appuyer  tur  Burgot,  et  le 
corpt  d'Aragon  doit  avoir  ton  appui  tur  Pampelune. 

90.  Pour  organiter  le  corps  du  centre  dant  ce  but,  on  croit  qu*on  doit  le 
renforcer  de  la  brigade  det  14«  et  44*  de  ligne,  deux  cenlt  chevaux  et  huit 
pi^es  de  canon,  qu*on  tirerait  du  corpt  devant  Saragotte ;  de  la  brigade  du 
general  Houton,  compot^e  det  4«  l^g^re,  15*  l^gire,  du  bataillon  de  Parit,  et 
de  huit  placet  de  canon ;  de  la  brigade  command^e  par  le  marshal  Ney,  et 
qui  ett  dej&  k  une  marcbe  en  avant  de  Bayonne,  compot^e  du  43«  et  du  51*  de 
ligne,  du  i6«  cbatteurt,  et  de  tix  pidcet  de  canon;  enfin  de  quatre  etcadrons 
de  marche  de  dragont  et  d'un  regiment  polonait  de  la  garde ;  on  r^unirait 
le  troiti^me  bataillon  aux  deux  premiert  de  tout  let  regiments  dMnfanterie,  ei 
Ton  m^lerait  let  jeunes  toldats  aux  ancient. 

t  Thti  Not«,  dtoUled  by  th«  emperor  lfapoleon,aDd  ligned  by  general  BertraDd,  i«  a  t^qnel  lo*^' 
6Te  tintet  in  Uie  Appendix  of  tbe  flrtt  Tolume,  pegea  619^—686. 
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On  ^alue  h  environ  dix  mille  hommes  le  renfort  que  recevrait  le  corps 
du  centre,  qui  terait  alors  compost  :  Mvoir,  des  dix-huit  mille  hommes  qui  le 
tonnent  ft  pr^nt 18,000 

Dn  renfort  ^M  ft  .    .    .    , 10,000 

Let  d^tachements  des  d^p6ts  des  4*  l^dre,  15«  l^dre,  i4«,  44«,  4S«,  et51«  de 
Kgne,  des  9*  et  19*  Ug^re,  rejoindront  insoisiblenient  et  porteront  ce  corps 
ft  trente  mille  hommes. 

Ces  trente  mille  hommes  ne  sauraient  Mre  en  meilleures  mains,  que  sous  les 
ordres  du  marshal  Ney,  hormis  une  reserve  de  quatre  ft  cinq  mille  hommes 
destines  ft  la  garde  du  roi,  et  que  le  roi  oonserverait  auprds  de  sa  personne  et 
ierait  marcher  avec  le  gto^ral  Saligny,  ou  avec  le  gtotol  Savary  quand  il  le 
Jugerait  n^cessaire. 

Le  corps  du  centre  se  tiendrait  ft  la  hauteur  d*Aranda,  ses  communications 
bien  assur^es  avec  le  nar^chal  Beui^res  ft  Valladolid,  des  tftes  de  pont  bien 
Stabiles  ft  Aranda  et  ft  Valladolid.  Ce  corps  se  nourrira  par  Bui^os,  et  devra 
Don-seulement  maintenir  la  tranquillity  dans  cette  province,  mais  encore  as- 
surer ses  communications  avec  le  corps  de  Saragosse  qui  occupera  Tudela  et 
Logrollo. 

Le  corps  du  marshal  Bessiires,  fort  de  quinxe  mille  hommes,  devra  occuper 
Valladolid,  en  faisant  face  ft  ce  qui  arrivera  d*Estramadure  et  de  Castille, 
ayant  ses  trois  divisions  en  tehelons,  et  se  nourrissant  des  provinces  de  Valla- 
dolid, Palencia,  et  L^on. 

On  enverra  le  marshal  Moncey  pour  commander  le  corps  du  gfo^ral  Ver^ 
dier,  et  Ton  chargera  le  marshal  du  commandement  de  la  Biscaie  et  de  tons 
les  derrilires. 

On  estime  qu*on  peut  retirer  du  camp  sous  Saragosse  le  14»et  le  44>  de  ligne, 
deux  cents  chevaux,  et  huit  pieces  de  canon ;  le  resle  doit  ^tre  form^  en  trois 
divisions,  et  destine  ft  maintenir  la  Navarre.  La  position  de  LogroAo  est  trop 
prte.  il  font  occnper  au  moins  Jusqu*ft  Tudela  pour  souraettre  la  Navarre,  et 
tout  ce  qui  bougerait.  Dans  Tordre  offensif,  deux  divisions  peuvent  se  porter 
en  marche  forcte  sur  Tarm^e. 

0».  II  ne  faut  point  feire  une  guerre  Umide,  ni  soufirir  aucun  rassemblement 
arm^  ft  deux  marehes  d*aucun  corps  d'arm^.  Si  Tennemi  8*approche,  il  ne  font 
point  selaisser  d^couragerpar  ce  qui  s'est  passi,  11  font  se  confler  dans  sa  sup^ 
riorit^,  marcher  ft  iui  et  le  battre.  L'ennemi  prendra  lui-m^me  probablement 
une  marche  tr^circonspecte  :  il  y  sera  r^duit  du  moment  qu*il  aura  eu  quel- 
que  exemple. 

Dans  ceKe  situation  de  choses,  loutes  les  fois  qu*on  serait  s^rieusement  atta- 
qu^  par  I'ennemi,  on  pourra  Iui  opposer  le  corps  du  roi,  qui  doit  touyours  6tre 
ensemble,  et  les  deux  tiers  du  corps  du  marshal  Bessi^res.  Ce  mar^chal  doit 
toujours  tenhr  un  tiers  de  son  corps,  ft  une  demi-journ^e,  un  tiers  ft  une  Joum^e 
du  corps  du  centre,  et  un  tiers  sur  la  drotte,  suivant  les  circonstances;  ^gale- 
ment,  un  tiers  du  corps  du  g^n^al  Verdier  doit  se  tenir  ft  la  gauche  du  roi, 
pour  le  joindre  si  cela  ^it  ndcessaire,  de  sorte  que  dans  un  Jour  le  rot  puisse 
r^unir  quarante  mille  hommes. 

7o  II  faut  d^buter  par  des  coups  d^telat,  qui  reinvent  le  moral  du  soldat  et 
qui  fassent  comprendre  ft  Thabilant  quMl  doit  rester  tranquille ;  un  des  pre- 
miers coups,  le  plus  important  ft  porter,  et  qui  serait  utile  pour  relever  Topinion 
et  compenser  r^vacuation  de  Madrid,  serait  que  la  brigade  du  14«  el  44«,  qu'on 
rappelle  de  Saragosse,  aid^e  d*un  d^tachement  du  corps  du  centre,  soumette 
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Soria,  le  d^rme,  et  le  fosse  rester  tranquiUe.  Attaquer  et  culbuier  tout  ce 
qui  se  pr^sentera  doit  ^tre  Finslruction  g^n6rale,doDn6eau  mar^chal  Betsi^res, 
au  mar^chal  Ney,  et  au  g^n^ral  Yerdier,  de  sorte  qu^&  une  marche,  ou  k  une 
marche  et  demie  des  corps  fran^ais,  il  n*y  ait  aucun  rassemblement  d*insurgfo; 
OD  est  d'opiuion  que  si  Tavant-garde  du  g^n^ral  Gastailos  s'avance  sur  Araoda 
el  d^passe  les  montagnes  de  Buitrago,  il  tout,  avec  tout  ce  qu*on  r^unira  dans 
un  jour,  marcher  ^  lui  sans  lui  donner  le  temps  de  s'y  dlablir  sirieusement,  le 
Gulbuter,  le  jeter  au  dei&  des  montagnes,  et,  si  ra£Faire  est  decisive,  se  reporter 
sur  Madrid.  L'ennemi  doit  essayer  de  d^loger  Farm^e  fraogaise  de  cette  posi- 
tion par  trois  points,  par  la  Galice  et  TEstramadure,  par  la  droite  d'Aranda, 
et  enfin  par  les  rassemblements  des  provinces  d'Aragon,  de  Valence,  de  Gas- 
tille  et  autres.  Toutes  ces  combinaisons  sont  difficiles  k  Tennemi,  et  si  on 
dissipe  ces  rassemblements  k  mesure  qu'ils  se  formeront  sur  lous  les  points  et 
qu^on  les  tienne  d  distance  d*une  ou  deux  marches  des  cantonnemenU  frangais, 
si  alternativement  les  Frangais  prennent  Toffensive,  tanldt  ^  leur  droite,  en 
renforgant  le  mar^chal  Bessi^res,  pendant  que  le  centre  se  tiendra  dans  une 
bonne  position  derri^re  la  riviere,  et  k  Tabri  de  toute  altaque;  tantdt  au 
centre  avec  le  corps  du  roi,  les  deux  tiers  du  corps  de  droite,  et  un  tiers  du 
corps  de  gauche,  Tennemi  sera  bientdt  oblige  k  la  plus  grande  circonspec- 
tion. 

80.  On  aurait  pu  aussi  conserver  Madrid  en  renforgant  le  corps  qui  s*y 
trouve,  des  14«  et  44«  de  ligne,  de  la  brigade  du  g^n^ral  Mouton,  de  celle  du 
g^n^ral  Lefebvre,  qui  en  dernier  lieu  a  ^t^  renvoy^e  au  marshal  Bessidres,  et 
enfin  du  renfort  qu^amdne  le  mar^chal  Ney.  On  aurait  ainsi  renf6rc6  le  corps 
de  Madrid  de  plus  de  quatorze  mille  hommes,  et  il  est  douteux  que  Tennemi  edit 
voulu  se  mesurer  avec  des  forces  aussi  considerables  et  s^exposer  k  une  perte 
certaine. 

90.  Si  de  fortes  raisons  obligeaient  d'^vacuer  Aranda,  on  perdrait  Pespoir 
de  r^tablir  ses  communications  avec  le  Portugal.  Dans  le  cas  o£l  un  ^v^nement 
quelconque  porterait  k  ^vacuer  le  Duero  et  k  se  concentrer  sur  Burgos  pour 
s'y  r^unir  avec  le  mar^chal  Bessidres,  le  corps  du  g^n^ral  Yerdier  pent  com- 
muniquer  par  I'^bre,  et  avoir  toujours  son  mouvement  isol^  pour  maintenir  la 
Navarre,  contenir  TAragon,  tous  les  rassemblements  de  ce  cdt^,  et  prot^ger  la 
route  principale.  Pendant  cet  intervalle  des  renfOrts  joumaliers  arriveront 
k  Tarm^e,  Jusqu'd  ce  qu^enfin  les  divisions  de  la  grande  arm^e  qui  sont  en 
marche,  soient  sur  les  Pyr^n^es. 

On  a  recommand^  de  tous  temps  le  petit  fort  de  Pancorvo.  II  est  n^es- 
saire  de  Toccuper,  m6me  quand  on  ne  garderait  pas  la  ligne  de  r£bre,  c*est 
une  vedette d'autant  plus  utile  qu*eUe  domine  la  plahie,etce  serait  un  obstacle 
si  Jamais  Tennemi  s'en  emparait.> 

IO0.  La  troisi^me  position  qui  se  prisente  k  Tarm^,  c'est  la  gauche  k  Pam- 
pelune,  et  la  droite  sur  Yittoria,  maintenant  ainsi  ses  communications  avec  les 
places  importantes  de  Saint-S^bastien  et  de  Pampelune.  Au  reste  (outes  ces 
notes  peuvent  difficilement  6tre  de  qiielque  utility,  les  ^v^nements  modiftent 
necessairement  les  dispositions,  tout  depend  d'ailleurs  de  saisir  le  moment. 

l\o.  R^sutn^.—Le  premier  but  estde  se  maintenir  k  Madrid,  si  cela  est 
possible ; 

'  [yot9  in  Ifapol*on'$  own  hand.]  On  no  duit  pas  oublter  qu^en  •pproahaot  d«  Franc*  tout 
Cnvnrife  U  d^wrtinn. 
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Le  second,  de  maintenir  ses  commuDications  avec  le  Portue^l  en  occupant  la 
ligne  du  Duero ; 

Le  troisiime,  de  conserver  T^bre; 

Le  quatri^me,  de  conserver  ses  communications  ayec  Pampelune  et  Saint- 
S^tNistien,  aftn  que  la  grande  arm6e  arrivant,  on  puisse  en  pen  de  temps  cul- 
buter  et  an^antlr  tons  les  i^Toltis. 

(  Sign^  )  LlBVTBN illVT  GtHftBiLL  BSBTBAIVD . 
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The  first  eleT«ii  Not.  of  the  Appendix  ooDtain  references  and  justificatory  eitraets 
belongbg  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  the  History i  and 
Nos.  XII  to  XX,  inclusive,  refer  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth books. 

No.  I. 


SKCTIOH  I.— GBREEAL  STiLTB  Of  THl  FRSIICH  ABMT  IN  THB  PINIHSVLAy 
EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  nPBRIAL  MUSTER-ROLLS. 

King  Joseph  commanding,  ist  Oct.  1809. 

Present  under  artts.        Detached.                Absent.            EffectiTe.  Horses. 

■•B.         lofMt.          Men.        Hones.       Mospitol.    Prieoa.          lea.  GaTalrf.        Draft. 

180,814      ^8,091        10,407      3,i65       46,109      4,is4        s87,3So  s),i96       8,e6o 

Deduct  for  the  gOTernnents  ....      10^07  3,i65 

Real  total  ....    a96,9s3  a8,09i 

1 5th  July,  1810. 
S734<»3      5s,336        a9,46s      7,846       47*107      4,915        349,97s       4  >  1848      1 8,334 

In  march  to  Join. 
6,isi  786  >  •  636         »  6,757  736 

a79,5s4     53,07a        a9,46*      7»846        47*743      4*9i^       356,7*9  60,918 

i5lh  Augast,  1 810. 
S79>639      5t,o68       t5,34o      6,017        46f98>      ^,995       S5f,96i        4it446      i6,634 
In  march  to  join 1,957  681  5ii 

Total  effectiTe  in  Spam 353,918       4'f>>7     i7>i45 

Troops  destined  for  Spain,  quartered  on  the  frontier  .  .      16,006  i,447         * 

Grand  total 369,9s4       44iM      ^7^^^ 

iir<0/e.— By  this  state  it  appears  tliat  allowance  being  made  for  casualties,  the  re- 
enforcements  for  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  with  Austria,  were  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 

i5th  Jan.  181 1. 

Present  under  anns.            Detached.            Absent.  Effectrre.             Horses. 

Ken.         Hones.              Hen.        Hones.           Roapttnl.  Hen.  Carelry.        Hnfl. 

a95,ss7      5a,469           17*780      4,714           48,83i  36i,838  41,189      15,987 

x5th  April,  1811. 
a76,576      46>990  i5,isi      a,i66  4^,079  331,776        87,855      ii,3oi 

These  states  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  in  three  months.  During 
this  period  the  siege  of  Bad^oi,  the  retreat  of  Biassena,  the  battles  of  the  Gebora, 
Barosa,  and  Fnentes  Onoro,  took  place.  Hence,  if  the  deaths  in  hospital  be  added  to 
the  losses  sustained  in  those  operations,  we  shall  find  that,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
aeliTity,  the  guerilla  system  was  more  harassing  than  destructive  to  the  French  army. 
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sBcnoir  ii.^sTATB  oy  thi  aeit  or  fortcgal. 

April,  1810.— Headquarters,  Caceret.    Maisena,  Prince  of  Eicling,  commandiiig. 

Under  arms.        Detached.    Hsptl.  Prsnrs.  Effect.  Horses. 

Man.        Hon«t.     Ken.  HortM.     Men.     Men.       len.           Cat.  Drit. 

sd  corps  d'arm^    18,37a      4,449    if^'Q    >^>      1*6*8       7      si,is6      3,5so  x,o6i 

6th  ditto 33,759    io,i59       49^     no      5,o86    349      '9,690      7,140  3,190 

8th  ditto s8,o45      7,070         a5      »        5,976      99      34,i45      5,3i»  1*758 

Total  active  army    80,176    31,678    i,64o    s4s     is,69o    4^^      94i96i     i5i97>  ^f94A 

Imperial  i^ards  .     17,380      3,8oo       174      i5         733  ,  »        18,187      *>^3i  994 
Province   of    St. 

Ander i3,464        75»       276      »         1,774    377      15,891         75a  » 

ProTince  of  Val- 

ladolid 5,009         ia4       ii3      >           859    '45       6,i36         •  i«4 

Total      under  ) 

Massena's      \   ii6,oa9    a6,354    a,9i3    357    i6,o56    977     i35,a75    I9,555  7,o56 

command      ) 

1 5th  May,  i8 10. 
Etat-major  et  gen^ 

darmes aao         341        »          »           »          v             999         a4i  » 

ad  corps,  Regnier    16,909      a,9ai       99a    aSi       t,SS7      4>      I9,ad9      a,i86  966 

6th  do.  Ney  .  .  .     a8,888      5,4ai     i,a44    964      4»94o    35?      35,067      a,i5a  4,a33 

8th  do.  Junot  .  .     90,783      4,aa8           7      3o      5,^49      75      36,43x      9,14a  a,  116 
Reserve  of  cavalry 

Montbrun  .  .  .      4.776      4i85i        346    189          95      »          5,117      5»o4o  » 

Total  active  army    71,573    17,66a.  3,489  i,4i4    ia,oi4    474      86,076    11,761  7,3i5 

i5th  August,  1810. 

Mut-major,  etc.  .         199         333       »          »              3      »             soa         333  » 

ad  corps i6,4t8      3,894    3,494    '79      3,oo6      »        31,918      1,969  i,3o4 

6th  corps 33,456      3,496    i,865    577      5,54i     178      3o,869      1,701  1,379 

8lh  corps i8,8o3      9,959       436     169      4,996      98      94,a35      a,oi6  1,119 

Reserve  of  cavalry      ^M6      4*^3>     >»i9S    83x          107      3i        5,44i      4>907  a46 
Artillery  and  en- 
gineers   ....      3,7a4      3,969       ao6     i59         409      »          3.339         •  3,i>8 

Total  active  army    65,746    i5,86a    6,139  a, ii5   i4»iia    3o3      85,997    io,8i5  7,169 
6th  government  i 

YaUadoUd.Di- V     19,693      3,o45       639      *o      ^j77^    ^^      x5,xo7      9,93i  i94 

vision  Serras . ) 
Asturias  and   St. 

Ander.    Bonnet    ia,9iS        »        1,394      19      1,578    107      i4,885           19  • 

Total  under  Mas- 

sena 9i,359    18,907    8,17a  a,i54    17,465  i,o5o    115,989    13,765  7>S96 

9th  corps.  Droaet 

comte  d'Erlon  .     19,144      »<4^6         ^      »        3,i47      >        3a,3i5      3,436  » 

General  Total  .  .  110,496     si, 343    8,196  a,i54    ao,6ia  i,o5o    i38,3o4    '6.301  7,396 

Army  of  Portugal,    a7tb  September,    1810.      The  9th  corps  to  the   i5lh  October. 
The  reserve  of  cavalry,  and  the  artillery  of  siege  to  the  ist  September  only. 

Underarms.     Detached.    Hsptl.   Effect.        Horses. 

Men.     Munet.    M«n.  Hotsei.  Mea.       M«a.        Gat.  DrII. 

Etat-major 193       319     »           »            4         '9^       >'9  * 

ad  corps 16,575    3,921  3,397      387    3,314    ai,ib6    1,873  i,336 

6th  do 33,a34     3,478  1,708      600    5,4i8    3o,35o     1,730  x,348 

8th  do 18,807    3,958     663      140    4,656    34,136    3,037  1,071 

Reserve  of  cavalry 4)i4^    4>32a  i,i38     83i        157      5,44i    4i907  *i^ 

Artillery  of  siege 3,oaa    3,ii5      ao6      i59       4^9      3,637        '4^  3,ta8 

Battalion  of  march  which  1 

quitted  Bayonne  the  sa  ^          »           »         474        '^       ^             474          '^  * 

of  October ) 

Total 65,966  i6,oi3  6,586  3,o33  i3,858    85,4io  10,917  7,1x9 

Qlh  corps 19,06a     3,073      4i3     »        3,5i6    33,991     i,755  317 

Division  Serras 8,58ft    1,01 5     369       35    1,750     io,6o5     i,o5o  » 

Grand  Total 93,614  19,100  7,368  a,o68  18,134  ii9»oo6  13,73a  7,446 
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Armj  of  Portugal— 1st  January,  i8i  i. 

Headqaartert,  Torres  Novat. 
id  Corps,  Headquarters,  Santarem. 

Underarms.         Detached.       Hsptl.     EflFect.  Horses. 

Man.        HofMt.       Men.    Hotms.      Han.         Man.  Cat.        Brfl. 

Mer1o*s  diTision,  9 

battalions  ....      4,368         »  i5o         »        i,549        ^t^         *  * 

Heudelel's   do.    is 

do 5,718         »  45i  »        a,646       8,8i5         »  » 

Lt  cavalry,  Soult, 

i5  squadrons  .  .      1,146         99S         5s3        5Zj         a3i        1,900      i,S3o         » 
Artillery  and  engi- 
neers        i,s84      I, III  59  9  89        1,4*5         IIS      i,ot8 

Total ia,5i6      «,ii4      1,176       546      4,5i5      i8tS07      i,64a      1,018 

6th  Corps,  Thomar. 

Marehand,  11  bat- 
talions. .  .  ,  .  .      ^,987  s8        519         »        i,iat       6,637  *S         » 

Mermet,  11  do.  .  .      6,275        »  743         »        i|077        8,1*7         *  * 

Loison,  19  do.  .  .  .      4i^         *  i»o37  »        3,991        8,917         »  » 

Light  cavalry,  La- 
motle,  7  squad- 
rons             65a        65i         663       663         117        1,489      i,3i4         » 

Artillery  aud  engi- 
neers, 98  compa- 
nies          1,769      1,37  a  47  78         i65        1,981  59      1,398 

Total 18,979      9,o5i      3,019        741      5,771       97,094      1,394      1,398 

8th  Corps,  Pernes. 

Clauzel,  11  batta- 
lions    4*007  18  484         »        8*989       8,697           x8         » 

SoUgnac.  i4  do.    .  4,997  »  1,953         »       3,337      io,346         »            » 

St.  Croix  s  dragoons, 

19  squadrons  .  .  981  1,094  698        698         938        1*917       if 719         » 

Artillery  and  engi- 
neers    t,io6  859  94           4         359        1,599         i5i         719 

On  leave »  »  »             »           »              906        »            » 

Total 11,108      1,901      3,159        709      7,956      aa,6o5      1,191         719 

Montbrun,  Ourem. 
Reserve  of  cavalry, 
94KiuadronswiUi 
artillery 9,799      9,871      1,486     1^66         178       4,533      4.337 

Artinery.engineers, 
and  equipage  of 
the  army  ....      i,546         614         » »  a83        9,090        614 

9th  Corps,  Leiria. 

CiaparMe,  i5  bat- 
Ulions,  Almeida      7,863  11         369         i>  489       8,714        • 

Conroux,  1 9  bat- 
Ulions,  Leiria .  .      7,599  97         447  »        1,399        9t^^  *7 

Fournier*s  cavalry, 
7  squadrons  at 
Toro 1,698      1,591  60         67         ii4        1,879      1,658 

Artillery  and  engi- 
neers,      Cindad 

Rodrigo 670         4^4         » 79         749  > 464 

ToUl 77^93      9,093         876        139      9,637      »9t9«4      *M9 

2^0/tf.— Salamanea  constituted  a  govemment  conUining'the  towns  of  Alba  de  Tormes, 
Penaranda,  and  Salamanca,  in  whick  were  deposited  the  sick  men,  stragglers,  equi- 
paqes,  and  d^p6Cs,  of  the  army  of  PoKugaf.  The  total  amounting  to  9,354  nien 
and  1,109  horses. 
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Geoeral  Total  of  lU  amj  of  Porlofal  a  Ibt  poatioa  of 
9ih  Corpi 


Dcdod  troopi  of  the  9th  eorpt  not  in  Portn^ 
R<>al  Bttmbor  aoder  Mauena  .  .  . 


Aroiyof  Portoyal— lit  April,  1811. 


Under  anns. 
■en. 

8ih  corp«,  Juoot iS,448 

6lb  do.  Marmont iS,984 

id  corps,   Re(piier 10,837 

/Dragooot,     sS     squad- 

I     roos 4,173 

Mont- 7  Llfbt  caTatry,  i4  sqvad* 

bnin.]     roos 3,636 

f  I    squadron    of    fon- 

\    darnes.  190 


Deuebed. 

■«B.    loiMI 

1,374    • 


»,9o6 
7* 


Under  I 


/Foot  ar- )  Almeida  and  I 


936 


Artil-1     tilleryi     Rodrigo   .1         ^' 

lerr    1  Horse  artillery 4io 

and    <  Artillery  of  the  train  .  .  a,i8i 

Engi-  J  Workmen sSg 

neers.  f  Engineers 1,448 

\MiliUry  equipage   .  .  .         596 

ToUl  artillery,  enfineers,  ete.  .  5,969      3,335 

Total  of  infantry 37,169         » 

ToUl  of  earalry 7,999      8,38» 


4»5 

1,878 

» 

60 
897 


46,171 

t7,8i3 

63,994 
io,i3i 


53,763        9A« 


RspCl. 
Mm.         Mm 

4,3i8     16^ 


Mea.      Motiss.      Man.  lanes. 


38 

5 

HspU. 
lea. 
88 
•3 

*5 

140 
60 


4,i73     4.W 

8,636     3,9rf 

lea         7' 

Effect. 

■««.       fcrn 

i,a55 

453        4*^ 
a,44<      ^^^ 

195 
i,6i3 

668        I97 


General  Total Si, 137    11,717    ^i7'^ 


>  573      6.541     >»7^ 

3,716      »      u,6i3    53,59»        ' 
;         »  43      7.9H      ^^* 


ii,«»9    68,o5i     iti'4l 


JITo/a.— In  the  imperial  rolls  there  was  no  state  of  the  army  of  Portugal  for  Mij. 
Two  divisions  of  the  oUi  corps,  directed  to  be  added  to  the  army  of  Portngu,  *'* 
included  in  the  sUte  for  April,  and  the  prince  of  Essling  was  empowered  to  distribntc 
the  cavalry  as  he  pleased,  provided  the  brigade  of  general  Fournier,  from  the  9(h  corps, 
was  kept  in  the  reserve.  The  detached  men  were  in  the  government  of  Sale— ^- 
On  the  1st  of  June,  however,  the  army  of  Portugal  is  returned  as  present  under  ariu 
44i548  men,  7,k5S  horses,  and  4,610  men  detached.  Henoe,  I  nave  estimaiadjos 
number  of  figblinff  men  and  officers,  including  the  imperial  guards,  at  Fuentes  Onoro 
at  45«ooo,  a  number,  perhaps,  too  great,  when  the  artificers,  engineers,  etc  ai^ 
deducted. 


SBCTIOIf  ni.— AUT  or  THB  SOUTH— MVLT,   BtKB  OF  ViLLlATIA,  GOSMAmllW- 


Under 


DeUched.       Hsptl.    Effsct.         Horses. 


Men.       Honss.     lea.    Iwms.      Mm.         Man.         C»r.        9ttU 

1st  of  January  ....  .^5,6oi    11,09a    5,744    1.999      6,411    67,7^8    10,868    3,i>3 

i5thofMay 75,i33    i3,ii4    3,915    i,336    11,410    90^68    ii.i56    i,3o4 

Deduct  the    troops   \ 

the  north  .  .  .  .   ]  __ 

Real  toUl   of  the  ar-  . 

my  of  the  South  .  .  63,ii6    ii,5o5    3,9i5    i,336    u,4ao    77,i58    10,936    i,9g. 
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SlGTIOIf  IT. 

5(h  Corps,  i5th  January. 
Under  arms.  Detached. 

Mao.  Bar  MS.  Kmi. 

18,766  6,i58  S,o35  640 

Le  16  ddoembre  i8ie.  —  Le  due  de  Dalmatie  va  fiiire  le  si^(^  de  Badaioi^  aTec  tout 
le  5*  corps  d*anD^,  8  regiments  de  cavalerie,  formaot  s,6oo  chevaux  pris  dans  les 
x«t  et  5*  corps  dVm^e,  sous  les  ordres  du  g^n^ral  Latour-Maubour|; ,  900  hommes 
du  63*  regiment  de  ligne,  a  compagnies  d'arlillerie  Id^dre,  4  compagaies  de  sapeurt, 
1  cooipagnie  de  mineurs,  et  trois  escadrons  de  cavalene  espagnole. 


sEcnoii  V. 


1st  Corps  before  Cadii. 

Under  arms.  Detached.      Hiptl.     EflBect.       Horses. 

■•B.     Hofset.  Men.    RoHm.      Man.        Ken.     Catalry.    Trui. 

x5th  February,  1811  .      so,573    1,886  i,33i      68x      x,s54    18,457    1,495      1,07a 
Re-enforcement  on  the 
march  from  the  go- 

Temments 5,»09       77S       » »  743      5,95»       71a  68 

Total aS,78i    a,66i  i,33i      681      1,997    »9t4o9    «»«»7      i,i>5 

4lh  corps,  i5lh  Feb.  .  .      16,708    4,007  741      397      1,699    19,148    3,6ia         79a 

Re-enforcement  on  the 
rotrch  from  the  go- 
vernments          5,97s    1,457  »           »           878      6,85o    x,45i         » 

Total a»,675    5,464  74»      3&7      ^,5j7    a5,993    5,069         7»«t 

Jfoie,^A  re-enforcement  of  more  than  one  thousand  men  likewise  joined  the  5tk  oorpa 
while  in  firont  of  Badajox, 


AlCTIQlf  TI.— ARIT  Of  TBI  HORTB— BBSSlftRlS,  BUKI  OF  I8TRU, 
COHMABBING. 

Under  arms.           DeUcbed.    Hsptl.    Eflbct.  Hones. 

■an.        BorsM.       H«s.           Sen.          Man.  Cavalry.    Traia. 

ist  February,  181 1  .  .      58,5i5      8,874      1,99a       6,860     67,767  7,979      1,078 

i5ih  April,  i8ii  .  .  .  .      53,i48     6,980      s,aai       5,d5o      60,719  6,o65        879 
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sKcrioiv  yin.-8T&TB   or  thb  biitibh  ahd   obbhah  tboom  on  tib  goa, 

95TB  APBfl,  1811,  BXTBACTEB  niOM  TIB  AIIJ1)TAllT-aB1IERAL*8  BBTinUIS. 

Uoder  arms.  Sick.  Detached. 

Men.  Men.                     Men. 

Caralry,  4  regimeoU i,535  J174                  54a 

iDbolrj,  4'  batUliont ao,70o  8,8Bo                3,3i4 

Artillery 1,378  144                i,i56 

Total  of  all  arms >3,6iS  9,198  4t9VA 

GniM  .  .  .  .  a4  British,  18  Portugese Total  4^ 

Note. — There  are  no  separate  returns  of  the  army  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fnentes 
Onoro.  Hence,  the  above  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  numbers  of  British  and  German 
troops  ;  but  if  the  Portuguese  and  the  partida  of  Julian  Sanchez  be  added,  the  whole 
number  in  line  will  be  about  thirty- five  thousand  men  of  all  arms. 


No.  II. 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  LORD  WELLINGTON  TO  LORD 
LIVERPOOL. 

fncrioR  I. 

''iVotTom^erSO,  1809. 

"I  enclose  copies  and  extracts  of  a  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  Frere  on  the  subject  of  the  co-operation  of  the  British  army  with  the 
corps  of  the  dulce  of  Albuquerque  and  the  duke  del  Parque  in  this  plan  of 
diversion. 

*'  Adverting  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  to  his  niajesty*s  ministers 
and  the  ambassador  at  Seville,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  could  have  en- 
couraged the  advance  of  general  Areizaga,  or  could  have  held  out  the  prospect 
of  any  co-operation  by  the  British  army. 

''The  first  official  information  which  I  had  from  the  government  of  the 
movement  of  general  Areizaga  was  on  the  18th,  the  day  before  his  defeat, 
and  I  gave  the  answer  on  the  19th,  regarding  the  plan  of  which  I  now  enclose 
a  copy. 

'M  was  at  Seville,  however,  when  the  general  commenced  his  march  flrom 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  more  than  one  conversation  with  the  Spanish 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Junta,  I  conmiunicated  to  them  my  conviction 
that  general  Areizaga  would  be  defeated.  The  expectation,  however,  of 
success  from  this  large  army,  stated  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  men,  was  so 
general  and  so  sanguine  that  the  possibility  of  disappointment  was  not  even 
contemplated, and,  accordingly,  your  lordship  will  find  that,  on  the  lOlh  only, 
the  government  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  general  Areizaga,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  make  this  diversion  only  in  consequence  of^the  fall  of  the  general's  own 
hopes,  after  his  first  trial  with  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  10th  instant 

''I  am  anxious  to  cross  the  Tagus  with  the  British  army  and  to  station  it  on 
the  frontiers  of  Old  CasttUe,  from  thinking  that  the  point  in  which  I  can  he 
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of  mott  DM  in  preventing  the  enemy  Arom  effecting  any  important  object,  and 
wbicli  bftt  antwert  for  ny  future  operations  in  tlie  defence  of  Portugal. 
With  tliit  view,  I  hare  requested  Mr.  Frere  to  urge  the  goTenmieoft  to  re- 
enforce  the  dulce  d* Albuquerque**  corps,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Tagus.  And,  although  thesUte  of  the  season  would  render 
it  desirable  that  I  should  make  the  movement  at  an  early  period,  I  do  net 
propose  to  make  it  till  I  shall  see  most  clearly  the  consequences  of  that  defeat, 
and  some  prospect  that  the  city  of  Seville  will  be  secure  after  I  shall  move.* 

sacnoN  II. 

December  7  J  1809. 
....'*  I  had  urged  the  Spanish  government  to  augment  the  army  of  the  duke 
d*Albuquerque  to  twenty  thousand  men,  in  order  that  it  might  occupy,  in  a 
sufBclent  manner,  the  passage  of  (he  Tagus  at  Almarai  and  the  passes  through 
the  mountains  leading  from  Arzobispo  to  Truxillo,  in  which  position  they 
would  have  covered  effectually  the  province  of  Estramadura,  during  the 
winter  at  least,  and  would  have  afforded  time  and  leisure  for  preparations  for 
farther  opposition  to  the  enemy,  and  I  delayed  the  movement,  which  1  have 
long  been  desirous  of  making,  to  the  northward  of  the  Tagus,  till  the  re- 
enforcemenls  could  be  sent  to  the  duke  d*Albuquerque  which  I  had  lately 
recommended  should  be  drawn  from  the  army  of  the  duke  del  Parque.  Du- 
ring the  discussions  upon  the  subject,  the  government  have  given  orders  to  the 
duke  d*Albuquerque  to  retire  with  his  corps  behind  the  Guadiana  to  a  position 
which  he  cannot  maintain,  thus  leaving  open  the  road  into  Estramadura,  and 
incurring  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  that  province  whenever  the  enemy  choose  to 
take  possession  of  it." 

sicnoR  ni. 

yoiMMrrSi,  isid. 
....''  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  enemy*s  re-enforcements  have  not  yet 
entered  Spain,  and  are  not  considerably  advanced  within  the  Spanish  ftron> 
tiers,  tbe  operation  which  they  have  undertaken  is  one  of  some  risk,  and  I  have 
maturely  considered  of  tbe  means  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  allies, 
which  might  oblige  the  enemy  to  reduce  his  force  in  Andalusia,  and  would 
expose  him  to  risk  and  loss  in  this  quarter.  But  the  circumstances,  which 
are  detailed  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  have  obliged  me  to 
refrain  from  attempting  this  operation  at  present.  1  have  not,  however,  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  I  propose  to  carry  it  into  execution  hereafter,  if  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.'' 

SBcnoif  IV. 

''yofiiMifr  12, 1811. 

''My  former  despatch  will  have  informed  your  lordship  that  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  Spanish  troops  in  Estramadura  would  not  make  any  serious 
opposition  to  the  progress  which  it  was  my  opinion  the  enemy  would  attempt 
to  make  in  that  province ;  but  as  they  had  been  directed  (o  destroy  the  bridges 
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OD  the  Guadittia,  at  Merida  and  Medellin,  and  prquirationt  bad  been  ordered 
for  tbat  purpose,  and  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana  as  long  as  was 
practicable,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  would  have  been  delayed  at  least 
for  some  days  before  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass  that  river.  But  1  have  been 
disappointed  in  tbat  expectation,  and  the  town  and  bridge  of  Merida  appear  (o 
have  been  givoi  up  to  an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry." 

•icnoif  V. 

Januarr  1<^9  iSll. 

<*  At  the  moment  when  the  enemy  entered  Estramadora  from  Seville,  general 
Ballesteros  received  an  order  firom  the  regency,  dated  the  21st  December  last, 
dhrecting  him  to  proceed  with  the  troops  under  his  command  into  (he  con- 
dado  de  Niebla.  The  force  In  Estramadura  was  thus  diminished  by  one-half 
and  the  remainder  are  considered  insufilctent  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  troops 
in  Oliven^a 

^'  The  circumstances  which  I  have  above  related  will  show  your  lordship 
that  the  military  system  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  not  much  improved,  and  that 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  combine  or  regulate  operations  with  corps  so  ill  orga- 
niied,  in  possession  of  so  little  intelligence,  and  upon  whose  actions  so  little 
reliance  can  be  placed.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  tbat  the  first  intelligence 
which  general  Mendizabal  received  of  the  assembly  of  the  enemy^s  troops  at 
Seville  was  from  hence;  and  if  any  combination  was  then  made,  either  for 
retreat  or  defence,  it  was  rendered  useless,  or  destroyed  by  the  orders  from 
the  regency,  to  detach  general  Ballesteros  into  the  condado  de  Mebia,  which 
were  dated  (he  Slst  of  December,  the  very  day  on  which  Soult  broke  up  from 
Cadiz,  with  a  detachment  of  infantry,  and  marched  to  Seville." 

,  SICTIOR  VI. 

^^February^y  1811. 
*'The  various  events  of  the  war  will  have  shown  your  lordship  that  no 
calculation  can  be  made  on  the  result  of  any  operation  in  which  the  Spanish 
troops  are  engaged.  But  if  the  same  number  of  troops  of  any  other  nation 
(ten  thousand)  were  to  be  employed  on  this  operation,  (the  opening  the  com- 
munication with  Badsgoz,)  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  their  success,  or  of  their 
ability  to  prevent  the  French  from  attacking  Badajoz  with  the  forces  which 
they  have  now  employed  on  this  service." 

SEcnoif  VII. 

February  9^  \f^\\* 
^^  General  Mendizabal  has  not  adhered  to  the  plan  which  was  ordered  by  the 
late  marquis  de  la  Romana,  which  provided  for  the  security  of  the  communi- 
cation with  Elvas  before  the  troops  should  be  thrown  to  the  left  of  the  Gua- 
diana. I  don*t  believe  that  the  strengib  of  the  enemy,  on  either  side  of  the 
Guadiana,  is  accurately  known,  but  if  they  should  be  in  strength  on  the  right 
of  that  river,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  whole  of  the  troops  will  be  shut 
up  in  Badajoz,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  place  is  entirely  unpro- 
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Tided  with  provitiODt,  notwithitandiiig  that  the  siege  of  it  hat  been  expected 
for  the  last  year/' 

SCCTI05  VIII. 

^<  Although  experience  has  taught  me  to  place  no  reliance  upon  the  effect  of 
the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  troops,  notwithstanding  tlie  frequent  instances  of 
their  brayery,  I  acknowledge  that  this  recent  disaster  has  disappointed  and 
grieved  me  much.  The  loss  of  this  army  and  its  probable  consequences,  the 
tall  of  Badsyoz,  have  materially  altered  the  situation  of  the  allies  in  this  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  place  them  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  were,  much  less  in  that  in  which  they  would  have  been,  if  the 
misf6rtune  had  not  occurred.  I  am  concerned  to  add  to  this  melancholy  his- 
tory, that  the  Portuguese  brigade  of  cavalry  did  not  behave  much  better  than 
the  other  troops.  Brigadier-general  Madden  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
induce  them  to  charge,  but  in  vain. . . .  The  operations  of  the  guerillas  continue 
throughout  the  interior ;  and  I  have  proofs  that  the  political  hostility  of  the 
people  of  Spain  towards  the  enemy  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  But 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  measure  being  adopted  to  supply  the  regular  Ainds 
to  pay  and  support  an  army,  or  to  raise  one.'* 

SBCTIOR  IX. 

"JlfarM  31,1811. 

<^  It(Campo  Mayor)  had  been  given  over  to  the  charge  of  the  marquis  of 
Romana,  at  his  request,  last  year.  But,  lately,  the  Spanish  garrison  had  been 
first  weakened  and  then  withdrawn,  in  a  manner  not  very  satisfactory  to  me, 
nor  consistent  with  the  honourable  engagements  to  defend  the  place  into  which 
the  marquis  entered  when  it  was  delivered  over  to  his  charge.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  marshal  Bessi^res  has  collected  at  Zamora  about  seven  thousand 
men,  composed  principally  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  of  troops  taken  from  all 
the  garrisons  in  Caslille.  He  thus  threatens  an  attack  upon  Gallicia,  In  which 
province  there  are,  I  understand,  sixteen  thousand  men  under  general  Mahi  ; 
but,  Arom  all  1  hear,  I  am  apprehensive  that  that  general  will  make  no  defence, 
and  that  Gallicia  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*' 

SCCTI0!f  X. 

"Afi^rr,  1811. 
^' Your  lordship  will  have  observed,  in  my  recent  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
Portuguese  force,  that  their  numbers  are  much  reduced,  and  I  don't  know 
what  measure  to  recommend  which  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  them. 
All  measures  recommended  to  the  existing  government  in  Portugal  are  either 
rejected,  or  are  neglected,  or  are  so  executed  as  to  be  of  no  use  whatever; 
and  the  countenance  which  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  has  given  to  the 
governors  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  uniformly  manifested  this  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  everything  proposed  fbr  the  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  amelioration  of  their  military  system,  must  tend  to  aggravate 
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these  evils.  The  radical  defect,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  want  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  government,  much  more  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  a  war  as  that  in  wbich  we  are  engaged.  . . . 

'Mhave  not  received  the  consent  of  Gastafios  and  Blake  to  the  plan  of  co- 
operation w^hich  I  proposed  for  the  siege  of  Badajoc ;  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  to  marshal  Beresford  to  desire  him  to  delay  the  siege  till  they  will 
positively  promise  to  act  as  therein  specified,  or  till  I  can  go  to  him  with  a  re- 
enforcement  from  hence.  .  .  . 

'^Depend  upon  it  that  Portugal  should  be  the  foundation  of  all  your  opera- 
tions in  the  Peninsula,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  upon  which  point  I 
have  never  altered  my  opinion.  If  they  are  to  be  offensive,  and  Spain  is  to  be 
the  theatre  of  them,  your  commander  must  be  in  a  situation  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  all  Spanish  authorities ;  by  which  means  alone  he  will  be 
enabled  to  draw  some  resources  firom  the  country  and  some  assistance  from  the 
Spanish  armies." 

SSCTIOll  XI. 

tXTMAGT   or    k    LB-rm    fkOV    HK.    8TUABT    Ti    LOKB  WBLLBSLBT,  BBIATITB  TO 
mSPCTBS  WITH  TIB  PATBIABCI  AND  SOVSA. 

''September  8, 1810. 
^*  I  couM  have  borne  all  this  with  patience,  if  not  accompanied  by  a  direct 
proposal  that  the  fleet  and  transports  should  quit  the  Tagus,  that  the  regency 
should  send  an  order  to  marshal  Beresford  to  dismiss  his  quartermaster-general 
and  military  secretary,  foUowed  by  a  reflection  on  the  persons  composing  the 
family  of  that  ofiicer,  and  by  hints  to  the  same  purpose  respecting  the  Portu- 
guese who  are  attached  to  lord  Wellington." 

SBCTIOIf  XII. 

LETTBR  PBOH  SIB  JOIII  HOOBB    TO  MAJOB  GBEIBBAL    H^KEIIZIB,    COMIAIfDlffG       Ilf 

POBTUAAL. 

SalamancBj  30/A  November,  1808. 

SIB, 

The  armies  of  Spain,  commanded  by  generals  Caslahos  and  Blake,  the  one  in 
Biscay  and  the  other  in  Aragon,  have  been  beaten  and  dispersed.  This  ren- 
ders my  junction  with  sir  David  Baird's  corps  impracticable,  but  if  it  were, 
I  canliot  hope,  with  the  British  alone,  to  withstand  the  formidable  force  whicli 
France  has  brought  against  this  country ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  now  in 
Spain  to  make  head  against  it. 

I  have  ordered  sir  David  Baird  to  fall  back  on  Gorufka,  re-embark,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  Tagus ;  I  myself,  with  the  corps  which  marched  from  Lisbon,  mean 
to  retire  by  Giudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and,  by  taking  up  such  positions  as 
offer,  endeavour  to  defend,  for  a  time,  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  cover 
Lisbon.  But,  looking  forward  that  this  cannot  be  done  for  any  considerable 
time  against  superior  numbers,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  (his 
▼OL.  II.  42 
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noUce,  that  you  may  embark  the  ttoret  of  the  army,  Iceeping  oo  shoK  a»  IKUe 
at  pottiUe  thai  may  impede  a  re-erabarkatioD  of  the  whole  array  tioth  now 
with  you  and  that  which  I  am  bringing. 

We  shall  have  great  difficulties  on  the  frontier  for  subsistence  ;  oolooei 
Murray  wrote  on  this  subject  to  colonel  Donkin  yesterday,  that  supplies  night 
he  sent  f6r  us  to  Abrantes  and  Coimbra.  Some  are  already  at  Oporto,  and 
more  may  be  sent.  I  have  desired  sir  David  Baird,  if  he  has  with  him  a  vic- 
tualler, of  small  draft  of  water,  to  send  her  there.  On  the  subject  of  provi- 
sions the  commissary-general  will  write  more  in  detail,  and  I  hope  you  will 
use  your  influence  with  the  government  of  Portugal  to  secure  its  aid  and 
assistance.  It  will  be  right  to  consider  with  the  Portuguese  officers  and  en- 
gineers what  points  may  be  immediately  strengthened  and  are  most  defensible, 
and  what  use  you  can  make  of  the  troops  with  you  to  support  me  in  my  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  this  subject. 
I  cannot  yet  determine  the  line  I  shall  take  up,  but  generally  it  will  be  Almeida, 
Guarda,  Belmonte,  Baracal,  Gelerico,  Tiseu.  The  Portuguese,  on  their  own 
mountains,  can  be  of  much  use,  and  I  should  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  they  will 
defend  the  Tras  os  Montes.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  probably  write  to  Mr.  ErtkiDe, 
who  now  had  better  remain  at  Lisbon ;  but,  if  be  does  not  write  to  him,  this, 
together  with  colonel  Murray*s  letter  to  colonel  Donkin,  will  be  sufficient  for 
you  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  take  means  for  securing  to  us  not  only  a  aupply  of 
biscuit  and  salt  provisions,  but  the  supplies  of  the  country  for  ourselres  and 
horses,  etc.  In  order  to  alarm  as  little  as  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  more 
troops  are  expected  from  England,  to  join  us  through  Portugal :  thia  will  do 
at  first,  but  gradually  the  truth  will,  of  course,  be  known .  I  am  in  great  want 
of  money,  and  nothing  else  will  secure  the  aid  of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

J.  Moou. 
P.S.    Elvas  should  be  provisioned. 


No.  III. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PERSONS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  CkDlZ. 

sicnoii  I. 

Extract  of  a  letter  ftvm  Mr.  C.  B,  f^amghan,  gecretarr  of  tegtOUm  ai 
Cadis,  to  Mr,  C.  Stuart. 

"March  6, 1810. 
"  I  received  your  letter  of  22d  February.    It  was  indeed  time  that  a  little 
common  sense  should  be  substituted  in  that  country  (Portugal)  for  that  supreme 
humbug  with  which  the  Portuguese  have  hitherto  been  treated. < 

I  This  refers  to  Hr.  Canning'a  lyttAm  of  diplomacy. 
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"When  the  French poM^J  the  Morena^  Mth  January,  the  supreme  junto 
gave  orders  for  the  provincial  Juntas  to  provide  fbr  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  permitted  the  demolition  of  the  fbrta  commanding  the  bqjr  of 
Cadis;  at  the  same  time  the  junto  stole  away  from  Seville  for  Isla  de  Leon. 
Romana  and  Bartholomew  Frere  remained  till  the  24th  of  January,  Seville 
being  in  commotion,  demanding  that  the  supreme  junto  should  he  abolished. 
Monti  jo  and  Palafox  have  been  released  from  prison,  and  the  former  sent  an 
order  to  Rcmana  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  junto.  He  was  desired  to 
take  the  command  of  Seville ;  according  to  B.  Frere*s  account  a  most  perilous 
post,  as  the  people  had  no  arms.  Why  was  this  fact  not  known  after  the 
defeat  of  Ocafia?  And  why  also  were  the  immense  stores  of  cannon,  ammu- 
DilloD,  etc.  etc.,  accumulated  at  Seville,  not  moved  to  Cadiz.  Romana,  to 
avoid  the  defence  of  Seville,  got  appointed  to  bring  down  Del  Parque*s  army 
to  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  the  people  appointed  a  militory  junto,  namely, 
Castohos,  Montijo,  Palafox,  and  Romana. 

'^  Frere  set  ofiF  for  Cadiz,  and  at  Xeres  found  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, etc.,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  people  of  Seville.  January  96th,  the 
authority,  of  the  supreme  junto  of  Seville  was  disavowed  at  Cadiz,  and  a 
junto  of  defence  elected,  and  on  the  30th  the  supreme  junta  assembled  to  nomi- 
nate a  regency,  namely,  Castoftos,  Escano,  Saavedra,  bishop  of  Orense,  and 
Lardizabal,  a  deputy  to  the  cortez  recently  arrived  f^om  Mexico. . . .  Cadiz  was 
saved  from  being  surprised  by  the  French  by  the  arrival  of  Albuquerque.  . .  . 

The  French  appeared  at  the  bridge  of  Zuazo I  never  felt  so  little  hope  of 

Spanish  independence  as  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
French  into  Andalusia  that  makes  me  despair,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
hate  been  received  by  the  people.  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Grenada  and 
Malaga  surrendered  to  them  without  a  shot  being  fired  by  the  in tiabi touts, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  studiously  endeavouring  to  profit  from  this  dispirited  stote 
of  the  people  to  conciliate  them.  Three  thousand  Spaniards,  well  paid,  well 
clothed,  and  well  fed,  are  at  this  moment  doing  duty  at  Seville  in  Ids  ser- 
vice ;  while  upon  this  last  spot  of  ground  that  remains,  a  government  has 
been  estoblished  professing  indeed  to  act  upon  very  different  principles  to  the 
last,  but  without  having  yet  accomplished  one  single  act  that  can  tend  to  pro- 
cure them  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  protected  by  a  Spanish  force,  wretch- 
edly  clothed,  their  pay  in  arrear  to  an  immense  amount,  and  by  no  means 
well  fed.  We  now  hear  of  disciplining  an  army,  but  very  little  has  been  done 
towards  it  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the  Soto.  Depend  upon  it  Cadiz 
must  be  fended  by  the  English." 

SBCTIOll  II. 

Mr.  C.  B.  raughan  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart. 

<'  Cadis,  March  38, 1810. 
''The  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  and  the  junto  has  ended. 
The  duke  is  going  to  England  on  a  special  mission,  and  Whittingham  proposes 
to  go  with  him.  Depend  upon  it  they  will  do  their  best  to  get  out  to  South 
America.  But  the  duke  is  so  weak  a  man,  so  hasty,  and  so  much  the  dupe  of 
others,  that  I  cannot  think  it  prudent  to  give  him  any  assittonce  in  such 
views." 

4r 
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ticriON  III. 

Mr.  C.  B,  raughan  to  Mr.  C.  Simari. 

''  The  pontoon  ran  upon  the  French  coast  with  54  staff-officert,  337  i 
and  S4S  soldiers,  French  prisoners  of  war.  The  boats  were  under  the  bemM^ 
necessity  of  firing  into  her,  while  the  poor  devils  were  attempUng  to  escape, 
and  at  last  she  was  set  fire  to  before  all  the  prisoners  bad  been  able  to  get 
ashore.  To  me  this  is  a  most  disgusting  event  in  war ;  there  were  atoo  eleven 
officers'  wives  on  board  !** 

General  Graham  fo  Mr.  Simari. 

"  Mqr  18,  1810. 
''You  will  hear  of  the  escape  of  a  great  number  of  French  ofllcers  bj  the 

pontoon.  They  were  confined  in  going  adrift  in  a  gale  the  other  night The 

Spaniards  are  very  angry,  and  regret  thai  this  huik  wae  moieeion  fire  6e/brv 
Me  pri9aners  got  on  ihare.  1  am  afk*aid  our  gon-boats  fired  into  her,  bol  1 
was  glad  to  hear  that  our  officer  of  artillery  at  Pontales,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  upper  batteries,  (where  the  only  two  guns  of  the  fort  thai  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  hulk  were,)  refused  to  fire  on  the  poor  derila,  spsoi^ 
of  them  most  uniueiiyeonflned  since  the  baitleofBajienl'* 

Mr,  VaughantoMr.  Stuart. 

*'June  2,  1810. 
'^  Another  pontoon  went  on  shore  a  f^w  days  ago,  on  the  French  side  of  the 
bay.  It  was  the  hospital-ship,  and  so  severe  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  it  ^  amr 
boats  that  few  of  the  prisoners  escaped,  and  many  were  burned  to  death  when 
the  hulk  took  fire.  I  like  not  such  scenes,  but  we  always  continue  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  share  of  odium  for  the  least  possible  good  !*' 

SECTIOn  IT. 

Extract  fivm  the  correspondence  of  an  officer  of  Engineers  empkired 

at  Cadiz. 

"^<ir  7,1810. 
''We  have  at  last  broke  ground  for  some  works,  but  I  am  almost  at  a  loss 
to  eiplain  to  you  the  cause  of  our  delay.  The  truth  is,  we  left  England  so  ill 
provided  with  tools  and  other  requisites  for  beginning  works  that  till  lately  it 
has  been  positively  impossible  to  commence,  even  on  a  small  scale,  from  our 
own  resources  and  number  of  men.  These  facts,  with  the  backwardness  of 
the  Spaniards  to  contribute  either  stores  or  workmen  to  the  general  cause, 
have  kept  us  so  long  inactive.  We  have  now  one  thousand  three  hundred 
men  at  work,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance  has  supplied  us  with  more  tools." 
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MCTIOIf  V. 

*'l8la,  June  1, 1810. 
'^  We  might  defy  the  power  of  France  to  expel  us  by  force  from  hence  if  all 
vere  done  that  might  be  done,  or  even  what  is  projected,  but  we  have  only 
British  troops  at  work  on  this  important  position,  and  our  numbers  will  not 

permit  the  progress  which  the  exigency  of  affairs  requires We  have  in  our 

respected  general  (Graham)  a  confidence  which  is  dayly  on  the  increase.  He 
has  a  mind  and  temper  well  adapted  to  encounter  difficulties  which  less 
favoured  dispositions  could  not  bear.  We  may  possibly  maintain  our  ground. 
If  we  do,  although  our  success  may  have  none  of  the  brilliancy  of  victory,  yet 
his  merits,  who,  by  patience,  prudence,  and  self-possession,  shall  have  kept  all 
quiet  within  our  lines,  preserved  tolerable  harmony,  and  kept  an  enterprising 
enemy  off  with  very  inadequate  means,  should  be  rewarded  by  bis  country*s 
good  opinion,  although  none  but  those  who  have  witnessed  can  fully  estimate 
the  value  of  his  exertions.  On  the  whole,  our  situation  may  be  said  to 
inspire  hope,  though  not  security  :  to  animate  resistance,  though  not  to 
promise  victory." 

sicTion  VI. 

^'June^,  1810. 
^M  have  been  attending  a  committee  of  Spanish  engineers  and  artillery-offi- 
cers, to  settle  some  determinate  plan  for  taking  up  the  ground  near  the  town 
of  l^a  Isia;  but  they  will  enter  into  no  views  which  include  the  destruction  of 
a  bouse  or  garden.  They  continue  to  propose  nothing  but  advanced  batteries 
upon  the  marsh  in  front  of  the  town,  the  evident  object  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  shells  of  the  enemy  rather  farther  ftrom  the  houses.  At  a  general  attack, 
all  this  would  be  lost  and  carried,  by  small  parties  eoming  in  on  the  flanks  and 
gorges.  Instead  of  deepening  the  ditches  and  constructing  good  redooMs  at 
every  seven  hundred  yards,  this  is  what  they  propose,  although  we  offsr  to 
perform  the  labour  for  them.  On  a  barren  spot  they  will  agree  to  our  work- 
ing ;  but  of  what  service  is  one  redoubt,  if  unaupported  by  a  collateral  defence, 
and  if  a  genera]  system  is  not  attended  to?  We  have  now  been  here  three 
months,  and  although  they  have  been  constantly  urged  toconttmct  sonielliing 
at  that  w  eak  tongue  of  low  land,  St.  Petri,  still  nothing  of  importance  is 
begun  upon,  nor  do  I  imagine  they  will  agree  to  any  work  of  strength  at  that 
point.  I  am  almost  in  despair  of  seeing  this  place  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to 
resist  an  army  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  which  I  am  convin- 
ced it  is  capable  of We  have  now  one  thousand  three  hundred  labourers 

of  the  line  and  eighty  carpenters,  but,  for  the  latter,  the  timber  we  are  supplied 
with  from  our  ally  is  so  bad  that  these  artificers  produce  not  more  than  one- 
fiflh  or  one-sixth  what  they  would  be  capable  of  if  the  materials  were  good. 
To  judge  ftom  their  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  them  determined  to 
oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  even  in  La  Isla,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  there  ever 
being  a  siege  of  Cadiz  itself.  ...  Of  our  seven  subaTlems  of  engineers,  two 
are  generally  ill;  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  get  assistance  from  the  line. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  work  is  neither  so  well  nor  so  speedily  executed. 
We  ought  to  have  many  more  (engineers)  It  is  not  economy  in  the 
government ;  and  with  lord  Wellington  they  have  hardly  any  with  the  army.** 
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EXTRACTS    FROM  THE   OFFICIAL   ABSTRACT    OF    MILITART   REPOITS 
FROM  THE  BRITISH  COMMANDERS  AT  CADIZ. 

SICTION  Vtl. 

General  ff'tUiam  SieuH^ri.    Afan^  13, 1810. 

''  The  eneffiy*8  force  was  supposed  to  be  diminished,  but  do  ad?anftage 
could  be  taken  of  it,  on  account  of  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Spanish  troops." 

General  Graham.    AforvA  96, 1810. 

^*  The  isle  of  Leon  required  for  its  defence  a  larger  force  Chan  had  ben 
assigned.    lU  tenure  was,  in  the  then  state  of  the  defences,  rery  precarioai." 

Mqr,  1816. 

'^  General  Blake,  appointed  to  command  the  Spanish  forces,  introduced 
some  degree  of  activity  and  co-operation,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  been 
very  deficient.** 

October,  1810. 

^*  The  progress  made  by  the  enemy  at  the  Trocadero  assumed  a  very  for- 
midable character,  while  the  Spaniards  persisted  in  their  apathy,  and  neglected 
to  tOTtity  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  their  line.** 

January  9,1811. 
....*'  As  far  as  the  exertions  of  the  British  engineers  and  soldiers  under 
my  command  have  been  concerned,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  can 
by  no  means  say  the  same  of  the  Spaniards,  for,  besides  the  reluctance  with 
which  some  of  the  most  essential  measures  of  the  defence  were  agreed  to, 
our  people  were  not  permitted  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  for  the  in- 
trenchment  of  the  left  part  of  the  Cortadura  de  San  Fernando  until  after  mucli 
delay  and  very  unpleasant  contests.** 


No.  IV. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  KING  JOSEPH*S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SXCTIOR  I. 

The  duke  of  Santa  Fi  to  the  King.    Paris,  June  90, 1810. 

(Translation  from  the  SpanUfa. ) 

^'  Will  your  majesty  believe  that  some  politicians  of  Paris  have  arrived  at 
saying,'that  in  Spain  there  is  preparing  a  new  revolution,  very  dangerous  (br 
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the  French ;  and  they  assert  that  the  Spaniards  attached  to  your  majesty  will 
rise  against  them.  Let  your  majesty  consider  if  ever  was  heard  a  more  absurd 
chimera,  and  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  us  if  it  succeeded  in  gaining  any 
credit.  I  hope  that  such  an  idea  will  not  be  believed  by  any  person  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  it  wiH  soon  subside,  being  void  of  probability." 

8ICTI0IV  II. 

Ministerial  letter  from  the  King  to  the  marquis  of  Ahnenara, 
(Tranalatioo  from  the  Spanish.) 

**  The  impolitic  violence  of  the  military  governors  has  attacked  not  only 
men,  and  fields,  and  animals,  but  even  the  most  sacred  things  in  the  nation, 
as  the  memorials  and  the  actions  of  families,  in  whose  preservation  those  only 
are  interested  to  whom  (hey  belong,  and  from  which  strangers  cannot  reap 
the  least  fruit.  In  this  class  are  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom,  called 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  are  fdund  in  the  province  of  Yalladoiid  :  the 
governor,  Kellerman,  has  taken  possession  of  them.  .  .  .  Those  archives, 
from  the  time  of  their  institution,  for  centuries  past,  have  contained  the 
treaties  of  the  kings  since  they  were  known  in  Gaslille ;  also,  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  kindred  of  the  princes,  the  descents  and  titles  of  fannlies, 
pleadings  in  the  tribunals,  decisions  of  the  cortez ;  in  short,  all  that  is  publicly 
interesting  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  privately  to  individuals." 

SECTION  III. 

TTie  Spanish  secretaty  of  state  to  the  duke  of  Santa  Fi.\ 

«  Madrid,  13  septembre  1819. 

.  .  .  .  «  Si  TAndalousie  n^est  pas  entidrement  pacifi^e,  si  la  junte  de  Gadix 
existe  encore,  et  si  les  Anglais  y  exercent  leur  fktale  influence,  on  doit  Tattri- 
buer  en  grande  partie  aux  machinations  et  aux  trames  ourdies  par  la  junte  et 
TAngleterre  au  moment  od  parvint  k  leur  connaissance  ie  d^cret  du  8  f^vrier, 
qui  ^tablitdes  gouverneurs  militaires  dans  la  Navarre,  la  Biscaie,  TAragon  et 
la  Catalogue....  Quelques  gouverneurs  frangais  ayant  traits  ces  provinces 
comme  si  elles  ^talent  absolument  d^tach^es  de  la  monarchic.... 

.  .  .  .  «  Mais  combien  n'est-il  pas  dementi  par  la  conduite  de  certains  gou- 
verneurs qui  paraissent  s*obstiner  k  prolonger  Tinsurrection  d'Espagne  plutdt 
qa'k  la  soumettre!  Car  dans  plusieurs  endroits  on  ne  se  conteiite  pas 
d*exclure  toute  id^e  de  Tautorit^  du  roi,  en  faisant  administrer  la  justice  au 
nom  de  Tempereur,  mais  ce  qui  est  pire,  on  a  exige  que  les  tribunaux  civils 
de  Yalladoiid  et  de  Palencia,  pr^tassent  serment  de  fid^lit^  et  d'ob^issance  k 
Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale,  comme  si  la  nation  espagnole  n*avait  pas  de  roi. » 

8BCTI01T  IV. 

Memorial  f^om  the  duke  of  Santa  Fd  and  marquis  of  Almenara  to  the 
prince  of  ff^agram. 

{ Translation  from  the  Spanish. ) 

"  Paris,  September  16,  1810. 

....*'  The  decrees  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  are  the  same  for  all  the 
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generaU.  The  prince  of  E«iUng,  who  hat  traveised  all  the  proTiaccs  io  the 
borders  of  Portugal,  who  appears  to  be  formiiig  immense  magariaes,  aod 
has  much  greater  necessities  than  the  governors  of  provinces,  has  applied  to 
the  Spanish  prefects,  wlio  have  made  the  arrangements,  and  supplied  )um 
with  even  more  than  he  required ;  and  this  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
people,  for  the  prince  of  Essling  receives  the  blessings  of  the  inhabitants  tf 
the  provinces  through  which  his  troops  pass.  Such  is  the  effect  of  good  order 
and  humanity  amongst  a  people  who  know  the  rules  of  justice,  and  that  war 
demands  sacrifices,  but  who  will  not  suffer  dilapidations  and  useless  vexa- 
lions'' 

SICTIOR  V. 

Intercepied  letter  of  camte  deCasa  f^ahncia,  eounstilor  of  $kae,  wtiUmie 
hUiffifb.    /tiiie  18, 1810. 

« II  y  a  six  nois  que  Ton  ne  nous  paye  point,  et  nous  pirlssoM Avant- 

bier  j*terivls  ft  Almenara,  lui  pelgnant  ma  situation  et  le  priant  de  m*meoat&et 
qnelque  argent  pour  vivre ;  de  me  secourir,  sinon  conme  mfaiislre,  dn  noins 
eomrae  ami.  Hier  Je  restal  trots  beures  dans  son  antiebanbre  < 
r^ponse,  Je  le  vis  enfin,  et  elle  fut  qu'il  n*avait  rien.... 

....  a  Rien  que  la  f^im  ne  m'attend  ai^ourd'hui.  • 


No.  V. 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  LORD  WELLINGTON. 

SBCTIOH   I. 

Cetericoy  M^r  ll>  l^M. 
....  I  observe  that  the  minister  Don  Miguel  Foijas  considers  the  in- 
convenience, on  which  i  had  Uie  honour  of  addressing  yon,  as  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  he  entertains  no  doubt  that  inconvenienees  of  this  description 
will  not  induce  me  to  desist  from  making  the  movemeali  which  1  night  think 
the  defence  of  the  country  would  require.  It  frequently  happens  that  an 
army  in  operation  cannot  procure  the  number  of  carriages  which  it  requires, 
either  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  them,  or  hem  the 
d«flciency  of  the  number  of  earnages  in  the  country.  But  it  has  rarely 
happened  that  an  army,  thus  unprovided  with  carriages,  has  been  obliged  to 
carry  on  its  operations  in  a  country  in  which  there  is  literally  no  food,  and  in 
which,  if  there  was  faod,  there  is  no  money  to  purchase  it;  and,  whenever 
that  has  been  the  case,  the  army  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  maga- 
zines which  the  country  had  refused  or  been  unable  to  remove  to  the  army. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  allied  armies  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and, 
however  trifling  the  difficulty  may  be  deemed  by  the  regency  and  the  ministers, 
I  consider  a  starving  army  to  be  so  useless  in  any  situation,  that  I  shall  cer* 
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taiDly  not  pretend  to  hold  a  pocitioa  or  to  make  any  mov^'inent  in  which  the 
food  of  the  troops  is  not  secured.  I  hsive  no  doubt  of  the  ability. or  the 
willingness  of  the  country  to  do  all  that  can  be  required  of  them,  if  the 
authority  of  the  government  is  properly  exerted  to  force  individuals  to  attend 
to  their  public  duties  rather  than  to  their  private  interests  in  this  time  of  trial. 
I  have  written  this  same  sentiment  to  the  government  so  frequently,  that  they 
must  be  as  tired  of  reading  it  as  I  am  of  writing  it.  But  if  they  expect  that 
individuals  of  the  lower  orders  are  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  their  private 
interests  and  business  to  serve  the  public,  and  mean  to  punish  them  for  any 
omission  in  this  important  duty,  they  must  begin  with  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  These  must  be  forced  to  perform  their  duty,  and  no  name,  however 
illustrious,  and  no  protection,  however  powerful,  should  shield  from  punisb- 
ment  those  who  neglect  the  performance  of  theur  duty  to  the  public  in  tbese 
times.  Unless  tiiese  measures  are  strictly  and  invariably  fallowed,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  any  serious  or  continued  exertion  in  the  country,  and  the  regency 
ought  to  be  aware,  from  the  sentiments  of  his  mi^esty's  government,  which 
I  have  communicated  to  them,  that  the  c<mtiouance  of  bin  majesty's  assistance 
depends  not  on  the  ability  or  the  inclination,  but  oo  the  actual  efl^tual 
exertions  of  the  people  of  Portugal  In  their  own  cause.  I  have  thaughtit 
proper  to  trouble  you  so  much  at  length  upon  this  subject,  in  consequence  Qf 
the  light  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  which  1  bad  stated  to  exist  were 
noticed  by  M.  de  Forjas.  I  have  to  mention,  however,  tl»at,  since  I  wrote  to 
you,  although  there  exist  several  causes  of  complaint  of  different  kinds,  mA 
that  some  examples  must  be  made,  we  have  received  such  assistance  as  has 
enabled  me  to  continue  till  this  time  in  our  positions,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
continue  as  long,  as  may  be  necessary.  I  concur  entirely  in  the  measure  of 
appointing  a  special  commission  to.  attend  the  headquarters  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  and  1  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  without  delay.  I  enclose  a  procla- 
mation which  I  have  issued,  which  I  hope  will  have  some  effect.  It  describes 
nearly  the  crimes,  or  rather  the  omissions,  of  which  the  people  may  be  guilty 
in  respect  to  the  transport  of  the  army;  these  may  be  as  fbllow^ :— 1st,  reflising 
to  supply  carts,  boats,  or  beasts  of  burden,  when  required  ;  2dly,  refusing  to 
remove  their  articles  or  animals  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy ;  5dly,  disobe- 
dience of  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  proceed  to  and  remain  at  any  station 
with  carriages,  boats,  etc.;  4th,  desertion  from  the  service  either  with  or 
without  carriages,  etc.;  5th,  embezzlement  of  provisions  or  stores  which  they 
may  be  employed  to  transport.  The  crimes  or  omissions  of  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates may  be  classed  as  follows  :  —  1st,  disobedience  of  the  orders  of 
their  superiors ;  2d,  inactivity  in  the  execution  of  them  ;  3d,  receiving  bribes, 
to  excuse  certain  persons  f^om  the  execution  of  requisitions  upon  them. 

( Signed )  Wbllimvoh. 

SKGTIOn  II. 

Lord  fVeUingUm  to  M.  Forjas. 

Gouvea,  September  6,  1810. 

MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  SIR, 

1  have  received  yo«r  letter  of  the  tst  of  this  month,  informing  me  that 
you  bfid  placed  before  the  governmeat  of  this  kingdom  uy  despatch  of  the 
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97Ui  of  August,  iDiioaocing  the  melancholy  and  unexpected  newt  of  the  Ion 
of  Almeida,  and  that  the  governmenl  had  iearaed  with  torrow  that  an  ac- 
cident unforeseen  had  prevented  my  moving  to  succour  the  place,  hoping,  at 
the  same  lime,  that  the  depression  of  the  people,  caused  by  such  an  eveot 
will  soon  vanish,  by  the  quick  and  great  successes  which  they  expect  with 
certainty  from  the  efforts  of  the  army.  1  have  already  made  known  to  thr 
government  of  the  kingdom  that  the  fall  of  Almeida  was  unexpected  by  me, 
and  that  1  deplored  its  loss  and  that  of  my  hopes,  considering  it  Itkety  to 
depress  and  afflict  (he  people  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  by  no  meant  my  in- 
tenlton,  however,  in  that  letter,  to  state  whether  it  had  or  had  not  been  my 
intention  to  have  succoured  the  place,  and  I  now  request  the  permittioo  of 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  say  that,  much  as  I  wish  to  remove  the 
impression  which  this  misfortune  has  Justly  made  on  the  public,,  I  do  not 
propose  to  alter  (he  system  and  plan  of  operations  which  have  been  deter- 
mined, after  the  most  serious  deliberation,  as  best  adequate  to  further  the 
general  cause  of  the  allies,  and,  consequently,  Portugal.  I  request  the 
governmenl  to  believe  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  their  confidence 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public;  as,  also,  that  I  am  highly  interested  in  removiBg 
the  anxiety  of  the  public  upon  the  late  misfortune;  but  I  should  fori^^  ray 
duly  to  my  sovereign,  to  the  prince  regent,  and  to  the  cause  in  general,  if  1 
should  permit  public  clamour  or  panic  to  induce  me  to  change,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  system  and  plan  of  operations  which  1  have  adopted,  after  mature 
consifleration,  and  which  daily  experience  shows  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to 
produce  a  good  end. 

(Signed)  WsLLUfcroif. 

SECTION  ni. 

Gouvea,  SepUmberT^  1810. 
....  In  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  miserable  intrigues,  I  beg 
that  you  will  inform  the  government  that  /  tcUl  not  stox  >°  the  country, 
and  that  1  will  advise  the  king's  government  to  withdraw  the  assistance 
which  his  majesty  afifords  them,  if  they  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the 
appointment  of  marshal  Beresford's  staff,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  or  with 
the  operations  of  the  army,  or  with  any  of  (he  points  which,  with  the 
original  arrangements  with  marshal  Beresford,  were  referred  exclusively  to 
his  management.  I  propose,  also,  to  report  to  his  majesty's  government, 
and  ref^r  to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken,  if  the  Portu- 
guese government  refiise  or  delay  to  adopt  the  civil  and  political  arrangements 
recommended  by  me,  and  corresponding  with  the  military  operations  which 
I  am  carrying  on.  The  preparatory  measures  f6r  the  destruction  of,  or  rather 
rendering  useless  the  mills,  were  suggested  by  me  long  ago,  and  marshal 
Beresford  did  not  write  to  government  upon  them  till  I  had  reminded  him  a 
second  time  of  my  wishes  on  the  subject.  I  now  beg  leave  to  recommend 
that  these  preparatory  measures  may  be  adopted  not  only  in  the  country 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Bfondego,  laying  north  of  Torres  Vedras,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed,  but  that  they  shall  be  forthwith  adopted  in  all  parts  of  Por- 
tugal, and  that  the  magistrates  and  others  may  be  directed  to  render  useless 
the  mills,  upon  receiving  orders  to  do  so  from  the  military  officers.    1  have 
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already  adopted  this  measure  with  success  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
roust  be  adopted  in  others  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  may 
endeavour  to  penetrate ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  person  who  will  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  only  consistent  with  all  the  other  measures  which, 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  recommended  to  government  to  impede 
and  make  difficult,  and  if  possible  prevent,  the  advance  and  establishment  of 
the  enemy's  force  in  the  country.  But  it  appears  that  the  government  have 
lately  discovered  that  we  are  all  wrong;  they  have  become  impatient  for  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  central  Junta,  call  out  for  a  battle 
and  early  success.  If  I  had  had  the  power  I  would  have  prevented  the  Spanish 
armies  ft*om  attending  to  this  call ;  and  if  I  had,  the  cause  would  now  have 
been  safe ;  and,  having  the  power  now  in  my  hands,  I  will  not  lose  the  only 
chance  which  remains  of  saving  the  cause,  by  paying  the  smallest  attention  to 
the  senseless  suggestions  of  the  Portuguese  government.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  much  hurt  at  this  change  of  conduct  in  the  government ;  and,  as  I  must 
attribute  it  to  the  persons  recently  introduced  into  the  government,  it  affords 
additional  reason  with  me  for  disapproving  of  their  nomination,  and  I  shall 
write  upon  the  subject  to  the  prince  regent,  if  I  should  hear  any  more  of  this 
conduct.  I  leave  you  to  communicate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  letter  that 
you  may  thiidc  proper  to  the  regency. 

( Signed)        WiLLiHOToir. 

SECTION  IV. 

Rio  Mqyar,  October  6, 1810. 
....  You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  biform  the  regency,  and  above  all 
the  principal  Souza,  that  his  mijesty  and  the  prince  regent  having  intrusted 
me  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the 
military  operations,  I  will  not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with 
them.  That  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops,  and  where  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  enemy,  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system  formed  upon  mature 
consideration,  upon  any  suggestion  of  theurs.  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  do, 
and  they  are  not;  and  I  recommend  to  them  to  look  to  the  measures  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  which  I  long  ago  recommended  to  them,  viz.  to 
provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  the  army  and  of  the 
people,  while  the  troops  will  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  As  for  pruicipal 
Souza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him,  from  me,  that  I  have  had  no  satisfaction  in  trans- 
acting the  business  of  this  country  since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that,  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military  operations,  of  which  I 
hope  to  see  the  successful  termination,  1  shall  continue  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
end,  but  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula 
for  one  moment  after  I  shall  have  obtained  bis  majesty's  leave  to  resign  my 
charge,  if  principal  Souza  is  to  remain  either  a  member  of  the  government  or 
^  continue  at  Lisbon.  Either  he  must  quit  the  country  or  I  will :  and,  if  1 
should  be  obliged  to  go,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal  at  least, 
and  the  prince  regent,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reasons.  From  the 
letter  of  the  3d,  which  I  have  received  firom  M.  Forjas,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
government  was  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  and 
that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  all  further  defence  firuitless,  by 
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disturbing  the  minds  of  the  populace  at  Lisbon,  they  would  have  done  their 
duty  by  adopting  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  town ;  but  I  sap- 
pose  that,  like  other  weak  individuals,  they  add  duplicity  to  their  weakness, 
and  that  their  expressions  of  approbation,  and  even  gratitude,  were  intended 
to  convey  censure. 

( Signed )       Wuuif  ator. 

P.  S.— All  I  ask  from  the  Portuguese  regency  is  tranquillity,  in  the  town  of 
Lisbon,  and  provisions  for  their  own  troops  while  they  will  be  employed  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  success;  but,  as  I  have 
fought  a  sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that  the  result  of  any  one  is  not 
certain,  even  with  the  best  arrangements,  1  am  anxious  that  the  government 
should  adopt  preparatory  arrangements,  and  take  out  of  the  enemy's  way 
those  persons  and  their  families  who  would  suffer  if  they  were  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

SSCTIOlf   V. 

Pero  Negro,  October  28, 1810. 
The  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  supply,  which  the  government  have  been 
informed  have  been  removed  from  the  island  of  Lizirias,  are  still  on  the 
island,  and  most  probably  the  secretary  of  state,  Don  M.  Forjas,  who  was  at 
Alhandra  yesterday,  will  have  seen  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whether 
the  government  propose  to  take  any  and  what  steps  to  punish  the  magistrates 
who  have  disobeyed  their  orders  and  have  deceived  them  by  false  reports. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia,  absent  from  their  corps,  are  liable  to 
penalties  and  punishments,  some  of  a  civil,  others  of  a  military  nature :  first, 
they  ai«  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  personal  property,  upon  information 
that  they  are  absent  from  their  corps  without  leave ;  seeoadly,  they  are  liable 
to  he  transferred  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  regiments  of  the  tine,  upon  the  same 
information;  and,  lastly,  they  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  desertion  Inflicted 
by  the  nnlitary  tribunals.  The  two  first  are  penalties  which  depend  upon  tlie 
civil  magistrate,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  heard  of  one  instance  In 
which  the  magistrates  of  Lisbon,  or  in  which  the  government  had  called  upoa 
the  magistrates  at  Lisbon  to  carry  into  execution  the  law  in  either  of  these 
respects.  I  entreat  them  to  call  for  the  names  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
absent  without  leave  from  any  one  of  the  Lisbon  regiments  of  militia,  to  dis< 
grace  anyone  or  more  of  the  principal  officers,  in  a  public  manner,  for  their 
shameful  desertion  of  their  posts  In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  seize  and 
dispose  of  the  whole  property  of  the  militia  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and 
to  send  these  men  to  serve  with  any  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  1  entreat 
them  to  adopt  these  measures  without  favour  or  distinction  of  any  individuals 
in  respect  to  any  one  regiment,  and  to  execute  the  laws  bon4  /Uh  upon  the 
subject;  and  1  shall  be  satisfied  of  their  good  intentions,  and  shall  believe  that 
they  are  sincerely  desirous  of  saving  the  country;  but,  if  we  are  to  go  on  as 
we  have  hitherto,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  give  large  subsidies  and  to  expend 
large  sums  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which  those  most  interested  sit  by  and 
take  no  part,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  government,  with  laws  and  powers 
to  force  the  people  to  exertion  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  is  placed,  are  aware  of  the  evil  but  neglect  their  duty  and  omit  to  put 
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the  laws  In  execution,  I  must  belieTe  their  professions  to  be  felse,  that  they 
look  to  little  dirty  popularity  instead  of  to  save  their  country ;  that  they  are 
unftithftil  servants  to  their  master,  and  persons  in  whom  his  allies  can  place 
DO  confidence.  In  respect  to  the  military  law,  it  may  be  depended  upon  that 
It  will  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that  the  day  will  yet  come  on  which 
those  military  persons  who  have  deserted  their  duty  in  these  critical  times 
will  be  punished  as  they  deserve.  The  governors  of  the  kingdom  f6rget  the 
innumerable  remonstrances  which  have  been  forwarded  to  them  on  the  defects 
in  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial,  which,  m  times  of  active  war,  render 
them  and  their  sentences  entirely  nugatory.  As  an  additional  instance  of 
these  defects,  I  mention  that  officers  of  the  Olivera  regiment  of  militia,  who 
behaved  ill  in  the  action  with  the  enemy  at  Villa  Nova  de  Fosboa,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  last,  and  a  court  martial  was  immediately  assembled  for 
this  trial,  are  still,  in  the  end  of  October,  under  trial,  and  the  trial  will,  pro- 
bably, not  be  concluded  till  Christmas.  In  like  manner,  the  military  trial  of 
those  deserters  of  the  militia,  after  assembling  officers  and  soldiers  at  great 
inconvenience  for  the  purpose,  cannot  possibly  be  concluded  till  the  period 
will  have  gone  by  in  which  any  benefit  might  be  secured  f^om  the  example  of 
the  punishment  of  any  one  or  number  of  them.  The  defect  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  military  law  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  government, 
and  a  remedy  for  the  evil  has  been  proposed  to  them,  and  has  been  approved 
of  by  the  prince  regent.  But  they  will  not  adopt  it;  and  it  would  be  much 
better  if  there  was  no  law  for  the  government  of  tlie  army  than  that  the  ex- 
isting laws  should  continue  without  being  executed 

( Signed )       Wbllihgtoiv  . 

SECTION  VI. 

October  29, 1810. 
....  In  answer  to  lord  Wellesley's  queries  respecting  the  Portuguese 
regency,  my  opinion  is  that  the  regency  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  prince 
regent,  but  during  his  pleasure;  they  ought  to  hare  full  power  to  act  in  every 
possible  case,  to  make  appointments  to  offices,  to  dismiss  from  office,  to  make 
and  alter  laws,  in  short,  every  power  which  the  prince  himself  could  possess 
if  he  were  on  the  spot.  They  ought  to  report,  in  detail,  their  proceedings  on 
every  subject,  and  their  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  every  measure.  The 
prince  ought  to  decline  to  receive  any  application  from  any  of  his  officers  or 
subjects  in  Portugal  not  transmitted  through  the  regular  channels  of  the  go> 
vernment  here,  and  ought  to  adopt  no  measure  respecting  Portugal  not  re- 
commended by  the  regency.  The  smaller  the  number  of  persons  composing 
the  regency  the  better;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove 
any  of  the  persons  now  composing  it  excepting  principal  Souia,  with  whom  1 
neither  can  nor  villi  have  any  official  intercourse.  The  patriarch  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  necessary  evil.  He  has  acquired  a  kind  of  popularity  and  confidence 
through  the  country  which  would  increase  if  he  was  removed  from  office, 
and  be  is  the  kind  of  man  to  do  much  mischief  if  he  was  not  employed.  If  we 
should  succeed  in  removing  the  principal  (which  tnust  be  done),  1  think  the 
patriarch  will  take  warning,  and  will  behave  better  in  future.  In  respect  to 
military  operations,  there  can  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  regency  or 
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anytiody  else.  If  there  It,  I  can  no  longer  be  retpontiUe.  If  our  own  go- 
vemment  choose  to  interfere  themselves,  or  that  the  prince  r^ent  should  in- 
terfere, they  have  only  to  give  me  their  orders  in  detail,  and  I  will  carry  t 
strictly  into  execution,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities;  and  I  will  be  i 
for  nothing  hut  the  execution ;  hut,  if  1  am  to  be  responsible,  I  matl  have  Ml 
discretion  and  no  Interference  on  the  part  of  the  regency  or  nBybody  else.  I 
should  like  to  see  principal  Souxa's  detailed  instructions  for  his  *^  etmhtuM- 
dos"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  If  principal  Soma  does  not  go  to  Eng- 
land, or  somewhere  out  of  Portugal,  the  country  will  be  lost.  The  time  we 
lose  in  discussing  matters  which  ought  to  be  executed  Immedinidy,  and  in  ihe 
wrong  direction  given  to  the  deliberations  of  the  government,  is  incoDceivable. 
The  gentlemen  destined  for  the  Alemtcjo  ought  to  have  been  m  tke  ptmmtt 
on  the  evening  of  the  94th,  but,  instead  of  tiwl,  three  vahiable  days  of  Sm 
weather  will  have  been  lost,  hceaase  the  government  do  not  choose  to  take 
part  in  our  arrangements,  which,  however  undeniably  beneficial,  will  not  be 
much  liked  by  those  whom  it  will  aff^t ;  although  it  is  certain  that,  sooner  or 
later,  these  persons  must  and  will  be  ruined,  by  leaving  behind  them  all  their 
valuable  property,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  this  part  of  the  country,  everythii^ 
which  can  enable  the  enemy  to  remain  in  the  country.  In  answer  to  M .  de 
Forjas*  note  of  the  99d,  enclosed  in  yours,  (without  date,)  1  have  to  say  that 

1  know  of  no  carriages  employed  by  the  British  army  excepting  by  the  commis- 
sary-gcneral,  and  none  are  detained  that  1  know  of.  1  wish  that  the  Portu- 
guese government,  or  its  ofilcers,  would  stale  the  names  of  those  who  have 
detained  carriages,  contrary  to  my  repeated  orders ;  or  the  regiment,  or  where 
they  are  stationed ;  but  this  they  will  never  do.  All  that  we  do  with  the  car- 
riages is  to  send  back  sick  in  them,  when  there  are  any.  It  will  not  answer 
to  make  an  engagement  that  the  wheel-carriages  from  Lisbon  shall  not  come 
forther  than  Bucellas,  Hontechlque,  etc. ;  many  articles  required  by  the  army 
cannot  be  carried  by  mules,  and  the  carriages  must  come  on  with  them  here. 
In  many  cases  the  Portuguese  troops  in  particular  are  ill  provided  with  mules, 
therefore  this  must  be  left  to  the  commissary-general  of  the  army,  under  a 
recommendation  to  him,  if  possible,  not  to  send  the  Lisbon  wheel-carriages 
beyond  the  places  above  mentioned.  I  wish,  in  every  case,  that  a  regulation 
made  should  be  observed,  and  the  makers  of  regulations  should  take  care 
always  to  frame  them  as  that  they  can  be  observed,  which  is  the  reason  of 
my  entering  so  particularly  into  this  point. 

( Signed )       Wbllhigtoii  . 

SBCTfO!!  VII. 

Pero  Negro,  October  Z\,  1810. 
....  I  am  glad  that  the  gentlemen  feel  my  letters,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  take  some  decided  steps  as  well 
regarding  the  provisions  in  the  Alemtejo  as  the  desertion  of  the  militia.  The 
ordenan^  artillery  now  begin  to  desert  from  the  works,  although  they  are 
led  by  us  with  English  rations  and  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
own  troops.  Your  note,  No.—,  of  the  90th,  is  strictly  true  in  all  its  parts,  the 
French  could  not  have  staid  here  a  week  if  all  the  provisions  had  been  remov- 
ed, and  the  length  of  time  they  can  now  stay  depends  upon  the  quantity 
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remaining  of  what  they  have  fdund  in  places  from  which  there  existed  means 
of  removing  everything,  if  the  quantity  had  been  ten  times  greater.  They  are 
stopped  e£Fectually{  in  front  all  the  roads  are  occupied,  and  they  can  get  no- 
ttiing  from  their  rear;  but  all  the  military  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  are  useless  if  they  can  find  subsistence  on  the  ground  which  they  occupy. 
For  what  I  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  their  position 
till  the  whole  French  army  is  brought  to  their  assistance.  It  is  heart-breaking 
to  contemplate  the  chance  of  fiiilure  from  such  obstinacy  and  folly ! 

( Signed )       Wellington  . 

81CT10N  VIII. 

Pero  Negro,  November  1, 1810. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  can  produce  volumes  of  papers  to 
prove  that  they  gave  orders  upon  the  several  subjects  to  which  the  enclosures 
relate,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  they  would  state  whether  any  ma- 
gistrate or  other  person  has  been  punished  for  not  obeying  those  orders.  The 
foct  is  that  the  government,  after  the  appointment  of  principal  Souza  to  be  a 
member  of  the  regency,  conceived  that  the  war  could  be  maintained  upon  the 
frontier,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  myself  and  of  every  military  officer  in 
the  country,  and,  instead  of  giving  positive  orders  preparatory  to  the  event 
which  was  most  likely  to  occur,  viz.  that  the  allied  army  would  retire,  they 
spent  much  valuable  time  in  discussing,  with  me,  the  expediency  of  a  measure 
which  was  quite  impracticable,  and  omitted  to  give  the  orders  which  were 
necessary  for  the  evacuation  of  the  country  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Mondego  by  the  inhabitants.  Then,  when  convinced  that  the  army  would 
retire,  they  first  imposed  that  duty  on  me,  although  they  must  have  known 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  names,  the  nature  of  the  offices,  the  places  of  abode 
of  the  different  magistrates  who  were  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
measure,  and,  moreover,  I  have  but  one  gentleman  in  my  family  to  give  me 
any  assistance  in  writing  the  Portuguese  language,  and  they  afterwards  issued 
the  orders  themselves,  still  making  them  referable  to  me,  without  my  know- 
ledge or  consent,  and  still  knowing  that  I  had  no  means  whatever  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  country,  and  they  issued  them  at  the  very  period  when  the 
enemy  was  advancing  from  Almeida.  If  I  had  not  been  able  to  stop  the 
enemy  at  Busaco  he  must  have  been  in  his  present  situation  long  before  the 
order  could  have  reached  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  AU  this  conduct 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  a  desire  to  avoid  to  adopt  a  measure 
which,  however  beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  was  likely  to 
disturb  the  habits  of  indolence  and  ease  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  measure  upon  me  and  upon  the  British  government.  I  avowed, 
in  my  proclamation,  that  I  was  the  author  of  that  measure,  and  the  govern- 
ment might  have  sheltered  themselves  under  that  authority;  but  the  principle 
of  the  government  has  lately  been  to  seek  for  popularity,  and  they  will  not  aid 
in  any  measure,  however  beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  which 
may  be  unpopular  with  the  mob  of  Lisbon.  I  cannot  agree  in  the  justice  of 
the  expression  of  the  astonishment  by  the  secretary  of  state  that  the  measure 
should  have  been  executed  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  all.  The  same 
measure  was  carried  into  complete  execution  in  Upper  Beira,  notwithstanding 
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that  the  army  was  in  that  proyince,  and  the  means  of  transport  were  required 
for  its  service,  not  a  soul  remained,  and,  excepting  at  Goimbra,  to  which 
town  my  personal  authority  and  influence  did  not  reach,  not  an  article  of  any 
description  was  left  behind ;  and  all  the  mills  upon  the  Coa  and  Hondego, 
and  their  dependent  streams,  were  rendered  useless.  But  there  were  no 
discussions  there  upon  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  war  upon  the  frontier. 
The  orders  were  given,  and  they  were  obeyed  in  time,  and  the  enemy  suffer- 
ed accordingly.  In  this  part  of  the  country^  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
of  having  a  place  of  security  to  retire  to,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
water-carriage,  notwithstanding  that  the  Tagus  was  fordable  in  many  places 
at  the  period  when  the  inhabitants  should  have  passed  their  properly  to  the 
left  of  the  river,  and  fortunately  filled  at  the  moment  the  enemy  approached 
its  banks ;  the  inhabitants  have  fled  from  their  habitations  as  they  would  have 
done  under  any  circumstances,  without  wailing  orders  from  me  or  from  the 
government;  but  they  have  left  behind  tfaem  everything  that  could  be  useful 
to  the  enemy,  and  could  subsist  their  army,  and  all  the  mills  untouched ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  enemy  still  remain  in  our  front,  notwithstanding  that  their 
communication  is  cut  ofF  with  Spain  and  with  every  other  military  body;  and 
if  the  provisions  which  they  have  found  will  last,  of  which  I  can  have  no 
knowledge,  they  may  remain  till  they  will  be  joined  by  the  whole  Frendi 
army  in  Spain.  1  believe  that  in  Santarem  and  Villaflranca  alone,  both 
towns  upon  the  Tagus,  and  both  having  the  advantage  of  water-carriage,  (he 
enemy  found  subsistence  f6r  their  army  f6r  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Thus  will  appear  the  difference  of  a  measure  adopted  in  time,  and  the  delay 
of  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  I  only  wish  that  the  country  and  the  allies  may 
not  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  the  ill-fated  propensity  of  the  existing 
Portuguese  regency  to  seek  popularity.  In  the  same  manner  the  other 
measure  since  recommended,  viz.  the  removal  of  the  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Alemtejo  to  places  of  security  has  be«n  delayed  by  every  means  in 
the  power  of  the  government,  and  has  been  adopted  at  last  against  their  incli- 
nation :  as  usual,  they  commenced  a  discussion  with  me  upon  the  expediency 
of  preventing  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Tagus,  they  then  sent  their  civil 
officer  to  me  to  receive  instructions,  and  afterwards  they  conveyed  to  him  an 

instruction  of  the ,  to  which  1  propose  to  draw  the  attention  of  his 

royal  highness  the  prince  regent  and  of  his  majesty*s  government.  His  royal 
highness  and  his  majesty's  government  will  then  see  in  what  manner  the  ex- 
isting regency  are  disposed  to  co-operate  with  me.  The  additional  order  of 
the  SOth  of  October,  marked  5  in  the  enclosures  from  M.  Forjas,  show  the 
sense,  which  the  regency  themselves  entertained  of  the  insufficiency  of  their 
original  instructions  to  the  disembargador  Jacinto  Paes  de  Matos.  I  may 
have  mistaken  the  system  of  defence  to  be  adopted  for  this  country,  and  prin- 
cipal Souza  and  other  members  of  the  regency  may  be  better  judges  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  troops  and  of  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  than  I  am.  In  this 
case  they  should  desire  his  majesty  and  the  prince  regent  to  remove  me  ttom 
the  command  of  the  array.  But  they  cannot  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  they  know  that  there  is  not  a  moment  of  ray  time, 
nor  a  faculty  of  my  mind,  that  is  not  devoted  to  promote  it;  and  the  records 
of  this  government  will  show  what  1  have  done  for  them  and  their  country. 
If,  therefore,  they  do  not  manifest  their  dissatisfaction  and  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  measures  which  I  adopt  by  desiring  that  I  should  be  removed, 
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they  are  bound,  as  bonest  men  and  faithful  servants  to  their  prince,  to  co- 
operate with  me  by  all  means  in  their  power,  and  thus  should  neither  thwart 
them  by  opposition,  nor  render  them  nugatory  by  useless  delays  and  discus- 
sions.   Till  lately  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  government;  and  I  regret  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  should  have  been  induced  to  make  a  change  which  has  operated 
80  materially  to  the  detriment  (^  his  people  and  of  the  allies.   In  respect  to  the 
operations  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  the  ordenan^ 
would  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  over  any  of  their  plundering 
parties;  and  1  was  unwilling  to  adopt  any  measure  of  greater  solidity,  from 
my  knowledge,  that,  at  soon  as  circumstances  sliould  render  it  expedient,  on 
any  account,  to  withdraw  the  troops,  which  I  should  have  sent  to  the  left  of 
the  Tagus,  the  ordenan^a  would  disperse.   The  truth  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  government,  every  Portuguese,  into  whose  hands 
a  firelock  is  placed,  does  not  become  a  soldier  capable  of  meeting  the  enemy. 
Experience,  which  the  members  of  the  government  have  not  had,  has  taught 
me  this  truth,  and  in  what  manner  to  make  use  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
troops  in  this  country ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  the  government 
would  leave,  exclusively,  to  marshal  Beresford  and  me,  the  adoption  of  all 
military  arrangements.    The  conduct  of  tlie  governor  of  Setuval  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  cause  of  the  inconvenience  now  felt  oo  the  left  of  the  Tagus. 
He  brought  forward  his  garrison  to  the  river  against  orders,  and  did  not 
reflect,  and  possibly  was  not  aware  as  1  am,  that  if  they  had  been  attacked  in 
that  situation,  as  they  probably  would  have  been,  they  would  have  dispersed  ; 
and  thus  Setuval,  as  well  as  the  regiment,  which  was  to  have  been  its  gar- 
rison, would  have  been  lost.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  at  all  events,  to 
prevent  that  misfortune,  and  to  order  the  troops  to  retire  to  Setuval,  and  the 
ordenan^a  as  usual  dispersed,  and  the  government  will  lose  their  five  hun- 
dred stand  of  new  arms,  and  if  the  enemy  can  cross  the  Tagus  in  time,  their 
tliree-pounders.   These  are  the  consequences  of  persons  interfering  in  military 
operations,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  troops 
which  are  to  carry  them  on.    I  am  now  under  the  necessity,  much  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  army,  of  sending  a  detachment  to  the  left  of  the 
Tagus. 

(Signed)       Wellingtoii. 

SECTION  IX. 

December  5,  1810. 
All  my  proceedings  have  been  founded  on  the  following  principles  :  First, 
That,  by  my  appointment  of  marshal-general  of  the  Portuguese  army  with 
the  same  powers  as  those  vested  in  the  late  duke  de  la  Foens,  I  hold  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  independent  of  the  local  government  of  Portugal.  Se- 
condly, That,  by  the  arrangements  made  by  the  governors  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  king's  government,  when  sir  William  Beresford  was  asked  for  by 
the  former  to  command  the  Portuguese  army,  it  was  settled  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  should  direct  the  general  operations  of 
the  combined  force.  Thirdly,  That,  supposing  that  my  appointment  of 
marshal-general  did  not  give  me  the  independent  control  over  the  operations 
of  the  Portuguese  army,  or  thai,  as  rommnndor-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  I 
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did  not  IHMMM  Un  power  of  dirccUog  Um  operrtkm  of  the  whole  1^ 
amngement  above  referred  to;  It  follows  that  eillier  the  operatkNia  of  the 
two  armlet  mutt  have  been  te|»arated,  or  the  Portugneee  goTemMatvat 
have   bad  the   power  of  direetlng  the  operatkmt  of  the  Britith  aivf. 
Fourthly,  It  never  wat  Intended  that  both  armlet  thould  be  expotcd  (ofhe 
cerUin  lott,  which  would  have  been  the  contequence  of  a  diojoiBted  Oficirtka; 
and,  undoubtedly,  hit  mijetty't  government  never  intended  to  give  over  tke 
Britith  army  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  ducks  and  dnka  of. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  mutt,  in  their  reply  to  my  letter,  eifber  dair 
the  truth  of  thete  principlet,  or  they  mutt  prove  that  my  charge  agnintt  then 
It  without  foundation,  and  that  they  did  not  delay  and  omit  to  adc»pt  varies 
meaturet,  recommended  by  me  and  marthal  Berettord,  caleoInCed  to  aant 
and  corretpond  with  the  operationt  of  the  armlet,  upon  the  propooition  ani 
under  the  influence  of  principal  Sousa,  under  the  pretence  of  diocmaiBg  vrift 
me  the  propriety  of  my  military  arrangementt. 

(Signed)       WncAnicitMi. 

ticnoir  X. 

CarUupo,  Janmafx  ^^9  ^^^1- 
It  it  necettary  that  I  thonid  draw  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  Potts- 
guete  government,  upon  the  earliest  occation,  to  the  tentlments  which  have 
dropped  from  the  patriarch,  in  recent  ditcuttlont  at  the  meeting  of  the  re- 
gency.   It  appeart  that  hit  eminence  hat  expatiated  on  the  inutility  of  layiag 
freth  burdent  on  the  people, '^  which  were  evidentty  for  no  other  puipoi? 
than  to  nourith  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom."    It  mutt  be  reeolleeled 
that  thete  dltcut«k>nt  are  not  thote  of  a  popular  attembiy,  they  can  scaredy 
be  deemed  thote  of  a  miDitterial  council,  but  they  are  those  of  persons  whom 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  hat  called  to  govern  hit  kingdom  in  the 
exitting  critit  of  affairt.    I  have  alwayt  been  in  the  habit  of  contidering  his 
eminence  the  patriarch  at  one  of  thote  in  Portugal  who  are  of  opiniott  that 
all  tacrificet  are  to  be  made,  provided  the  kingdom  could  preterve  its  inde- 
pendence; and  I  think  it  mott  important  that  the  Britith  government,  and  the 
government  of  the  prince  regent,  and  the  world,  thould  be  undeceived.  If  we 
have  been  mistaken  hitherto.    His  eminence  objects  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
turet which  have  for  their  immediate  object  to  procure  fUndt  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  royal  highnesses  armies,  because  a  war  may  exist  in  the  heart  0/ 
the  kingdom,  but  I  am  apprehensive  the  patriarch  forgets  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  common  enemy  first  entered  this  kingdom,  in  the  year  1807,  that  in  which 
they  were  expelled  from  it,  having  had  complete  possession  of  it  in  1808,  and 
that  they  were  again  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Oporto,  and  of  the  two  most 
valuable  provinces  of  the  kingdom  in  1809,  and  the  mode  In  which  they  were 
expelled  from  those  provinces.    He  forgets  that  it  was  staled  to  him  in  Ibe 
month  of  February,  1810,  in  the  presence  of  the  marquis  of  Olhao,  ofDoo 
M.  Forjas,  and  of  Don  Joa  Antonio  Saltar  de  Mendoza,  and  marshal  sir 
W.  G.  Beresford,  that  it  was  probable  the  enemy  would  invade  this  kingdom 
with  such  an  army  as  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  concentrate  all  our  forces 
to  oppose  him  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  that  this  concentration  could 
be  made  with  safety  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  only,  and  that  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  campaign  was  communicated  to  him  which  went  to  briog 
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the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  he  expressed  before  all 
these  persons  his  high  approbation  of  it.  If  he  recollected  these  circumstances 
he  would  observe  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  this  campaign  that  had  not 
been  foreseen  and  provided  lor  by  measures  of  which  he  had  expressed  his 
approbation,  of  whose  consequences  he  now  disapproves.  The  Portuguese 
nation  are  involved  in  a  war  not  of  agression,  or  even  defence  on  their  part, 
not  of  alliance,  not  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  any  political  system, 
for  they  abandoned  all  alliances  and  all  political  systems  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Portugal  made  war  purely  and  simply  to  get 
rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  whose  government  was  established  in  Portugal, 
and  to  save  their  lives  and  properties ;  they  chose  this  lot  tor  themselves,  prin- 
cipally at  the  instigation  of  his  eminence  the  patriarch,  and  they  calledjupon 
his  majesty,  the  ancient  ally  of  Portugal,  whose  alliance  had  been  relinquished  at 
the  requisition  of  the  common  enemy,  to  aid  them  in  the  glorious  effort  which 
they  wished  to  make,  and  to  restore  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  to 
secure  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  inhabitants.  I  will  not  state  the  manner  in 
which  his  m^esty  has  answered  the  call,  or  enumerate  the  services  rendered  to 
this  nation  by  his  army ;  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest,  nothing  can 
make  me  believe  that  the  Portuguese  nation  will  ever  torget  them;  but  when  a 
nation  has  adopted  the  line  of  resistance  to  the  tyrant  under  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  nation  in  1808,  and 
has  been  persevered  in,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  they  intended  to  suffer  none 
of  the  miseries  of  war,  or  that  their  government  act  inconsistently  with  their 
sentiments  when  they  expatiate  on  *'  the  inutility  of  laying  fresh  burdens  on  the 
people,  whieh  were  evidently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  nourish  a  war  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom."  The  patriarch  in  particular  forgets  his  old  prin- 
ciples, his  own  actions  which  have  principally  involved  his  country  in  the 
contest  when  he  talks  of  discontinuing  it,  because,  it  has  again,  for  the  third 
time,  been  brought  into  *^  the  heart  of  the  kingdom."  Although  the  patriarch , 
particularly,  and  the  majority  of  the  existing  government  approved  of  the 
plan  which  I  explained  to  them  in  February,  1810,  according  to  which  it  was 
prolMble  that  this  kingdom  would  be  made  the  seat  of  war,  which  has  since 
occurred,  1  admit  that  his  eminence,  or  any  of  those  members  may  fairly  dis- 
approve of  the  campaign  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  enemy  in  Portugal. 
I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Portuguese  government,  in  more  than  one  despatch, 
the  difficulties  and  risks  which  attended  any  attack  upon  the  enemy*s  position 
in  this  country,  and  the  probable  success  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our 
allies  of  our  perseverance  in  the  plan  which  1  had  adopted,  and  had  hitherto 
followed  so  for  successfully,  as  that  the  allies  have  literally  sustained  no  loss  of 
any  description,  and  this  army  is,  at  this  moment,  more  complete  than  it  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  April  last.  The  inhabitants  of  one  part  of 
the  country  alone  have  suffered  and  are  continuing  to  suffer.  But  without 
entering  into  discussions  which  I  wish  to  avoid  on  this  occasion,  I  repeat,  that 
if  my  counsels  had  been  followed  these  sufferings  would  at  least  have  been 
alleviated,  and  I  observe,  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  the  sufferings 
of  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part  of  any  nation  have  been  deemed  a  reason  for 
refusing  to  adopt  a  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  deliverance  of  the 
whole.  The  patriarch  may,  however,  disapprove  of  the  system  1  have  fol- 
lowed, and  I  conceive  that  he  is  folly  justified  in  desiring  his  migesty  and  the 
prince  regent  to  remove  me  from  the  command  of  these  armies.    This  would 
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be  a  measure  consistent  with  bis  former  condact  in  this  contest,  under  the 
circumstances  of  my  haying  unfortunately  fallen  in  his  opinion,  but  this 
measure  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  refusal  to  concur  in  laying  those  burdens 
upon  the  people  which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  and  to  secure  the  object  of 
the  war.  It  must  be  obvious  to  his  eminence,  and  to  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  real  situation  of  the  aflFairs  of  Portugal,  unless  a  great  effort  is  made 
to  render  the  resources  more  adequate  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  all  plans 
and  systems  of  operations  will  be  alike,  for  the  PoKuguese  array  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  none.  At  this  moment,  although  all  the  corps  are  concentrated 
in  the  neighl)ourbood  of  their  magaxines,  with  means  of  transport,  easy,  by 
the  Tagus ,  the  Portuguese  troops  are  frequently  in  want  of  provisions,  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  transport,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Portuguese  army,  including  the  hospitals,  are  equally  destitute 
of  funds  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  to  perform 
their  duty.  The  deficiencies  and  difficulties  have  existed  ever  since  I  have 
known  the  Portuguese  army,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  must  have  been 
disbanded  more  than  once,  if  it  had  not  been  assisted  by  the  provisions,  stores, 
and  funds,  of  the  British  army.  It  may  likewise  occur  to  his  eminence  that  in 
proportion  as  the  operations  of  the  armies  would  be  more  extended,  the 
expense  would  increase,  and  the  necessity  f6r  providing  adequate  funds  to 
support  it  would  become  more  urgent,  unless,  indeed,  the  course  of  their 
operations  should  annihilate  at  one  blow  both  army  and  expenditure.  The 
objections  then  to  adopt  measures  to  improve  the  resources  of  the  government, 
go  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  war  should  be  carried  on  or  not  in  any 
manner.  By  desiring  his  majesty  and  the  prince  regent  to  remove  me  Arom 
the  command  of  their  armies,  his  eminence  would  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  a 
person  deemed  incapable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
By  objecting  to  improve  the  resources  of  the  country  be  betrays  an  alteration 
of  opinion  respecting  the  contest,  and  a  desire  to  forfeit  its  advantages,  and  to 
give  up  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  security  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  In  my  opinion  the  patriarch  is  in  such 
a  situation  in  this  country  that  he  ought  to  be  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  to  state  distinctly  what  he  meant  by  refusing  to  concur  in  the  mea- 
sures which  were  necessary  to  ensure  the  funds,  to  enable  this  country  to 
carry  on  the  war ;  at  all  events,  I  request  that  this  letter  may  be  communi- 
cated to  him  in  the  regency,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  may  be  forwarded  to  bit 
royal  highness  the  prince  regeut,  in  order  that  his  royal  highness  may  see 
that  I  have  given  his  eminence  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  motives  either 
by  stating  his  personal  objections  to  me,  or  the  alteration  of  his  opinions,  bis 
sentiments,  and  his  wishes,  in  respect  to  the  independence  of  his  country. 

(Signed)  Wellihgtoh. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  REPORT  MADE  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  DALMATiA  TO  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WAGRAM  AND  OF  NEUFCUATEL. 

SECTION   I. 

S6viUe,  A  aoUt  1810. 

Par  une  decision  de  Tempereur,  du  mois  de  f^vrier  dernier,  S.  M.  determine 
qu'&  compter  du  U^  Janvier  toutes  les  d^penses  d'administration  g^n^rale,  du 
g^nie  et  de  I'artillerie,  seront  au  compte  du  gouvernement  espagnol.  Aussitdt 
que  j*en  fus  instruit  je  tollicitai  S.  M.  G.  d'assigner^  cet  effet  une  somme ;  mais 
je  ne  pus  obtenir  que  deux  millions  de  r^aux  (535,000  fr.)  et  encore  le  roi 
entendait-il  que  les  payements  ne  remonlassent  qu'au  mois  de  f^vrier  :  cette 
somme  ^tait  de  beaucoup  insuffisante.  Je  n'ai  cess^  d'en  faire  la  representa- 
tion, ainsi  que  M.  Tintendant  g^n^ral ;  nos  demandes  n*ont  pas  ^t^  accuetllies, 
et,  pour  couYrir  autant  que  possible  la  difference,  j'ai  d(k  avoir  recours  aux 
recetles  extraordinaires  faites  sans  la  participation  des  ministres  espagnols. 
J*espere  que  ce  moyen  r^ussira,  d^j^  m^me  il  a  produit  quelques  sommes. 
L'etat  que  je  mels  ci-joint  fait  connaitre  les  recouvrements  qui  ont  M  operas 
sur  les  fonds  de  535,000  fr.  du  credit  mensuel  ^  T^poque  du  !«'  aoOt,  iesquels 
torment  la  somme  de  3,751,000  fr.;  mais  independamment  il  y  a  eu  des  re- 
celtes  extraordinaires  pour  au  moins  500,000  fr.  qui  ont  regu  la  m^me  destina- 
tion (les  d^penses  d'administralion  g^n^rale ).  Anterieurement  k  cette  ^poque 
j'avais  fait  met(re  ^  la  disposition  de  M.  Tintendant  g^n^ral  des  valeurs  pour 
plus  d'un  million,  qui  devaient  servir  k  payer  une  partie  de  rarm^e.  M.  Tin- 
tendant  general  justifie  de  Temploi  de  toutes  ces  sommes  dans  ses  comples 
gen^raux. 

Les  ministres  de  S.  M.  G.  n'admettent  pas  les  comples  que  je  pr^senle ; 
d'abord  ils  ne  veulent  pas  allouer  la  somme  de  500,000  fr.  qui  a  ete  reporl^e 
k  Particle  des  d^penses  d*administralion  g^nerale,  s'appuyanl  k  ce  sujet  sur  la 
decision  du  roi,  qui  ne  fait  remonter  ces  d^penses  que  jusqu'au  mois  de  fevrier, 
quoique  Tempereur  ait  express^ment  eotenJu  que  le  mois  de  Janvier  devait 
aussi  y  etre  compris ;  ils  ne  veulent  pas  non  plus  reconnailre  les  recetles  extra- 
ordinaires, oix  ils  pr^tendent  en  pr^compter  le  produit  sur  le  credit  mensuel 
de  533,000  fr.  :  il  n'esl  pas  dans  mon  pouvoir  d^admettre  leurs  motifs,  la  deci- 
sion de  Temper eur  est  expresse,  et  taut  que  je  serai  dans  la  situation  delicate 
oQ  je  me  trouve,  mon  devoir  m'obligera  de  pourvoir  aux  besoins  du  service  par 
tons  les  moyeos  praticables. 

Les  recettes  qui  ont  eu  lieu  en  Andalousie  ont  servi  k  toutes  les  d^penses 
de  Tartillerie,  du  g^nie,  des  etats-majors  et  de  radminislration  geuerale,  qui 
sont  vraiment  immenses,  etquoiqu'on  n'ait  absolument  rien  regu  de  France  ni 
de  Madrid,  j'ai  en  m^me  temps  pu  faire  payer  trois  mois  de  soldo  k  rarmue  : 
c'est  sans  doute  bien  peu  quand  il  est  dO  huit  k  dix  mois  d'arriere  k  la  troupe 
et  que  Tinsuffisance  des  moyens  oblige  k  augmenter  encore  eel  arriere,  maiii 
ne  recevant  rien,je  crois  qu*il  m'eiait  imi>08sible  de  mieux  faire.  V.  A.  en 
sera  elle-meme  convaincue  si  elle  veul  s'arreter  un  moment  sur  Tapercu  que 
je  vais  lui  donner  des  charges  que  PAndalousie  supporle. 
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On  coniomme  tous  les  Jourt  prte  de  100,000  rations  de  vivres  et  iO,000  ra- 
tions de  fourra^e;  il  y  a  3,000  maladea  aux  h^pitaux.  La  fbrteresse  de  Jaea, 
le  fort  de  Malaga,  I*Alhambra  de  Grenade,  au-dessut  duquel  on  a  construit  un 
grand  camp  retranch^ ;  tons  lea  chateaux  tur  les  bords  de  la  mer  depuis  leeap 
de  Gata  jusqu^ft  Fuengirola,  le  chAteau  d'Alcala  la  Real,  la  place  de  Roada,  let 
anciens  chateaux  d*Olbera  et  de  Moron,  le  chAteau  de  Belalcazar,  le  chftteau 
de  Castillo  de  Los  Guardias,  et  plusieurs  autres  postes  sur  les  ftrontl^res  de 
rEstramadure  qu*on  a  dt  aussi  occuper.  On  a  pourru  aux  d^penses  que  let 
traraux  devant  Cadix  et  la  construction  d*une  flottille  occasionnent.  On  a 
^tabli  k  Grenade  une  poudriftre  et  une  fabrique  d*amies,  laquelle  jusqu'i  pr^ 
sent  a  peu  donn^,  mais  qui  par  la  suite  sera  trte-utile.  On  a  r^tabli  et  mis 
dans  une  grande  activity  la  fonderie  et  Tarsenal  de  Seville  ot  joumellemeDt 
quinze  cents  ouvriers  sont  employ^.  Nous  manquions  de  poudre  et  de  pro- 
jectiles de  feu  et  d*affClts.  J*ai  fait  r^tablir  deux  moulins  k  poudre  ft  Seville 
et  je  fais  exploiter  toutes  les  nitridres  de  TAndalousie  i  k  pr^enl  on  compte 
aussi  k  Seville  des  projectiles  de  tous  les  calibres,  jusqu*aux  bombes  de  douze 
pouces;  tout  le  vieux  fer  a  M  ramass^,  on  a  construit  les  affOts  n^essaires 
pour  rarmement  des  batteries  devant  Cadix.  On  a  fait  des  r^isitions  en 
soullers  et  effets  d*babillenient  dont  la  troupe  a  profits.  J'ai  ftiit  lever  dans  le 
pays  deux  mille  mules  qui  ont  ^t^  donn^es  k  TartiUerie,  aux  pipages  miii- 
taires  et  au  gtoie.  J*ai  fait  construire  et  organiser  un  Equipage  de  trente-stx 
pieces  de  montagne,  dont  douze  obusiers  de  12,  qui  sont  port^s  k  dos  de  mulcts 
et  vont  ^tre  r^partis  dans  tous  les  corps  d*arm6e. 

La  totality  de  ces  d^penses,  ainsi  qu'une  infinite  d*autres  dont  Je  ne  fais  pas 
r^num^ration,  sont  au  compte  du  gouvernement  espagnol,  et  le  pays  les  sap- 
porte  ind^pendamment  du  credit  mensuel  de  533,000  fr.  et  des  recettes  extra- 
ordinaires  que  Je  fais  op^rer  Torsquil  y  a  possibility,  et  dont  Tapplication  a 
lieu  en  faveur  de  Tadministration  g^n^rale  de  Tarm^e, du  ginie,de  rartillerie, 
des  etats-majors,  des  frais  de  courses  et  des  d^penses  secretes.  Ces  charges 
sont  immenses,  et  jamais  le  pays  n'aurail  pu  les  supporter  si  nous  n*^tions 
parvenus  k  mettre  de  Tordre  et  la  plus  grande  r6gularit4  dans  les  d^penses  et 
consummations ;  mais  il  serait  difficile  de  les  augmenter,  peut-6tre  m^me  7 
aurait-il  du  danger  de  chercher  k  le  faire ;  c'est  au  point  que,  quoique  nous 
soyons  k  la  r^olte,  il  faut  d^jft  penser  k  faire  venir  du  hU  des  autres  pro- 
vinces, le  produit  de  TAndalousie  ^tant  insuffisant  pour  la  consommation  de  ses 
habitants  et  pour  celle  de  Tarm^e. 

Cependant  S.  M.  C.  et  ses  ministres,  qui  sont  parfaitement  instruits  de  cette 
situation,  ont  voulu  attirer  k  Madrid  les  revenus  de  TAndalousie  :  je  dis  les 
revenus,  car  leurs  demandes  d^passaient  les  recettes;  des  ordres  ont  m^me  ^ 
exp^di^s  en  cons^uence  aux  commissaires  royaux  des  prefectures ,  et  je  me 
suis  trouv^  dans  Tobligation  de  m'opposer  ouvertement  k  Teffet  de  cette  me- 
suredontrex^cution  eOt  non-seulement  compromis  tous  les  services  de  Fannie, 
mais  occasionni  peut-^tre  des  mouvementss^ditieux;  d'ailleurs  il  y  avait  im- 
possibility de  la  remplir  :  k  ce  sujet  j*ai  Thonneur  de  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de 
?.  A.,  extrait  d*une  lettre  que  J*eu8  Thonneur  d'terire  au  roi  le  13  juillet  der- 
nier, et  copie  de  celle  que  j'adressai  ft  M.  le  marquis  d*Almenara,  minlstre  des 
finances,  le  30  du  mtoe  mois,  pour  r^pondre  ft  une  des  siennes,  oil  il  me  pel- 
gnait  retat  d^sesp^rant  des  finances  de  S.  M.  C.  Je  supplie  avec  instance  V.  A. 
de  vouloir  bien  rendre  compte  du  contemi  de  ces  lettres  et  du  present  rapport, 
ft  S.  M.  Tempereur. 
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J*aurais  voulu,  pour  que  S.  M.  ttt  mieux  instruite  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  f^it  en 
Andalousie,  pouroir  entrer  dans  des  details  plus  ^tendus;  mais  j*ai  dft  me 
borner  k  traiter  des  points  principaux,  les  details  se  trouvent  dans  ma  corres- 
pondance,  et  dans  les  rapports  de  M.  Tintendant  g^n^ral  sur  Tadministration. 
Cependant,  d^apr^  ce  que  j*ai  dit,  S.  H.  aura  une  id^e  exacte  des  operations 
administratiyes  et  autres  qui  ont  eu  lieu,  ainsi  que  de  T^tat  de  ses  troupes  et 
des  embarras  de  ma  situation  :  elle  est  telle  aiijourd^hui  que  je  dois  supplier 
avec  la  plus  yiye  instance  S.  M .,  au  nom  ra^me  de  son  service,  de  daigner  la 
prendre  en  consideration :  j*ai  des  devoirs  k  remplir  dont  je  sais  toute  reten- 
due ;  Je  m*y  iivre  sans  reserve;  mais  la  responsabilite  est  tn^  forte  pour  que, 
dans  la  position  oO  je  me  trouve,  je  puisse  la  soutenir :  en  efifet  j'ai  k  combatlre 
des  pretentions  et  des  interdts  qui  sont  evidemment  en  opposition  avec  ceux 
de  Tarmee  et  par  consequent  avec  ceux  de  Tempereur ;  je  suis  force  par  mes 
propres  devoirs  de  m'opposer  h  Texecution  des  divers  ordres  que  le  roi  donne, 
et  de  f^ire  souvent  le  contraire.  J*ai  aussi  constamment  k  lutter*  contre 
Tamour-propre  des  chefs  militaires,  qui  souvent  peuvent  differer  d'opinion 
avec  moi  et  naturellement  pretendent  faire  prevaloir  leurs  idees. 

Toutes  ces  considerations  me  font  regarder  la  tAche  qui  m'est  imposee  comma 
au-dessus  de  mes  fbrces,  et  me  portent  k  desirer  que  S.  M.  Tempereur  daigne 
me  faire  connaitre  ses  intentions,  ou  pourvoir  k  mon  remplacement  et  mettre 
k  la  tete  de  son  armee,  dans  le  midi  de  TEspagne,  un  chef  plus  capable  que 
moi  d*en  dinger  les  operations.  Je  me  permettrai  seulement  de  faire  observer 
k  ce  siijet,  que  le  bten  du  service  de  Tempereur  commande  imperieusement  que 
toutes  les  troupes  qui  sont  dans  le  midi  de  TEspagne,  depuis  le  Tage  jusqu'aux 
deux  mers,  suivent  le  meme  systeme  d'operalions,  et  soient  par  consequent 
commandes  par  un  seul  chef,  lequel  doit  eire  dans  la  pensee  de  Tempereur,  et 
avoir  ses  instructions,  afin  que,  le  cas  se  presentant  oh  il  lui  serait  fait  oppo- 
sition d'une  maniere  quelconque,  il  puisse  se  condulre  en  consequence  et  par- 
venir  au  but  qui  lui  sera  indique  :  tout  autre  systeme  retardera  la  marche  des 
affaires  et  occasionnerainevitablementdes  desagrements  qu'on  peut  autrement 
eviter. 

J*ai  rbonneur,  etc. 

(Signe)         Li  MAitCHAL  dcc  db  Dalmatib. 

SBCTIOIf  II. 

IfUercepied  letter  ftom  marshal  Mortier  to  the  emperor y  \Zth  Jufjr,  1810. 

SIBB, 

L*etat  de  nullite  oO  je  suis  depuis  que  M.  le  due  de  Dalmatie,  major  general, 
a  pris  Tinitiative  de  tons  les  mouvements,  meme  les  plus  minutieux,  du  cin- 
quieme  corps,  rend  ici  ma  presence  tout  k  fait  inutile  :  il  ne  me  reste  que  le 
chagrin  de  voir  d'excellentes  troupes,  animees  du  meilleur  esprit,  dissemtnees 
dans  toute  TAndalousie  et  perdant  tous  les  jours  de  braves  gens  sans  but  ni 
resultat.  Dans  cet  etat  de  choses,  je  prie  T.  M .  de  vouloir  bien  me  permettre 
de  me  retirer  k  Burgos  pour  y  attendre  des  ordres,  s'il  ne  juge  pas  k  propos  de 
m'accorder  un  conge  pour  retourner  en  France,  conge  que  reclame  ma  sanie 
k  la  suite  d^une  maladie  grave  dont  je^suis  k  peine  convalescent. 
J'ai  Thonncur,  etc.  etc. 

( Signe)  Lb  MARtCHAL  dig  db  TRtVISE. 
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SICTIOll  I. 

Extract  from  an  intercepted  despatch  ofMaseena,  dated  Jmty  10, 1810- 

'^  Oenerab  Roouina  and  Carrcn  Inve  (pone  to  lord  W^SMaglem'^  heaiftf- 
len,  but  the  latter  has  not  abandoned  hit  Unee.** 

General  P.  Bqjrer  to  S.  SwartM,  Jufjr  8, 1810. 

*^  We  are  covering  the  tiege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  place  atroog  bfiU^ 
tion  and  works,  and  which  has  been  atUcked  with  bat  Uttle  oMlbod.  Ik 
English  army  is  opposite  ours,  but,  for  good  reasons,  does  not  nofe :  v( 
compose  the  corps  of  observation ;  we  are  on  the  look-out  tor  then." 


sicnoif  II. 

Ejptraitdu  Journal   du  chef  de  bakUUon  Pelet,  premier  aide  de  camp  ^ 
maHchtd  prince  d*Ee$ling. 

ft  1810.  5  aoitt,  a  Ciudad  Rodrigc—Le  captlaine  du  g6oie  Bouchciat 
arrive  du  deuxl^me  corps ;  11  a  fait  la  campagne  du  Portugal,  1807.  Beau^x? 
caus^  avec  lui  sur  ce  pays.  II  a  fait  la  route  de  Lisbonne  k  Almeida  it^ 
M.  Mairet,  et  me  remet  uo  itindraire  qu'il  en  a  dress^.  II  pretend  ces  roirte» 
tris-difflciles ;  les  rivieres  tr^s-encaiss^es,  et  inabordables  sur  les  deux  n^ 
du  Mondego.  Ceiui-ci  a  peu  d'eau,  doit  £tre  gu^ble  presque  partout;  etuse 
partie  de  ses  rives  bien  difficiies,  et  en  certains  endroits  il  n*y  a  pas  ploi  ^ 
vingt  toises  de  largeur;  un  seul  pont  sans  chemin  (je  crois  k  Fomos);  ma» 
la  riviere  n^est  pas  un  obstacle  aux  communications  des  deux  nyee.  La  rool^ 
dUdanha,  Caslelbranco,  etc.,  mauvaise,  cependant  non  absolument  imprali- 
cable  k  des  pieces  l^g^res.  Tage,  tr^s-escarp^,  rocailleux,  profond  jusqua 

Abrantte Au-dessus  de  cette  ville,  ou  plut6tau  confluent  du  Zte^re,  le  paj$ 

devient  plat;  le  lit  du  Tage  s^^largit;  il  n*y  a  plus  que  des  coUines,  mtoic 
^ioign^es,  et  tout  est  tr^-praticable.  Les  montagnes  de  Santarem  sont  dd 
collines  peu  ilev^es,  praticables,  accessibles  sur  leur  sommet,  peu  propres  ^ 
^tre  d^fendues,  ce  qui  est  commun  jusqu'^  la  mer  pour  celle  de  Montecbique. 
qui  sont  des  plateaux  arrondis,  accessibles  k  toutes  les  armes;  et  on  poarrait 
y  marcher  ou  manoeuvrer  dans  toutes  les  directions.  J'ai  fait  copier  cet  ilio^ 
raire.  • 

(I  1810.  7  octobre,  a  J^trta.— Caus6  avec  le  g^n^ral  Loison  des  positions  de 
Montecbique,  ensuite  avec  le  prince.  • 

a  1810.  9  octobre,  a  Rio- Major. -^Oi^  dit  que  Tennemi  se  retranche  a 
Alhandra  et  Bueellas.  Les  gdn^raux  Regnieret  Foy  ont  une  carte  de  Rio-Major 
k  Lisbonne  ;  esp^ce  de  croquis  fait  k  la  hftte  d'apr^s  de  bons  mat^riaux,  xm^ 
oil  la  figure  est  tr^s-mauvaise.  Je  le  fais  copier.  » 
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SECTION  III. 

A  M,  ie  marshal  j^rmce  d'Essling.    Sur  la  hatUeur  en  arrikrs  de  Moiru, 
iefX^Mefitembre  1810,  d  10  AeiirM. 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  adrester  une  lettre  que  je  viens  de  recevoir  du  e^- 
n^ral  Regnier,  et  copie  d'une  r^ponse. 

Tous  trouverez  ^galement  ci-Joint  une  leUre  du  gto^ral  Regnier,  adress^e  k 
Voire  Excelleuce. 

Je  vous  renouvelle,  prince,  Tassurance  de  ma  haute  Gonsid^ratioa. 

(Sign^)  Lb  marAchal  duc  d'Elghinokii. 

J  M.le  marichal  duc  d'Elchingen,  Saini-AnUmiOy  Ie  36  sepiemhre, 
d  8  heures  du  matin, 

Depiris  que  Ie  brouillard  »*est  dissip^,  on  aper^ oil  tur  Ie  Serra  au  deli  de 
Saint-Antonio,  cinq  bataillons  portugait  qui  ^talent  k  mi-c6te  et  qui  sont 
mont^  sur  la  cr^te  k  mesure  que  Ie  brouillard  s*est  ^clairct.  II  y  a  de  plus  au 
col  oCi  passe  Ie  chemin,  six  pitees  de  canon  et  un  d^tachement  dUnfonterie 
anglaise,  et  k  mi-c6te  une  ligne  de  tirailleurs,  partie  angiais,  qui  s*6tend  de- 
puis  Ie  chemin  qui  monte  du  village  de  Carvalha  k  ma  gauche,  jusque  vis-Ji-vis 
des  postes  du  sixidme  corps.  On  voit  des  troupes  sur  les  sommit^s  qui  font 
face  au  slxidme  corps;  mais  comme  on  ne  les  aper^oit  que  de  revers,  on  ne 
peul  juger  de  leur  nombre. 

On  ne  pent  deviner  s'il  y  a  des  troupes  en  arriftre,  mais  d*aprds  Torganisa- 
tion  de  la  montagne  donl  les  crates  sont  ^Iroiles,  et  qui  a  des  pentes  rapides  de 
cbaque  e6i€,  il  ne  doit  pas  avoir  de  terrain  pour  y  placer  de  fortes  reserves  et 
pour  manoeuvrer.  Geia  me  parait  une  arri^re-garde  mais  la  position  est  forte, 
et  il  faut  faire  des  dispositions  pour  Tattaquer  avec  succ^s.  Tattends  des 
nouvelles  de  ce  que  Tennemi  fait  devant  vous,  pour  faire  aucun  mouvement ; 
sivousjngez  que  c*est  une  arri^re-garde  et  que  vous  Tattaquiez,  j*attaquerai 
aussi.  Si  vous  Jugez  convenable  d'attendre  les  ordres  de  M.  Ie  mar^chal 
prince  d'EssIing,  j'attendrai  aussi.  Comme  je  pense  qu*il  viendra  vers  votre 
corps,  je  vous  prie  de  lui  faire  parvcnir  Ie  rapport  ci-joint  avec  les  v^tres. 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  prier,  monsieur  Ie  mar^chal,  d^agr^er  Thommage  de 
mon  respect. 

(Sign^)        Rbgnibr. 

A  M.le  general  Regnier.  Sur  la  hauteur  en  arri^re  de  Moira, 
Ie  26  septembre  1810,  a  10  heures  \  du  matin. 

Je  re^ois  k  Tinstant,  mon  cher  g^n^ral,  votre  letlre  de  ce  jour.  Je  pense 
qu*une  grande  partie  de  Farm^e  anglo-portugaise  a  pass^  la  nuit  sur  la  cr^te 
des  montagnes  qui  domine  toute  la  valine  de  Moira.  Un  paysan  dit  qu^il 
existe  de  Tautrecdte  de  ces  montagnes  une  plaine  assez  belle  d'une  demi-lieue 
d*^lendue,  et  tr^s-garnie  d*oliviers.  Depuis  ce  matin,  Tennemi  marche  par  sa 
gauche,  et  semble  diriger  ses  colonnes  principales  sur  la  route  d'Oporto ;  ce- 
pendant  il  tient  encore  assez  de  monde  k  la  droile  du  parr  qui  convre  Ie  con- 
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vent  des  minimes  nomm4  Sako;  et  il  montre  une  douzaine  de  pieces  d^arUlterie. 
Le  chemin  de  Gotmbre  passe  trds-pr^  de  ce  couvent. 

J'ai  enYoy4  ce  matin  un  de  met  aides  de  camp  au  prince  d*£ssUng  pour  lui 
dire  que  nous  sommes  en  presence,  et  qu^il  serait  n^essalre  qu'il  arriY&t  pour 
prendre  un  parti.  Si  j'avais  le  commandement,  J'attaquerais  sans  h^iter  un 
seul  instant ;  ma  is  Je  crois,  roon  cber  g^n^ral,  que  vous  ne  pouvez  rien  com- 
promettre  en  vous  ^chelonnant  sur  la  droite  de  l^ennemi,  et  en  poussant  set 
avant-postes;  car  c*est  v^ritablement  par  ce  point  qu'ilfeudrait  le  forcer  ji 
faire  sa  retraite. 

Je  vous  renouvelle,  etc. 

(  Sign^  )         Lb  HARtCHiLL  duc  s^lckingsii. 
SECTIOR  IV. 

AM,le  marichalprinced'SssUng,  commandant  en  chef  I'anrUe  de  Portugal, 
Paris,  le  4  dScembre  1810. 

M.  le  prince  d'Essling,  le  g^n^ral  Foy,  que  vous  avez  exp^i^,  est  arrive  ft 
Paris  le  2:2  novembre;  il  a  fait  connaltre  k  S.  M.,  et  dans  le  plus  grand  detail, 
ce  qui  s'est  pass^  et  votre  situation. 

Dht  le  4  novembre  Iegi6n^ral6ardanne  ^tait  en  avant  d*Almeida  avec  un  corpt 
de  6,000  hommet.  Le  comte  d'Erlon ,  avec  les  divisions  Glapar^e,  Gonroux, 
et  la  division  Foumier,  a  dd  se  trouver  k  Guarda  vers  le  30  novembre. 

L*empereur,  prince,  a  vu  par  les  journaux  anglais,  que  vous  aviez  ^tabli  det 
ponts  sur  le  Tage  et  que  vous  en  avez  un  sur  le  Z^z^re,  d^f^ndu  sur  les  deux 
rives  par  de  fortes  t6tes  de  pont.  S.  M.  pense  que  vous  devez  vous  retrancher 
dans  la  position  que  vous  occupez  devant  Tennemi;  qu*Abrantds  se  trouvant  k 
huit  cents  toises  du  Tage,  vous  Taurez  isol^  de  son  pont  et  bloqu^  pour  en  fture 
le  si^ge.  L'empereur  vous  recommande  d'^tablir  deux  ponts  sur  le  Ziz^e,  de 
d^fendre  ces  ponts  par  des  ouvrages  considerables,  comme  ceux  du  Spitz  devant 
Vienne.  Votre  ligne  d'op^rations  et  de  communications  devant  6tre  ^tablie 
par  la  route  de  Guarda,  partant  du  Z^zdre,  passant  par  Gardigos,  suivant  ia 
cr^te  des  montagnes  par  Gampinha  et  Belmonte,  vous  aurez  toujours  la  route 
de  Gastelbranco  et  Salvaterra  pour  faire  des  vivres. 

Je  viens  de  donner  de  nouveaii  Tordre,  d^j^  r^it^r^  plusieurs  fois,  au  duc  de 
Dalmatie,  d*envoyer  le  cinquidme  corps  sur  le  Tage,  entre  Montalveo  et  Villa- 
flor,  pour  faire  sa  jonction  avec  vous.  L'empereur  croit  qu*n  serait  n^et- 
taire  de  s'emparer  d'Alcantara,  de  fortifier  et  de  consolider  tons  les  ponts  sur 
le  Z^z^re  et  sur  le  Tage,  d'assurer  toutes  vos  communications  en  saistssant  let 
points  favorables  que  peuvent  offrir  les  locality  pour  fortifier  de  petites  poti- 
tions ;  des  chateaux  ou  maisons  qui ,  occup^s  par  peu  de  troupes,  soient  k 
Tabri  des  incursions  des  milices. 

Vous  sentirez,  M.  le  prince  d^Essling,  Tavantage  de  r^gulariser  ainsi  la 
guerre ;  ce  qui  vous  mettra  k  m^me  de  profiter  de  la  reunion  de  tous  les  corps 
qui  vont  vous  renforcer,  soit  pour  marcher  sur  lord  Wellington  et  attaquer  la 
gauche  de  sa  position,  soit  pour  Tobliger  k  se  rembarquer  en  marchant  sur  la 
rive  gauche  du  Tage,  ou  enfin,  si  tous  ces  moyens  ne  r^ussissaient  pas,  vous 
serez  en  mesure  de  rester  en  position  pendant  les  mois  de  d^cembre  et  de  Jan- 
vier, en  vous  occupant  d^organiser  vos  vivres  et  de  bien  ^tablir  vos  communica- 
ions  avec  Madrid  et  Almeida. 
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L*arm^  du  centre,  qui  est  k  Madrid,  ayant  des  d^tachements  tur  Placencia, 
Yos  communications  avec  cette  capitate  ne  sont  pas  difficiles. 

Deux  millions  cinq  cent  mille  francs  destine  k  la  solde  de  votre  ann6e  sont 
d6J&  ft  ValladoUd ;  deux  autres  millions  partent  en  ce  moment  de  Bayonne. 
Ainsi  Yotre  arm^e  sera  dans  une  bonne  situation. 

Yotre  position  deviendra  trte-embarrassante  pour  les  Anglais,  qui,  ind^pen^ 
damment  d'une  consommation  ^norme  d'hommes  et  d*argent,  se  trouyeront 
engage  dans  une  guerre  de  syst^rae,  et  ayant  toujours  une  immensity  de  bftti- 
roents  ft  la  mer  pour  leur  rembarquement.  11  feut  done,  prince,  travailler 
sans  cesse  ft  tous  fortifier  Yis-ft-vis  de  la  position  des  ennemis,  et  pouvoir  garder 
la  v^tre  avec  moins  de  monde;  ce  qui  rendra  une  partie  de  Yotre  arm^  mo- 
bile et  Yous  mettra  ft  mime  de  faire  des  incursions  dans  le  pays. 

Tous  trouYerez  ci-joint  des  Moniteura  qui  donnent  des  nouYelles  de  Portu- 
gal, panrenues  par  la  Yoie  de  TAngleterre,  datto  du  13  noYembre. 
Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuchfttel,  major  gin^ral, 

(Signi)       Albxardrb. 

8BCTI0II  Y. 

j4M.lemar^haiprinced'Es9ling,  comtnandanieH  chef  I'armiede  Portugal. 
Paris,  le  22  dkeembre  1810. 

Je  YOUS  expMie,  prince,  le  giniral  Foy  que  Tempereur  a  nonuni  giniral  de 
diYision ;  Je  yous  enyoie  les  Momteure;  yous  y  Yerrez  que  nous  apprenons 
par  les  nouYelles  d'Angteterre  qu*au  !«  dicembre,  yous  yous  fortifiiez  dans 
Yolre  position  de  Santarem. 

L*empereur  met  la  plus  grande  importance  ft  ce  que  yous  teniez  constam- 
ment  en  tehee  les  Anglais,  ft  ce  que  yous  ayez  des  ponts  sur  le  Ziz^re  et  sur 
leTage;  la  saison  Ya  devenir  bonne  pour  les  operations  militaires,  et  yous 
aurez  le  moyen  de  harceler  les  Anglais  et  de  leur  faire  iprouyer  journellement 
des  perles.  Par  les  nouYeUes  des  journaux  anglais,  il  paralt  quMl  y  a  beau- 
coup  de  malades  dans  leur  armde,  ils  ne  comptent  que  Yingt-sept  ft  Yingt-huit 
mille  hommes  sous  les  armes  et  un  e£Fectif  de  trente-un  mille,  y  compris  la 
cavalerie  et  rartillerie.  La  situation  de  Tarmte  anglaise  en  Portugal  tient 
Londres  dans  une  angoisse  continuelle,  et  Tempereur  regarde  comme  un  grand 
ayantage  de  tenir  les  Anglais  en  tehee,  de  les  atlirer  et  de  leur  faire  perdre 
du  monde  dans  les  affaires  d'aYant-gardes,  jusqu'ft  ce  que  yous  soyez  ft  mtoe 
de  les  engager  dans  une  affaire  g^nteale.  Je  r^ttere  encore  au  maricbal  due 
de  Tr^Yise  Tordre  de  marcher  sur  le  Tage  ayec  le  cinquiime  corps. 

Le  comte  d'Erlon,  qui  r^unit  son  corps  ft  Giudad-Rodrigo,  Ya  profiter  de  ce 
moment  oili  les  plules  cessent  pour  reprendre  Toffensiye  et  battre  tous  ces 
corps  de  mauyaises  troupes  qui  se  trouYent  sur  yos  communications  et  sur  vos 
flancs. 

Vos  ponts  itant  Men  assures  sur  le  Z^ire,  la  ligne  de  yos  operations  la  plus 
naturelle  parait  devoir  etre  par  la  rive  gauche  de  cette  riviere. 

Le  gluteal  Foy,  ft  qui  Tempereur  a  parie  longtemps,  yous  donnera  plus  de 
details. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuchfttel, 
msyor  genteal, 
(Signe)       Alexardrb. 
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A  M.letHarichalpiinc€d'EMling,commandant  en  chefl'arm^de  Portu^. 
Paris,  le  16iafit7terl81i. 

Je  vous  pr^viens,  prince,  que  par  d^cret  imperial,  en  date  du  15  de  ce  moii , 
Tempereur  a  form^  une  arm^e  du  Nord  de  TEspagoe,  dont  le  commandement 
est  confi^  k  M.  le  marshal  due  dlstrie,  qui  va  ^tablir  son  quartier  g^niral  ^ 
Burgos. 

L*arrondissementde  Tarmie  du  Nord  de  TEspagne  est  compost  :— 

lo.  De  la  Navarre  formant  le  troisi^me  gouyernement  de  TEspagne; 

2o.  Des  trois  provinces  de  la  Biscaie  et  de  la  province  de  Saatander,  formant 
le  quatri^me  gouvernement; 

So.  De  la  province  des  Asturies ; 

4o.  Des  provinces  de  Burgos,  Aranda,  et  Soria,  formant  le  cinquidme  gou- 
vernement ; 

50.  Des  provinces  de  Palencia,  Valladolid,  L^on,  Benavente,  Toro  et  Zamora, 
formant  le  sixi^me  gouvernement ; 

60.  De  la  province  de  Salamanque. 

Ainsi  cet  arrondissement  comprend  tout  le  pays  occupy  par  les  troupes 
fk*an(aises  entre  la  mer,  la  France,  le  Portugal,  et  les  limites  de  Tarrondisse- 
ment  des  armies  du  centre  et  de  TAragon. 

Cette  disposition,  en  centralisant  le  pouvoir,  va  donner  de  Tensemble  et  une 
nouvelle  impulsion  d^activit^  aux  operations  dans  toutes  les  provinces  du  nord 
de  TEspagne ;  et  M.  le  mar^chal  due  d'lslrie  mettra  un  soin  particultera^  main- 
tenir  les  communications  entre  Valladolid,  Salamanque  et  Almeida. 

Je  vous  engage,  prince,  d  correspondre  avec  M.  le  mardclial  due  d*l8trie 
toutes  les  fois  que  vous  le  jugerez  utile  au  service. 

D^aprds  les  ordres  de  Tempereur,  je  pr^viens  M.  le  due  d^Istrie  que,  dans 
des  circonstances  impr^vues,  il  doit  appuyer  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  et  lui  porter 
du  secours ;  je  le  pr^viens  aussi  que  le  neuvi^me  corps  d'arm^e  serait  sous  ses 
ordres  dans  le  cas  od  ce  corps  rentrerait  en  Espagne. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuch&lel, 
major  g^n^ral, 
(Sign6)       Alexandee. 

SECTION   VII. 

A  M.lemarSchalduc  de  Dalmatie.  Paris,  le^i  Janvier,  1811. 

Vous  verrez  par  le  Momieur  d'hier,  M.  le  due  de  Dalmatie,  que  les  armies 
de  Portugal  ^talent  k  la  fin  de  Tann^e  derni^re  dans  la  mdme  position.  L'em- 
pereur  me  charge  de  vous  renouveler  Tordre  de  vous  porter  au  secours  du 
prince  d'Essling,  qui  est  toujours  k  Santarem;  11  a  plusieurs  ponts  sur  le  Z€- 
z^re,  et  il  attend  que  les  eaux  soient  diminuees  pour  en  jeter  un  sur  le  Tage. 
II  parait  certain  que  le  neuvl^me  corps  a  op^r^  sa  jonction  avec  lui  par  le  nord, 
c'est-iH-dire,  par  Almeida. 

L'empereur  espere  que  ic  prince  d'Essling  aurajetff  un  ffont  surle  Tage; 
ce  qui  lui  donnera  des  vivres. 
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Les  corps  insurg^  de  Valence  et  de  Murcie  vont  se  trouyer  occup^s  par  le 
corps  du  g^n^ral  Suchet,  aussitdt  que  Tarragone  sera  toinb^  entre  nos  mains, 
comme  Ta  fait  la  place  de  Tortose;  alors  S.  M.  perue  que  le  cinquikfne  corps 
et  une  partie  du  quatrikme  pourront  se  porter  au  secours  du  prince  d'Essling. 

Le  major  g^n^ral, 
(Sign6)  Alexandre. 


sECTion  Yin. 

A  M.le  marSchal prince  d'Essling,    Paris,  le  ^Janvier  1811. 

Je  vous  pr^viens,  prince,  que  M.  le  mar^chal  due  de  Dalmatie  s'est  mis  en 
marche,  dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Janvier,  avec  le  cinqui^me  corps  d'arm^e, 
un  corps  de  cavalerie,  et  un  Equipage  de  si^ge  pour  se  porter  sur  Badajoz  et 
foire  le  si^ge  de  cette  place.  Ges  troupes  ont  dft  arriver  le  10  de  ce  mois  de- 
vant  Badajoz;  je  mande  au  due  de  Dalmatie  qu'apr^s  la  prise  de  cette  place  il 
doit  se  porter  sans  perdre  de  temps  sur  le  Tage  avec  son  Equipage  de  si^ge 
pour  Tous  donner  les  moyens  d*assi^ger  et  de  prendre  Abrant^s. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  NeuchAtcl, 
major  g^n^ral, 
(Sign^)  Alexandre. 


SECTION  IX. 

Au  prince  de  fFagram  et  de  Neuchdtel,  major  gkn^ral.  Paris,  le  G  fe- 

vrierlSU. 

Mod  cousin,  je  pense  que  vous  devez  envoyer  le  Moniteur  d*aigourd*hui  au 
due  de  Dalmatie,  au  due  de  Tr^vise,  au  g^n^ral  Belliard,  au  due  d'Isirie,  aux 
commandants  de  Ciudad-Rodrlgo  et  d' Almeida,  au  g^n^ral  Thi^bault,  et  aux 
g^n^raux  Dorsenne,  Gaffiarelli  et  Reille.  l^crivez  au  due  d^Istrie  en  lui  en- 
voyant  le  Moniteur,  pour  lui  annoncer  quMl  y  trouvera  les  derni^res  nouveUes 
du  Portugal,  qui  paraissent  £tre  du  15 ;  que  tout  parait  prendre  une  couleur 
avantageuse ;  que  si  Badajoz  a  ^t^  pris  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier,  le  due  de 
DalnuUie  apuse  porter  sur  le  Tage,  etfaciliter  Vetablissetnent  du  pont  au 
prince  d'£ssling ;  quMl  devient  done  tr^s-important  de  faire  toutes  les  dispo- 
sitions que  j'ai  ordoun^es  afin  que  le  g^n^ral  Drouet,  avec  ses  deux  divisions, 
puisse  £tre  tout  rentier  h  la  disposition  du  prince  d'Essling.  £crivez  en  m6me 
temps  au  due  de  Dalmatie,  pour  lui  faire  connattre  la  situation  du  due  d'Istrie, 
et  lui  r^it^rer  Tordre  de  favoriser  le  prince  d'EssUng  pour  son  passage  du 
Tage;  que  j'esp^re  que  Badajoz  aura  6t^  pris  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier ;  et  que 
vers  le  20  Janvier  sa  jonctum  aura  eu  Heu  sur  le  Tage,  avec  le  prince  d'Ess- 
Ung; qu'ilpeut,  si  cela  est  n^cessaire,  retirer  des  troupes  du  quatrl^me  corps; 
qu'enfin  tout  est  sur  le  Tage.  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu,  mon  cousin,  qu'il  vous  ail 
dans  sa  salnte  et  digne  garde. 

(Sign^)  NAPOLtON. 

P.  S.    Je  vous  renvoie  votre  letlre  au  due  dlslrie,  faites-la  partir. 
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sicnoii  X. 


A  M.le  nutrMial  prince  d'EssUng,  commandatU  em  eh^rarmSe  de  Por- 
tugal. Parigf  le  7  fivrier  1811. 

Je  Tom  envoie,  prince,  le  MonUeur  du  6,  Yom  j  trouverez  les  derni^res 
noinrelles  que  nous  ayons  du  Portugal;  dies  vont Jusqn*au  15  janyjer,  et  an- 
noncent  que  tout  prend  une  toumure  avaniageuse.  SiBadajo%aMpri» 
dan$  le  courant  de  Janvier,  cemme  cela  est  probable^  le  due  de  DalmaHe 
aura  pu  faire  marcher  dee  troupes  $ur  le  Tage,  et  voue  fadliter  VitabliMee- 
ment  d'un  pent.  Je  lui  en  ai  donn^  et  je  lui  en  r^tdre  Tordre ;  remperenr 
esp^re  que  lajonction  des  troupes  de  ce  nutrichal  a  eu  lieu  maitUenani  avec 
vous  sur  le  Tage. 

Les  deux  divisions  d*infanterle  du  corps  du  gin^ral  Drouet,  yont  retter  en- 
ti^rement  k  votre  disposition  d^aprte  les  ordres  que  je  donne  ^  M.  le  marshal 
ducdlstrie,  commandant  en  chef  Tannic  du  nord  de  TEspagne;  je  lui  mande 
de  porter  son  quartier  g^n^ral  k  Valladolid,  d*^lablir  des  corps  nombreux  de 
cavalerie  dans  la  province  de  Salamanque,  afin  d'assurer  d^une  maniire  jour- 
nali^re,  sftre  et  rapide,  la  correspondance  entre  Almeida,  Giudad-Rodrigo  et 
Valladolid,  et  nous  envoyer  promptement  Couies  les  nouvriles  qai  pourront 
parvenir  k  rarmite  de  Portogal. 

Je  ioi  prescris,  de  tenir  k  Ciudad-Rodrigo  un  corps  de  six  mille  bommes,  qui 
puisse  Eloigner  touteesp^ce  de  troupe  ennemie  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo  et  d* Almeida, 
faire  mdme  des  incursions  sur  Pinhel  et  Guarda,  emp^her  qu*il  se  forme 
aucun  rassemblement  sur  les  derridres  du  neuvi^me  corps,  et  pr^enter  des 
dispositions  offensives  sur  cette  fronti^redu  Portugal; 

De  r^unir  une  forte  brigade  de  la  garde  imp^nale  vers  Zamora,  d^odi  elle 
sera  k  porlie  de  soutenir  le  corps  de  Giudad-Rodrigo,  et  oft  elle  se  trouvera 
d^ailleurs  dans  une  position  avanc^e  pour  agir  suivant  les  circonstances ; 

De  r^unir  une  autre  forte  brigade  de  la  garde  k  Valladolid,  od  elle  sera  en 
mesure  d^appuyer  la  premiere ;  et  de  r^unir  le  reste  de  la  garde  dans  le  gou- 
vernement  de  Burgos. 

Par  ces  dispositions,  prince,  les  deux  divisions  d*infanterie  du  neuvi^me 
corps,  seront  enti^rement  k  votre  disposition,  et  avec  ce  secours  vous  serez  en 
mesure  de  tenir  longtemps  la  position  que  vous  occupez ;  de  vous  porter  sur 
la  rive  gauche  du  Tage;  ou  enfin  d*agir  comme  vous  le  jugerez  convenable, 
sans  avoir  aucune  inquietude  sur  le  nord  de  TEspagne,  puisque  le  due  d'Istrie 
sera  k  port^e  de  marcher  sur  Almeida  et  Giudad-Rodrigo  et  m6me  sur  Madrid, 
si  des  circonstances  inattendues  le  rendaient  nicessaire. 

Dfts  que  le  due  dlstrie  aura  fait  ses  dispositions,  il  enverra  un  offider  au 
general  Drouet,  pour  Ten  inslruire  et  lui  faire  connattre  qu*il  peut  rester  en 
enlier  pour  vous  renforcer. 

Le  g^n^ral  Foy  a  dH  partir  vers  le  29  Janvier  de  Giudad-Rodrigo,  avec  quatre 
bataillons  et  300  hommes  de  cavalerie  pour  vous  rcjoindre. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neucbfttd, 
msgor  g^niral, 

(Sign^)  Albxawdei. 
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SBCTION  XI. 

AM.le  marichal  due  d'litrie.  Guarda,  le  80  mars  1811. 

Mon  eher  mar^chal,  tous  aurez  appris  notre  arriy^  aux  fronti^res  du  Por- 
tugal :  rarm^  se  trouye  dans  un  pays  absolument  ruin^;  et  avec  toute  ma 
ToloDt^et  la  patience  de  Tarm^,  je  crains  de  n*y  pouvoir  tenir  huit  jours,  et 
je  me  verrai  forc^  de  rentrer  en  Espagne. 

r^cris  k  M.  le  comte  d'Erlon,  pour  qu'il  fosse  approvisionner  Almeida  et 
Rodrigo ;  ces  deux  places  n^auraient  jamais  d(k  cesser  d*ayoir  pour  trois  mois 
de  viyres  auxquels  on  n^aurait  pas  dd  toucher  sous  aucun  pr^texte ;  et  ma  sur- 
prise est  extreme  d'apprendre  qu'il  n*y  a  que  pour  dix  jours  de  yivres  k  Al- 
meida. Je  lui  ^ris  aussi  de  prendre  une  position  entre  Rodrigo  et  Almeida, 
ayec  ses  deux  diyisions;  yous  sentez  combien  il  est  n^cessaire  qu*il  se  place  k 
portto  de  marcher  au  secours  d*Almeida. 

Si  je  trouyais  des  viyres,  je  ne  quitterais  pas  ies  frontidres  d*Espagne  et  du 
Portugal,  mais  comme  je  yous  Tai  dit,  je  ne  yois  gu^re  la  possibility  d'y 

rester 

(Sign^)       Lb  fbirce  d'Esslirg. 

SBCTIOIf  XIE. 

A  M.  le  tnarichal  due  d'lstrie,  Alfitxates,  le  2  avril  1811. 

Mon  Cher  marshal,  le  pays  que  Tannic  occupe  ne  pouyant  en  aucune  ma- 
niire  la  faire  yiyre,  je  me  yois  forc^  de  la  faire  rentrer  en  Espagne.  Voici  Ies 
cantonnements  que  je  lui  ai  assign^s  et  Titin^raire  de  marche  de  chaque  corps 

d*arm^e 

(Sign^)       Lb  prhicb  d^Esslihg. 

SECTION  xni. 

A  M,le  marshal  due  d'Mrie,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  le  5  arrt/ 1811. 

Mon  Cher  mar^chal,  je  suis  arriy^avec  loute  Tarm^e  sur  Ciudad-Rodrigo  : 
mes  troupes  depuis  plusieurs  jours  sont  sans  pain;  etje  suis  oblige  de  faire 
prendre  sur  Ies  approvisionnements  de  Rodrigo  deux  cent  raille  rations  de 
biscuit,  que  je  yous  prie  d'ordonner  de  remplacer  avec  Ies  ressources  qui 
peuyentse  trouyer  k  Salamanque  et  ^Valladolid.Nous  partlrons  ensuite  pour 
Ies  cantonnements  que  j*ai  eu  soin  de  vous  faire  connaitre.  J'csp^re  que  yous 
aurez  bien  youlu  donner  des  ordres  aux  intendants  de  province,  d'y  faire  pre- 
parer des  yivres,  seul  moyen  d*y  faire  maintenir  Tordre. 

Je  compte  sojourner  trois  k  quatre  jours  ici  pour  voir  si  Tennemi  ne  s*ap- 
procherait  pas  des  places. 

(Signe)       Lb  princb  d'Esslhig. 

SBCTIOIf  xiy. 

A  M,  le  marshal  due  d'lstrie.  Salamanque,  le  15  avril  1811. 
Mon  Cher  mardchal,  ma  position  devient  toujours  plus  alarmante :  let  places 
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appellent  des  tecoun;  Je  ne  re^ois  pas  de  rtponte  de  Toin  k  meant  Ae  net 
deroandet ;  et  si  cet  ^tat  de  chose  se  prolonge,  Je  serai  forci  defurepremlRi 
I'arin^  des  cantonnements  oft  elle  puisse  vfYre,  et  d^abandonnerles  places  q« 
je  ne  suis  pas  charge  de  d^fendre  et  encore  bien  moins  d^approrisioniKr,  mo 
(roupes  manquant  absolumeDt  de  Tivret. 

(Si^n^)        Lb  purcb  b^Esbum 

SICTIOIf  XT. 

A  lif.le  marshal  due  d'Tsirie.  Paris,  le  S  avra  1811. 

LeR^n^ral  Foy  est  arrive,  M.  le  marshal  due  d*Istrie,  ainsi  queks^m 
aides  de  camp  du  marshal  prince  d*Essltnf(,  le  capitatne  Porcber,  et  le  M 
d'escadron  Pelet.  II  paralt  que  le  prince  d'Essling  avec  too  corps  d'ariM 
prend  position  k  Guarda,  Belmonte,  et  Alfayates.  Ainsi  il  proC^e  Ciudad-Ro- 
drigo,  Almeida,  Madrid  et  TAndalousie.  Ses  communications  doivent  s*Mablff 
facilement  avec  Tarm^e  du  midi  par  Alcantara  et  Bad^oz.  Si,  ce  q«*w  ^ 
pr^oit  pas,  le  prince  d'Essling  ^tait  vivement  attaqu^  par  rarm^  ansbiie, 
Fempereur  pense  que  vaus  pourrie»  le  sauienir  arec  une  qumjutune  de  m^ 
homfnee  L'arm^  du  centre  doit  avoir  pouss^  un  corps  sur  Alcantara.  Vv- 
m^e  du  midi  sera  renforc^e  par  ce  que  vous  aurez  d^}k  foit  partir,  et  d*apr^ 
le  prince  d'Essling,  elle  va  se  trouver  assez  forte  pour  ne  rieo  craindre  de 

Tennemi 

(Le  reste  est  sans  int^r^t. ) 

Le  major  g^n^ral, 

(Sign*)  ALIXA5SW 

SECTIOn  XVI. 

y4  M,  le  mar^chalduc  d'Jslrie.  Salamatique,  le  17  arril  1811. 

HON  cHsa  har£chal, 
Le  g^n^ral  Regnaud,  commandant  sup^rieur  k  Rodrigo,  ainsi  que  le  gtoeral 
Marchand,  qui  est  avec  sa  division  autour  de  cette  place,  me  rendent  comp^ 
que  deux  divisions  poriugaiscs  avec  one  division  anglaise  ont  pris  position  ao^ 
environs  d*Almeida.  Quoique  celte  place  ail  encore  des  vivres  pour  unc  vng- 
taine  de  jours,  et  que  les  Anglais  et  les  Porliigais  meurenl  de  falm  dans  leurs 
positions,  il  faut  faire  des  dispositions  pour  les  chasser  au  del^  de  la  Coa,  et 
pour  ra^itailler  celte  placp.  Je  vous  propose  en  consequence,  mon  cher  mar^ 
chal,  de  meltre  k  ma  disposition  douze  k  quinze  cents  chevaux,  ceux  de  Tann^^ 
de  Portugal  n'^tant  en  (tU\i  de  rendre  aucun  service ;  je  vous  demande  de  plu^ 
une  division  d'infanterie  pour  placer  en  reserve.  Vers  le  24  ou  le  29,  ces  forces 
se  joindront  aux  six  divisions  que  je  compte  r^'unir  de  l*arm*e  de  Portugal 
pour  attaquer  Tennemi,  s'il  nous  attend  dans  ses  positions,  et  le  cliasser  au 
deli  de  la  Goa.  11  est  impossible  de  faire  faire  le  moindre  mouvement  ii  tontes 
ces  troupes,  du  moins  k  celles  de  Tarni^e  de  Portugal,  pour  attaquer  reonemii 
si  on  ne  pent  leur  faire  distribuer  pour  dix  jours  de  biscuit  et  avoir  de  I'eau- 
de-vie  k  la  suite  de  Tarm^e.  Je  vous  demande  encore  quinze  k  dix-hait  pi^**^ 
d'artillerie  bien  altel^es,  celles  a  mcs  ordres  ^tant  hors  d'etat  de  tmarcbC' 
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Avec  ces  moyens,  nul  doute  que  Tennemi  ne  soit  d^post^  et  chass^  hors  des 
fronti^res  de  TEspagne  et  au  deUt  de  la.Goa.  Mon  cber  mar^cbal,  Je  vis  ici  au 
jour  Je  jour;  je  suis  sans  le  sou,  vous  pouvez  tout ;  il  fout  done  nous  envoyer 
du  biscuit,  de  l*eau-de-vie,  du  pain  et  de  Torge.  Ge  sera  avec  ces  moyens  que 
nous  pourrons  manceurrer.  II  ne  faut  pas  perdre.  un  instant.  II  est  tr^ 
urgent  de  marcher  au  secours  d*Almeida.  G*est  k  vous  k  donner  tos  ordres; 
et  Tous  me  trouverez  port6  de  la  meilleure  Yolonti  k  feire  tout  ce  qui  sera  con- 
Tenable  aux  int^r^ts  de  Sa  Msgest^. 

(Sign4)  LS  PRIITCB  D*ESSLI]fG. 


SBCTion  xvn. 
A  MM  marhchal  due  d'Mrie,  Saiamanquej  le  f3t  avril  1811. 

HON  CffEft  MABtCHAL, 

J*ai  recu  Totre  d^p^cbe.  Toutes  yos  promesses  de  vous  r^unir  k  moi  s'^va- 
nouissent  done  dans  le  moment  od  j*en  ai  besoin  :  ravitailler  Almeida  et  Ro- 
drigo  est  la  premiere  operation  et  la  seule  qui  pent  nous  donner  la  faculty  de 
rendre  Tannic  de  Portugal  disponible,  Iorsqu*on  n'aura  plus  rien  k  craindre 
surle  sort  des  places.  En  y  jetantpour  trois  k  quatre  mois  de  yivres,  on  pent 
ensuite  ^tablir  plusieurs  colonnes  mobiles; on  pent  envoyerdes  troupes  k  Avila 
et  k  S^go?ie ;  on  pent  au  besoin  appuyer  le  mouvement  de  Tarm^  d*Andalou- 
sie.  Mais  ne  serail-il  pas  bonteux  de  laisser  prendre  une  place  faute  de  vivres, 
en  presence  de  deux  mar^baux  de  Tempire  ?  Je  vous  ai  d^j^  pr^venu  de  la 
nullity  de  macavalerie,  de  rimpossibiliti  od  se  trouventIescbevauxd*artillerie 
de  rendre  aucun  service.  Vous  savez  aussl  que  je  dois  envoyer  le  neuvi^me  corps 
en  Andalousie ;  je  voulais  aussi  le  faire  concourir  avant  son  d^partau  ravitail- 
lement  des  places.  Pouvez-vous,  mon  cber  mar^bal,  balancer  un  seul  instant 
k  m*envoyer  de  la  cavalerte,  et  des  attelages  d'artillerie,  si  vous  voulez  garder 
votre  materiel?  Ne  vous  ai-je  pas  pr^venu  que  je  commencerais  mon  mouve- 
ment le  26?  et  vous  paraissez  attendre  (le  32)  une  seconde  demande  de  ma 
part.  Vous  le  savez  aussi  bien  que  moi,  perdre  un  ou  deux  jours  k  la  guerre  est 
beaucoup ;  et  ce  dilai  peut  avoir  des  suites  fdcbeuses  qu*on  ne  r^pare  plus. 

Quand  je  vous  ai  dit  que  je  ne  r^unirais  que  six  divisions;  c'^tail  pour  ne 
pas  tout  k  ftiit  d^garnir  des  points  importants  occupy  par  les  corps  d*arm§e ; 
mais  de  la  cavalerie  et  de  Tartillerie  sont  un  secours  dont  je  ne  puisme  passer. 
Je  vous  prie  en  consequence,  mon  cber  mar^cbal,  de  me  foire  arriver  de  la 
cavalerie  et  des  attelages  d'artillerie  k  marcbes  forces.  R^fl^chissez  qu*une  fols 
les  places  r^approvisionn^s,  je  pourrai  disposer  des  deux  tiers  de  Tarm^e,  et 
que  cetle  operation  passe  avant  tout. 

En  m*oflhrant  de  nous  envoyer  les  attelages  pour  seize  pitees,  vous  aurez  bien 
entendu,  sans  doute,  mon  cber  mar^cbal,  y  comprendre  ceux  n^cessaires  pour 
les  caissons  des  pi^es. 

(Sign^)  Lk  PBINCB  D'EsSLllfG. 
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xrm. 

■Ml  OBB  ■AliClAl, 

Je  me  Knds  denaia  I  Ctudad<Rodiigo,  oft  toute  rannfe  ten  rHniekS. 
Le  rivltaillemeiil  de  la  place  d' Almeida  est  du  plot  haut  intfrM  pour  ks  m 
de  S.  If . ;  et  il  eftt  M  bien  k  dMrer  que  let  tecoun  que  J*ai  en  rbODDcir^i 
vous  deoiander  nous  eaMent  M  envoys.  L*euieim  paralt  aTOIr  de  Tinst-tait 
Ik  Yingt-neuf  mille  bommet  autour  de  cette  place.  Tous  dire  que  Je  D'ami 
en  caYalerie  que  quinxe  k  dii-buit  cents  hommes,  et  seulement  vingt  pitoi  ^ 
canon  pour  toute  Tarmte,  c*est  vous  Csire  sentir,  mon  cher  marfehal,  cooibia 
Totre  seoours  mVftt  M  n^cessaire,  au  moins  sous  deux  rapports,  poor  votre 
arm^  mtae  et  pour  la  tranquillity  du  nord  de  l*BspagDe.  Je  ii*at  pttutei^ 
mes  instances  auprte  de  tous.  Si  mes  eiforts  n*^ient  pas  heureox,  votic 
d^vouement  pour  le  serrice  de  Tempereur,  vous  ferait  certainement  resnttff 
de  ne  pas  les  avoir  second^  avec  les  moyens  que  tous  m*aTiez  lait  esp^, 
avant  que  fen  eusse  besoln. 

(Signi)       Lb  mifCB  n^Essum. 

■BCTIOHXtX. 

AM.UmmrMuUdmd'itirh.  ifotfW^,  1^ Maori/ 1811. 

■on  cava  aAaacBAL, 

Tos  leltres  sont  inconcevables.  Dans  celle  du  90,  vous  me  dites  que  vws 
ne  pouvex  me  donner  aucun  secours.  Par  celie  du  99,  vous  me  dites  que  ie  15 
ou  ie  96  vous  me  joindrez  partout  oik  Je  serai,  et  que  ia  t^te  de  TOtre  colonoe 
arrivera  k  Salamanque  le  90.  Par  celie  que  Je  re^ois  k  I'instant,  vous  me  dites, 
que  votre  cavalerie  et  votre  artiilerie  se  trouvent  encore,  ie  97,  k  une  Jouro^ 
en  arriire  de  Salamanque ;  et  vous  concluez  que  mon  mouvement  doit  Are 
fltti ;  et  vous  me  t^moignez  vos  regrets  de  n*avoir  pu  y  coopdrer.  Coaveaex, 
mon  cher  marshal,  que  si  Tarmte  de  Portugal  recevait  un  tebec,  vous  auriez 
bien  des  reprodies  k  vous  faire.  Je  vous  ai  demand^  de  rartillerle  et  des  alt^ 
lages  et  encore  plus  positivement  de  ia  cavalerie;  vous  avez  sous  dlfl^reotspr^ 
textes  iludi  ma  demande.  Toutes  les  troupes  qui  sont  en  Espagne  soot  de  la 
mime  fomille.  Vous  6tes,  Jusques  k  ce  quUl  y  ait  de  nouveaux  ordres,  cbai]^ 
de  ia  defense  et  de  l*approvisionnement  des  places  d'Almeida  et  de  Rodrigo.  Je 
n'aurais  pas  mieux  demand^  que  d'employer  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  sous  mes 
ordres  k  ddfendre  ces  places,  k  marclier  au  secours  de  Tarmie  du  midi;  faa» 
comment  puis-Je  le  fa  ire  sans  vivres  ? 

Je  compte  faire  mon  mouvement  demain  matin.  J'ignore  quelle  pourra  ^ 
Tissue  de  ce  mouvement.  Si  ma  letire  vous  arrive  dans  la  Journ^e  de  demaio, 
votre  cavalerie  et  votre  artiilerie  pourraient  toujours  se  metlre  en  mouvemeDi 
dans  la  nuit  pour  arriver  apr^  demain,  1<r  mai,  k  Cabrilias.  Je  vous  prie  de 
faire  filer  sans  s'arriter  le  biscuit,  la  ferine,  ie  grain,  que  vous  n*aurez  pas 
manqui  de  riunir  k  la  suite  de  vos  troupes.  II  est  instant  que  ces  ressourc««, 
comme  beaucoup  d'autres,  arrivent  k  Rodrigo  :  cette  place  n*aura  pas  pour 
quinze  Jours  de  vivres.  A  mon  depart  dici,  il  feudra  que  des  convois  comid^- 
rables  y  soient  envoy^s. 

( Sign^ )        Lb  priwci  d'Essliivg. 
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SSCTIOIT  XX. 

A  M.  le  marshal  due  de  Raguse.    Paris,  le  20  avril  181 1 

■ORBIBVB  LB  DOC  BB  BAGOSB, 

Vous  trouverez  ci-joint  Tordre  de  Tempereur  qui  fous  donne  le  conmande- 
ment  de  rarm^e  du  Portugal.  Je  donne  Tordre  au  mar^ehal  priDce  d^EsslIng  de 
vous  remettre  le  comma ndement  de  cette  arm^.  Saisissez  les  r^nes  d*une  main 
ferme ;  faites  dans  Tarm^  les  changements  qui  deyiendraient  nteessaires. 
L*inUiili0n  de  Tempereur  est  que  le  ducd'AbranUs  et  le  g^niral  Regnier 
restent  sous  vos  ordres.  S.  M.  compte  assei  sur  le  d^vouement  que  lui 
portent  ses  g^n^raux,  pour  ^Cre  persiuMl6  qulls  yous  seconderont  de  (ous 
luers  moyens. 

L*empereur  ordonne,  M.  le  due  de  Raguse,  que  le  prince  d*EssUng,  en  quit- 
tant  Tarm^e,  n'emm^ne  avec  lui  que  son  fils  et  un  de  ses  aides  de  camp.  Mais 
son  chef  d*^tai-major,  le  g^n^ral  Fririon,  le  colonel  Pelet,  ses  autres  aides  de 
camp,  tous  les  officiers  de  son  ^tat-major  doivent  rester  avec  tous. 

Toutefois,  M.  le  due,  je  tous  le  rtpMe,  S.  M.  met  en  tous  une  confiance 
entidre. 

Le  major  g^n^ral,  etc. 
(Signi)  Alixandbb. 


No.  VHI. 


Le$  offieien  flran^ais,  prisonniers  de  guerre,  ditenus  d  la  maison  rue 
Saint' Jean,  d  M,ie  ginSral  lYani,  gouvemeur  de  ia  vilie  et  province 
d'Oporto, 

HOlfSIBOB  LB  GBntBAL, 

Chacun  des  officiers  fran^ais  prisonniers  de  guerre,  detenus  H  la  maison 
rue  Saint-Jean,  p^n^tr^  des  obligations  quMl  vous  a,  d^irerait  tous  oMr 
indiTiduellement  Texpression  de  sa  reconnaissance.  C*est  nous  que  ces  mes- 
sieurs ont  choisis  pour  Hre  aupr^s  de  tous  leurs  organes,  et  nous  sommes  d*au- 
tant  plus  flatty  de  cette  commission  agrdable  qu*il  n*y  en  a  pas  un  parmi  nous 
qui  dans  son  parUculier  n*ait  re^u  de  tous  des  senrices  importanls.  Nous 
osons  nous  flatter  que  vous  agr^rez  favorablement  ce  ftiible  tteoignage  de 
notre  gratitude  et  les  sincdres  remerclments  que  nous  Tenons  tous  printer 
pour  toutes  les  bont^s  que  vous  aTCZ  eues  pour  nous.  Ce  n*est  pas  sans  un  vif 
regret  que  nous  enTisageons  le  moment  de  votre  depart,  mais  ce  que  d€^k  tous 
aTez  fait  pour  nous,  nous  ftiit  esp^rer  que  Totre  sollicitude  s*itendra  au  delli 
de  Tolre  s^Jour  et  que  pendant  TOtre  absence  nous  continuerons  k  en  ^prouTer 
les  eifets. 

Ce  n'est  pas,  M.  le  g^n^ral,  d'apr^s  Tdtcndue  de  notre  lettre  quMl  feudra 
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neturer  cell€  de  notre  rec«iDalMaiiee;iMNit  toMflMtniciiz  eatolieieifir 
que  d*exprimer  ce  <iue  nout  tow  derons  el  lonqne  det  dreonstaKci  pin 
beureuset  noiif  nnntaeroiit  vert  notre  patrie,  nout  now  ferons  un  dev«ir  «l 
U1M  MUsficUon  de  faire  connaltre  la  manl^re  dont  nout  aTont  M  traiUi  d  ki 
pelnet  que  yoim  vom  He$  donn^  poor  adoucir  notre  tort.  If  oos  mm  nam- 
mandottt  k  la  continuation  de  votre  bienTeillance,  et  noua  Tooe  prions  d*i^ 
rassuranee  de  gratitude  et  de  haute  contidtetion  avec  leaqueiles  noui  mm 
rbonneur  d'Mre,  M.  le  g^niral,  vos  Irte-bumblet  et  trte-oMiaaantt  aerrileint 
Au  non  det  officiert  fran^is ,  priaonniert  de  guerre , 
(Sign^)  Fallot, 

Docteur  mtdecln  det  annto  fran^iaes  ,  attacMa 
grand  quartier  g^n^ral  de  rarm^  de  PMtusal. 
Le  eoKmel  tout-lntpecteur  aux  re?uet  det  troupet  fraacaiaea, 
(Sign^)  Catilot. 

fl.  DiLAiATBy  commitaaire  de  la  mariat 


No.  IX. 


Letter  fhnn  Ueut. -general  Graham  to  the  right  honourable  Henry  fTeUaker^ 
Tela  de  Leon,  94/A  March,  181 1 . 

811, 

Tou  will  do  Justice  to  my  reluctance  to  enter  into  any  controTerty  for  the 
purpote  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  that  obloquy  which  you  yourself  and 
many  others  assured  me  my  conduct  was  exposed  to  by  the  reports  circulated, 
at  Cadiz,  relative  to  the  issue  of  the  late  expedition. 

But  a  copy  of  a  printed  statement  of  general  La  Fella  having  been  ahown  to 
me,  which,  by  implication  at  least,  leaves  the  blame  of  the  feiiure  of  the  most 
brilliant  prospects  on  me,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  that  I  should 
take  up  my  pen  in  self-defence. 

Having  already  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  despatch  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  with 
a  report  of  the  action,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  army,  nor  with  any  other  observation  relative  to  them,  than  that 
the  troops  suffered  much  unnecessary  fatigue  by  marching  in  the  night,  and 
without  good  guides. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  service  we  were  engaged  in,  I  was  most 
anxious  thai  the  army  should  not  come  into  contest  with  the  enemy  in  ao 
exhausted  state,  nor  be  exposed  to  tlie  attack  of  the  enemy  but  when  it  was 
well  collected;  and,  in  consequence  of  representations  to  this  effect,  I  under- 
stood that  the  march  of  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  was  to  be  a  short  one,  to  take 
up  for  the  night  a  position  near  Conil;  to  prepare  which,  staff-olBcers,  of  both 
natrons,  were  sent  forward  with  a  proper  escort. 
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The  march  was,  nevertheleM,  continued  through  the  night,  with  those 
frequent  and  harassing  halts  which  the  necessity  of  groping  for  the  way 
occasioned. 

When  the  British  division  began  its  march  from  the  position  of  Barosa  to  that 
of  Bermeja,  I  leftUie  general  on  the  Barosa  height,  nor  did  I  know  of  Ms 
intentions  of  quitting  it;  and,  when  I  ordered  the  division  to  countermarch 
in  the  wood,  I  did  so  to  support  the  troops  left  for  its  defence,  and  believing 
the  general  to  be  there  in  person.  In  this  belief  1  sent  no  report  of  the  a  ttack, 
which  was  made  so  near  the  spot  where  the  general  was  supposed  to  be,  a  nd, 
though  confident  in  the  bravery  of  the  British  troops,  1  was  not  less  so  in  the 
support  I  should  receive  from  the  Spanish  army.  The  distance,  however,  to 
Bermeja  is  trifling,  and  no  orders  were  given  from  headquarters  for  the 
movement  of  any  corps  of  the  Spanish  army  to  support  the  British  division,  to 
prevent  its  defeat  in  this  unequal  contest,  or  to  profit  of  the  success  earned  at 
so  heavy  expense.  The  voluntary  zeal  of  the  two  small  battalions,  (Walloon 
guards  and  Giudad  Real,)  which  had  been  detached  from  my  division,  brought 
them  alone  back  from  the  wood ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts, 
they  could  only  come  at  the  close  of  the  action. 

Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  with  the  horse-artillery,  been 
rapidly  sent  by  the  sea-beach  to  form  in  the  plain,  and  to  envelop  the  enemy's 
left;  bad  the  greatest  part  of  the  infantry  been  marched  through  the  pine- 
wood,  in  our  rear,  to  turn  his  right,  what  success  might  have  been  expected 
trom  such  decisive  movements  ?  The  enemy  must  either  have  retired  instantly , 
and  without  occasioning  any  serious  loss  to  the  British  division,  or  he  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  absolute  destruction,  his  cavalry  greatly  outnumbered, 
his  artillery  lost,  his  columns  mixed  and  in  confusion ;  a  general  dispersion 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  close  pursuit;  our  wearied 
men  would  have  found  spirits  to  go  on  and  would  have  done  so  trusting  to 
finding  refreshments  and  repose  at  Gbiclana.  This  moment  was  lost.  Within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  of  the  scene  of  action,  the  general  remained  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing,  and  nothing  was  done !  Let  not,  then,  this  action 
of  Barosa  form  any  part  of  the  general  result  of  the  transactions  of  the  day  ; 
it  was  an  accidental  feature ;  it  was  the  result  of  no  combination,  it  was 
equally  unseen  and  unheeded  by  the  Spanish  staff;  the  British  division,  left 
alone,  suffered  the  loss  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  number,  and  became 
unfit  for  future  exertion.  Need  I  say  more  to  justify  my  determination  of  de  - 
clining  any  further  co-operation  in  the  field  towards  the  prosecution  of  the 
object  of  the  expedition?  I  am,  however,  free  to  confess  that,  having  thus 
placed  myself  and  the  British  division  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  field,  (contrary  to  my  instructions,)  I  should  not  have 
thought  myself  justified  to  my  king  and  country  to  risk  the  absolute  destruction 
of  this  division  in  a  second  trial.  But  I  have  a  right  to  claim  credit  for  what 
would  have  been  my  conduct  from  what  it  was ;  and  I  will  ask  if  it  can  be 
doubted,  after  my  zealous  co-operation  throughout,  and  the  ready  assistance 
afforded  to  the  troops  left  on  Barosa  height,  that  the  same  anxiety  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  would  not  have  secured  to  the  Spanish  army  the  utmost 
eff6rts  of  the  British  division  during  the  whole  of  the  enterprise,  had  we  been 
supported  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  ? 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  division  who  would  not  gladly  have  relinquislied 
his  claim  to  glory,  acquired  by  the  action  of  Barosa,  to  have  shared,  with 
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the  Spaniards,  the  ultimate  mcecai  Chat  was  wttUn  our  ^mp  at  ii  were. 

Ttie  people  of  Spain,  the  brave  and  pencrerii^  P^opIC)  nt  aivcniilr 
esteemed,  respected,  and  admired  by  all  who  falue  liberty  and  luleparimK; 
the  hearto  and  hands  of  British  soMien  wlU  erer  he  wttb  tbem;  the  cmntf 
Spain  is  felt  by  all  to  be  a  common  one. 

1  conclude  with  mentioning  that  the  only  request  expraaaed  to  ma,  it  hai- 
quarters,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  on  knowing  of  mj  totention  to  srni  tk 
British  troops  across  the  ri?er  St.  Petri,  was  thai  ike  mpportmmilr  ^^«^ 
dmwing the SpamiAtroop9,  during  ih$nSgkifWMlM$s  nsdonmyobicrriit 
that,  after  such  a  defeat,  there  was  no  risk  of  attack  from  an  enemy,  a  tot 
contrary  opinion  was  maintained. 

In  point  of  feet,  no  enemy  ever  appeared  during  sererai  days  caipiorEdh 
bringing  off  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead.  It  may  be  proper  to  mvk 
on  the  report  published  relative  to  the  enemy^s  number  at  St-  Petri,  (4,501  an 
of  yillatte*s  division,)  that,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  oH  the  Fmd 
officers  here,  general  Tillatte*s  division  had  charge  of  the  whole  line,-wl0t, 
then,  must  be  the  strength  of  that  division  to  have  aiforded  4,506  nei  i* 
St.  Petri  alone?  In  order  to  establish,  by  authentic  documents,  feds  whkA 
may  have  been  disputed,  and  to  elucidate  others,  I  enclose,  by  way  of  apper 
dix,  the  reports  of  various  officers  of  this  dirislon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

(Signed)  Tnoa.  GaiaAi, 

Lt.-General. 

P.S.  I  must  add  this  postscript,  distinctly  to  deny  my  having  spoken,  at 
headquarters,  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  of  sending  for  more  troops,  or  for 
provisions  from  the  Isla.  My  visit  was  a  very  short  one,  of  mere  ceremoor- 
I  may  have  asked  if  the  Spanish  troops  expected  were  arrived.  This  enour 
must  have  arisen  fri>m  the  difficulty  of  conversing  in  a  foreign  language. 

With  this  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  ground,  etc.  of  the  action  of  Barott;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible,  according  to  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
for  an  enemy  to  expose  his  left  flank,  by  making  a  direct  attack  through  tbe 
wood  on  the  Berm^a  position,  while  that  of  Barosa  was  occupied  in  force  by 
the  allied  army. 
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SIGTIOH  II. 

Adfutani'geneml'i  state  of  the  troops  OMembled  at  Tarifth  under  the 
comtnand  oftfeui.-gemral  Graham,  «6/*  F^^ruarx  ISW. 

Nuinberof 
DeNgnatioiu.  Bayoneu.  GMumioders. 

Two  Miuadroni  of  3d  Ger-  >      ,      ujj^p  Butche. 
man  hussars J  ^ 

Detachment  of  artillery   ...      »      Ma^jor  Duncan.    10  guns. 

DeUchment  of  engineen  .  .      47    Captain  Birch. 

Brigade  of  guards,  re-en-  \ 

forced  by  a  detachment  f  ^  j^j    Brigadier-general  Dilkes. 
of  the  8d  battaUon  95th  (  ^'^^    i^rnjauic  -» 

rifles J 

1st  battalion   28th   foot: 

2d   battalion  67lh;   2d  -  ,      ,  ,^    ^. 

battalion  87lh;  re-en-  )  1,744    Cotonel  Wbeatley. 
forced  with  2  companies 
of  the  20th  Portuguese. 

Flank  batUlion  composed 

MCt^onWth'riJK  \    894  UeutenaDt-colond A. BamMd.OSth regt. 
and  two  companies  of 
the  47th  foot 

Two  companies  of  2d  bat- 
talion 9th  regt.;  two 
companies  of  Ist  batU-  I      475    Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  28th  regt. 
lion   28th   regt.;    two  ' 
companies  of  2d  batta- 
lion 82d  regt 

Ooe  company  of  the  royal  )       55    Lieutenant  Read, 
staff  corps ) 

Total  number  of  bayonets  .  4,114 
The  hussars  were  about  ...     180 

ToUl  of  sabres  and  bayonets  .  4,294,  with  10  guns. 
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SECTION  III.— BATTLE  Of  BAB08A. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  qemerul  Frederick  Ponsonby. 

*4  proceeded  rapidly  towards  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  found  the  Germans, 
and  conducted  them  along  the  right  flank  of  our  little  army.  We  came  in 
contact  with  the  French  dragoons,  whom  we  found  nearly  abreast  of  our 
front  line  and  about  three  hundred  yards  apart  fh>m  it  on  our  right  flank, 
our  line  had  just  halted  and  the  firing  was  gradually  decreasing  at  the  time 
we  charged.  I  do  not  imagine  the  French  dragoons  much  exceeded  us  in 
number,  they  behaved  well,  but  if  we  had  had  half  a  dozen  stout  squadrons 
the  mass  of  beaten  infantry  would  not  have  returned  to  thehr  camp.** 

SECTION  IT.— BATTLE  Of  ALBUEBA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colons  Lights  serving  in  the  4ih  dragoons 
at  the  battle  of  AUmera. 

^'  After  our  brigade  of  infantry,  first  engaged,  were  repulsed,  I  was  desired 
by  general  dUrban  to  teU  the  count  de  Penne  Yillemur,  to  charge  the  lancers, 
and  we  all  started,  as  I  thought,  to  do  the  thing  well ;  but  when  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  enemy  the  whole  pulled  up,  and  there  was  no  getting  them 
farther;  and  hi  a  few  moments  after  I  was  1^  alone  to  run  the  gauntlet  as 
well  as  I  could.** 
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•KnoR  vi. 
Inierotpimi  papenofoobmd  Lt  J^wme. 

OA»BB. 

II  est  ordonn^  Ik  M.  le  colonel  btnm  le  Jenne,  mon  aide  de  camp,  de  partir 
8ur-le-champ  en  posCe  pour  porter  let  ordre«  ci-joioU  el  parcoorir  rAndaloeiie 
et  rSflramadure. 

M.  le  colonel  le  Jeune  te  rendra  d*abord  Ik  Grenade  auprte  de  M.  le  gteM 
S^basUanif  commandant  du  quatriime  corpt  d*armto,  et  lui  remcttra  lei  oi^ 
dret  qui  le  concement. 

De  Grenade,  M.  le  Jeune  te  rendra,  par  Seville,  devant  Cadix,  ct  Tern  pv 
lui-m^me  la  situation  det  cbotes,  afin  de  pouroir  Ik  ton  retour  en  rendrc  aa 
compte  ddtailli  ft  Tempereur.  M.  le  Jeune  remetlra  ft  M.  le  ■lar^hal  dac  de 
Dalmatle  les  d«p«chet  qui  lui  tout  dettin^,  solt  ft  S^ille,  aoit  ^  Cadix,  mH 
partout  oCk  il  sera.  II  te  rendra  ensuite  au  cinquitoe  corpa  d^arm^e,  coa- 
mand^  par  M.  le  marshal  due  de  Tr^vise,  en  Estramadure;  ce  corpa  doitdtie 
ft  Badajoz  ou  m^me  sur  le  Tage. 

M.  le  Jeune  prendra  une  connaistanoe  eiacte  de  ta  poution,  et  de  ceDe  do 
troupes  de  Tarm^  du  centre  command^  par  le  gto^ral .  .  .  .  ,  qai  toal 
r6unies  sur  le  Tage.  11  verra  si  ces  corps  sont  en  communication  avec  Far- 
mie  de  Portugal,  et  recueillera  les  nouvelles  que  Ton  pourrait  aToir  de  cette 
ann6e  de  ce  c^t^. 

If .  le  Jeune  prendra  tons  les  renseignements  nteessaires  pour  pouroir  r^ 
pondre  ft  toutes  les  questions  de  Tempereur,  sur  la  situation  des  cfaoses  en 
Andalousie,  devant  Cadix,  et  en  Estramadure,  d^oO  11  Tiendra  me  rendre  comple 
de  sa  mission. 

(Slgn^)  Lb  raiRCB  bb  Wagb4h  r  wm  Nbogiatbl, 

m^or  gtoiral. 
Pari^, /e  14 /Krrter,  1811. 

SICTIOH  YII. 

Extracts  ftom  Le  Jemne'i  reports, 

CADIZ. 

a  Montagnes  de  Ronda,  foyer  dHnsurrection  entre  le  quatri^me  corps  et  le 
premier.  » 

u  Les  obusiers  ft  la  Villantroys  portent  ft  3,560  totses  :  Tobus  doit  peser 
75  livres,  et  contient  onze  ft  douze  onces  de  poudre ;  on  charge  Tobusier  ft 
poudre  d'un  tiers  du  poids  de  Tobus  pour  obtenir  cette  distance.  11  ny  en  a 
que  quatre  en  batterie :  ft  la  redoute  Napolton  on  en  a  douze  de  fonte  :  mais 
11  manque  de  projectiles  et  de  la  poudre  en  *suffisante  quantity.  Tout  les  obus 
n'telatent  pas  en  yille.  » 

«  Le  pont  de  Saint-Petri  a  ^U  traverse  le  jour  de  Taff^ire  par  un  sergent 
du  94«,  qui  est  re?enu  avec  les  Espagnols  que  Ton  a  pris.  Le  moment  eOt  iU 
favorable  pour  s'emparer  de  Tlsle.  « 

«  Le  due  de  Bellune,  bien  ennuy^,  d^ire  beaucoup  relourner  :  bon  gio^ral, 
mais  voyant  les  choses  trop  en  noir.  » 
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SBGTfoir  vni. 

A,  M,  le  giniral  de  division  Lery,  a  SMUe. 

Puerio-Real,  20  mars  181 1 . 

HON  CBKR  GilTtRAL, 

Enfin,  apr^s  quioze  jours  des  plus  cruelles  souffrances,  je  me  trouye  en  ^tat 
de  reprendre  la  plume  et  de  continuer  le  r^cit  que  J'ai  eu  rhonneur  de  vous 
adresser  dans  ma  lettre  du  6  au  7  de  ce  mois. 

L^une  des  choses  qui  m^rite  d'abord  de  fixer  votre  attention,  est  la  compo- 
sition de  cette  arm^e  combin^e  dont  nous  avons  ^t^  tout  k  coup  assaillis.  J*ai 
d^ik  dit  que  le  26  f^vrier  une  flotte  de  cent  voiles  6tait  sortie  de  Gadix  portant 
5,000  hommes  de  d^barquement,  et  que  dece  nombre  ^talent  enyiron  4,000  An- 
glais et  1^000  Portugais.  Cette  flotte  se  dirigea  vers  Tarifa,  oH  le  d^barquement 
sefit  le  lendemain  sans  aucun  accident.  U  paratt  que  les  Anglais,  en  r^unissant 
les  garnisons  d^Alg^iras  et  de  Gibraltar  k  quelques  restes  de  troupes  venues 
r^cemment  de  Sicile,  avaient  d^J^  form6  k  Tarifa  un  petit  corps  de  1,000  An- 
glais et  de  3,000  Portugais,  command^  par  le  g^n^ral  Stuart,  etqui  forma 
avec  2  ou  300  hommes  de  cavalerie,  Pavant-garde  de  Texp^dition  dirig^e 
contre  nous.  Cette  arm^e,  ainsi  compos^e  de  10  k  12,000  Espagnols  bien  ou 
mal  ^quip^,  de  4  &  5,000  Anglais,  et  de  3,000  Portugais,  se  mit  enfin  en  cam- 
pagne,  et  vint  nous  attaquer  le  5.  11  paralt  que  M.  le  mar^chal  Victor  ne  fut 
instruit  que  tard  de  la  vraie  direction  prise  par  Tarm^e  ennemie.  II  arriva  k 
Chiclana  le  5  entre  huit  et  neuf  heures  du  matin,  suivi  des  bataillons  de  la 
premiere  et  seconde  division  :  le  plan  d'op^rations  auquel  il  s'arrdta  fut  d'en- 
voyer  sur-le-champ  la  division  Villatte  avec  un  regiment  de  cavalerie  aux 
lignes  de  Saint-Petri,  avec  ordre  de  laisser  arriver  Pennemi,  de  lui  r^sister 
faiblement  pour  Tengager  k  suivre  notre  mouvement  de  retraite  et  de  Tattirer 
ainsi  sous  la  position  Sainte-Anne,  oik  il  ne  pouvait  manquer  de  se  trouver  dans 
une  situation  extr^mement  d^savantageuse.  Pendant  cette  manoeuvre  M.  le 
mar^chal  Victor  s'dtait  lui-m6me  port6  avec  la  premiere  et  la  seconde  division 
entre  Conil  et  Saint-Petri,  k  peu  pr^  k  la  hauteur  de  la  Torre  Barosa,  avec 
Fintention  de  couper  k  Tennemi  la  retraite  des  montagnes.  Ld,  rencontrant 
la  queue  de  Tarm^e,  qui  finissait  de  filer,  il  la  fit  attaquer  vigoureusement, 
culbuta  tout  ce  qui  se  rencontra  devant  lui,  et  accula  les  Espagnols  k  la  mer  > 
mais  les  Anglais,  que  cette  manoeuvre  bardie  mettait  entre  deux  feux,  et  dans 
rimpos8ibilil6  de  regagner  Conil,  revinrent  sur  leurs  pas,  et  attaquant  avec  la 
rage  du  d^espolr,  ils  forc^rent  k  la  retraite  nos  deux  divisions,  qui  ne  fbr- 
maient  pas  ensemble  5,000  hommes. 

Gependant  M.  le  mar^chal  Victor  se  croyait  si  s^r  de  la  vicloire,  qu'avant 
d'altaquer  il  envoya  ordre  aux  troupes  qui  ^taient  k  Medina,  de  se  porter  entre 
Vejer  et  Conil,  pour  ramasser  le  reste  des  trainards,  les  bagages,  et  les  trains 
de  munitions  quUls  pouvaient  rencontrer. 

Le  projet  d'attirer  Tennemi  sous  le  feu  de  Sainte-Anne  n*avait  pas  mieux 
r^ussi  du  cdt^  de  la  division  Villatte;  car  si  cette  division  fut  d'abord  assaillie 
par  presque  toute  Tarm^e  combiu^e,  les  g^n^raux  anglais  et  espagnols,  avertis 
de  bonne  heure  que  M.  le  mar^chal  les  lournait  avec  un  corps  de  troupes,  ar- 
r^t^rent  leurs  colonnes  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  ruisseau  qui  louche  au  moulin 
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d'Almanza,  el  Id,  DaturellemeDt  reiranch^  derri^re  ce  marais,  iU  n'eureot  h 
garder  que  le  pont  el  le  moullo,  les  seuU  endroiU  par  letquels  on  pouvait  let 
attaquer.  Quelque  cbofe  de  plus  malheureux  fut  que,  dte  le  commencement 
de  Taction,  nos  lignes  de  Sainl-Petri  n*£tant  pas  difendues,  il  sortit  par  le 
pont  de  radeaux  5,000  hommes  de  troupes  fraicbes  de  risla,  lesquels  se  pla- 
Cant  en  bataille  devant  la  division  Yillatte,  et  couverts  par  le  ruisseau  du 
moulin  d^Almanza,  laiss^rent  au  reste  de  Tarmte  combing  la  liberty  de  se 
tourner  tout  entier  contre  Tatiaque  de  M.  le  marshal  Victor.  Alnsi  se  ter- 
mina  la  bataille  du  5,  Tennemi  coucba  sur  son  champ  de  bataille,  sani 
poursuivre  les  divisions  Laval  et  Ruffin  dans  leur  retraite.  Je  vous  at  d^k 
felt  part  de  notre  perte.  Le  g^n^ral  Ruffin,  que  nous  croyions  tu^  par  une 
balle  qui  lui  a  traverse  la  t^te,  a  4t4  port^  par  les  Anglais  k  Flsla,  oik,  aprte 
deux  jours  de  lethargic,  il  a  donn6  des  signes  de  vie;  on  dit  qu*il  va  mieux. 

La  perte  de  Tennemi  a  ^t^  k  peu  pr^s  de  5,000  Anglais  ou  Portugais,  et  de 
S  k  600  Espagnols,  tu^  ou  bless^;  les  Anglais  ont  eu  beaucoup  d'officiers  mis 
hors  de  combat,  on  croit  les  g^n^raux  Grdm  (Graham)  et  Stuart,  ainsi  que  le 
g^n^ral  Pelka,  blesses.  Le  6,  k  la  pointe  du  jour,  nous  nous  attendions  blen  k 
une  attaque  g^n^rale  qui  pouvait  nous  ^tre  tr^-funeste ;  mais  Tennemi  se  coo. 
tenia  d'occuper  avec  2,000  hommes  le  fort  de  Medina,  que  nous  avions  unpeu 
imprudemment  abandonn^  :  la  flottille  ennemiefitaussi  des  demonstrations  d'at- 
taque  sur  le  Trocad^ro,  mais  sans  effet.  Elle  d^barqua  6  k  700  hommes  entre  le 
Port  Sainte-Marie,  et  le  fort  Sainle-Cataline,  qui  fut  somm^  de  se  rendre;  on 
r^pondit  k  coups  de  canon.  Un  officier  anglais  vint  chez  le  gouverneur  de 
Sainte-Marie  le  pr^venir  quMl  allait  prendre  possession  de  la  ville,  mais  il  avail 
laiss^  ses  troupes  k  la  porte.  EUes  coururent  faire  une  action  d'^lat  en  brO- 
lant  el  r^duisant  la  pelilc  redoute  Saint- Antoine,  qui  n'^lait  point  gard^e; 
encbant^s  de  ce  succds  ils  se  rembarqu^rent.  M.  le  marshal  s'atlendait  bien 
k  6lre  atlaqu^  le  6  2i  Chiclana,  il  avail  donn^  des  ordres  en  consequence,  ces 
ordres  furent  mal  inlerpr^tes,  et  on  endommagea  raal  k  propos  dans  la  nuit 
quelques-uns  de  nos  ouvrages ,  mais  ils  forent  sur-le-cbamp  r^par^s.  Lui- 
m6me  etait  venu  k  Puerto-Real  avec  la  division  Laval,  el  avail  envoys  la  pre- 
miere division  k  Sainte-Marie,  pour  reprendre  la  ligne  de  blocus  comme  avanl 
la  bataille  du  5.  Le  5«  regiment  de  chasseurs  fot  envoys  entre  Puerto-Real  et 
Medina  k  la  forme  de  Guerra  en  reconnaissance ;  il  y  rencontra  un  poste  de 
cavalerie  ennemie,  et  la  lailla  en  pieces.  Le  6,  au  soir,  on  essaya  de  repren- 
dre le  fort  de  Medina,  mais  sans  succes.  Le  7  il  fallut  y  envoyer  plus  de 
monde,  et  les  Espagnols  revacuerent  sans  opposer  de  resistance. 

Dans  la  nuit  du  5  les  Espagnols  avaient  rase  nos  lignes  de  Saint -Petri ;  ils 
employerent,  pendant  plusieurs  jours  et  plusieurs  nulls,  6,000  hommes  k 
transporter  k  Tlsla,  du  bois,  donl  ils  manquaienl :  quelques  jours  apres,  nous 
avons  foil  cesser  ces  approvisionnements,  en  reprenant  la  position  de  Saint- 
Petri,  otL  on  ne  trouva  personne ;  les  Espagnols,  craignant  une  repetition  de 
Taffaire  du  3  mars,  ont  detruit  eux-memes  de  fort  bonne  grftce  leur  teie  de 
pont,  el  repUe  leur  pont  de  radeaux :  des  ce  moment  chacun  resta  chez  soi, 
comme  avanl  les  hostiliies. 

Du%\  mar«  1811. 
II  est  surprenant  que  Tarmee  combinee  ne  nous  ait  pas  poursuivis  le  5,  bien 
plus  surprenant  encore  qu*elle  ne  nous  ait  point  attaques  le  6  au  matin;  on 
en  concoit  plusieurs  raisons.  On  conjecture  d*abord  que  la  principale  perte 
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de  la  bataUle  ^tant  tomMe  tur  les  ADglate,  qui  ont  eu  an  grand  nombre  d*of- 
flcien  el  m^me  leun  g^n^raux  mis  hon  de  eombat,  let  Espagnols  n*ont  pas 
os6  Teoir  seuls  nous  attaquer.  Le  g^n^ral  Grdm  (Graham)  voulait  cependant 
les  7  contraindre  le  lendemain,  mais  sur  leur  refUs  formel,  il  les  a  traits  de 
Mches,  de  gens  indignes  d*^tre  secourus.  lis  ont  r^pondu  qu'ils  feraient  une 
sortie  de  Tlsla  si  Ton  Toulait  metlre  le  tiers  d^Anglais  ou  de  Porlugais  avec 
les  deux  tiers  d*£spagnols ;  le  g^n^ral  anglais  a  r^pondu  qu*il  n'exposerait  plus 
un  seul  de  ses  soldaU  avec  des  troupes  de  cette  espdce,  et  sur-le-champ  il  a 
donn^  ordre  aux  Anglais  et  aux  Portugais  de  se  retirer  k  Cadix  oi|  dans 
la  Tille  de  Hsla.  11  paralt  m6me  que  le  lendemain  les  Anglais  se  sont  em- 
barqn^  pour  se  rendre  k  Gibraltar,  ou  peut-^lre  k  Lisbonne.  Les  gens  du  pays 
donnent  pour  certain  que  le  g^n^ral  Grdm  (Graham),  en  envoyant  ces  Jours 
demiers  k  Londres  trente-trois  officiers  des  moins  blesses,  n*a  pas  dissimul^ 
quHl  les  chargeait  d'exposer  k  son  gouvemement  quelle  folic  il  y  avait  de  sa- 
crifier  de  brayes  gens  pour  soutenir  en  Espagne  un  parti  sans  moyens,  sans 
brayoure  et  sans  morality.  Si  ce  qui  pr^Me  n*est  pas  yrai,  au  moins  sommes- 
nous  certains  qu'unegrande  m^intelligence  rdgne  entre  les  Espagnols  et  leurs 
allite.  Le  20,  les  Espagnols  ont  encore  essayi  une  sortie  de  la  Garacca,  mais 
sans  succds ;  lis  s*y  prennent  un  peu  tard.  Nous  sommes  k  pr^ent  trto  en 
mesure  pour  les  receyoir.  Us  font  semblant  d*embarquer  continuellement  des 
troupes  qui  n^agissent  pas  et  qui  ne  peuyent  plus  nous  nuire.  11  est  arrive  k 
Medina  quelques  bataillons  du  quatridme  corps,  deux  bataillons  du  63«  sont 
aussi  yenus  de  S^yille.  Nous  apprenons,  avec  la  prise  de  Badajoz,  que  M.  le 
marshal  Soult  est  k  Seville.  La  blessure  de  M.  le  commandant  Bompar  et  les 
miennes  Tont  un  peu  mieux. 

Lmuitil. 
Excusez  les  imperfections  de  cette  longue  lettre,  f^cris  de  mon  lit,  dans  une 
posture  g^nante. 

sicnoH  IX. 

EsiracU  flvm  the  intercepted  report  of  general  GarM,  commanding  the 
French  engineere,  at  the  biockade  {^  CadiM. 

25  mars  1811. 
On  ayait  aper^  le  26  f^vrier,  au  matin,  un  grand  conyoi  partant  de  la  baie 
de  CadIx,  pour  se  dinger  sur  Tarifa.  Ce  conyoi  portait  k  peu  pres  6  ou 
7,000  bommes  de  troupes  de  d^barquement,  qui  allaient  joindre  celles  qui 
^taient  &6}k  r^unies  sur  la  Barbate  et  dans  les  environs  de  TAlcala  de  los  Ga- 
zules.  Le  2  mars,  k  la  pointe  du  Jour,  rennemi  commenya  son  operation  sur 
Casa  Tieja,  qui  fut  ^vacu^e,  et  en  m«me  temps  il  effectua,  vers  rembouchure 
de  Saint^Petri,  un  passage  pour  feciliter  T^tablissement  d'un  pont  de  radeaux 
et  d*une  Uie  de  pont.  II  fit  aussi  d^barquer  des  troupes  dans  Tlsletta  del  Colo, 
et  s'occupa  d'y  ^tablir  deux  batteries.  Le  5,  on  fit  marcher  la  division  du 
g^n^ral  Ruffin,  qui  prit  position  k  moiti^  chemin  de  Puerto-Real  k  Medina- 
Sidonia.  Celle  du  general  Laval  s'^lablit  en  avant  de  Puerto-Real,  et  le  g^ne- 
Yillatte  garda  ses  positions  aupris  de  Chiclana.  Ce  jour  on  n^aper^ut  aucun 
mouvement  de  Tennemi.  Tons  les  ouvrages  de  la  l^ne  ^talent  gard^  paries 
gamisons  qu'on  avait  d^sign^s  aiiparavant.  Sainte-Marie  fut  ^vacu^e  et  le 
pont  repli^  sur  l9  rive  gauche. 
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Puerto-Real  ^tait  dftfendu  par  une  compagnie  de  tapeurt,  par  dcox  du 
4B«  raiment,  ei  par  tout  let  r^ipugidt  ffran^t  qD*oii  arait  amte. 

Le  4,  H.  le  mardchal  fit  attaqner  h  la  pointe  do  jour  renneni  daat  aa  Ute 
de  pont  de  Saint-Petri.  Cette  attaqne  se  fit  par  quatre  compafniies  du  l)0*rt- 
giment,  qui  3*emparteent  de  Fouyrage,  firent  prisonniers  600  hommfls,  et 
enlevdrttit  un  drapeau.  11  eat  certain  que  si  on  eAt  employ^  dans  cette  opera- 
tion 3  ou  5,000  hommes  on  enlevait  le  pont  et  Tlsle  de  Lten.  L*enneDi  Ait  ti 
d^concerti  quHl  avait  abandonn^  ses  batteries  et  ses  ouvrages  ferm^.  Un 
pareil  r^ultat  paraissait  6tre  d*ini  trte-bon  aagare  pour  les  grandes  optatiom. 
On  fit  parlir  le  m^me  jour  de  Medina  une  reconnaissance  sur  Can  Ti^a.  Ob 
re^ut  avis  dans  la  nuit  que  cette  reconnaissance  n*avait  renoontr^  personne,  et 
que  les  colonnes  ennemies  se  dirigeantsur  Gonil,le  mouvement  ne  pouvaitavoir 
pour  but  que  d*op^rer  la  jonction  de  ce  corps  d'arm^e,  ayec  celui  qui  6tait  resl^ 
dans  rile.  Le  5,  avant  le  jour,  on  se  mit  en  marche  de  la  position  qu*on  oceu- 
pait  h  moiti^  chemin  de  Medina  pour  se  porter  sur  Ghiclana.  Arrive  dans  cet 
endroit,  M.  le  mar^chal  donna  Tordre  au  g^n^ral  Yillatte  de  rassembler  tonte 
sa  diyision  vers  les  filches  de  Saint-Petri,  pour  y  maintenir  rennemi  qui  y 
paraissait  en  force,  pendant  qu'il  dirigeait  sur  la  route  de  Conii  les  divtsiont 
de  Laval  et  de  Ruffin,  et  le  peu  de  cavalerie  qu*il  avait  avec  lui.  11  se  porta  de 
ce  c6t^,  et  ne  tarda  pas  k  rencontrer  une  forte  colonne,  qui  marchait  le  long 
de  la  mer  entre  Saint-Petri  et  Conil,  et  se  dirigeait  sur  le  premier  de  ees  en- 
droits.  Les  troupes  arriv^es  k  port^e  de  canon  se  formdrent.  Le  g^n^ral 
Rufiln  prit  la  gauche  pour  aller  occuper  un  mamelon  otk  Tennemi  paraissait 
s^^tabllr.  Quand  les  deux  divisions  fUrent  tormto,  elles  se  trouv^renten 
pr^ence  d*une  arm^  beaucoup  plus  nombreuse  qu*on  ne  Tavait  cm  d'abord. 
L^artillerie  n^^tait  pas  encore  arriv^e,  et  celle  de  rennemi  commenQaiti  jouer 
de  toutes  parti.  Le  g^n^ral  Yillatte  n*avait  pu  garder  les  fltehes  de  Saint-Petri, 
qui  ^talent  au  moment  d'etre  prises,  n'^tant  alors  d^fendues  que  par  un  teul 
bataillon  du  37«  dMnfanterie  I^g^re. 

Cette  division  fUt  obligee  de  se  replier  et  de  repasser  le  ravin  dans  lequel 
roulent  les  eaux  du  moulin  d'Almanza.  Ce  mouvement  emp^cha  le  g^nM 
Yillatte  de  se  r^unir  aux  deux  autres  divisions,  qui,  n'ayant  eo  tout  que  dix 
bataillons,  essuyaient  un  feu  terribfe  de  la  part  de  Tennemi.  Nos  pertes  de- 
venaient  d'autant  plus  senslbles  que  le  nombre  des  combattants  n*^tait  que  le 
tiers  de  celui  de  Tennemi.  Des  corps  entiers  se  trouvaient  accabl^  avant 
qu*on  cut  pu  enUmer  la  ligne  des  Anglais.  11  n*y  avait  point  de  r^r?e. 
Les  deux  mille  hommes  de  Medina-Sidonia  ^taient  en  marche  pour  Conil.  11 
feUut  penser  k  la  retraite,  qui  se  fit  en  bon  ordre,  jusque  sur  les  hauteurs  en 
avant  de  Ghiclana,  oH  Ton  fit  camper  une  division  pendant  la  nuit  Les  An- 
glais flrent  leur  jonction  avec  les  troupes  de  Tile  de  L^on,  et  les  Espagnoli 
continu^rent  d*occuper  notre  position  du  moulin  d*Almanza  et  de  Saint-Petri. 
Si  rennemi,  voulant  continuer  ses  operations  offensives  dans  la  joum^  du6, 
se  fCit  pr^ent^  de  bonne  beure,  il  est  probable  que  dans  la  situation  oik  nous 
nous  trouvions  aprds  la  journ^e  du  5  nous  ^tions  oblige  d*^vacuer  le  terrain 
jusqu'^  Puerto-Real,  oil  on  aurait  pris  la  position  dont  j'ai  parl^  plus  baut, 
pour  y  livrer  une  seconde  bataille,  mais  les  operations  ont  manqu6  d>nsemble. 
11 8*est  contents  de  rentrer  dans  Tile,  et  pendant  ce  temps  un  tr^s-petil  coips 
de  troupes  anglaises  op^raient  un  d^barquement  entre  Sainte-Marie  et  la  pointe 
de  Sainte-GaUline,  qui  n'eut  d'autre  r^sultat  que  d'enlever  une  batterie  d^fcn- 
due  par  quinze  hommes  et  de  se  promener  une  ou  deux  heores  dans  les  ruei 
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de  Sataite-Marie.  M.  le  marMial,  ne  voyant  auenn  mouTement  offenaif,  or- 
dOBna  de  r^taUtr  lea  grandea  oommuDicatioiia  par  Sainte-Marie,  chacun  ren- 
tra  dana  aea  poatea,  ei  cette  OMaure  produialt  beaucoup  pliia  d*effel,  sur  rarm^ 
ci  lea  habltanU  du  paya,  que  lea  diapoaitkma  qu*on  aurait  pu  prendre. 


No.  X. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CAPTAIN  SQUIRE,  OF  THE 

ENGINEERS. 

sBcrnMi  I. 

"^arcA  1,1811. 

*'  I  have  been  employed  in  constructing  batteries,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Zezere,  for  twenty-five  guns !  though  we  have  only  one  brigade  of  nine- 
pounders  to  arm  them. 

'^Thanl^  God,  for  my  own  credit,  I  protested  against  these  batteries  from 
the  first,  in  my  reports  which  were  sent  to  lord  Wellington,  and  now  I  verily 
believe  the  marshal  himself  is  ashamed  of  their  construction.  Punhete,  you 
know,  is  situated  precisely  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zezere  with  the  Tagus, 
the  enemy's  bridge  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  one 
mile,  by  measurement,  from  the  nearest  of  our  heighta,  which  we  have 
crowned  with  an  eigbt-gun  battery." 

ticnoa  II. 

"  I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Spaniards  were  so  thoroughly  routed 
near  Badajoz,  but  Mendizabal  was  an  idiot.  On  the  18th  of  February,  the 
enemy  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Guadiana,  above  Bads^oz.  Don  Carlos  Espaha, 
an  active  officer,  whom  I  know  very  well,reconnoitered  the  bridge,  and  made 
his  report  to  Mendizabal,  who  was  playing  at  cards.  ^Yery  well,*  said  the 
chief,  'weMl  go  and  look  at  it  to-morrow!  *  At  daybreak  the  Spanish  army 
was  surprised.** 

atCTTOR  ill. 

'^M^r  17,  1811.— I  reconnoitered  the  ground  In  fkDnt  of  Crisloval, 
and  was  pressed,  by  colonel  Fletcher,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gua- 
diana, to  commence  our  operations  that  evening.  The  soU  was  hard  and 
rocky,  and  our  tools  infamous.  I  made,  however,  no  difficulties,  and  we 
began  our  battery  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  moon  being  at  the  full  :  our 
work  was  barely  four  hundred  yards  from  Crisloval.  In  spite,  however,  of 
a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  shot,  and  shells,  from  various  parta 
of  the  body  of  the  place,  we  succeeded  in  completing  our  battery  on  the  night 
of  the  10th ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1  tb,  at  four  a.  m.  iU  fire  was  opened* 
The  enemy*s  fire  was,  however,  very  superior  to  our  own,  and,  before  sunset, 
the  three  guns  and  one  howitzer  were  disabled,  for  againat  our  little  attack 
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was  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy  directed.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
riyer  the  intended  attack  bad  not  yet  been  began,  and  we  sustained  the  almost 
undivided  fire  of  Badajoi !  I  told  the  marshal,  when  I  saw  him  on  the  llth, 
that  to  continue  to  fi^t  our  battery  was  a  positive  sacrifice;  he  did  not,  how* 
ever,  order  us  to  desist  till  our  guns  were  silenced.  If  doubt  and  Indecision 
bad  not  governed  all  our  operations,  and  had  we  begun  even  on  the  night  of 
the  9th,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  plan  of  attack  was  excellent,  and  that  we 
should  have  entered  the  place  on  the  15tb.  It  is  true  that  two  distant  batte- 
ries were  erected,  on* the  left  bank  of  the  river,  against  the  place,  but  they 
scarcely  excited  the  enemy^s  attention,  our  little  corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
enemy*s  exertions,  which  were  great  and  spirited.  Including  those  who  fell 
in  the  sortie,  our  loss  has  been  from  six  to  seven  hundred  men.  Both  officers 
and  men  were  exhausted,  mind  and  body ;  they  felt  and  saw  that  they  were 
absurdly  sacrificed.** 

sicnoiT  IV. 

*^^/tHM,3fnr  20, 1811. 
^'Had  our  operations  been  conducted  with  common  activity  and  common 
Judgment,  Badajoi  would  have  been  in  our  hands  before  the  15th  of  May. 
But  what  has  been  the  fact?  Our  little  corps  on  the  Gristoval  side  was  abso- 
lutely sacrificed.  The  whole  fire  and  attention  of  Badagoz  was  directed 
against  our  unsupported  attack,  and  our  loss  in  consequence  was  severe. . . . 
Our  operation  before  Gristoval  was  absurdly  pressed  forward  without  any  co- 
operation on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  marshal  hesitated-Klelayed, 
and  at  last  withdrew  his  troops  at  such  a  moment  that  he  was  scarcely  time 
enough  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field!" 


No.  xr. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  CAMPBELL  TO  LORD 
LIVERPOOL. 

''Gibraltar,  October  9t5, 1810. 
"The  troops  at  Malaga,  with  the  exception  of  three  hundred  men,  moved 
upon  Fuengirola,  of  which  lord  Blayney  was  apprized  ;  but,  in  place  of  bis 
lordship  Uking  advantage  of  this  fortunate  event,  be  wasted  two  days  in  a 
fruitless  attack  on  the  fort  of  Fuengirola,  cannonading  it  from  twelve-pound- 
ers, although  he  perceived  that  no  impression  had  been  made  on  it  by  the  fire 
of  the  shipping  and  gun-boats,  the  artillery  of  which  were  double  the  calibre. 
In  this  situation  he  was  surprised  by  an  inferior  force,  and,  whilst  he  was 
on  board  of  a  gun-boat,  his  guns  were  taken  and  the  whole  thrown  into 
confusion ;  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  of  the  disaster,  and,  so  far  to  his 
credit,  he  retook  his  guns,  but,  immediately  after,  conceiving  a  body  of  French 
cavalry  to  be  Spaniards,  he  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoner;  bis  men,  losing  confidence,  gave  way,  and, 
hurrying  to  the  beach,  relinquished  their  honour  and  the  field.** 
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No.  XII. 

JUSTIFICATORT  PAPERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  SPAIN 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

aicTioif  1.— NoaTnui  piotincbs. 
Captaiu  Irlor  to  Mr,  Croft. 

H,  M,  S,  JmeUa:  Coruna,  M^y  6, 1810. 

"  I  have  been  cniwing  tor  these  two  months  past  between  Bayonne  and 
Santona. 

"  In  addiUon  to  the  troops  I  have  observed  under  arms,  there  has  been  a 
great  proportion  of  armed  peasantry  at  Baquio,  a  small  place  to  the  westward 
of  Rachidaes;  as  our  boats  were  returning  from  destroying  some  batteries, 
they  were  attacked  by  armed  peasantry  alone,  who  were  dispersed  by  shot 
Item  the  ship,  and  also  since  they  have  assisted  the  French  troops,  when  we 
captured  a  vessel  laden  with  military  stores  from  St.  Ander." 

Mr,  Stuart  to  general  fFaUcer. 

"  Lisbon,  February  20, 181 1 . 
''  I  own  that  firom  the  various  appointmenU  which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  their  armies,  I  forbode  little  advantage  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign; it  is  perhaps  needful  to  tell  you  that  my  fears  are  grounded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  to  Gallicia,  Gastahos  to  Estramadura, 
Mahl  to  Murcia,  Goupigny  lo  Valencia,  and  the  brother  of  0*Donnel  to  Ca- 
talonia/* 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  lard  ff^diingUm. 

"  Fillaftancay  January  4, 1812. 

''  Each  chief  is  allowed  three  servants,  a  captain  two,  a  subaltern  one ;  the 
number  of  soldiers  employed  in  this  way  is  certainly  not  under  the  regulation, 
and  all  officers  resident  in  the  interior  likewise  have  this  excessive  indul- 
gence. The  officers'  servants  never  do  duty,  or  attend  any  drill  or  review. 
The  cooks  are  in  general  changed  weekly,  and  are  never  present  at  drill  or 
review ;  one  cook  is  allowed  besides  to  every  three  sergeants.  These  two 
items  certainly  take  5,000  choice  men  fIrom  the  ranks  of  this  army.  .  .  . 

"  Some  very  violent  recriminations  have  been  brought  on  by  the  imprudent 
reply  of  the  military  press,  to  some  observations  published  in  a  Gorulla  paper 
eitolling  the  guerillas,  and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  convey  a  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  the  army.  I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with  general 
Abadia  on  the  spirit  of  disunion  which  these  two  papers  are  sowing.  He  has 
at  length  prohibited  the  military  press  from  publishing  anything  but  profes- 
sional papers.  I  was  present  when  he  gave  the  order— he  engaged  me  in  the 
conversation,  and  I  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  what  was  lost  could  only 
be  regained  by  the  sword,  not  the  pen.  In  this  1  alluded  to  Ihe  Asturias,  where 
certainly  reputation  and  public  confidence  were  sacrificed.  .  .  . 

VOL.  II.  45 
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''  The  truth  is,  the  army  U  oppressive  and  expensive,  as  well  as  inefficient, 
ft-om  its  disorganized  state,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  supply;  and  it 
is  a  very  unpleasant  circumstance  to  hear  it  generally  admitted,  that  a  Spanish 
corps  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  country  than  an  equal  French  army. 
There  are  also  violent  dissensions  between  the  Juntas  of  Leon  and  Gallicia : 
enclosure  No.  6  will  show  this  state  of  f^ling.^ 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  Hr  Henry  freUesky, 

"  Corvma,  March  1, 1811 
'^  On  the  SOth  ultimo  I  had  the  honour  to  despatch  to  your  excellency  a  copy 
of  my  letter  of  that  date  to  lord  Wellington,  in  which  I  acquainted  his  lord- 
ship that  three  battalions  of  the  army  of  Gallicia  are  preparing  for  embarkation 
ft)r  America,  and  that  I  bad  positively  declined  making,  and  would  not  permit 
the  delivery  of  any  British  arms  or  stores  for  that  service.  1  have  now 
discovered,  that  in  addition  lo  these  troops  it  is  intended  to  send  a  division  of 
horse-arlillery,  to  equip  which,  orders  have  been  given  to  transfer  appoint- 
ments from  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  a  demand  is  made  for  Ainds  to  pre* 
pare  the  ordnance,  and  even  to  adapt  to  colonial  service  more  of  the  fteld- 
artillery  which  1  lately  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  sixth  Gallician  army.  Thii 
measure  has  never  been  openly  avowed  by  the  government  of  Cadiz,  it  liai 
never  been  communicated  to  the  Junta  of  this  province  by  the  regency.  It 
has,  1  imagine,  been  concealed  from  your  excellency,  and  it  has  only  come  to 
my  knowledge,  by  the  arrangements  no  longer  to  be  hidden,  which  genera! 
Abadia  is  making  to  carry  it  into  effect.** 


SBCnon  n.^CATALOlflA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Don  Jntonio  Roooa. 

(Translated.) 

^Reu9f  January  ^^  1811. 
'*  While  we  have  venal  men,  ignorant  men,  and  perfidious  men  in  our  go- 
vernment, no  good  can  befall  us.  He  roust  be  mad  who  can  expect  oar 
condition  to  ameliorate.  The  venal  are  those  who,  without  being  called, 
seemingly  abandon  their  own  affairs,  and  introduce  themselves  into  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  administration  with  no  other  view  than  to  enrich  themsehei 
at  the  public  expense.  The  ignorant  are  those  who  think  themselves  wise, 
and  who  either  obtain  by  intrigue  or  accept  without  reluctance  employments 
the  duties  of  which  they  are  not  capable  of  discharging.  The  perfidious  are 
all  those  who  are  indifferent  spectators  of  this  bloody  struggle,  and  who  care 
not  for  the  issue,  as  they  will  equally  submit  to  any  master.  Place  no  con- 
fidence, my  friend,  in  these  sort  of  persons,  nothing  can  be  expected  from 
them,  and  yet  by  an  inconceivable  fatality  which  is  attached  to  us,  to  the  ruin 
of  all  parties,  it  would  appear  that  the  provinces  employ  none  but  tliese  very 
people.  Those  who  command  us  are  either  venal,  or  ignorant,  or  in- 
diffSerent ;  at  least  the  more  we  search  for  the  remedy,  the  more  our  evil 
increases.** 
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Captain  CodringUm  to  mr  Charles  Cotian. 

''  With  respect  to  the  proposed  plan  of  admitting  supplies  Of  grain 

in  neutral  vessels  ft'om  the  ports  of  the  eneoiyf  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  I  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  Justify  it  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  as  I  have  always  found  hread  for  sale  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds  and  three  quar- 
ters fbr  the  quarter  of  a  doUarj  at  which  price  I  yesterday  bought  it  at 
Escala.  And  as  there  has  been  of  late  more  com  at  Tarragona  than  money  to 
purchase,  I  presume  the  latter  has  been  the  greater  desideratum  of  the  two. 

«    *'  The  difficulty  of  allowing  a  free  passage  of  prorisions  from 

one  part  of  the  coast  to  the  other  would  be  lessened  by  being  limited  to  ves- 
sels above  the  size  of  common  fishing-boats,  in  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
considerable  quantities  have  been  carried  to  Barcelona;  and  captain  Bullen,  I 
imderstatid,  found  even  a  mortar  in  a  boat  of  this  description.** 

Gen0ral  C.  Dcyls  to  captain  BuUen. 

'^RipdfJprU,  1811. 
'^  Can  you  believe  that  in  this  town,  the  onfy- fabric  of  arme,  six  numths 
have  passed  without  a  firelock  being  made ! ! !    They  begin  to-morrow,  and 
give  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  every  week,  etc.** 
[  Note.    The  italics  and  notes  of  admiration  are  in  the  original.  ] 

Admiral  FreemantlB  to  captain  Codrington, 

''MahonjM<i^\^,\tM, 

**  The  uncertainty  of  everything  connected  with  Spanish  afi^irs  is  such, 
that  I  am  tired  of  writing  and  explaining  all  that  arises  from  their  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  energy. 

^^  Until  eight  o*clock  I  had  understood  that  the  Intendant  had  procured  one 
thousand  quintals  of  biscuit  for  the  army  at  Tarragona,  which  number  I  find 
on  inquiry  has  dwindled  to  fifty-seven  bags.  1  have  therefore  been  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  five  hundred  bags,  which  we  can  very  ill  spare,  from  our 
own  stores,  with  a  proportion  of  rice.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  1  have 
beep  worried  and  annoyed  the  last  three  days,  particularly  as  1  feel  the  very 
great  importance  Tarragona  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  how  much  this  island  is 
connected  with  the  event  of  the  fall  of  that  fortress.  The  intendant  here  has 
written  that  be  has  seni  two  hundred  and  thirly*two  bags  of  bread.  Yon  will 
have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  only  fifty-seven  were  procured  by  him, 
which  1  have  engaged  to  pay  for,  and  that  all  the  rest  comet  immediately  fhmi 
our  own  iloreSf  and  are  consequently  at  the  dispoial  of  the  British  authorities 
at  Tarragona.** 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  sir  Edward  PeUew  to  captain  Codrington, 

'<  H.  M,  ship  Caledonia,  July  92, 1811. 
''  The  indecision,  inactivity,  and  apparent  disunion  amongst  the  Spanish 
leaders  has  been  the  great  cause  of  failure  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
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arduous  contest,  and  is  especially  observable  In  the  late  events  in  Catalonia ; 
nor  until  the  patriots  are  directed  by  pure  military  councils  and  more  energy 
and  decision,  can  I  permit  myself  to  think  that  any  effectual  stand  can  he 
made  against  the  invaders.** 

Sir  Edward  Pettew  to  captain  Codrington, 

'^Jugwt%m\, 
^'  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  etc.  The  information 
therein  conveyed  affords  me  a  very  melancholy  view  of  the  affairs  of  the 
patriots,  and  gives  me  little  reason  to  hope  better  things  f^om  their  future 
exertions.  ...  A  despatch  which  reached  me  by  the  same  opportunity 
firom  the  superior  junta  of  Catalonia  contains  a  proposal  for  occupying  a  po- 
sition on  the  coast  as  a  naval  d^p^t,  and  the  selection  of  Palamos  is  presented 
to  my  choice.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  junta  possesses  at  present 
resources  for  defending  any  such  position,  and  from  the  measures  being  sub- 
mitted to  my  determination,  it  seems  to  be  expected  that  I  should  provide 
means  of  defending  them  while  employed  in  securing  themselves  in  their  new 
station.  .  .  .  Tet  whilst  the  noble  spirit  of  this  ill-fiited  people  remahis  un- 
subdued, it  would  not  be  just  to  expect  a  total  failure,  although  the  loss  of  an 
confidence  between  them  and  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  want  of  leaden 
among  themselves  who  possess  either  skill  or  competency  to  guide  them, 
afford  but  a  very  precarious  prospect  of  their  doing  anything  effectual  to  slop 
the  invaders.** 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  PeUew. 

"  November  1, 1811. 
'^  By  a  letter  from  captain  Strong,  it  seems  the  people  of  Cadagues,  in  Uie 
early  part  of  October,  openly  refused  assistance  to  the  governor  of  the  Medas 
islands,  declaring  that  they  only  acknowledged  the  strongest  party,  and 
therefore  paid  their  subscriptions  to  the  French ;  and  that  upon  the  Bustard^i 
going  with  a  party  of  Spanish  troops  to  enfbrce  obedience,  they  rang  the 
alarmbell  as  the  signal  f6r  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  sent  to  Rosas  for 
assistance.** 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  captain  Codrington  to  E,  H.  Locker,  Esq. 

''F^>ruary7,  1812. 
"  Whilst  the  French  pay  the  poor,  who  serve  their  purpose,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rich,  the  Spaniards  deal  out  severity  to  the  lower  classes,  and  oblige 
them  to  serve  without  pay  and  without  clothes ;  and  the  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate of  higher  lifo  are  in  many  instances  rewarded,  for  imbecility,  igno- 
rance, and  indifference  to  the  fate  of  their  country  never  yet  exceeded,  with- 
out one  single  example  being  made  of  the  many  traitors  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  persons  of  priests,  officers  of  rank,  or  what  are  termed 
gentlemen.** 

Captain  Codrington  to  general  Lacjr. 

"  February  18, 1812. 
'^netng  an  eyewitness  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  which  has  arisen 
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flrom  their  being  partially  diaarmed,  and  knowing  how  fetal  have  been  the 
consequences  which  have  followed  these  practices  on  former  occasions,  I 
most  own  I  cannot  offer  to  the  admiral  my  conyiction  of  all  that  benefit 
arising  from  his  good  intentions  in  which  I  should  otherwise  have  confided. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  French  army  are  walidng  about  this  part  of  the 
coast  unarmed,  because  the  juntas  and  justices  have  concealed  the  muskets 
they  had  at  their  disposal,  and  refused  the  people  permission  \»  attack  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  people,  whose  hearts  are  burning  with  pa- 
triotism, are  starving  tor  want  of  bread,  and  the  richer  citizens  of  this  devoted 
country  are  supplying  the  enemy  with  coro  and  other  species  of  provisions.*' 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  Pelleur. 

"  f^iUa  Nueta,  February  23, 1812. 

^^  I  fear  things  are  going  on  very  ill  in  this  principality  horn  the  sudden 
change  in  the  system  of  general  Lacy,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  that 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  his 
former  successes.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  sound  reason  which 
guides  the  conduct  of  the  Catalans  on  this  occasion ;  tor  the  mode  in  which 
general  Lacy  effected  the  dishonourable  breach  of  f^ith  of  which  they  com- 
plain, bespeaks  a  mind  practised  in  deception.  He  ordered  the  patriotic  com- 
panies to  be  sent  to  particular  points  in  subdivisions,  at  which  points  general 
Sarsfield  wa»  to  take  forcible  possession  of  them,  and  attach  them  to  different 
corps  of  the  regular  army.  And  the  discovery  of  this  treachery  was  made  by 
the  letter  to  general  Sarsfield  falling  by  mistake,  into  the  hands  of  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  whole  division  of  patriotic  companies.  In  the  mean 
time  the  discontent  of  the  people  gains  ground  with  their  sufferings,  and 
instead  of  the  Spanish  army  being  increased  by  the  late  arbitrary  mandate 
according  to  its  avowed  object,  and  not  less  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
late  extraordinary  conduct  of  general  Sarsfield,  many  of  the  Catalan  soldiers 
have  actually  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 

''  The  letter  of  the  baron  de  Eroles  in  the  gazette  No.  10,  shows  that  he 
was  again  deceived  in  the  promised  support  of  general  Sarsfield  on  the  24th, 
and  i  am  told  he  says  publicly  it  was  part  of  a  settled  plan  to  sacrifice  him 
and  his  whole  division." 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  Pellew. 

"  ruia  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  February  22, 1812. 
'*  Nothing  but  a  total  change  can  produce  permanent  good ;  for  the  vil- 
lanles  of  the  intendant  and  commissary  departments  are  so  thoroughly  orga- 
nized, that  not  one  link  of  the  chain  can  be  left  with  safety.  I  have  good 
reason  to  think  that  even  the  money  furnished  by  England  is  so  employed  in 
the  traffic  of  com,  by  the  individuals  through  whose  hands  it  passes,  as  to  be 
the  durect  means  of  supplying  the  enemy." 

Captain  Codrington  to  Mr,  Henry  fVellesley, 

"  March  1, 1812. 
*'  The  change  of  the  regency  will  I  trust  produce  a  radical  change  of  that 
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diabolical  fyitem  hj  whieh  pladder  liai  been  openly  lieenaed*  and  i 

and  iojuftice  towards  the  people,  and  even  treachery  itaelf,  in  thoie  of  a 

higher  daw,  have  hitherto  paaaed  with  imptuiity.'* 

.    aicnoir  in.-~vAURGiA  a»  nuaciA^ 
7%e  eoUfueilor  of$UUe,  Mariano  Orquijo,  to  king  Joteph, 

^Madrid,  4  dkiembre  1810. 
»JevienideT<Hrlepro?iaeiiretvicairegMral  qui  fut  arr^t^  1^  Logrogne 
par  les  insurg^.  Son  opinion  prononc^  en  faveur  de  Y.  M.  lui  a  attir^  toutet 
sortes  de  mauvaia  traitements  et  de  disgrAcea,  maif  enfin  il  est  parrenu  &  se 
aauyer  de  Valence.  II  m*a  rapports  que  Tesprit  public  de  cette  capitale  a 
beaucoup  cbangii  depuis  que  le  gto^ral  Garo  (fr^re  de  Romana)  8*eat  livr^  aux 
rexationa  et  aux  dilapidations  de  toute  esptee,  et  que  son  opinion  est  qu*on 
|i>  ^prouvera  aucune  resistance.  L*archev^ue  de  Valencei  qui  jouit  k  pr^ 
tent  d'une  grande  influence,  lui  a  souyent  parl^  en  secret  d*une  mani^re  favo- 
rable de  y.  M.  et  de  sea  ministres.  G'est  k  Tarchev^que  quMl  est  redevabie  de 
son  Evasion.  Ge  pr^lat  m'ayant  connu,  ainsi  que  M.  de  Montareo,  dans  d'ao- 
tres  temps,  le  chargea  de  nous  voir.  Le  g^ndral  Bassecour  n^^tait  nullement 
considM.  Le  proviseur  sgoute,  qu*4  Alicante,  d*o(li  11  est  parti  le  14  novem- 
bre,  tout  ^tait  rempli  de  r^fUgite  de  Gadis.  D'apr^  tout  ce  qu*il  m'a  dit«  je 
eoBipte  qu*aussitOt  la  prise  de  Tortose,  Valence  se  rendra  sans  coup  f^rir. 
J*ai  renvoy^  ce  proviseur  k  M.  de  Santa  Fi,  qui  I'a  prol^gi  en  sa  quality  de 
minlstre  des  affaires  eccl^iastiques  et  qui  fut  tr^senaible  au  malheur  qui  lui 
arrive  k  Logrogne. « 

General  Dqyle  to  Mr.  Stuart, 

'*  March  %^iS\\. 
**  There  la  a  strong  French  parly  In  Valencia.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  we 
cannot  aocar  partido  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  are  more  resources  than  in 
all  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  With  my  head  I  answer  for  it  that  in  one 
month  two  thousand  cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  independent  of 
the  existing  army,  which  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  effective  cavalry  and 
eleven  thousand  infantry,  could  be  raised,  and  there  is  money  enough  within 
the  city  to  pay  them  for  six  months,  and  without  looking  elsewhere  for  as- 
sistance to  clothe  them.  There  is  abundance  of  cloth,  and  provisions  in 
abundance,  yet  Valencia  is  doing  nothing !  and  this  time  so  precious,  while 
Massena  draining  all  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  gives  us  time  to  organize.  We 
want  a  Robespierre  in  the  government,  and  another  in  every  province!.'** 

Colonel  Roche  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

''  Carihagena,  June  30^  1811. 

'*  After  three  years  leaving  them  to  themselves,  this  army  (the  Murcian)  la 
everywhere  in  a  worse  state  absolutely  than  it  was  in  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution. 

"  The  f^ct  is  that  the  Spaniards  have  no  confidence  in  their  general,  nor  he 
in  them,  and  thus  Freire  apprehends  if  he  fights  his  people  will  disperse.  Va- 
leneia^  With  an  immense  population  and  great  resourceS|  is  doing  little. 
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BaMeeour  retired  to  Cuenca.  The  tame  indoleiice,  lawitude  and  egoUtm 
prevails  through  the  country,  and  I  iee  little  ttimulut  produced  by  the  etta- 
bliihment  of  the  cortei ;  that  feeling  of  enthusiasm  which  eiisted  is  last  dyin^ 
away.  The  thing  in  the  world  most  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  at  this  moment 
would  be  to  be  allowed  to  be  neuter,  and  that  England  and  France  should 
fight  the  battle  and  pay  all  the  expenses.** 

Cotptotw  Codrington  to  the  hommrabie  Umry  WoUeiler. 

*' Septembers^  1811. 
**  After  ascertaining  that  much  art  was  employed  to  disgust  the  army  with 
general  Blake,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prejudice  the  people  against  their  of- 
ficers, I  relied  upon  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  opened  the  subject  to  the 
general  with  the  candour  and  freedom  it  required.  1  had  great  satisfaction 
in  finding  him  well  aware  of  all  that  was  passing,  and  upon  his  gUcird  as  to 
the  consequences.  Upon  my  mentioning  that  certain  hand-bills  were  posted 
up,  he  produced  and  gave  me  the  enclosed  copies.  He  told  me  that  upon  ob- 
taining them  he  went  to  the  marquis  of  Palacios,  who,  necessarily  agreeing 
in  their  evil  tendency,  consented  to  accompany  the  general  to  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  where  I  trust  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  misconduct  of  the  padre  Igual  and  his  numerous  bigoted  coa((jutors.  I 
submitted  to  the  generaPs  attention  the  fatal  efifects  of  his  quitting  this  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  while  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  offer- 
mentation,  and  allowing  the  supreme  authority  to  revert  to  the  marquis  of 
Palacios.  He  assured  me  that  he  clearly  saw  the  danger  which  would  arise 
from  it;  he  had  determined  on  no  account  to  do  so  until  the  marquis  was  re- 
moved by  the  government  from  his  present  situation." 

Mr.  Tupper'e  report  to  $ir  Henry  ff^ellesl^. 
(EstracC.) 

**/a»i*ao^27, 1812. 
**  The  scandalous  behaviour  of  the  members  of  the  junta  will  have  more 
influence  upon  the  public  mind,  will  dishearten  the  people  even  more  than 
the  fall  of  Valencia  and  the  dispersion  of  the  army.  For  seeing  their  repre- 
sentatives return  to  their  respective  districts,  it  will  give  an  example  to  follow 
that  all  is  lost,  and  having  no  authority  to  protect  them  or  to  look  to, 
the  people  have  no  other  resource  left  than  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
enemy.'* 

Extracts  from  Mr,  Tupper^s  report  to  sir  Henry  ff^ellesUy,  from 
n  to  27  January,  1812. 

'*  Blake  with  his  immense  resources  remained  altogether  inactive,  and 
contented  himself  with  observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  his  pro- 
gress in  fortifying  himself  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

*'  With  Blake*s  approbation  1  had  raised  a  corps  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  to  act  as  guerillas,  and  by  beginning  a  plan  of  offensive  operations 
1  expected  to  see  the  example  fbllowed.  I  also  demanded  the  direction  of  the 
chief  battery,  that  of  Santa  Gatalina,  from  whence  the  French  camp  might  be 
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much  annoyed,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  tuccessive  days  caused  the  French 
considerable  damage  in  killed  and  wounded.  Excepting  this  battery,  that  of 
St.  Joseph  contiguous  to  it,  and  that  of  the  Puente  del  Mar,  everything  else 
remained  in  a  state  of  complete  inactiyity.  Blake,  lulled  into  a  state  of  eoni- 
dence  that  the  enemy  would  not  attack  without  re-enforcements,  had  taken 
no  measures  whatever.  .  •  • 

"  The  junta  of  Valencia  was  composed  of  members,  as  per  list  enclosed,  of 
which  only  the  first  remained,  Che  others  having  before  retired  and  shame- 
fully gone  to  their  respective  homes;  but  upon  the  fall  of  the  capital  where 
they  had  their  property,  those  remaining  sent  in  their  resignation  to  Hahi, 
and  without  being  competent  to  do  so,  gave  up  the  only  representative  autho- 
rity of  the  province  which  had  been  confided  to  them,  and  have  thus  thrown 
the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  abandoning  it  altogether  to  the  will 
of  the  enemy  ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  the  same,  great 
resources  are  left  in  the  province,  immense  riches  still  remain  in  the  churches, 
convents,  diezmos,  etc.,  etc.  ...  I  am  however  sorry  to  say  that  since 
the  fall  of  the  capital,  nay,  since  the  battle  of  the  26th  ultimo,  not  a  single 
step  has  been  taken,  and  at  this  moment  outside  the  walls  of  Alicante  the  pro- 
vince does  not  exist.  .  .  .  Mahi  has  objected  to  padre  Rico,  the  only  man 
In  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  everybody,  capable  of  giving  activity  and  soul 
to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

'M  am  sorry  to  inform  your  excellency  that  after  repeated  inter- 
views with  Mahi  and  the  intendant  Rivas,  on  the  subject  of  the  commission  I 
bad  proposed,  1  am  now  clearly  of  the  opinion,  from  the  repeated  delays  and 
studied  objections,  tliat  no  authority  will  be  established.  ...  In  short 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  will  be  done.  .  .  . 

*'  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  people  now  in  authority  are  disposed,  by 
leaving  public  affairs  in  their  present  abandoned  state,  to  submit  to  the  French 

yoke On  the  16tb  ultimo,  when  Montbrun  made  his  appearance,  the 

ayuntamiento  desired  the  syndico  Personeso  to  give  a  petition  in  the  name  of 
the  people  to  enter  into  a  capitulation;  he  refused;  but  I  am  informed  there 
was  some  arrangement  between  the  governor  and  the  ayuntamiento,  the 
members  whereof  remain  in  office  notwithstanding  their  traitorous  conduct 
on  the  16th.** 

SECTION  IV.— ANDALUSIA. 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  9th  Max,  1810. 
''  Nothing  new  here;  the  regency  and  the  junta  are  as  usual  more  asle^ 
than  awake,  and  I  can  augur  nothing  good  firom  the  government  remaining 
in  such  hands— let  their  intentions  be  ever  so  good.  Nothing  but  the  assembly 
of  the  cortez,  and  from  thence  springing  up  a  revolutionary  system,  overturn- 
ing abuses  and  interesting  the  people  in  their  own  cause  by  solid  and  perma- 
nent, instead  of  contingent  and  prospective  refbrms,  calling  forth  talents  if  to 
be  found  for  the  chief  situations,  and  enforcing  vigour  and  rousing  en- 
thusiasm. Nothing  but  some  great  change  (such  as  we  might  in  the  begin- 
ning have  assisted  in  bringing  about)  can  carry  on  tliis  war  to  any  good 
result.  The  people  are  obstinate  in  their  haired  of  the  French,  and  fh)m 
that  alone  spring  the  fits  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  keep  alive  the  flame 
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io  tome  place  or  another.  That  it  is  to  one  cannot  doubt  from  the  eflfectt.  but 
it  is  never  to  be  met  with  where  one  is,  at  least  I  have  neyer  yet  seen  en- 
thusiasm though  I  have  heard  of  it.  Hence  the  bulk  of  the  people  seem  to 
be  completely  indifferent  to  what  is  goino;  on,  and  all  seem  most  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  deprivation  of  any  comfort,  and  to  the  sacrifices  which  a  state 
of  siege  requires.  They  would  be  Very  well  pleased  to  have  anything  done 
for  them,  and  to  see  the  enemy  driven  away,  that  they  might  go  to  eat 
ttrawberries  at  Ghiclana,  and  they  are  much  disposed  to  blame  our  inactivity, 
especially  that  of  the  navy,  in  permitting  the  enemy  to  have  advanced  so  near 
on  the  point  of  Trocadero.  The  destruction  of  these  two  forts  at  first  was 
certainly  a  great  errour  in  admiral  Purvis ;  had  they  been  kept  up  and  well 
garrisoned,  as  they  support  one  another,  it  would  have  been  a  very  tedious 
operation  to  have  reduced  them.  Meanwhile  you  will  hear  that  the  impro- 
vidence of  the  junta,  and  their  denial  of  any  such  risk  to  Mr.  Wellesley,  placed 
the  bread  provision  of  the  town  in  much  too  precarious  a  situation;  in 
short,  they  completely  deceived  him  by  their  assurances  of  the  most 
ample  means  of  subsistence,  and  both  flour  and  wheat  have  been  sent  away 
since  he  came.** 

Mr.  JVellesl^  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

''  Jsla  de  Leon,  February  5, 1811. 
"  Blake  is  becoming  very  unpopular,  and  I  think  his  reign  will  be  short. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  by  no  means  partial  to  the  English.  I  know  not  whether 
you  will  approve  of  the  appointments  to  Estramadura  and  Gallicia,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  general  Hahi  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  centre.  I  communicated  confidentially  to  general  Blake 
the  copy  of  the  letter  which  you  forwarded  to  me  from  general  Walker,  taking 
care  to  conceal  general  Walker's  name,  so  that  Blake  was  fully  apprized  of 
our  opinion  of  general  Mahi  previously  to  his  appointment  of  him  to  the  com- 
mand in  Murcia.** 

Mr,  yaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

«  CadiM,  February  27, 1811. 

''  It  grieves  me  to  see  from  day  to  day  how  little  is  done  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  how  little  is  likely  to  be  done.  The  cortez  have  not  given  a  new  impulse 
to  the  war  as  was  expected.  They  look  to  their  regency  for  plans  of  reform 
for  their  armies,  and  their  regency  is  worse  than  any  former  government. 
Blake,  of  whom  I  know  that  you  as  well  as  the  world  in  general  have  a  good 
opinion,  does  nothing.  He  refuses  to  reform  abuses  that  are  pointed  out  to 
him,  passes  his  days  in  deliberation  upon  questions  of  nd  moment,  and  is  in 
my  opinion  decidedly  adverse  to  the  English.  Whittingham's  plan,  (disciplin- 
ing a  separate  corps,)  which  was  approved  of  before  his  arrival,  he  has  en- 
deavoured by  every  kind  of  trick  to  reject  or  render  useless 

"  The  cortez  is  full  of  priests,  who,  united  with  the  Catalans,  are  for  pre- 
serving the  old  routine  of  business,  and  adverse  to  everything  that  can  give 
energy  and  vigour  to  the  operations  of  government.  Fanaticism  and  personal 
interest  direct  their  opinions ;  Arguelles  and  his  party  are  anxious  that  some- 
thing should  be.  done  to  remedy  the  disgraceful  state  of  their  armies.  I  liave 
no  doubt  but  (hat  (hey  would  remove  the  present  government,  though  the 
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friends  of  Bl«ke,  if  Ihere  wtt  any  cliance  of  (he  Catalan  parly  penaliUi^  then 
to  elect  a  belter. 

**  Be  aMured,  my  dear  Stuart,  that  the  cortex  U,  9%  at  preaeat  oonftitaied 
anything  but  revolutionary  or  jacobinicaU  They  love  their  iBoiiarcfay,  aai 
are  anxioua  to  maintain  the  inquisition  in  all  its  f6rma,  the  only  brandi  of 
govemment  to  which  they  seem  disposed  to  commuBieate  any  eneigy.  If 
there  is  not  soon  some  new  spirit  infused  into  the  cortei,  it  will  become  an 
overgrown  Junta,  meddling  with  every  paltry  detail  of  police,  and  negleei- 
ing  the  safety  of  their  country —and  the  regency  will  be  content  to  rciga  (very 
badly)  over  Cadia  and  the  Isla.** 

Mr.  FoMghm  to  Mr.  StMort. 

"  CadU,  Jugusi  5, 181 L 
*'  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  Cadiz  is  very  had,  the  press  has  blcly 
teemed  with  publications  filled  with  reproaches  of  the  English.  .  .  . 

'*  The  regency  and  cortex  have  lost  all  influence  everywhere,  and  the 
distress  for  money  added  to  the  general  depression  here  after  the  campaign  m 
Estramadura  may  possibly  throw  us  into  a  stale  of  anarchy.  .  .  . 

**  I  am  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  state  of  the  serranos  de  Ronda  :  the 
Spanish  generals  have  been  quarrelling,  and  the  peasants  declare  they  are  tired 
of  the  abuses  committed  there,  and  that  it  is  reported  they  mean  to  capitolate 
with  the  French.** 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  Isla  de  Uan,  JprU  34,  1811. 
*'  The  Spanish  government  has  published  an  official  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition (Barosa),  full  of  misrepresentations  and  blinking  the  question  of  the 
cause  of  failure  entirely- this  has  obliged  me  to  add  something  to  what 
1  wrote  before  to  Mr.  Wellesley.  There  are  some  instances  of  impiideooe 
supporting  falsehood  beyond  example.  The  proud  Spaniard  is  no  less  earn  1 
think.** 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

•'/sto,Af<^6,  1811. 
'*  The  government  here  supported  by  the  cortex  seemed  to  be  deterauned  to 
adhere  with  blind  obstinacy  and  pride  to  a  system  that  has  neariy  brought  the 
cause  to  ruin,  and  notwithstanding  lord  Wellington's  great  efiforts  they  are 
playing  Bonaparte's  game  so  positively  that  I  despair  of  any  great  good." 

Colonel  j4u9tm  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

*' Faro,  March  U,\S\\. 
^'  Whether  Ballesteros  is  authorixed  by  his  government  to  pursue  the  steps 
he  has  Uken,  I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  cannot  but  consider  them  as  just 
and  necessary.  The  Junta  de  Seville  is  a  mere  farce  supported  at  an  immense 
expense  without  the  least  utility  or  benefit,  and  preserving  in  iU  train  a 
number  of  idle  characters  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  but  who  now  only  add  to  its  burdens.  I  have  had  many  negotiations 
with  the  Junto,  and  though  1  have  always  kept  up  appearances  through  policy, 
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yet  I  have  found,  in  the  room  of  the  honour  and  candour  which  ought  to  cha- 
racteriie  it,  nothing  but  chicanery  and  diislmulation.'* 

General  Carrol  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  Oliven^a,  AprU  29,  1811. 
''Would  to  Heaven  that  the  Spaniih  armies,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
skeletons  of  the  Spanish  armies  were  under  his  lordship^s  (Wellington's)  com- 
mand ;  we  might  in  that  case  do  great  things,  but  alas !  our  pride  seems  to 
increaae  with  our  miafortunes,  and  is  only  equalled  by  our  Ignorance !  ** 

Mr.  Stuart  to  lord  fTeUesl^. 

"/«#<r1«,  1811- 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  together  the  numbers,  etc.  of  the  different 
guerillas,  etc.,  which  clearly  demonstrate  the  false  exaggerations  circulated 
respecting  that  description  of  force ;  though  their  appearance  in  different  parts 
has  most  unreasonably  increased  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  and  proportionable 
confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  they  cannot  be  calculated  to  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  at  the  utmost'* 

[  Here  follows  a  list  of  the  partidas  with  their  numbers  and  stations  too 
long  to  insert.] 

Mr.  fTeUesleytoMr.  Stuart. 

"CWt«, /ii(r«l,  1811. 
'^  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  affairs  here ;  the  regents 
are  held  in  universal  contempt,  and  such  is  the  want  of  talent,  I  can  hardly 
hope  that  a  change  will  make  any  improvement :  the  treasury  is  empty,  and 
no  probability  of  the  arrival  of  any  money  flrom  America,  so  that  affairs  are 
really  in  a  worse  state  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war." 

Esetractfrom  the  mani/Mo  of  the  Spanish  regenqy. 

'^  January^,  1812. 

''There  have  reached  the  government  the  cries  of  the  armies  which  defend 
us,  depicting  their  painful  privations ;  the  groans  of  the  Inhabitants  of  districts, 
ready  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarous  invaders ;  the  complaints  of  the 
provinces  already  occupied,  always  loyal  though  oppr^aed  and  laid  waste.. . . 

*'  Cease  now,  and  henceforward,  all  personal  pretensions ;  the  ill-understood 
feelings  of  interest  dictated  by  provincial  spirit;  exemptions  unjustly  de- 
manded at  this  period  of  desolation,  writings  which,  while  they  ought  to 
create  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  to  unite  and  enlighten  the  nation,  appear 
inspired  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  it." 

SBCTIOll  v.— PRITikTBERfl. 

Captain  Codrlngton  to  sir  Edward  Peilew. 

*'Jrens  deMar,  August  23, 1811. 
''I  have  numberless  complaints  of  the  Spanish  privateers  that  come  upon 
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the  coast,  and  I  am  ture  it  wouU  be  a  benefit  to  tbe  oomtry  if  tbey  were  aU 

depriTed  of  their  commlMfton.    They  do  nothiBg  bat  pliuider  the  i 

of  tboie  pbcet  which  are  occasionally  overrun  by  the  Fre&di 

who  embrace  the  opportunity  of  their  absence  to  carry  on  a  little  trade  with 

other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.** 

Q^fia^  Codfingion  to  9ir  Henry  ^aOM^r. 

**yakme^  September  ft,  1811. 
''I  trust  some  decisive  measures  will  be  taken  to  abolish  attosetko'  a  ayHem 
of  privateering  nothing  short  of  piracy ;  and  in  which  the  vessels  tmat  Gib- 
raltar  seem  to  take  the  lead.  I  have  great  reason  to  bdieve  that  t6ey 
the  unfortunate  vessels  of  all  countries  by  hoisting  whatever  ookmrs  i 
answer  their  purposes  of  assumed  national  hostility ;  and  as  we  never  1 
of  their  attacking  each  other,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Britidi  and  French 
flags  are  often  united  in  furtherance  of  this  predatory  warfare.  The  num- 
berless complaints  which  I  receive  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  difikulty 
of  trading  betwixt  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  on  account  of  the  privateers  which 
swarm  in  these  seas,  drive  many  into  an  intercourse  with  Barcelona  and  other 
places  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood.** 

Ditto  to  admiral  Penroee,  Valencia. 

**  The  depredations  of  the  Gibraltar  privateers  have  been  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  to  bring  serious  reflections 
upon  the  British  flag.** 

SECTION  VI.— fiSlIca   PRISOIIiaS  AT  CABaaiA. 

Captain  Codrington  to  E,  Looker,  Eeq. 

''September  18,  1811. 
*'  I  cannot  at  all  events  think  it  a  wise  measure  to  receive  Uito  colonel 
Whittingham*s  corps  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  who  have  long  ago  withstood 
the  offers  of  general  Roche,  when  naked  as  they  were  horn,  and  fighting  /br 
each  other's  miserable  rations  to  prolong  an  existence  inconceiwAfy" 
wretched,  in  hopes  of  rejoining  the  French.** 

Sir  Henry  ff^ellesU^  to  captain  Codrington. 

"Oc/o6er  10, 1811. 
''With  regard  to  the  French  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  I  procured  from  the 
Spanish  government  long  since  an  order  to  the  governor  of  the  Balearic  Mauds 
to  suspend  all  negotiations  with  the  French  on  that  subject,  and  not  on  any 
account  to  consent  to  exchange  them.** 
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No,  XIII. 

SIEGE  OF  TABRAGONA. 

SICTIOH  I.  ^ 

Captain  Codrington  to  tir  Charles  CoHon, 

'^Tarragona,  Mqr  15, 1811. 

'*  During  tbe  panic  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  French  army,  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  most  extensive 
sacrifices  appear  to  have  been  readily  submitted  to.  But  from  the  present 
apathy  and  indifference  in  those  v^ho  should  set  an  example  of  activity,  and 
ftrom  the  general  deficiency  of  ordnance  stores,  I  by  no  means  consider  the 
place  in  that  state  of  security  which  the  strength  of  its  works  and  position 
would  otherwise  lead  me  to  expect.  .  •  . 

'*  A  well  planned  sortie  was  made  yesterday,  but  foiled  through  the  back- 
wardness of  some  of  the  ofilcers  employed  in  it.  .  .  .  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  assured  by  an  officer,  who  conspicuously  did  his  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  who  was  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  firom  the  backwardness  of  the 
column  directed  to  support  him,  that  he  attributes  the  salvation  of  his  troops 
entirely  to  the  fire  firom  the  shipping.** 

Ditto  to  diUo. 

"Blake,  offrilla  Nueva,  June  15, 1811. 

"Leaving  Tarragona  on  the  16th  (May),  we  reached  Peniscola  in  the 
fbrenoon  of  the  17th.  .  •  .  From  thence  general  Doyle  wrote  to  general 
0*Donnel  an  account  of  the  situation  of  Tarragona  and  of  my  detaining  cap- 
tain Adam  at  Peniscola,  in  readiness  to  receive  any  re-enforcement  which  he 
might  be  pleased  to  send  to  that  garrison.  Upon  our  arrival  off  Murviedro, 
we  found  general  0*Donnel  had  already  ordered  the  embarkation  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  artillery- 
men. .  .  .  Delivering  to  general  0*Donnel  two  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  clothing  to  enable  him  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many 
recruits  already  trained  as  would  supply  the  place  of  the  regular  soldiers; 
thus  detached  fh>m  his  army,  we  proceeded  to  Valencia  and  landed  the  re- 
mainder of  our  cargo,  by  which  means  the  troops  of  general  Villa  Campa,  then 
dispersed  as  peasantry  for  want  of  arms,  were  enabled  again  to  take  tlie 
field,  and  the  corps  of  Mina  and  the  Empecinado  completed  in  all  the  requi- 
sites of  active  warfare.  .  .  . 

"  At  Alicante  we  proceeded  to  take  in  as  many  necessary  materials  for  Tar- 
ragona as  the  ship  would  actually  stow,  besides  eighty  artillery-men  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  powder,  ball-cartridges,  etc.  sent  in  the  Paloma 
Spanish  corvette  from  Carthagena  in  company  with  a  Spanish  transport  from 
Cadiz  deeply  laden  with  similar  supplies.  .  .  . 

"  After  returning  to  Valencia,  where  we  landed  the  additional  arms,  etc. 
for  the  Aragonese  army,  we  moved  on  to  Murviedro,  where  the  conde  of 
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Abispal  proceeded  from  Valencia  to  Join  us  in  a  consultation  with  his  brother, 
although,  on  account  of  his  wound,  be  was  very  unfit  for  such  a  Journey. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  general 
0*Donnel  to  commit  to  my  protection,  for  the  succour  of  Tarragona,  another 
division  of  his  best  troops  under  general  MiramU,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
men,  whilst  be  himself  would  move  forward  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  .  .  . 

''The  frequent  disappointments  which  the  brave  Catalonian  army  bad 
heretofore  met  with  from  Yalencian  promises,  made  the  sight  of  so  extensive 
and  disinterested  a  re-enforcement  the  more  truly  welcome,  because  the  less 
expected,  and  the  adnuration  which  was  thus  created  in  the  besieged  appeared 
to  produce  proportionate  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

''I  shall  direct  the  whole  of  my  attention  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarra- 
gona, in  readiness  for  harassing  the  retreat  of  the  French,  if  general  Suchet 
should  fortunately  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  for  re-embaridng  and 
restoring  to  general  O'Donnel  whatever  may  remain  of  the  Yalencian 
troops,  according  to  the  solemn  pledge  he  exacted  fh>m  me  before  be 
would  consent  thus  to  part  with  the  flower  and  strength  of  bis  army. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  general  Miranda, 
the  principal  officer  of  his  steff,  general  Doyle,  captain  Adam,  captain  White, 
and  myself,  that  he  considered  me  as  entirely  answerable  for  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  that  if  I  failed  in  redeeming  my  pledge  he 
would  resign  his  command  for  that  particular  account. 

''  It  is  but  Justice  to  myself,  however,  that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  did 
most  distinctly  warn  general  O'Donnel,  that  I  would  in  no  case  answer  for 
his  army  if  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gampo  Verde,  for  any 
distent  inland  operation,  more  particularly  as  I  knew  that,  in  addition  to  his 
own  deficiency  in  ability,  he  was  surrounded  by  people  whose  advice  and 
whose  conduct  was  in  no  case  to  be  relied  on.** 

Captain  CodringUm  to  sir  Charies  Cotton, 

"Btake^  Tarragona^  June  S2, 1811. 
''I  found  upon  my  last  retom  here  an  arrangement  made,  that  in  case  of 
the  enemy  gaining  the  Puerto,  general  Sarsfield  should  retire  to  the  Mole  witk 
part  of  his  division,  from  whence  I  had  only  to  assist,  but  was  much  astonished 
to  find,  by  a  message,  through  colonel  Green,  from  general  Gontreras,  that  al- 
though be  had  heard  of  such  a  disposition  being  made  by  general  Sarsfield,  and 
assented  to  by  the  English  squadron.  It  had  not  his  ofikial  knowledge  or 
approbation.  ...  I  undersUnd  that  an  order  had  arrived  in  the  raomiD^ 
from  the  marquis  of  Campo  Verde  for  general  Velaseo  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Puerto,  and  for  general  Sarsfield  to  Join  his  army,  that  the  latter  had  given 
up  his  command  to  some  colonel  at  about  three  o^clock,  who  was,  by  his  own 
confession,  totally  unfit  for  it,  and  that  general  Velaseo  only  arrived  in  time 
to  find  the  Spanish  troops  flying  in  confusion  from  the  want  of  being  properly 
commanded  and  the  French  assaulting  the  place.'* 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  PeUew* 

"Mataro,  November  1, 1811. 
''Having  steted  in  a  letter  to  sir  Charles  Cotton,  on  the  SSd  of  ionelasf, 
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that  I  UDdentand  general  Sanfleld  had  quitted  the  Puerto  and  embarked 
without  the  knowledge  of  general  Contreras,  (which  indeed  was  the  substance 
of  a  message  sent  me  by  general  Contreras  himself,)  I  owe  it  to  an  officer  of 
general  Sarsfield*s  high  military  character  to  declare  my  conviction  that  the 
statement  there  made  by  general  Contreras  is  absolutely  false  and  unfounded, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  in  Justiftcation  of  my  present  opinion  :  1st,  A  pass- 
port sent  by  general  Contreras  to  general  Sarsfleld  in  consequence,  as  he 
alleged,  of  an  order  from  the  marquis  of  Campo  Verde  ;-*2d.  An  extract  from 
the  manifesto  of  the  marquis,  in  which  he  disavows  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  passport  ;—5d,  A  letter  from  general  Contreras  to  general  Sarsfleld, 
in  answer  to  one  written  by  the  latter  requesting  to  see  the  order  by 
which  he  was  directed  to  quit  the  Puerto  at  such  a  critical  moment,  in  which 
he  says  '  that  he  cannot  send  him  a  copy  of  that  letter,  because  it  is  confiden- 
tial, but  that  bis  presence  is  necessary  at  the  headquarters  to  assist  in  the 
operations  about  to  take  place  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  and  that  he  has 
not  a  moment  to  lose  ;*— 4th,  The  copy  of  another  letter  written  on  the  same 
day  by  general  Contreras  to  the  superior  Junta,  in  which  he  says  that  general 
Sarsfleld  quitted  the  Puerto  without  his  knowledge !  *" 

General  Doyle  to  colonel  Roche. 

"/1WW23, 1811. 
'*  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  so  absurd,  and  I  could  almost  say 
wicked,  as  the  conduct  of  the  junta  or  captain-general  of  Cartbagena  in  taking 
away  the  firelocks  from  the  regiments  Uiey  ^^^  ^Hh  euch  a  parade  of  their 
patriotism  to  relieve  J^arragona  I  Two  thousand  men  are  already  in  this 
city  without  firelocks,  such  is  the  daily  destruction  of  arms  by  the  enemy's 
fire  and  the  getting  out  of  repair  firom  constant  use." 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Charles  Cotton. 

^^  Off  Tarragona,  June  25, 1811. 
'^  Another  regiment  arrived  from  Carthagena  yesterday  under  convoy  of 
the  Cossack,  but,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  their  arms  were  taken  firom  them 
by  colonel  Roche,  upon  their  gomg  to  embark,  and  therefore,  as  being  of  no 
use  to  the  garrison,  I  have  by  desire  of  the  general  sent  them  to  Villa  Nueva, 
and  as  there  are  already  2,000  men  in  the  place  without  arms,  I  have  sent  the 
Termagant  to  Carthagena,  to  endeavour  to  procure  those  which  have  been 
thus  inconsiderately  taken  from  the  troops  belonging  to  that  place/* 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Charles  Cotton, 

(Eitract.) 

^^June  39,1811. 
''  The  Regulus,  with  five  transports  including  a  victualler,  arrived  with 
colonel  Skerrett  and  his  detachments  on  the  26th.  The  surf  was  so  great  on 
that  day  that  we  had  no  other  communication  in  the  forenoon  than  by  a  man 
swimming  on  shore  with  a  letter,  and  upon  colonel  Skerrett  putting  questions 
to  general  Doyle  and  myself  upon  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  according  to 
his  orders,  we  agreed  in  our  opinion  that  although  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
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before  the  Puerto  (lower  town)  was  taken  W4>uld  probably  haye  saved  the 
garrison,  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  their  being  landed,  if  practicable, 
would  only  serve  to  prolong  the  fete  of  the  place  for  a  very  short  time  at  the 
certain  sacrifice  of  the  whole  eventually.  This  opinion  was  grounded  on  a 
number  of  different  circumstances,  and  was  m  perfect  coincidence  with 
that  of  captains  Adam  and  White.  In  the  evening  the  surf  abated  sufficiently 
for  general  Doyle,  colonel  Skerrett,  and  some  of  his  officers,  as  well  as  the 
captains  of  the  squadron  and  myself,  to  wait  upon  general  Contreras,  who 
repeated  his  determination  to  cut  his  way  out  and  join  the  marquis  of  Campo 
Verde  the  instant  the  enemas  breaching  battery  should  open,  and  whkh 
he  expected  would  take  place  the  following  morning,  and  who  agreed  the 
English  ought  not  to  land  with  any  view  of  defending  the  town,  althous^  be 
wished  them  to  join  in  his  meditated  sortie.** 

Extracts  from  general  Contreras*  report. 
{  Translated. ) 

"I  saw  myself  reduced  to  my  own  garrison.  ...  I  considered  if  my  force 
was  capable  of  this  effort  (defending  the  breach),  one  of  the  most  heroic  that 
war  furnishes,  and  to  which  few  men  can  bring  themselves.  I  recollected 
however  that  I  had  still  eight  thousand  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
troops  in  Spain.  ...  All  conspired  against  this  poor  garrison.  Campo 
Verde  in  quitting  the  place  promised  to  come  back  quickly  to  its  succour,  but 
he  did  not,  although  he  daily  renewed  his  promises.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
sent  Miranda  with  a  division  which  disembarked,  and  the  day  fallowing  re- 
embarked  and  went  to  join  Campo  Verde. 

''An  English  division  came  on  the  26th,  colonel  Skerrett,  who  commanded 
them,  came  in  the  evening  to  confer  with  me  and  to  demand  what  1  wished 
him  to  do.  I  replied  that  if  he  would  disembark  and  enter  the  place,  he 
should  be  received  with  joy  and  treated  as  he  merited;  that  he  had  only  to 
choose  the  point  that  he  wished  to  defend  and  I  would  give  it  to  him,  but 
that  cUl  was  at  his  choice,  since  I  would  neither  command  nor  counsel  him. 
The  27th  the  English  commandants  of  artillery  and  engineers  came  to  examine 
the  Aront  attacked,  and  being  convinced  that  the  place  was  not  In  a  state  to 
resist,  returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  all  went  away  from  the  place  they 
came  to  succour. 

**  This  abandonment  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  to  save  was  the  worst 
of  all;  it  made  such  an  impression  on  the  soldiers,  that  they  began  to  see  that 
they  were  lost,  became  low-spirited  and  only  resisted  from  my  continual 
exhortations,  and  because  they  saw  my  coolness  and  the  confidence  I  had, 
that  if  they  executed  my  orders  the  French  would  fail.  But  this  only  lasted 
a  f^w  hours,  the  notion  of  being  abandoned  again  seized  them  and  overcame 
all  other  ideas.** 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Charles  Cotton. 

''nth  July,  \%\\. 
*'  The  vacillating  conduct  of  general  Contreras  regarding  the  defence  of 
Tarragona  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  loss  of  that  important  fortress.** 
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Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  Pellew. 

^^The  marquis  blames  generals  Caro  and  Miranda,  whilst  the  latter  retort 
the  accusation ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  glYing  full  credit  to  what 
each  says  of  the  other,  neither  will  suffer  ignominy  beyond  that  to  which  his 
conduct  has  entitled  him."* 

IHttotQMr,fr^le9i^. 

(Eitract.) 

"30<A/l#(r;1811. 

"The  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  principality  will  produce  material 
accusations  against  the  generals  who  lately  commanded  in  it,  without,  1  fear, 
any  of  them  meeting  the  punishment  which  is  their  due.  Some  of  the  enclosed 
papers  may  help  you  to  form  a  Just  opinion  of  their  conduct  and  that  of  the 
Spanish  marine;  and  those  respecting  the  arms  for  which  I  sent  to  Gartbagena 
wiU  show  how  far  colonel  Roche  is  entitled  to  the  merit  which  he  so  largely 
assumes  on  that  occasion.  .  .  . 

"To  enable  you  to  fbrm  a  correct  opinion  of  general  Gontreras,  I  must 
refer  you  to  general  Doyle,  as  ftrom  his  ignorance  of  our  service,  the  various 
requests  and  proposals  which  arose  from  the  vacillations  in  what  he  called  his 
determinations,  were  signified  to  me  through  him.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  he  ever  visited  the  worlis  himself,  or  it  would  not  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  captain  Adams  and  myself  to  remove  two  boats,  two  large  stages,  sixteen 
gun-carriages,  and  a  mortar  from  the  mole,  long  after  the  French  were 
advanced  beyond  the  Francoli  battery,  and  two  nights  previous  to  their 
gaining  the  Puerto;  an  accidental  visit  to  the  mole  one  night.  Just  after  pla- 
cing the  gun-boats  and  launches,  discovered  to  me  this  mortar  with  no  less 
ihan  twelve  guns  in  readiness  for  fbrming  a  battery ;  and  upon  general  Doyle, 
by  my  request,  representing  this  to  the  general  of  artillery,  he  talked  of  in- 
quiring into  it  to-morrow. 

"It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  describe  further  the  conduct  of  the  ge- 
neral of  artillery,  or  I  might  find  sufficient  subject  in  the  events  of  every 
passing  day  firom  the  first  investment  of  the  place.  .  .  .  I  shall  be  very  ready 
to  come  forward  personally  in  aid  of  thai  justice  which  is  due  to  the  num* 
berless  brave  men  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons  alluded 
to  who  have  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves." 

sicnoR  II. 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  PeUew. 

''%9thJulx,  1811. 

"  Had  oolonel  Green,  the  military  agent  appointed  to  succeed  general  Doyle, 

adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  of  continuing  at  the  headquarters  of  the 

army  and  in  personal  commuincation  with  the  ca|>tain-general,  instead  of 

retiring  to  Peniscola  with  tiie  money  and  arms  remaining,  we  should  not  be 

VOL.  II.  46 
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left  M  we  are  to  the  precarious  eouree  of  mere  aeeidenUl  i 
receiflng  iotelligence.** 

Oiplotfi  CodHngiOH  to  Don  F»  SmfMrie$^  voeai  of  ike  Jmnta, 

«'28l*/if(r,  1811. 

'*ColoB6l  Green,  the  Brititb  miliUnr  asent,  being  at  PcBiwoU,! 

haTe  opened  the  letter  rrom  the  Junta  to  him.  .  .  .  Had  1  not  in  this  uHUaet 
opened  the  letters  to  the  admiral  and  the  militanr  agent,  the  junta  would 
have  received  no  answer  to  them  until  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  acenie 
their  olijm.** 

Copiain  Tkomm$  io  captain  Oodringtom. 

(Bilrscl.) 

**H,  M.  S.  UmdcmnML,  cffAfwrn,  7ik  Od,  1811. 

^'Haring  ohserred,  in  the  CaUkmia  Qaiette  of  the  94ih  of  SeptenAer,  the 
copy  of  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  colonel  Green  to  his  excellettcy  general 
Lacy,  relative  to  our  operations  on  the  Medas  Islands,  from  the  surrender  of 
the  castle  to  the  period  of  our  quitting  them,  1  beg  leare  to  stale  to  you  ■▼ 
surprise  and  astonishment  at  seeing  fSicls  so  grossly  misrepreaenled,  and 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  contradict  in  the  most  positiye  BMuncr  thr 
assertions  there  made  use  of.  To  prove  bow  inconsistent  this  letter  is  with 
real  tacts,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  only  Co  say  that  colonel  Green,  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  all  the  English  oAcers,  on  my  asking  bim  a  question 
relative  (o  the  practicability  of  keeping  the  Island,  dkl  declare  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  eipedition;  that  my  instructions  pointed  him  out  as  a 
volunteer  only.  But  Immediately  after,  bi  the  hearing  of  all,  did  dedaiv  It  to 
be  his  opinion  that  the  island  was  not  tenable. 

**  As  I  underslOfHl  it  was  intended  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  larger 
island,  I  Judged  it  proper  to  retire  from  It  for  a  short  time  and  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  castle,  which  might  induce  the  enemy  to  withdraw  fronoi  the 
works  he  had  thrown  up,  and  thereby  afford  our  ally  an  opportunity  when- 
ever be  chose  to  occupy  them  again,  to  fortifjr  himself  without  molestation ; 
and  this  titpposition  il  has  appeared  was  well  grounded.  But  while  the  mtm 
of  the  castle  stood,  it  was  an  ohject  of  Jealousy  to  the  French;  nor  would 
they  in  my  opinion  have  quitted  the  ground  they  occupied,  nor  the  Spaniards 
have  been  enabled  to  settle  themselves,  had  this  measure  not  been  adopted. 
1  therefore  gave  orders  fbr  embarking  the  guns  and  stores. 

"If  necessary,  I  could  say  much  more  on  the  subject  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary letter ;  (he  few  remarks  1  have  made  will,  1  think,  be  suiBcient.  As 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  colonel  Green,  on  landing  the  marines  I  directed  the 
marine  officers  to  receive  their  orders  Arom  him ;  but  military  aid  was  not 
necessary,  for  you  may  recollect  before  the  expedition  sailed,  on  your  in- 
forming me  that  general  Lacy  had  offered  some  Spanish  troops,  and  asking 
bow  many  1  thought  would  be  necessary,  my  answer  was  'about  forty;'  and 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  without  the  assistance  of  even  a  single 
soldier  the  castle  would  have  hilien  into  our  hands  as  speedily  as  it  did  on  this 
occasion.*' 
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Captain  Codringtan's  orden  to  captain  Adam  of  the  InviMuMe. 

''Jufy\8t,\%\U 
'*  You  are  hereby  directed,  In  consequence  of  e  representation  made  to  me 
by  general  Doyle,  to  proceed  towards  Majorca  in  search  of  the  Spanish  frigates 
Praeba, Diana, and  Astrea,  which  the  general  reports  to  be  going  to  that  island 
(contrary  to  orders)  with  the  treasure,  archives  of  the  profince,  and  the 
vessels  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  destined  f6r  the  inland  fbrtresses  of 
Catalonia,  together  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  which  wer^'  saved  from 
Tarragona,  and  which  are  required  to  Join  the  army  immediately.  Upon 
meeting  them  you  are  to  deliver  the  accompanying  order  for  them  to  return 
here,  and  you  are,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  obedience.^ 

Captain  Codrington  to  sir  Charles  Cotton, 

'^FiUa  Nueva,  Id  July,  1811. 
^'  I  should  feel  the  more  hurt  by  being  driven  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  had 
not  the  whole  conduct  both  of  the  Pnieba  and  Diana  made  their  captains  a 
disgrace  to  Uie  situation  they  hold.  These  two  frigates  remained  quiet  spec- 
tators of  the  British  squadron  engaging  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  the  93d 
of  last  month,  and  never  attempted  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  garrison, 
except  by  now  and  then  sending  a  gun-boat  to  Join  those  manned  by  the 
English.  They  did  not  assist  in  the  embarkation  of  the  numberless  women, 
children,  and  wounded  soldiers,  until  goaded  into  it  by  the  orders  of  g«Mral 
Contreras,  after  I  had  already  sent  above  two  thousand  to  this  place;  and 
even  when  I  had  no  longer  any  transports  for  their  reception,  the  captain  of 
the  Prueba  reftised  to  receive  some  wounded  officers.** 

Dim  to  ditto. 

"i8M/i#(r,  1811. 
'M  cannot  describe  to  you  the  difficulties  which  I  have  been  put  to  by  the 
misconduct  of  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  of  war  which  I  have  had  to 
communicate  with  upon  the  coast,  with  exception  of  the  Astrea  frigate  and 
the  Paloma  corvette.  In  the  others  I  have  seen  neither  courage  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  nor  humanity  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their  countrymen.  .  .  • 
I  have  heard  also  that  the  Algesiras,  which  lately  arrived  at  Arens,  has  landed 
the  stores  and  ammunition,  with  which  she  was  charged,  at  the  risk  of  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  has  quitted  the  station  !  ** 

SIGTION  IV. 

CapMn  Codrington  to  sir  Edward  PeUow. 

'*  12//i /tt(r,  1811. 

**  General  Milans  is  collecting  a  mixture  of  troops,  consisting  of  tliose  who 
have  escaped  the  enemy. 

46' 
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''He  speaki  loudly  of  hit  indifference  to  a  connaad,  while  he  boasts  that  if 
he -were  captain-general  he  would  raise  forty  thousand  men  and  clear  the 
country  of  the  enemy  f  But  in  the  midst  of  this  disgusting  rodomontade  it  ii 
not  difflcult  to  see  that  selMnterest  is  the  main  spring  of  all  his  actions,  and 
that  instead  of  raising  an  army  he  is  more  likely,  by  the  system  he  has  adopted, 
to  shake  the  aUbiltty  of  that  which  is  still  left  for  the  defence  of  tbe  prm- 
eipaUty.*' 

Ctipirn'mCodHmgHmtosir  Hm^r  ff'^Uukf, 

**  Septembers,  1811. 
''The  affair  of  general  Milans**  (namely,  the  sending  of  corn  to  Barcelona 
under  bis  passport)  "  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  private  letter,  it 
still  inyolved  in  mystery,  which  I  hope  however  to  penetrate  upon  my  retoni 
to  Arens  de  Mar.  Tbe  Mataro  papers  reported  that  two  soldtera  were  shot 
and  a  sergeant  flogged  at  Arena  for  suffering  corn  to  pass  their  guard  at 
Mongat  on  its  way  to  Barcelona.  The  /toc<  of  the  punishment  is  I  believe 
truly  stated,  but  the  cau9e  no  less  fislsely,  entirely  as  I  suspect  with  the  Tiew 
of  terminating  my  intestigation  into  this  neforious  traffic.  General  Lacy. 
Instead  of  answering  my  letter,  refers  me  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  junta,  and 
the  deputation  from  the  Junta,  who  went  to  Mataro  (as  they  assured  me) 
purposely  to  investigate  the  business,  now  tell  me  that  it  Is  an  affair  purely 
military,  and  refer  me  to  general  Milans  UaMelf." 

sBcnoiiy. 

Extract  from  a  minuie  made  hy  captain  Codbfingt&n. 

*^  Colonel  0*Ronan,  aide  de  camp  to  the  marqnls  of  Gampo  Terde,  arrrred, 
and  informed  me  that  he  came  from  tbe  marquis,  who  was  on  his  march  to 
this  town  or  Arens,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  all  the  infantry  not  Catalans, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  cavalry,  leaving  the  horses  on  the  beach. 
Colonel  O'Ronan  said  this  determination  was  the  result  of  a  junta,  composed 
of  the  marquis,  general  St.  Juan,  general  Garo,  general  Miranda,  the  general 
of  artillery,  brigadier  Santa  Cruz,  Velasco,  and  Sarsfield;  that  after  the  thing 
had  been  proposed  and  discussed  a  long  time,  Sarsfleld  was  the  first  to  give 
his  vote,  that  he  rose  from  bis  seat  and  said, '  Any  officer  who  could  give  such 
an  opinion  must  he  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  that  he  and  his  division 
would  stand  or  fall  with  the  principality.*  Every  other  officer  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  except  the  marquis  ( it  afterwards  appeared  that  Santa  Cruz  also 
supported  Sarsfield),  who  thought  with  Sarsfleld,  and  yet  it  seems  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  on  by  the  other  generals.  In  short,  it  appears  he  smw  re- 
solved  to  abandon  the  principalis, 

"  1  told  him,  without  hesitation,  that  to  embark  the  Talencians  I  felt  a  duly 
to  general  0*Donnel,  to  the  kingdom  of  Talencia,  and  to  the  whole  nation, 
but  that  I  feld  it  equally  my  duty  upon  no  account  to  embaric  the  army^  of 
Catalonia,  and  thus  become  a  party  concerned  in  the  abandonment  of  a  pro- 
vince I  had  been  sent  to  protect.  .  . .  Tbe  colonel,  who  could  not  venture  on 
shore  again  lest  he  should  be  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mataro,  for 
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having  been  the  bearer  of  a  commitsioo  to  arrest  brigadier  Milans  about  a 
month  ago,  tent  to  the  marquis  my  answer." 

Extract  from  a  mUtuie  orinfbnuatton  gtten  by  the  baron  d'Eroles. 

*'Tbe  baron  d^BroIea  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Catalonia  by  the 
junta  of  general  officers,  of  which  the  marquis  of  Campo  Verde  was  president, 
and  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  His  reply  was,  that  so  long  as  the  army  con* 
tinned  in  the  principattty,  and  that  there  was  a  senior  general  officer,  he 
would  not  admit  it,  but  that  the  moment  the  army  passed  the  frontier  (it  was 
then  at  Agramunt,  in  tuU  march  to  Aragon),  he  would  accept  the  command, 
unmindAU  of  the  dreadful  situation  Ui  which  he  shouU  place  himself,  but  he 
would  do  so  in  order  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  ta  prevent  anarchy  and 
confusion.  In  this  state  things  were  when  general  Lacy  arrived.  The  baron 
instantly  sought  hhn,  could  not  find,  but  met  one  of  his  aides-de*camps,  by 
whom  he  wrote  to  him  to  say  what  had  occurred,  but  that  he  was  resolved 
to  support  general  Lacy  in  his  command,  not  only  with  all  his  local  influence, 
but  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  that  he  would  immediately  join  him  to  put 
this  resolution  In  practice.*' 

jBwiract/hm^ifenortUDcsyh'sMerQfUr  seeing  the 

"  The  Valencian  division,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  f6ur  hundred  of  the 
four  thousand  three  hundred  soldiers  who  disembarked  in  this  province,  are 
now  on  board  to  return  to  Valencia.  General  Miranda  says  the  desertion 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  marquis's  determination  to  proceed  to  Aragon, 
which  made  them  believe  they  would  not  be  embarked.  In  short,  most  dis^ 
graceful  has  been  the  conduct  of  this  division,  and  the  marquis,  as  you  will 
see  by  this  letter  to  me,  atlachei  to  it  no  small  portion  of  blame." 

Captoin  Codrington  to  the  marquis  of  Campo  f^erde. 

'^£toire,y«(r  5,1911, 
^M  have  to  remind  you  that  by  ordering  the  Valencian  division  out  of  Tar 
ragona,  in  breach  of  the  terms  by  which  I  bound  myself  when  I  brought 
them,  you  yourself  broke  the  pledge  given  by  me,  and  dissolved  the  con- 
tract." 

Extracted  from  captain  Codrifigton's  papers, 

« Minute  of  a  conference  betwixt  generals  Garo  and  Miranda  with  general 
Doyle  and  myself  this  day. 

"/ii(r  0,1811. 
*' About  ei^t  o'clock  generals  Caro  and  Miranda  came  on  board  the  Blake. 
After  being  seated  in  the  caMn  with  general  Doyle  and  myself,  general  Garo 
begged  general  Doyle  would  explain  to  me,  that  they  were  come  in  conse- 
quence of  my  promise,  to  request  1  would  embark  the  division  of  Valencian 
troops  which  1  had  brought  from  Peniscola.  1  desired  to  know,  what  promise 
general  Caro  understood  me  to  have  made?    He  answered,  that  I  would  take 
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the  above  troops  back  to  Valencia.  1  denied  positively  that  I  bad  nade  any 
promise  to  re-embark  them  if  they  should  ever  Join  the  marquis  of  Campo 
Verde,  although  I  had  deeply  pledged  myself  to  restore  them  to  general 
O^Donnel  If  they  joined  in  a  sortie  firom  the  garrison,  which  I  was  very  confi- 
dent would  be  decisive  of  its  success.  I  then  referred  general  Miranda  to  a 
similar  explanation,  which  I  gave  to  him,  through  general  Doyle,  on  the  day 
after  our  quitting  Peniscola,  when  he  had  said  he  was  ordered,  both  by  hit 
written  instructions  and  by  Terbal  explanation  from  general  O^Donnel,  not  to 
land  within  the  garrison.  General  Miranda  instantly  repeated  that  so  he  was; 
upon  which  general  Doyle,  to  whom  he  had  shown  those  instructions  Jointly 
with  myself,  after  leaving  Tarragona  for  Villa  Nueva,  when  under  a  dilBcoIty 
as  to  how  he  should  proceed,  referred  him  to  them  again,  when  it  appearing 
that  he  was  therein  positively  ordered  ^desembaroar  en  la  pla%a  de  Tamh 
gona,'  general  Doyle  stopped. 

''  General  Miranda. '  Ah  f  but  read  on.* 

*^ General  Doxle,  'No,  sir,  there  is  the  positive  proof  of  your  receiTiog 
such  an  order.' 

^^ General  Miranda,  'Well,  but  read  on.' 

''  General  Doyle,  *  No,  sir.  This*  (painHng  to  the  paper)  *  is  the  positive 
proof  of  your  receiving  such  an  order,  which  we  wanted  to  establish,  becaoie 
you  positively  denied  it.* 

**  Upon  this  general  Caro,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  said,  'he  was  not 
aware  of  there  being  any  such  order.*  And  general  Miranda  again  requested 
general  Doyle  would  read  on. 

^^ General  Dqjrle,  '  For  what  purpose?  * 

^'General  Miranda.  '  To  prove  that  I  was  not  to  shut  myself  up  with  the 
division  in  the  plaza  de  Tarragona.* 

^^  General  Doyle .  'There  is  no  occasion,  sir,  for  any  proof  of  that,  for  it 
was  a  part  of  the  very  stipulation  made  by  captain  Codrington  when  be 
strongly  pledged  himself  to  general  0*Donnel.* 

"General  Doyle  continued,—'  And  now,  general  Caro,  that  we  have  proved 
to  you  that  general  Miranda  had  orders  to  land  in  Tarragona,  and  that  cap- 
tain Codrington  is  bound  by  no  such  promise  as  you  had  imagined,  1  must 
'  inform  you  that  he  has  been  eight  days  upon  the  coast  with  all  the  ships  of 
war  and  transports  which  are  wanted  for  other  services,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  embarking  these  troops ;  and  he  desires  me  to  add  that  in  consideration  of 
what  is  due  to  the  liberal  and  exemplary  assistance  afforded  by  general 
0*Donnel  and  Valencia  in  aid  of  Tarragona,  but  not  at  all  on  account  of  any 
pledge  he  has  been  said  to  have  given,  that  he  will  use  the  same  exertion  in 
re-embarking  and  restoring  the  troops  which  he  would  have  done  if  so  bound 
by  bis  word  of  honour.*  ** 

Mr.  Wellesl^  to  lord  fVeUeeley. 

"/fi(r5S. 
"The  morning  of  the  80th  of  June,  a  few  hours  after  the  arriyal  of  the 
British  squadron  and  Spanish  vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  Villa  Nueva,  five 
thousand  French  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry  surprised  the  place  by  a 
night  march,  and  seized  all  the  property  of  Tarragona,  which  had  been  sent 
there  before  the  siege.    Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  next 
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three  montlw  was  demanded,  but  no  violence  or  plunder  allowed.  Erolet  nar^ 
rowly  eacaped.  Lacy,  appointed  to  command  in  Catalonia,  arrived  1st  July 
at  Villa  Nueva,  the  0th  went  to  Igualada  to  join  Gampo  Verde. 

**^  Desertion  in  the  army  at  Mataro  has  been  carried  to  a  most  alarming 
extent  since  the  fall  of  Tarragona ;  the  first  night  fifteen  hundred  men  disap- 
peared, nearly  three  hundred  cavalry  had  likewise  set  off  towards  Aragon ; 
and  these  desertions  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  gross  neglect  and  want  of 
acClTity  on  the  part  of  the  officers. .  .  .  The  only  division  that  keeps  together 
in  any  tolerable  order  is  that  of  general  Sarsfield,  of  about  two  thousand 
men. ...  He  had  however  disputes  with  Eroles,  and  the  people  called  for 
the  latter  to  lead  them.'* 


No.   XIV. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OP  KING  JOSEPH, 
sicnoii  I.— sPAim  Hiinmi8*coHPi.Aiim  or  tu  riBNci  oiivfiaiLLs. 

From  the  eounseiior  of  ^aie,  Mariano  Luis  Orquifo,  to  ki$ig  Joseph. 

«  Madrid^  njuiUet  1810. 

«  SIBI, 

«  Le  commissaire  royal  de  Gordoue  me  mande,  que  le  due  de  Dalmatie  lui 
a  f^it  terire  officiellement  de  ne  remettre  aucune  somme  d*argent  k  la  capilale, 
lors  m^nie  que  le  ministre  des  finances  le  demanderait,  Jusqu*^  ce  que  les 
d^penses  de  Tarm^,  des  regiments  qu'on  Uve  et  des  employes  de  la  pro- 
vince, etc.,  fussent  pleinement  couvertes,  et  que  le  due  prendrail  les  mesures 
convenables,  dans  le  cas  que  cette  determination  ne  fftt  pas  suivie.  » 

«  MadHdj  8  aoiU  1810. 
«  Le  general  S^bastiani  a  foit  voir  au  commissaire  royal  h  Grenade  un  ordre 
du  due  de  Dalmatie,  qui  lui  eqjoint  de  la  manidre  la  plus  expresse,  de  le  mettre 
en  etat  d*arrestation  si,  pour  le  1«  aoiHt,  lui  et  le  pr^fet  de  Malaga  ne  mettent 
au  pouvoir  de  S^bastiani  quatre  millions  de  rtoux.  La  grosseur  exorbitante  de 
cette  somme,  pour  une  province  qui  a  d^^  pay6  son  contingent,  et  le  court 
terme  de  huit  jours  d^sign^  pour  le  payement,  donnent  a  creire  que  cette 
somme  une  fois  livr^e  on  en  demandera  une  plus  fbrte.  Selon  toutes  les  appa- 
rences,  et  d*apr^  les  conversations  particuliftres,  11  s*agit  de  profiler  de  Tab- 
sence  du  roi  pour  mettre  les  Andalousies  sur  le  mtoie  pied  que  les  provinces 
de  Biscaie,  Burgos,  etc.  II  se  pent  ntenmouis  qu*on  ait  voulu  insplrer  ces 
craintes  dans  des  id^  tout  ft  fait  dlff^rentes.  Quoi  qu*il  en  soit,  il  seralt 
scaodaleox  de  voir  un  commissaire^  qui  repr^sente  la  personne  du  roi,  arrdie 
dans  une  de  ses  provinces. » 

From  Mariano  Luis  Or  qui  jo  to  king  Joseph, 

•  Madrid,  7  ao^]%lO. 
«  M.  d*Arania  m^^crit,  en  date  du  n  aoOt,  dans  une  lettre  particuli^re,  les 
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paroles  tuivaDtet,  eo  let  MuUipiaot  pour  mieia  flier  rattcBttMi :  « I« 
•ckalSomUMttHM-canUmiymaisUne  feruuMogedemmamioriiiquepomr 
m  ie  Irien :  U Qim0  letxd Bi ia  naiiam :  cepqjrs  iuipk^ibeomcoup.^ 

FYom  Mariano  LuU  Orqmifo  to  king  Joseph. 

«  Madrid,  IS  ao4i  1810. 
•  Parmi  let  letlret  que  iB*aporttole  courtier  d*AiMlakMniearriT£  luer,fci 
resarque  uae  de  M.  d'Arania,  terite  dant  un  ttile  ^UmU^  el  que  Je  I 
rMigte  d*acconl  avec  le  doc  de  DabnaUe.  C*ett  m  ^arnksfMiqat  k  lal 
de  ce  mar^cbal,  dant  lequel  M.  d'Araiua  porta  auz  mict  liBtetUgeBce  ei  Ic 
zile  du  due  de  Dalmalie  dans  la  pariie  adminittratiTe ;  la  cooaid^ffalimi  qati 
doone  aux  autorit^  etpagnoles ;  ton  exMme  adrette  ^  manler  let  etpiiU,  el 
rhabilet^  de  tet  ditpotiUont  militairet,  dant  un  payt  oou?ert  dHatur^ 
M.  d*Aranza  termineen  formant  le  you  que  le  marshal  ne  toilaocuncBtni 
trouble  dans  Teiteution  de  tet  plant,  et  que  le  tort  de  PAndalouaie  toil  ■» 
enticement  A  ta  dltcr^Uon.  * 

Diiio  to  dUto. 

«  Madrid,  h  tS  aaOi  18M. 
« Par  ma  eorretpondance  avec  rAadalouale  fai  apprlt :  de  Goff4oae :  qw 
M.  Ansulo  a  re^u  det  lettret  qui  Tappellent  A  Madrid,  et  quMI  te  ditpote  k 
tui?re  le  grand  oonvol  torti  de  Sdvllle  le  11  du  eourant.  -*  Be  SMile : 
qu*un  cortaire  fran^it  t'^tant  empar6  d*un  paqudiot  qui  aDait  de  Cadiz  k 
Alicante,  on  f  ayalt  trouT^,  entre  autret  d^p^bet,  une  lettre  de  Campoany, 
grand  partisan  des  Anglais,  et  un  des  corypb^s  de  la  rdrolution.  n  aTOuail 
ft  son  ami,  don  Anselmo  Rodriguez  de  Ribas,  Intendant  de  Tarm^  du  centre, 
qui  s*^tait  plaint  k  lui  des  exc^  que  commettalent  certaines  Jnntes,  que  Cadiz 
n*offrait  pas  un  spectacle  moins  digne  de  pitii;  que  let  Angiait,  qu*il  arait  ap- 
pris  k  connaitre,  s'arrogeaient  peu  A  peu  toute  Pautoriti;  que  le  c<inflieree 
Ilbre  accord^  auz  ports  d^Amirlque  excitait  A  Cadiz  un  m^contentemeDt  gte^ 
ral,  ei  que  Tenegas  ailait  au  Mezlque  en  quality  de  Tioe-rol.  II  parle  en  outre 
de  TarrettaUoo  de  plutleurt  pertonnet  connuet,  ei  de  la  dteontiddration  dant 
laquelle  ett  tomb^  la  r^ence. » 

Diiio  to  diHo. 

«  Madrid,  37  $eptembre  1810. 
«  Le  raardcbal  Victor  permei  le  pattage  ^  beaucoup  de  femmes  qui  veuleni  ae 
r^unir  A  leurs  maris  { les  femmet,  en  contant  let  cbotet  telies  qu'elles  tost, 
d^truiseni  tuen  des  erreurt  dant  letquellet  on  a  gto^ralement  M  entrain^  par 
le  gouyemement  actuel.  L'ennemi  permit  cetjourt  derniert  Tentrte  dant  rile 
Ik  piutieurt  femmet  qui  voulaieni  patter  par  Chiclana  pour  se  r^unir  A  leurs 
parents,  mais  derniArement  ellet  furent  contenues  A  coups  de  canon,  el  un 
boulet  emportala  tAte  de  celui  qui  les  accompagnalt.  Le  gouvemement  angiait 
prAtide  A  toutet  let  opArationt,  et  craint  ceite  etpAce  de  communicatioBt. » 

DUto  to  ditto. 

o  ^aUadolid,  le  11  aoiU  1810. 

«S»K, 

«  Jc  suis  arrive  A  Valladolid,  oO  Je  n'ai  pas  trouv^  Ic  gto^ral  Keller* 
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maim.  II  jiaratl  qiue  let  Btpti^ioli  out  cern^  un  dtoebement  de  Frtii^ 
qui  se  trouTe  k  Puebla  de  Senabria,  et  que  ce  g^o^ral  y  eet  all^  pour  le  d Wo* 
quer.  Let  guerilla*  oot  M  hier  aux  porles  de  Yalladi^d,  ei  U  y  a  cinq  it  six 
Jours  que  eoixante-dix  Francait  out  M  d^trults  ft  ViUalon;  la  ierreur  s^est  em- 
parte  de  tout  let  et|Hritt,  et  Ton  croit  que  troit  eentt  hommet  ne  tuffiteot  pat 
pour  falre  patter  un  courrier  :  malgr6  cela,  je  parltrai  demain ,  etcorti  par 
deux  cents  hommet,  ayec  un  convoi  depritonniert  de  Giudad-Rodrigo,  dontle 
nombre  n'ett  pat  contidirable,  paree  qu'ici  on  leur  aeeorde  la  liberie  moyenntnt 
une  tomme,  qu*on  r^e  ayec  le  i^n^al  Kellermann,  pour  let  f rait  de  la  guerre. 

«  Toutet  let  autoritte  du  payt  tont  venuet  me  vititer,  et  me  contulter  tur  la 
conduite  qu'ellet  doivent  tenir  depuit  let  demiert  ordret  du  g^niral  Keller* 
oiann  pour  qu'ellet  n'ob^ittent  ni  ne  eorretpondent  ayec  d'autre  autorit^  que 
la  tienne.  G*ett  la  chancellerie  qui  te  trouve  plut  embarrattte  que  toute 
autre,  parce  qu'elle  ne  pent  concilier  radrainittration  de  la  juttioe  aunom 
de  v.  M.  aTec  rimpottibilit^  de  eorretpondre  avec  ton  minittre. 

«  Je  n'ai  pat  re^u  le  moindre  ^gard  du  g^n^ral  DufTtoe,  qui  ett  k  la  plaee 
du  gto^al  Kellermann.  11  ne  m'a  pat  visits,  ni  rotoe  accord^  un  faction* 
naire ;  tout  le  monde  s*en  est  aper^u,  et  cette  conduite  a  confirm^  Topinton  que 
Ton  a  congue  que  V.  M.  ne  rdgne  point  dans  ce  payt.  J'ai  tftcb^  de  d^truire 
une  idde  qui  dteourage  let  y^ritablet  tujett  de  Y.  M.,  et  touUent  let  etp^rancet 
de  tet  ennemit.  Let  g^n^raux  ne  t*aper(oiTent  pat  du  mal  qu*ilt  produitent 
en  Ititant  croire  que  le  tervice  de  Tempereur,  et  9e»  inlir^U,  peurent  etre  en 
contradiction  ayec  ceux  de  Y.  Msjett^. 

« Si  le  g^D^ral  Dufrtoe  s'^tait  bom^  h  ne  rien  faire  pour  faciliter  mon 
voyage,  J'aurai  moins  de  motifs  de  plainte  contre  lui,  mais  il  a  retenu  Tescorte 
de  cavalerie  que  le  general  Tilly  m'avait  donate.  De  toutet  let  manidret, 
sire,  je  f^rai  tout  ce  qui  sera  en  mon  pouvoir  pour  acc^l^rer  mon  voyage,  et 
r^pondre  k  la  confiance  avec  laquelle  Y.  M.  a  daign^  me  distioguer. 

ft  Lb  MAlQVIt  ALMXTI AlA.  9 

Orquijo  to  Jo$ephy  relating  his  canfirenee  with  the  French  anibauador. 

(Extract.) 

.  .  .  .  «  Je  lui  dit  de  t^adretter  tur  cet  deuxpointt  au  minittre  det  relatlont 
exCMeuret :  il  me  r^pondit  qu*un  dteagr^ment  qu*on  ipronvait  avec  Jul  tolt 
l*Obligation  de  lui  donner  k  tout  bout  de  champ  det  notet  teritet,  qn*ft  YIttoria 
II  Tayalt  compromit  en  pr^entant  k  Y.  M.  cet  notet  oomme  officiellet,  que  le 
boBTieuxduc  (ce  tont  tet  propret  exprettiont)  t*^urdittait  dant  Tinttant, 
qu*ll  n*entendait  point,  ou  ne  Toulait  point  entendre  ce  qu*on  lui  ditait,  et  qu*il 
demandait  qu*on  lui  donnAt  par  terit  ee  qu^il  n^toit  pat  nteettaire  d^terlre. 
Je  lui  rdp^talt  toujours  qu'il  devait  t'adretter  au  due,  puitque  c*^tait  le  teul 
canal  par  lequel  il  devait  diriger  w^  demandet,  que  je  ne  me  m61ait  point  de 
cetaffairet,  et  que  je  n>n  entretiendraitpat  Y.  M.,  k  moint  que  Y.  M.  ne  m*en 
parlAt  la  premiere;  mait,  comme  simple  particulier,  je  Tatturai  de  Tinviola- 
bilit^  det  promettet  de  Y.  M.  el  de  9t%  idtes  lib^ralet.  L*ambattadeur  ^jouta 
que  dant  la  matinee  du  jour  de  Saint-Ifapolton,  et  let  jourt  tulvanU,  le  g^n^- 
ral  Bernard,  Borelli,  et  leurt  alentourt  avaient  parli  fort  mal  det  exprettiont 
d«  Y.  M.  tur  tet  premiere  devoirt,  et  qu*il  ne  doutait  pat  qu^ilt  n'en  eUttent 
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toit  k  Paris;  quit  tt*aTatt  pas  pu  te  dltpeaser  de  tniMBeltfe  k  sa  ooHr ces  pa- 
roles; nais  quMI  l€S  avait  piiseaUcs  comoM  um  eoM^queiiee  dv  pramer 
disooors  tenu  par  V.  M.  et  une  ttuanoe  nteessaire  pour  adoacar  le  nauvais  cf- 
foC  qu'arait  produit  id  l*article  dn  Mo$tii9ur  sor  les  moU  de  Peaiperetf  ac  dnc 
do  Borv  ^  1«  Itti  ayais  prdscnti  de  oelte  naanl^re  oi  sorUnt  do  l^^ppartoBoit 
do  V.  M.,  et  Jo  liii  nontrai  co  oitao  tempt  iw  rapport  yobu  do  la  NavarR, 
daM  ieqiMl  on  d^ignait  te  fAdioux  ^Ut  de  oe  roramfte,  m  prole  aoxexcte 
dot  iMiides  de  brigands  et  aux  dilapidatiOBS  desffOttTenieBMBU  niiitairei^Si 

I  il  IM  l*a  dtt,  aotaol  par  bon- 
t  i  y.  M.,  *  son  poys  et  au  ndtre,  U  a  Itien  renpU  sei 
dofoirs.  0«oi  qu*il  en  soit,  Je  me  suis  em  oU^  de  donner  cownioaaMe  i 
y.  M.  do  ees  Mts,  ainsi  qne  do  la  sinrpriae  que,  selon  ranbassadear,  a  caarie 
k  ronporour  et  an  nloistAffe  fraafais  le  silence  da  dae  de  SaaU-F^qafae 
s*oipliqoe  ear  rion.  L^ambassadour  se  plaint  d*aTOir  M  eomprooaio  par  In, 
car  i  sa  demando  et  en  cons^enco  des  oonrersations  Mqaonlea  qoll  cat 
avec  lai  pendant  les  trots  Jours  qu^ll  passa  k  MaMd,  it  ferivlt  k  sa  cour  que  le 
dac  de  Saata-F«  Mait  cbargi  de  n^oder  sur  la  situation  de  y.  M.  oi  oelle  de 
Botre  pays,  que  Tambassadeur  lui-mtae  disait  no  pouvoir  pas  durer.  Ccst  i 
la  lettre  oe  qui  s*est  dit  entre  rambasiadeur  et  moi,  etc.,  etc.  • 

Orqu^  io  king  Jamph, 

«  Madrid,  le  18  movemhre  ISI^ 
«  M.  Pereyra  a  n^u  du  martebal  Soult  une  reponse  extrtoiement  aigre. 
Ce  commissaire  royal  persiste  dans  son  opinion  que  les  mesures  indiquta  par 
le  due  de  Dalmatic  pour  i^approvisionnement  de  Tarmac  ne  rempliront  pas  le 
but  qu'll  se  propose ;  mais  le  marshal  Tcut  4lre  ob^l.  D*un  autre  cdt^  le  g^ 
n^ral  S^bastlani  Ta  contraint  k  lui  donner  onze  cent  mille  rteux.  Plao6  entre 
ces  deux  teueils,  M.  Pereyra  a  perdu  courage  et  demande  k  y .  M.  de  le  rappder 
k  Madrid.  Le  gin^al  Dufour  a  pris  le  comnundement  de  Grenade. 

•  Mauaro  Luis  bb  Obqcijo.* 

Ditto  to  diito. 

•  Madrid,  19  dicomhre  1810. 
«  M.  le  comte  de  Montarco  itait  le  11  courant  k  Manxanarte;  it  m*terit  qae 
les  habitants  de  la  Manche  se  plaigaent  de  ce  que  les  troupes  qui  se  trourent 
dans  la  province  ne  les  prot^gent  pas  autant  que  leur  nombre  le  leur  pcrmei, 
que  les  brigands  yiennent  leur  enlever  leurs  grains  pour  les  transporter  dans 
les  royaumes  de  Valence  et  de  Murde,  ou  dans  rSstramadure.  lis  craigneni 
une  disette  et  d^sirent  ardemment  qull  se  lorme  de  grands  d^ts  de  j 
dans  des  places  k  Tabri  des  incursions  des  partis  d'insurgis.  Les 
dants  des  troupes  fran^aises  sont  d*une  exigence  et  d'une  bauteur  insupporCa- 
Mes,  et  les  rapports  faiU  au  comte  de  Montarco  par  toutes  les  autorit^  Mgales 
du  pays  conHrment  compl^tement  ceux  que  Tintendant  de  la  Mancbe  ne  cease 
de  faire  aux  divers  ministdres  depuis  plusieurs  mois.  • 

Ditto  to  ditto, 

fa  Madrid,  le  i^fivrier  1811. 

«8]BX, 

«  Le  prifet  de  Santander  me  remet,  en  date  du  16  janrier,  copie  des 
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offices  qu^il  a  re^us  pour  la  reunion  de  cette  province  au  gouTernement 
militaire  deBiscaie.  Pai  Thonneur  de  les  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de  Y.  M.,  en 
lui  observant  que  cette  mesure  a  M  prise  sur  la  proposition  du  g^niral 
Gaffarelli. 

«  On  a  demand^  au  pr^fet  de  Santander  un  6tat  des  employ^  civils  et  mill- 
taires,  des  moines,  du  clerg^,  et  des  appointements  dont  ils  jouissent.  11  croit 
en  consequence  que  ses  attributions,  ainsi  que  celles  des  employ^,  seront 
nuUes  d£s  que  la  province  sera  gouvern^  h  Tinstar  de  celle  de  Biscide.  11 
ajoute  que  lul  et  les  chefs  principaux  de  radministration  sont  dteidis  k  ne  tra- 
vailler  que  sous  les  ordres  de  Y.  M.  et  demandent  avec  instance  que  Y.  M .  ne 
les  abandon  ne  pas. 

«  Le  sous-pr^fet  de  Logrogne  me  dit,  en  date  du  29  Janvier,  que  Topliiioii 
publique  s*est  am^lior^e  depuis  qu*on  y  a  apprls  les  nouvelles  du  Portugal,  eC 
qu*on  y  connalt  le  pen  de  moyens  de  defense  qu*ofn^  Yalence  dans  le  d^sordre 
extreme  qui  y  r^gne.  La  Rloja  ne  renferme  plus  de  bandes  completes  din- 
surges,  mais  on  y  trouve  encore  quelques  brigands  ^pars  et  des  volenrs  de 
grands  cbemins. 

«  Mabiaivo  Lvis  db  Obquijo.  » 

section  ii. 

(Relating  to  Joseph*!  abdication.) 
TIlfDiCATIOIl  or  THB  KIRO. 

Le  miniiire  Becriiaire  d'£tai  d  M,  le  due  de  Santa-Fhy  etenaoH  abeetice 
AM.Ie  marquis  d*Almenara, 

Palais  de  Madrid,  le  12  septembre  1810. 

BXCBLLBlfCB, 

Le  courrier  de  cabinet,  don  Martin  Estenoz,  qui  partit  de  Paris  ie  22  juillet, 
a  remis  les  lettres  Rentes  par  Y.  E.  le  mdme  jour  et  les  copies  de  celles  que 
vous  envoydtes  le  10  juin  par  le  courrier  Alvarez,  qui  furent  intercept^es.  Le 
roi  les  a  lues  avec  la  plus  grande  attention,  et  apr^s  s'dtre  bien  p^n^tr^  des 
communications  faites  ^  Y.  £.,  au  nom  de  Tempereur,  par  M.  le  due  deCadore, 
et  des  observations  particulidres  de  ce  ministre,  S.  M.,  d^sirant  d^truire  d*un 
seul  trait,  les  craintes  et  la  defiance  que  des  personnes,  tout  au  moins  mal 
instruites,  se  sont  efforc^es  d'inspirer,  m'a  ordonn^  d'entrer  en  explication 
sur  tous  les  points  dont  eHes  traitent.  Mais  je  dois,  avant  tout,  faire  connai- 
tre  ^  Y.  E.,  que  le  roi  s*est  montr^  satisfait  de  la  juste  interpretation  donn4e 
ii  ses  id^es  et  ^  ses  sentiments  dans  la  r^ponse  que  Y.  E.  a  faite  au  due  de  Ca- 
dore,  relativement  k  la  protection  dont  S.  M.  I.  desire  que  le  commerce  fran- 
9ais  jouisse  dans  les  r^glements  des  douanes,  en  ofFrant  d'assurer  une  faveur 
r^ciproque  dans  ses  Mtats  aux  productions  d*£spagne.  L*empereur  ne  peut 
ignorer  les  vues  lib^rales  de  son  auguste  fr^re,  et  si  S.  M.  I.  a  ete  exactement 
Infbrmee  sur  ce  point,  elle  saura  que,  d^  son  av^nement  au  tr6ne,  le  roi  a 
icarte  bien  des  obstacles  opposes  k  Tindustrie  fran^^ise  qu'il  s'agit  de  favori- 
ser  encore  par  de  nouvelles  dispositions. 

II  est  bien  douloureux  pour  le  roi  d'avoir  k  se  justifier  de  plusieurs  imputa- 
tions,  auxquelles  on  a  dOi  croire,  puisqu'on  les  a  communiquees  ft  V.  E.  L*une 
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d^cUeteaique  ie  roi  a  remiu  k  leun  propiMalrMt  ou  dispoii  It  aos  gri,  i'ne 
liartie  des  liieiit  confltqu^  par  rempereur.  CeU  toppoMraii  de  la  part 
de  S.  M.  un  ouMi  de  la  parole  dooote  ii  rempereur,  de  ne  se  m61er  en  aucaae 
maoiire  de  cea  confitcaUoiu  :  raais  c*e$l  uoe  inf Ame  impotture,  et  sod  anUar 
mttiU  un  cbAUment  eiemplaire.  Qu*oii  cite  uoe  propriM,  im  pouce  de  to^ 
raio  confiaqu^  par  Teoipereur,  et  dont  on  ail  dlspot^  :  on  ne  le  pourra  point 
Si  dans  une  pure  question  de  fait  on  en  impose  ainsi  k  rempereur,  que  Nra- 
oe  lorsqu*on  ne  parle  que  par  eoigecUires  et  pr^mption?  Le  roi  porte  k  on 
si  baut  dtgr^  son  respect  pour  les  dtorets  de  confiscation  de  S.  M.  I.,  qa*ajint 
basoin  d'un  des  Wfices  qui  y  sont  coapris  pour  y  placer  des  ^tabUssemcati 
publics,  il  n*a  m^me  pas  voulu  s'en  servir  provisoirement.  S.  M.  n*a-t>eUe 
pas,  en  coas^uence,  le  droit  de  reamer,  pour  son  bonaeur,  la  punition  de 
sesdMracteurs? 

S.  M.  1.  s*est  expUqute  sur  la  direction  donnte  k  la  guerre  et  la  nanidre 
dont  eile  a  ^t^  ISaite.  L'empereur  toivit  au  roi  pour  lui  reprisenter  la  kn- 
taur  des  operations,  et  TinacUon  des  armto.  Aussit^t  S.  IL  entreprit  la  ooa- 
qu^te  de  TAndalousie.  Le  due  de  Cadore  a  dit  A  V.  E.,  que  la  souoiission  de 
cette  pro?ince  etait  iUusoire,  puisqu*elle  se  trouTe  inondte  de  partis  d^insuig^ 
et  de  bandes  de  brigands.  Ou'on  oonsidAre  la  yaste  tendue  de  rAndaknae,* 
le  petit  nombre  de  troupes  fran^aisei  que  Tobstination  de  Cadix  perawC  d>  rt- 
pandre;  les  pi^ges  de  toute  esptee  que  tendent  les  Anglais,  et  leurs  oootinueliei 
attaques :  qu*on  parcoure  Tbistolre  de  toutes  les  guerres  eontre  TAiiglelcRte, 
et  Ton  verra  qu^ind^pendamment  des  vingt  mille  Espagnols  coDstanunciii  sta- 
tionnte  A  St.  Rocb,  ii  ^tait  encore  nteessaire  d*entretenir  sur  eetle  cdte  ua 
nombre  considerable  de  troupes  pour  les  opposer  aux  entreprises  partielles  de 
Tennemi.  Si  ces  precautions  etaient  indiapensaUes  dans  un  temps  de  calmc 
et  de  tranquillity,  quelles  doivent  etre  les  espAraaces  et  les  nioyens  de  rAagle- 
terre  dans  Tagitation  actuelie  de  TEspagne  et  la  nature  de  la  guerre  doot  elle 
est  le  tbeAtre?  Le  roi  peut  dire  avec  verite,  que  la  conquAte  militaire  et  mo- 
rale de  TAndalousie  est  son  ou?rage,  et  que  ses  paroles,  sa  conduite,  et  les 
sages  mesures  qu'il  a  prises,  ont  prepare  la  tranquillite  dont  elle  jouit.  S.  M.  y 
a  organise  des  gardes  civiques  chargees  de  dAfendre  leurs  foyers  ;  et  malgre 
le  Toisinage  de  cette  province  avec  TEstramadure  et  les  instigations  continoel- 
les  de  la  junte  de  Cadix  et  des  Anglais,  FAndalousie  renferme  beaucoup  moins 
de  partis  ou  de  bandes  d*insurges  que  la  Castille,  la  Biscaie  et  la  Navarre,  qui 
ont  ete  placees  sous  le  regime  militaire.  Enfin,  Ton  trouve  en  Andalousie  une 
organisation  complete  de  compagnies  de  mlquelets,  qui  veillent  k  latranquillitA 
des  villas  et  A  la  sftrete  des  chemins.  Leurs  services  sont  tellement  utiles  que 
le  marechal  due  de  Dalmatie  a  donne  le  plus  de  developpement  possible  A  cette 
institution. 

Si  TAndalousie  n'est  pas  entierement  paciflee,  si  la  Junte  de  Cadix  existe  en- 
core, et  si  les  Anglais  y  exercent  leur  fatale  influence,  on  doit  Tattribuer  en 
grande  parlie  aux  machinations  et  aux  trames  onrdies  par  la  Junte  et  TAngie- 
terre  au  moment  od  parvint  A  leur  connaissance  le  decret  du  8  fevner,  qui 
etablit  des  gouvernements  militaires  dans  la  Navarre,  la  Biscaie,  TAragon,  et 
la  Catalogue.  Quelques  gouvemeurs  frangais  ayant  trait6  ces  prorinoes 
comme  si  elles  etaient  absolument  detachees  de  la  monarchic,  les  membres  de 
la  Junte  de  Cadix  et  les  Anglais  en  proflterent  pour  souffler  de  nouveau  le  feu 
de  la  discorde  et  refuter  les  expressions  du  roi,  qui  repetait  sans  cesse,  «Que 
la  nation  conserveralt  son  integrity  el  son  Independance  :  que  ses  institutions 
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9*ani^liorera1ent  wui  la  proteetlon  d^nn  tr6ne  soutenu  par  les  relations  iDtlinea 
dn  rot  avecTempereur;  qu^elle  n^anrait  h  combattre  que  rennemi  qui  voulait 
s^arroger  Tempire  exclusif  des  mers. »  YoilH  le  ftens  qu*on  a  toujours  donn^ 
en  Espagne  aux  mots  indSpendance  et  int^rite.  Ce  langage  est  celui  dont 
s*estseryi  S.  M.  I.,  non-seulement  avec  les  Espagnols,  mats  h  la  face  de  l*imi- 
Ters :  11  ne  peut  done  4tre  odieux  ni  criminel  dans  la  boucfae  du  roi.  Mais 
combien  n*est-il  pas  dementi  par  la  conduite  de  certains  gouTemeurs  qui  pa- 
raissent  s*obstiner  ft  prolonger  nnsurreclion  d'Espagne,  ft  rannihiler  ou  la 
d^truire  plut6t  qu*ft  la  soumettre !  car  dans  plusieurs  endroits  on  ne  se  eon^ 
tente  pas  d^exclure  toute  id^e  de  Tautorit^  du  roi  en  faisant  adminfstrer  I« 
justice  au  nom  de  Tempereur,  mais  ce  qui  est  pire,  on  a  exig^  que  les  tribu- 
naux  ci^lls  de  Yalladolid  et  de  Palencia  pr^tassent  serment  de  ihKlit^  et  d*ob4lt- 
sance  ft  S.  M.  I.,  comme  si  la  nation  espagnole  n*aTait  pas  de  roi. 

M.  le  due  de  Cadore  se  plaint  de  Tindulgence  dont  on  a  us^  en  Andaloa 
sie;  S.  M.  a  montri  contre  ses  ennemis,  dans  les  champs  de  Talavera  et  dH>- 
caha,  toute  la  fermet4  de  son  caract^re ;  mais  serait-il  Juste,  conviendrait-il  ft 
ses  intMts  et  aux  Tues  de  Tempereur,  que  S.  M.  d^ployftt  de  la  rigueur  con- 
tre des  Taincus,  des  prisonniers  qui  doiyent  Mre  ses  sujets?  Si  le  marshal 
Ney  eOt  suiri  ce  g^nireux  exemple  dans  les  Tilles  de  Galice  od  il  fut  re^n  ft 
bras  ouverts,  et  n'ei^t  pas  au  contraire  opprim^  et  saccagi  cette  province,  elle 
serait  heureuse  et  soumise,  et  non  liyr^  aux  manx  de  Tinsurrection,  comrae 
tant  d*autres  ft  qui  Ton  a  fail  fprouTcr  le  m«me  sort.  Cette  conduite  de  S.  M. 
dans  des  pays  soumis  est  Traisemblablement  ce  que  le  due  de  Cadore  appelle 
des  grftces  accord^es  aux  insurg^s  de  prMrence  aux  personnes  attachies  ft  la 
cause  du  roi.  Les  insurgis  n*ont  obtenu  d^autres  grftces  que  celles  qui  lenr 
ftirent  offertes  dans  les  proclamations  pour  dissiper  Terreur  dans  laqnelle  les 
Anglais  les  avaient  induits.  Si  le  sdquestre  mis  sur  les  blens  invendus  de  quel- 
^es  habitants  ou  rtfugi^,  a  M  levi  post^rieurement ,  cet  exemple  dlndul- 
gence  a  eu  d*heureux  r^ultats,  puisquMl  a  attiri  un  grand  nombre  de  personnes 
ft  Tob^issance  du  roi :  et  qu*on  ne  croie  pas  que  ces  individus  n'aient  point 
snbi  le  cbfttiment  qui  leur  ^tait  dd  pour  le  retard  qn*ils  ont  mis  ft  se  sou- 
mettre, car  sMls  possMaient  des  billets  royaux,  ils  les  ont  perdus  pour  ne  les 
avoir  pas  pr^nt^  ft  temps  au  timbre  sec;  et  s*ils  sont  porteurs  d'autres  tl- 
tres  de  cr^ances  sur  Ttitat,  ils  doivent,  pour  les  yalider,  solliciter  un  d4cret 
particuUer. 

Les  avantages  de  la  formation  des  corps  espagnols  sont  ft  la  port^e  de  tout 
le  monde :  leur  presence  a  infllu^  plus  qu'on  ne  pense  sur  Theureuse  issue  de 
la  bataille  d'Ocaha  et  de  Texp^dilion  d'Andalousie.  En  y  admettant  un  grand 
nombre  d^officiers,  on  est  parvenu  ft  Eloigner  de  IMnsurrection  des  hommes 
inquiets  qui  seraient  derenus  cheft  de  brigands,  et  tout  en  avouant  que  la  de- 
sertion a  en  lieu  parmi  les  soldats,  et  qu*il  en  est  r^ult^  qnelques  maux,  on 
peut  hardiment  afflrmer  que  la  somme  des  Mens  est  inflniment  plus  grande, 
et  quMl  n*y  a  pas  de  moyens  qu^on  ne  doive  employer  pour  ftiire  revenir  de 
son  ^rement  une  nation  de  douze  millions  d*ftmes  quMI  n*est  pas  fticile  d*as- 
snjettir  par  la  force  des  baVonnettes,  etdont  on  veut  d'ailleurs  ftiire  une  amie 
et  une  alli^e. 

On  a  parte  du  manvais  enploi  des  ressources  de  TEspagne,  et  du  d^nament 
dans  leqnel  ont  M  laiss^es  les  troupes  fran^ aises.  Les  soldats  ont  eu  en  Espa- 
gne des  TiTres  en  abondance :  les  h6pitaux  fran^als  ont  M  les  mieux  pouryus, 
il  a  follu  poor  cela  exiger  des  contributions  extraordtnaires  et  des  emprants 
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foredt,  et  yaiMrv  le  grud  obatade  ite  rinieroeptiM  d«  coiMMiMiriliBm  4e 
provtBCc  &  prmace,  €t  aourent  de  TiUe  It  Tiile.  L'EsiiagBe  ae  troiive  dirirte 
«n  gwivernenenU  mililairei,  de  •arte  que  S.  M.  est  ipeioe  naltre  dc  la  capitak 
et  de  n  banlieue :  n*eii-ce  done  polot  par  une  etptee  de  nirade  ipiVDe  y  bit 
•ubeltter  dei  troupes,  et  qu*eUe  y  toutieni  dee  li6piUux?  Lee  gouyerueBt 
tnn^  impoienty  il  eti  vrai,  dei  coatributiom  ezlraordinairee  ear  lc«t  pve- 
Tineee,  miit  ila  let  yezent  et  lea  ruiuent,  et  certea  ee  ii*eat  paa  14  le  bm^cb  de 
lea  malDtenir  dana  ToMiaaaiice,  ni  un  exemple  bien  attrayani  pour  les  ^ofia- 
eea  aoulertea  :  eette  reiaource  eat  d'ailleura  prtodre  et  ioaufflaantc,  camae  le 
prouvera  bientdt  rexpMence.  S.  M.  ae  llatte  de  ce  que  lea  intentions  de  ren- 
pereur  en  laveur  de  la  nation  aeralent  mieux  rempliea  et  aea  troupea  mien 
dirigtea,  al  toutea  ceUea  qui  aont  en  Eapagne  ^talent  aoua  aea  ordrea,  et  d  la 
propoaitiona  qu'il  a  faitea  k  aon  aufpiate  frire  itaienl  accept^a.  Le  due  de 
Cadore  a  ivalu^  k  plusteura  milUona  lea  conAacaliona  de  marchandiaea  a^gls- 
aca,  et  renlivement  de  rargenterie  dea  ^gliaea  et  dea  couTenta  qu*on  aorait  dA 
Mre  en  Andalouaie.  Lea  confiacaltona  eurent  lieu  par  ordre  dea  gtoteia 
fran^ia  k  leur  entr^  dana  cbaque  Tille,  et  ai  leur  yaleur  ful  ezagir^,  dana  le 
principe,  pour  donner  plua  d*^clal  aux  entrepriaea  militairea,  od  reconnut  dds 
qu*on  en  vint  k  Texauien  rerreurdanalaquelle  on  ^ait  ionib^  \  et,daDalefait« 
comment  ne  paa  apercevoir  qu*aprte  la  bataille  d'Ocafta,  rinraaioii  de  Plnda- 
louaie  devant  Hr€  pr4?ue,  cbacun  avait  grand  aoin  de  faire  refiner  Ics  mar- 
chandiaea confiacahlea  aur  lea  pointa  lea  plua  capablea  de  rMatance,  afin  de  ks 
mettre  bora  de  la  port^  du  yainqueur.  L*argenterie  d*^gliae  a  beaiMonp  d*ap- 
parence  el  tort  peu  de  valeur.  On  a  pria  dana  lea  couTenta,  ofii  il  en  reatait 
trte-peu,  aioai  que  dana  lea  ^liaea,  toute  celle  qui  n*a  paa  ^l^  jugte  ntea- 
aaire  pour  la  d^cence  du  culte,  et  oomme  le  roi  ne  voulait  ni  rayager  ni 
d^truire,  maia  bien  pacifier  et  conaenrer,  il  a  dA  r^er  aa  conduite  aor  oe 
principe. 

M.  le  due  de  Cadore  parte  de  dipenaea  :  c*eat  vraiment  une  fatality  qnll 
aoit  ai  mal  infbrm^  de  faita  g^ntolement  connua.  Le  tr^aor  public  eat  wmti 
k  quiconqiie  voudra  a'aaaurer  de  la  v^iti.  Oo  y  yerra  que  S.  M.  le  roi  a  lefu 
k  peine  cbaque  mois  le  cinquiime  de  Taaaignation  de  la  liate  ciyile :  qu*il  a  dk 
ae  r^uire  k  la  plua  alricte  teonomie,  el  que  non-aeulemenl  11  a*eat  yu^  feute 
de  pouvoir  donner  aux  acleura  une  l^g^re  ayance,  dana  robligalion  de  aoppri- 
mer  le  Th^iilre  Italien  qui  itail  aon  unique  d^laaaemenl,  maia  encore  de  yen- 
dre  aa  vaiaaelle  plate,  et  de  ae  d^faire  dea  cboaea  lea  plua  nteeaaairea  k  Tome- 
meot  deaa  cour.  Auaai  dana  le  repaa  que  S.  M .  donna,  k  Toccaaion  de  la  Htt 
de  Tempereur,  k  aea  mintalrea,  aux  granda  ofiiciera  de  la  couronne,et  k  Tarn- 
baaaadeur  de  France,  la  table  ful-elle  aervie  en  faience  aemblable  k  oelle 
qu*ayait  S.  M.  au  camp  de  Boulogne.  Gertainement  Tembarraa  el  la  confiision 
que  celte  exceaaive  aimplicit^  cauaait  au  roi  n'auront  paa  tehai^  k  rambaasa- 
deur.  Au  milieu  de  lant  de  priyationa,  et  dana  une  aituation  auaai  contraire  k 
aa  dignity,  S.  M .  a  la  douleur  de  yoir  que  aea  miniatrea,  le  conaeil  d'titat,  lea 
tribunaux  de  la  capitate,  et  lea  employ^  civila,  qui  aont  en  petit  nombre,  ne 
per^oivent  paa  leur  traitement  depuia  plua  de  aept  moia.  Ge  aont  ]k  lea  fiiyeun 
que  S.  M.  a  diapens^  ayec  tant  de  prodigality !  Le  roi  a  donn^,  il  eat  yrai, 
quelquea  cMulea  aux  officiera  de  aa  maiaon,  et  k  quelquea  indiyidua  attacb^  k 
aa  peraonne,  pour  lea  aider  k  acbeter  dea  biena  nationaux :  on  donne  k  cea 
bienfaita  le  nom  de  prodigality,  et  d*un  autre  cdt^  i'on  ae  plaint  de  Tabandon 
dana  lequel  S.  M.  laiaae  d*au(rea  indiyidua,  ce  qui  aerait  incompatible  ayec  la 
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fa^on  de  penter  du  loi  ei  la  connaiMance  de  tet  devoirs  conme  homuie  et 
comme  monarque.  Cest  Tuniqae  chose  dont  le  roi  puisse  diepoeer  dans  la  $i- 
tuation  od  il  se  tronre ;  et  outre  le  but  politique  de  ces  dooatioos,  S.  M.  a  cm 
que  c*^UU  le  aeul  moyen  d*asaurer  A  ces  indiyldus  uue  mWiocre  exUtence;  et 
encore  ta  pr^Toyance  ii  cet  ^rd  a-t-elle  ^t^  Iromp^ :  ear  lee  revenus  det  ter- 
rea  et  dea  bien$  qui  ae  trouYent  dana  lea  proTincea  aoumiaea  aux  gouverae- 
menta  militairea,  dont  lea  limitea  a^^teudent  juaqu'aux  portea  de  Madrid,  ou  ne 
ae  payent  pas,  taut  est  grande  la  miadre  des  ffermiera,  ou  lea  biens  ne  s'affer- 
ment  paa  de  crainte  d>xtorsioDS  de  la  part  dea  gouverneurs,  ou,  enfin,  lea  re* 
Yenus  se  trouvent  absorb^  par  les  contributions  ^xtraordinalres.  Les  laita 
sont  Mdents,  lis  parlent  d*eux-m6mes,  et  toute  personne  imparUale  peut  en 
faire  Texamen :  maia  II  faut  qu*elle  soit  de  meilleure  foi  que  celle  qui  a  voulu 
imputer  k  S.  M.  rali^aation  des  biens  confisqu^s  par  Tempereur,  el  les  griefl 
auxquelson  vient  de  r^pondre 

$.  M.  pourrait,  k  bien  plus  Juste  litre,  se  plaindre  de  la  conduite  des  gouver- 
neurs  fran^ais  :  de  celle  du  g^n^ral  Dufour,  par  exemple,  qui  a  exig^  des  dix 
membres  dont  il  composa  it  sa  mani^e  ce  conseil  de  Navarre  qu'on  s'est  vu 
blentdt  oblige  de  dissoudre,  quells  rMigeassent  une  adrease  k  Tempereur  dana 
laquelle  ils  demandaient  k  S.  M.  I.  un  code  de  loia,  et  se  mettaient  k  sa  discr^ 
tion.  Trois  de  ces  membres  refUstoent  de  signer,  les  autres  c^irent  k  la  vio- 
lence. S.  M.  pourrait  citer  encore  une  foule  d'actes  qui  out  exasp^r^  les  esprita, 
fourni  des  armes  k  rinsurrecUon,  et  donn6  aux  Anglais  des  pr^textes  pour 
supposer  des  projeU  qui  n'existent  pas,etrendre  la  guerre  interminable. 
Qu*on  compte  le  nombre  des  bandes  de  brigands  et  d*insurg^  en  Espagne,  et 
Ton  verra  combien  il  s'est  accru  depuis  Tinstitution  des  gouvernements  mi- 
litaires. 

S.  M.  ne  peut-elle  pas  se  plaindre  avec  autant  de  justice  de  la  situation  ^ui- 
voque  dans  laquelle  elle  se  trouve?  qu'on  en  juge  par  le  fait  suivant.  Le  nou- 
veau  ministre  des  finances  venait  d'entrer  en  foncUons,  el  il  s*agtssait  d^j^  de 
r^unir  les  plus  forts  capiUUstes  de  la  place  pour  les  engager  k  avancer  une 
bonne  somme  d*argent,  lorsque  le  payeur  de  Tarm^e,  M.  Crouchart,  et  Tinten- 
dant  g^n^ral,  M.  Denniers,  assurerent  au  ministre  que  des  employes  venaient 
de  Paris  avec  des  lettres  cachets  qu'ils  avaient  Tordre  de  n^ouvrir  qu'k  Ma- 
drid. On  pr^tendit  aussitdt  qu*IU  devaient  se  charger  de  TadminUtration 
civile,  que  les  rentr^es  seraient  Invariablement  affect^es  k  renlreUen  et  k  la 
solde  de  Tarm^e,  et  le  surplus  seulement,  k  la  lisle  civile.  G^^lait  annoncer  la 
dissolution  de  ri^tat.  Des  bruits  de  cette  nature,  r^pandus  dans  toute  la  ville 
par  les  employes  francs,  parvenus  k  la  connaissance  de  Tambassadeur 
de  S.  M.  I.,  et  appuy^s  par  des  malveillants  qui  abondent  toujours  dans  les 
capitales,  surtout  k  la  suite  des  guerres  d'opinlons,  ne  pouvaient  produire  que 
de  malfaeureux  eflfets.  La  confiance  de  ce  petit  nombre  d*hommes  qui  aurait 
pu  feire  des  avances  s*6teignit  k  FinsUnt,  et  toutes  les  portes  furent  fermies. 
S.  M.  ignorait  Tarriv^des  nouveaux  employ^  du  tr^r  de  France,  et  il  n'a 
connn,  comma  le  dernier  de  ses  sujets,  le  contenu  des  lettres  dont  Us  ^talent 
porteurs,  qu'^k  leur  ouverture. 

Dans  cet  «Ut  de  cboses  il  est  facile  de  se  foire  Tid^  de  U  confiance  que  peut 
inspirer  le  roi,  et  lorsque  S.  M.  se  trouve  hors  d'^at  de  faire  le  bonheur  du 
pays  qu*il  doit  gouverner  et  de  concourir  k  la  realisation  des  vues  de  son  au- 
guste  frere,  qu'il  volt  enfin  sa  dignlte  avilie,  doit-on  s'^tonner  qu'il  ait  mani- 
f^te  rimpoisibilite  de  vivre  plus  iongtemps  dans  une  situation  aussi  pr^caire  ? 
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M.  le  diM  de  Cadore,  toot  ea  reconnaftnot  let  hautet  qualKte  du  roi,  a  pr^ 
tendo,  qne  let  penonnet  qui  approdMnt  S.  M .  tal  ont  conteilM  et  hd  coneiK 
leat  sant  eette  de  m  nBaintenlr  dam  liad^ndance  dc  la  PniMe,  el  <{iie  ee 
principe  m  whralt  arec  trap  de  rigneur.  M .  le  doc  de  Cadore  salt  que  S.  M., 
dam  aucone  «poqoe  de  sa  lonipue  ei  gkyrieme  carri^re,  n*a  en  besoin  de  coi- 
seilfl  et  ne  s*ett  toaaiit  h  aocone  iBfloence,  tortoot  all  8*ett  agl  de  d^Cnilre « ton 
fl]r$tdne  Inaltirable  d^amKi^  alnetre  et  acmelle  avec  ton  aagiiate  Mre  Feupe 
rear ;  d'alliance  et  de  Meoyeillaoce  affectneote  eiiTert  la  nation  etpagaole  I  b 
t«te  de  laqoelle  II  est  plae«,  et  doot  II  s'cflforcera  de  conterver  la  splcndear  et 
le  hlen*Mre,  arec  innd^pendanee  et  1*tat^t^  do  terrltolre.  Lea  tvox  let  pin 
conttantt  de  ton  cttor  tont  que  let  deux  natkMit,  unlea  entre  eOet  p« 
let  mtoet  llent  qoe  leort  monarquea,  eoncourent  d*une  manl^re  onfionK 
i  la  flllcitA  conuttuoe  en  Hoitut  tear  cnnemie  k  abandonner  le  aceptie  dn 
niert.» 

Le  prince  don  Fernando,  4<Mite  le  dnc  de  Cadore,  te  pr^temK  i  oUer  In 
provincet  qui  conviennent  k  rempereor  et  k  toutet  let  conditiom  qo*a  too- 
drait  lot  Impoter.  Le  rol  ne  Teut  entrer  en  comparalton  arec  peraonne;  wm 
It  obtenrera  que  ce  ne  ftit  pat  dant  cet  tentlraentt  nl  dam  cette  crorance  qvH 
accepta  la  couronne  dlUpagne  en  d^potant  eelle  de  ffaplet ;  que  rempereor  m 
la  France  ne  derralent  avoir  confiance  en  det  oflto  qoe  la  nation  repoone- 
ralt,  et  qui  ne  poorraient  avoir  d^ailleurt  qu*une  exteution  pastag^ :  car. 
comme  le  tait  trte-bien  M.  le  due  de  Cadore,  let  natlom  humlli^es  dittimalett 
leur  haine  en  attendant  le  moment  tavorable  de  vender  leura  outraget.  Tie 
temblable  conduKe  terait  incompatible  avec  la  fti^on  de  penter  du  roi,  arcc 
ton  noble  caract^re  et  celni  de  la  nation  que  S.  M.  gouveme.  EUe  ett  diaio^ 
tralement  en  oppotition  avec  let  atturancet  donn^et  par  S.  M.  I.  k  la  Datk» 
etpagnole,  « qu*il  ^talt  nicettaire  pour  ton  bonbeur  qu*elle  te  r^g^nMt  tow 
ta  dynattie,  et  tout  le  prince  qu'elle  lui  donnait,  ^1  en  tout  k  aon  auguKf 
pertonne. » 

A  cette  occation  le  due  de  Cadore  parie  du  pen  d*avantaget  que  rapporte  i 
la  France  la  guerre  d'Etpagne  en  proportion  det  tacriflcet  immentet  qu*elle  a 
laitt.  Certet  le  roi  ne  let  ignore  pat,  et  ta  reconnaittance  iclatera  quand  S.  M. 
te  trouvera  en  Hal  de  let  r^compenter.  Dant  ce  moment  cela  lui  ett  imposa- 
ble ;  mait  S.  M.  I.  pourrail  mettre  le  comble  k  tet  bont  officet  en  t^offrtot 
pour  garant  de  Tempnint  ouvert  en  HoUande  tout  let  m#met  conditions 
que  celul  de  Prutte,  ou  du  moint  en  lui  donnant  ton  attentiment  comme  k  ce- 
lui  d*Autriche.  S.  M.  1.  te  convaincra  faeilement  que  let  lient  du  tang,  let 
relationt  let  plut  Intimet  et  let  plut  tAret  d*une  4lroite  amiti^  entre 
let  deux  nationt,  et  enfln  la  potition  m^me  de  tet  armto,  teront  let  meil- 
lenrt  garaott  de  Texactitude  det  rembourtementt,  quelquet  tacriflcet  qails 
exigent. 

Ouant  aux  avantaget  futnrt  que  promettent  let  tacriflcet  actuelt  de  la 
France,  ce  terait  faire  injure  aux  lumi^ret  du  due  de  Cadore  qne  de  le  fatigoer 
en  let  lui  d^veloppant.  Lortque  S.  M.  I.  crut  n^ttaire  T^taMittement  en 
Etpagne  de  ta  dynattie,  Texp^rience  lui  avait  d^montr^  que  turvenant  des 
troublet  dam  le  Nord,  il  ne  pouvait  jamait  compter  tant  ce  cbangement,  tur 
la  tiHret^  d*une  det  plut  importantes  fronti^ret  de  ton  empire.  Un  tiide  dV 
mitl^  pretque  non  interrompue  depuis  le  r^gne  en  Etpagne  et  en  France  de  It 
maiton  dc  Bourbon,  le  pade  de  famille,  el  la  loumure  dilRrenle  que  prirenl 
Irt  relaliom  entre  let  deux  payt  apr*«  Texclusion  dc  la  maiton  d'Autricl>e, 
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•Mi  les  t^moignasea  lea  plua  autiieotiquea  de  rutUit^  dea  efforta  et  dea  aacri* 
ficea  de  la  Fraiice  pendant  nx  ana,  au  comsienceiiient  du  aidde  dernier.  La 
r^Utance  opinUtre  de  preaque  toiUe  TEurope  et  aurtout  odle  de  TAngleterre, 
qu'eUe  renouvelle  dana  cette  guerre  avec  un  plua  grand  diveloppement  de 
moyena,  d^montre  rimportance  de  cet  ^v^nement  pour  la  France.  Sea  meil- 
leura  ^crivaina  politiquea  ont  indiqu^  avec  la  plus  grande  clart^  lea  avantagea 
qui  en  ont  r^ult^  pour  le  commerce  fran^aia  el  les  richeaaea  qu'll  a  procuriea 
a  la  nation.  Que  ne  doit-elle  paa  attendre  aujourd*hui  de  la  reunion  dea  deux 
couronnea  dana  la  m^me  famille,  de  Tanalogie  de  leurs  codes  politiquea  et  de 
leura  inalitutiona,  des  quality  d'un  roi  sage  et  ^lair^  qui  aime  tendrement 
aon  auguste  fir^re  et  la  France,  et  qui  eat  pin^tr^  de  la  n^asili  d*abattre  Tor- 
gueil  deTAngleterre  ?  n'eat-ce  pas  le  plua  grand  fruit  qu'elle  puisae  retirer  de 
cette  reunion,  etde  tela  r^ultata  ne  valent-ila  paa  lea  sacrifices  momentan^a 
qu'elle  sUmpose? 

11  a  ^t^  bien  sensible  pour  S.  M .  que  les  rapports  mensongers  de  personnes 
peu  int^ress^a  a  Tunion  et  a  raniti^  dea  deux  frires  et  des  deux  pays,  aient 
pu  inspirer  k  S.  M.  I.  un  seul  instant  de  doute.  Quolque  le  roi  ait  d6ja  ^rit 
a  Tempereur  son  auguste  fr^re,  S.  M.  veul  que  V.  E.,  ou  en  votre  absence  le 
marquis  d^Almenara,  remette  une  copie  de  cette  lettre  k  M.  le  due  de  Cadore, 
dans  Tesp^rance  que  S.  E.  d^yeloppera  k  S.  M.  I.  avec  sa  sagacity  ordinaire  lea 
causes  qui  ont  influ^  sur  la  conduite  du  roi  dans  les  aflPaires  d^Espagne, 
que  S.  E.  lui  d^peindra  T^tat  veritable  de  la  nation,  et  qu'elle  conlribuera  de 
cette  manidre  k  Tex^cution  des  intentions  des  deux  monarques,  qui  n*ont  6t^, 
et  qui  ne  peuvent  6tre  que  les  m6mes. 

Le  ministre  secretaire  d*£tat, 
(Sign6)       Mariano  Luis  dbOhqumo. 

LETTKRS  FBOl  KING  JOSEPH  TO  BIS  IINISTERS. 

\0  fHrier  iSM. 

Je  suis  peine  que  I'empereur  ait  cru  n^cessaire  d^employer  des  formes  diplo- 
matiques  avec  moi  et  mdme  avec  la  reine.  Qu'il  me  fasse  clairement  connaitre 
sa  volonte  et  je  n'aurai  rien  de  plus  agr^able  que  de  m*y  conformer,  puisqu'elle 
ne  peut  eire  incompatible  avec  mon  honneur  qui  me  paraft  inseparable  du 
sien,  comme  mon  inter6t.  Le  fait  est  que  je  desire  complaire,  k  la  fois,  k  Tem- 
pereur  et  k  mon  fr^re ;  il  m'a  fait  reconnaitre  roi  de  Naples,  roi  d*Espagne,  et 
a  garantt  mon  existence  politique  sans  que  je  Taie  demand^.  Je  n*ai  pas  soUi- 
cite  le  tr6ne,  j*y  suis  monte  parce  quUl  Ta  voulu.  Aiyourd'hui  Tempereur  de- 
aire-t-il  que  je  rentre  dans  la  retraite,  je  suis  d^autant  plus  pret  k  le  faire  que 
les  evenements  de  trois  annees  ont  leve  bien  des  scrupules  et  quails  empecheront 
bien  des  regrets. 

J'ai  dd  croire  que  Tempereur  voulait  que  je  quittAsse  TEspagne  des  que  j*ai 
vu  graduellement  mon  existence  y  devenir  humlliantc,  impossible,  et  il  doit 
savoir  que  je  ne  puis  supporter  plus  longtemps  de  me  voir  degrade :  dans  ce 
cas  je  desire  partir  pour  la  France.  L*ordre  public  sera  assure  ici,  je  m'en- 
tendrai  avec  mon  Ardre,  ou  pour  mieux  dire^  je  lui  porterai  moi-meme  mon 
blanc-seing. 

Je  m*abandonne  entierement  k  sa  justice  et  k  sei  sentiments  paternels  pour 
ma  famille,  aussi  point  de  negociationa  particulieres.  Je  retrocede  des  ce  mo- 
voL.  II.  47 
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•Ml  k  Vtmfmnm  Ims  to  drolU  ^ni  a*a 
uibtMidMir  Jii8«  ^«  )•  fwint  piirtlr  denftla  | 
avtortoA*  crotreqve  renptrenr  Tcnra  ce  pwti  < 

L*«pirMff  T«ut4l  rMtoMDl  qve  J«  rati  an  IrdM  d'Btygai?  Je  rale, 
qMb^MtotatttlMd^MgrtaOilttaMMpaidMito  4e  la  voloal^  qoi  m^s 
4t»l.  IUIttlfoolqu«J«tt'^raav«  qve  eta  quil  ne  peat  m'^Mcr ;  Jc  k  ri- 
pMe,  Jaaalt  let  laMrMt  poHtlqvet  ne  ae  diflMront  «T«e  M,  q«il  ra  Im 
camaltre  sa  volonti.  Si  Famperair  wmi  Tanir  Id,  tout  aVransen  catrc  nra; 
a*U  M  TlanC  pas  en  Etpasae,  qu*U  me  laiiae  aUer  le  voir  a  Parte.  S^il Javece 
▼orage  ftaopportun,  qo*ll  raide  omm  exiateace  toMraWe  peadaat  la  sacrre:  il 
•alt  Buieax  que  penoBne  ce  qull  doit  liire  pour  cela. 

II  Ami  00  cliangeaient  narqoA  daoi  toot,  araneer  oo  reeolcr»  i 
aef  l*^tal  actual :  J^lgnore  comnMot  Je  poorral  sagoar  le  i 
coonaltre  la  d^lermioation  de  rempereur. 


Til  fOIMWIM  AOatCATHM,  IT  jaaBM,  WIS  aaAWH  Sf  OR  OSTSa  OAM 

raBLic 

Inexperience  de  (roU  ann^es  dous  ayant  convaincu  que  Tordre  aocial  ue  pest 
ttre  recompos^  en  Espagne  qu*en  cumulant  dans  les  mtoet  maina  les  droili  de 
fouveraineie  dont  nou8  tommes  invetti,  et  les  moyeot  de  force  et  de  puis- 
sance militaire  dont  dispose  notre  auguste  fr^re  Tempereur  dea  Prao^,  de 
qui  noui  tenons  les  droits  que  nous  exer^ons  auJourd*hui  sur  la  oiooardiie 
espagnole,  nous  avons  r^olu  de  notre  pleine  et  libre  volont^  de  r^trooMer  i 
notre  fr^re  Tempereur  desFran^ais  les  droits  quMI  nous  a  remis  et  en  vertu  dcs- 
quels  nous  sommes  entr^  dans  ce  royaume  en  1808  a  la  suite  de  la  constitotioB 
que  oous  avons  slgnie  4  Bayonne  dans  la  m^me  annfe. 

C*est  pourquoi,  par  les  pr^sentes,  slgn^es  de  notre  main,  nous  d^laroas 
c^der,  transporter,  et  remettre  k  notre  dit  frire  rempereur  des  Frao^is,  lorn 
les  droits  qu^il  nous  a  transmis  en  1808  sur  la  monarchic  d*£spagne  et  des 
Indes  dans  toute  leur  integrity  et  tels  qu*il  les  refut  lui-mtaie  du  roi  Char- 
les IV. 

Nous  entendons  que  la  pr^sente  retrocession  n*ait  force  et  raleiir  qoe  de 
repoque  oO  nous  aurons  pleine  et  cnti^re  connaissance  de  racceplation  de  U 
pr^sente  retrocession  de  la  part  de  notre  frire  rempereur  des  Francis  :  et 
comme  nous  ne  sommes  porte  a  cet  acte  par  aucune  consideration  partica- 
Here,  mais  par  Tunique  consideration  que  nous  avons  exprimee  plus  baut,  et 
qu*en  quittant  le  trdne  d'Espagne  nous  n^avons  en  vue  que  le  plus  grand  bien  du 
peuple  espagnol,  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  rendre  aussi  heureux  que  nous  le 
voudrions,  et  que  nous  n*avons  d*autre  ambition  que  celle  de  rentrer  dans  U 
vie  privee  et  dans  la  relraite  la  plus  absolue.  Nous  nous  abandonnons  entiere- 
ment  ft  la  Justice  de  notre  frere  Tempereur  des  Fran^ais  pour  le  sort  dea  per- 
sonnes  qui  nous  sont  attachees,  aux  sentiments  degloire  qui  garantit  aes  efibrts 
pour  le  bonbeur  de  TEspagne,  et  k  ses  sentiments  paternels  pour  nos  enfants, 
pour  la  relne  notre  epouse,  el  pour  nous. 

Nous  nous  engageons  k  foire  reveiir  de  toutes  les  formes  qui  pourraieot 
paraitre  plus  authentiques  le  present  acte,  ecrit,  redige,  et  signe  de  notre  propre 
main.  Ayant  juge  que  le  plus  grand  secret  etait  indispensable  Jusqu*a  ce  que 
nous  ayons  connaissance  de  TacceptaUoD  de  S.  M .  rempereur  des  Fran^ais. 
roi  d'ltalie. 

FaltaMadrid,  etc.,  etc. 
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Madrid,  1811. 
D^puU  la  convertaUoii  que  f  ai  eue  avac  tous  tur  ma  position^  elle  ne  8*e8t 
pas  am^lior^;  eile  est  telle  aujourd'hui  que  Je  mevois  f6rc4  d'embrawer  le 
aeul  parti  qui  me  rette  k  prcDdre,  oelai  de  la  retraite  la  pliu  abtolue  en  France. 
Je  aeniis  i^k  parti  ti  je  ne  venait  d^^tre  instruil  que  S.  M.  Tempereur,  qui  a 
su  que  J'avais  donn^  ordre  d*acbeter  au  de  louer  une  terre  k  cent  lieues  de 
Paria,  avait  dtepprouv^  cette  d-marche,  et  qu'il  trouvait  plus  convenable,  si 
ja  partistaie  dans  ma  resolution,  queje  merendisse  d'ma  terre  de  Mortontaine 
aprda  yous  avoir  pr^tenu  de  ma  determination,  et  avoir  assure  ici  Tordre  public 
aprte  mon  depart.  Je  dirai  en  partant  que  Je  yais  m*entendre  avec  Tempereur 
pour  les  affisiires  d'Espa^ne,  et  Je  ferai  les  memes  dispositions  par  rapport  aux 
proyincet  qui  entourent  Madrid  que  Je  fis  lorsque  Je  partis,  il  y  a  un  an,  pour 
Texpedition  d*AndaIousie ;  cet  etat  dura  six  mois  sans  nul  desordre,  et  Je  ne 
doute  pas  que  les  choses  n*aillent  de  la  meme  maniere  et  ne  donnent  le  temps 
k  Tempereur  de  prendre  des  dispositions  definitives. 

Je  suis  pret  k  rend  re  k  Tempereur  les  droits  qu'il  me  remit  k  Bayonne  sur  la 
monarchie  d'Espa^ne  et  des  Indes  si  ma  position  ici  ne  change  pas ;  parce  que  je 
dois  croire  que  c'est  le  desir  de  Tempereur,  puisqu'il  est  Impossible  quil 
•  veuille  que  Je  reste  roi  d^Espagne,  et  qu'il  m'dte  tous  les  moyens  d^existence. 
II  est  peut-^tre  malheureux  que  Tempereur  ait  voulu  me  reconnattre  roi  do 
Naples,  il  y  a  six  ans,  lorsqu^li  la  tete  de  ses  troupes  je  ils  la  eonquete  de  ca 
royaume;  ce  fut  malgre  mol,  et  mes  instances  pour  rester  au  commandement 
de  son  armee  avec  la  simple  qualite  de  son  lieutenant,  furent  le  sujet  d*una 
lettre  dont  Je  me  rappelle  tres-blen. 

Lorsqu*en  1808  je  ftis  proclame  roi  d^Espagne,  Jerignorait  encore;  cepen- 
dant  arrive  k  Bayonne  je  fis  toutce  que  voulut  I'empereur,  Je  signals  une  con- 
stitution, Je  la  signal  appuyee  par  sa  garanUe.  Les  evenements  n^ayant  paa 
repondu  k  nos  esperances,  est-ce  ma  ftiute?  est-ce  celui  qui  en  est  le  plus  vlcthne 
qui  doit  en  porter  la  peine?  Cependant,  tant  que  la  guerre  dureje  me  suit 
soumis  k  tout  ce  que  Ton  a  voulu.  Mais  Je  ne  puis  pas  Timpossible :  Je  ne  puts  pas 
rester  kd  plus  hmgtemps  si  i'empereur  ne  Vienna  k  mon^ecours  en  ordonnant 
qu*il  soit  verse  dans  mon  tresor  k  Madrid  un  million  de  francs  par  mois.  Les 
autres  provinces  doiveni  contribuer  aux  besoins  de  la  capliale.  Les  troupes 
fran^aises  qui  sont  dans  les  provinces  du  centre  (ellessont  peu  nombreuses) 
doivent  etre  soldees  par  le  tresor  de  France. 

A  la  pacification  generate  Tempereur  exigerades  indemnites;  on  s'entendra 
alors  :  il  possede  de  fait  presque  toutes  les  provinces  aujourd'hui,  il  sera  bied 
le  mattre  de  ne  les  evacuer  qu*ft  mesure  qu*il  croira  que  TEspagne  aura  satis- 
fait  aux  obligations  qu*il  lui  aura  imposees.  En  resume,  je  suis  pret  k  faire  la 
volonte  de  Tempereur,  pourvu  que  Je  la  connaisse. 

lo.  Veut-il  que  Je  reste  roi  d*Espagne?  je  reste  des  qu'il  m'en  donne  la  pos- 
sibilite,  et  je  supporte  tous  les  gouvernements  militaires  qu*il  a  etablis,  puis^ 
quMI  les  croit  indispensables  pendant  la  guerre. 

3o.  Prefercrait-il  que  je  rentrasse  dans  le  sein  de  ma  himille,  k  Morlbntaine 
d'abord  et  Thiver  dans  le  midi  ?  Je  sUis  pret  k  partir  des  que  je  connattrai  sa 
volonte.  J'ajoute  de  plus,  que  le  parti  de  la  retraite  me  conviendra  beaucoup 
plus  que  Tautre,  des  que  je  saurai  qu*il  lui  convient.  Je  suis  sOr  alors  quMl 
aura  quelques  bontes  pour  les  Pran^ais  qui  se  sont  attaches  k  mon  sort,  et  que 
je  De  serai  pas  k  meme  de  tendre'  aussi  heureux  quails  le  meritent.  Quant  k 
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moi,  A  la  reine,  et  ft  mes  entaoU,  l*empereiir  me  feinnt  payer  mon  tniteont 
de  prince  frangais,  nous  en  aurons  attez,  mon  intention  <tant  de  tittc  daniU 
retraite  en  m^occupant  de  TMucation  de  mes  enfonts,  laissant  ft  remperoirk 
soin  de  leur  ^tablissemenl :  carje  ne  doute  pas,  si  ce  projeC  seTMfie,  qseje 
ne  retrouve  1e  coeur  de  mon  fr^re,  et  que  dans  les  inteiralles  od  fl  se  np^cilen 
qu*ll  est  homme,  it  ne  trouve  encore  quelqne  conaolaiiOB  en  retroaruitm 
caur  pour  lui  aussl  Jeune  quMl  7  a  trente  ans. 

Enfin,  j'aime  mieux  vivre  sujet  de  rempereur  en  Prance  que  de  rmtetm 
Espagne  roi  nominal,  parce  que  je  serai  bon  sujet  en  Frattoe,  et  maafsiini 
en  Espagne,  et  queje  veiix  rester  di^ne  de  Tempereur,  de  la  Pnnee  etdcM* 
mArae. 

The  marquis  of  Almenara  to  the  m4ni$i9r  tecreimiy  ofMtf. 

[  TrsoiialMi  froa  a  dsciphered  SpaoMb  letter.] 

Fontainebleau,  Xovemher  4,  ISIO. 
**'  This  government  is  ?ery  uneasj  about  tbe  military  operations  in  Portugal 
from  whence  Ihey  receive  no  accounts  except  through  England,  descnbd 
therefore  fectitiously  and  with  tbe  strongest  hopes  of  resisting  the  Freacb 
forces  that  oppose  their  army.  This  problem  will  probably  be  already  mM 
and  its  conclusion  will  decide  what  is  interesting  to  Spain.  It  is  tberefim 
very  important  that  our  government  should  write  all  it  knows,  and  « bat 
will  prove  that  it  takes  part  in  what  belongs  to  both  countries,  becauKbm 
I  am  often  asked  what  is  said  in  Madrid  on  this  subject,  and  people  are  sur- 
prised that  we  limit  ourselves  entirely  to  the  urgent  points  of  our  negotiation. 
This  explains  the  proofs  of  affection  which  tbe  prince  royal  of  Sweden  it- 
aired  that  the  king  should  give  to  the  emperor,  being  convinced  that  the  letlen 
of  his  majesty,  written  in  his  own  familiar  style  when  he  explains  bit  sesO- 
ments,  produce  a  great  sensation  with  the  emperor." 

SBCnON  III.— LBTTCB8  FROM  TIB  PB1RCB  OF  IfBDrClATBl  TO  KllfO  I08BM. 

Paris,  iS  Janvier  \S\l 

S»B, 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  pr^venir  T.  M.  que  Tempereur,  par  sa  dteision  du  31  Jan- 
vier, a  flx4  les  traitements  extraordinaires  qui  pourront  £tre  pay^s  en  Espagne 
ft  dater  du  l«r  de  Tannic  1811,  dans  les  arrondlssements  des  armdes  du  midi. 
du  nord,  de  TAragon,  etc.  Ces  traitements  sont  d^termin^s  ainsi  qu*il  suit. 

Savoir : 

Les  g^niraux  gouvemeurs  dans  les  quatre  gouvernements  compris 

dans  Tarrondissement  de  Tarm^e  du  nord 4,000 

Le  g^n^ral  chef  de  T^tat-major  g^n^ral  de  Tarm^ 3,000 

G^n^raux  de  division ],S09 

Gin^raux  de  brigade,  inspecteurs  aux  revues  et  commissatres  ordonna- 

teurs U^ 

Adjudanls-commandants,  colonels,  et  sous* inspecteurs  aux  revues.  .    .  7^0 

Offlciers  de  sant^  principaux ^ 
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Fr.  par  moM« 

€hef^  de  bataiUon,  d*e8cadron,  commissaires  de  guerre»  et  chefe  d'ad- 

•    ministration  des  diff^rents  services 400 

dommandanU  de  place  occupant  dans  l*arm6e  j  capitaines.    ....    400 
un  grade  inf^rieur  k  ceux  ci-dessus  d^ign^s,  \  lieutenants  etsous-'j 
sayoir 1  lieutenants  •    •    .| 

Au  moyen  de  ces  indemnit&i  il  ne  sera  rien  allou^  auniessus  des  sommes 
flx^es,  ni  pour  d^penses  de  bureau  ou  de  table,  ni  pour  frais  extraordinaires 
de  quelque  nature  qu'ils  soient  et  sous  quelque  pr^texte  que  ce  puisse  ^tre,  et 
cette  decision  n'a  aucun  effet  r^troactif.  J*^cris  k  MM.  les  mar^chaux  et  g6n6- 
raux  commandant  en  Espagne,  pour  leur  faire  connattre  que,  d*apr^  les  inten^ 
tions  de  Tempereur,  tout  militaire  frangais  qui  h  Tavenir  aurait  exi^  ou  re^u 
des  traitements  extraordinaires  plus  forts  que  ceux  fix^s  par  la  decision  du 
21  Janvier,  et  qui  8*en  serait  fait  payer  sans  une  ordonnance  r^jg^uli^re  des  in- 
tendants  g^n^raux  ou  commissaires  ordonnateurs,  sera  suspendu  de  ses  tone- 
tions  et  qu'il  en  sera  rendu  compte  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  pour  prendre 
les  ordres  de  Tempereur.  V.  M.  Jugera  sans  doute  convenable  de  donner  ses  or- 
dres  au  g^n^ral  Belliard  pour  que  cette  disposition  soit  suivie  dans  Tarrondisse* 
ment  de  Tarm^e  du  centre.  Je  prie  V.  M.  d*agr6er  Tbommage  de  mon  respect. 

Parts,  14  phDrier  1811. 

SIRE, 

L*empereur  ne  m*a  encore  donn^  aucun  ordre  relatif  k  Tobjet  de  la  lellre 
apport^e  par  votre  aide  de  camp  le  colonel  Clerraont-Tonnerre.  On  pense  que 
Valence  ne  se  soumettra  que  par  Tapproche  d'une  arm6e,  et  aprte  la  prise  de 
Tarragone  le  corps  du  g^n^ral  Suchet  sera  disponible.  —  Les  affaires  parais- 
sent  s'am^liorer  en  Portugal,  le  due  dUstrie  va  ^tablir  Tordre  dans  le  nord  de 
TEspagne.  J*envoie  mon  aide  de  camp  le  colonel  le  Jeune  voir  T^tat  des  choses 
k  Grenade,  Malaga,  Gadix  et  Badiyoz.  Je  prie  Y.  M.  d^avoir  des  bont^  pour  lui. 
L^emperenr  est  en  bonne  sant^,  Timp^ratrice  est  bientdt  k  terme,  et  nous  es^ 
p^rons  un  rot  des  Romains.  L*empereur  affermit  de  plus  en  plus  le  grand 
empire.  V.  M.  le  seconde,  mais  nous  appr^cions  ses  peines  et  ses  privations. 
Une  nouvelle  arm^e  de  deux  cent  mtUe  hommes  se  forme  dans  le  nord  de  la 
France,  et  Fempereur  est  en  position  d*imposer  k  qui  tenterait  de  contrarier 
sesgrandes  conceptions.  Tout  est  bien  et  va  bien  en  France. 

Paris,  le  11  avrillSU. 

8U£, 

rai  eu  rbonneur  de  mander  ft  V.  M.,  que  Tempereur  avait  donn^  des  ordres 
pour  qu*U  lui  fftt  envoys  chaque  mois  cinq  cent  mille  francs,  el  je  lui  ai  fait 
connaitre  combien  11  ^tait  important  que  les  troupes  destinto  pour  TAnda- 
lousie  y  arrivassent  sans  retard. 

L'empereur  pense  qu*il  serait  utile  de  chercher  k  tirer  parti  des  bons  Espa- 
gnols  pour  rtonir  de  vraies  cortis  qui  pourraient  avoir  de  Tinfluence  sur  les 
esprits  :  rintigrit^  de  TEspagne  pent  encore  6lre  maintenue  si  les  corl^j 
epgraient  une  reaction  dans  Topinioa  :  le  P^rou  et  le  Mexique  se  sont  d^ft 
d^laris  iodipendants,  et  toutes  les  autres  colonies  vonl  ^cbapper  k  TEspagne  , 
les  vrais  fispagnoU  doivent  savoir  combien  les  Anglais  les  maltraitent.  On  voit 
par  les  gazettes  anglaises  que  les  cortte  rassenbl^es  dans  rile  de  Lton  ne 
furent  qu*une  miserable  canaille  et  des  gens  obtcurs  qui  n'ont  d^autres  projets 
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qut  d*tller  T^ter  dam  let  laTeraei  dt  Loodret  :  fl  ne  pent  y  tv^  licn  i 
Hin  avee  de  parells  bonnM.  S.  M.  tromr*  qa*il  y  aunil  u  gninl  amtaai  I 
former  det  cortte  Urto  de  teutet  let  proviiieet  de  rBtpagae  ooeuptepir  ki 
armta  frao^aiset.Uiie  dlteuttion^lairAe  qui  t*4Ubllnut  aaratbeaaenpdli- 
fluenceturletetpriU.  L'empereurett  obllgA  d'abaadoBner  le  prcjelqaH  tTiitde 
t^eDtendre  ayec  let  cortte  de  Tile  de  L^an»  puitque  oe  n^esl  ^iv'iui  cempoit  de 
gent  tarn  a?fu  :  ce  ne  terail  done  qu^avec  det  corlte  fami^et  d^boaunettiRt 
de  toutet  let  partlet  de  TEtpagne,  qu*0Q  pourrait  ^lairer  ropuuon  det  E91- 
gnoltquialmeoi  leur  payt. 

L*ambattadeur  de  Pempereur  a  Irantnut  det  plaintet  tur  TOtre  m^fxs^ 
ral.  y.  M.  oommande  rarmte  du  centre :  par  cont^uent  la  hierarchie  miliuire 
ne  peui  permeltre  qu*U  t'tearte  de  tet  devolrt.  Si  Je  correepondt  wssai 
avec  le  gin^ral  Belliard,  c*ett  que  Y.  M.  eU  un  gintel  roi,  el  que  je  doislaf 
iviker  det  d^tailt  qu*un  major  g^o^ral  lui  soumel, 

Attcun  village  d'Etpague  n*a  ^U  reuni  ^  la  France,  et  rempereor  Ueot  i  ce 
que  Y.  M.  ait  en  Etpagne  toute  la  cootid^ration  qui  lui  est  due.  Toatd^ 
encore  du  parti  qu*on  peut  tirer  de  la  nation,  Ce  qu*il  y  a  de  certain,  c'eitqM 
let  AngUit  n'ont  qu*un  but ;  celui  de  miner  la  P^intule^de  la  d^tmire^paNe 
qu*ilt  tentenl  bien  qu*elle  doit  flnir  par  appartenir  ii  U  France  ou  4  on  priact 
de  la  maiton  de  Tempereur,  et  quUlt  trouvenl  un  grand  ayantage  k  dinieria 
payt  qu*llt  tayent  ne  pouyoir  garder. 

Je  prtente  k  Y.  M.  rbommage  de  mon  retpect. 

U  prinee  de  Nendiitel,  w^ergiaMt 
(Sign*)  ALBXAami. 

Pata,  oe  0  mm*  1811. 

tiaif 
/aiwmti4Are»pereM?(a  letti«deY.M.,«ndateda91  aYHI.parlaqMlk 
elle  bit  cannalire  quelle  te  OMt  e«  route  pour  Paria  :  renperev  at  t'aiici- 
dalt  pat  ii  eelte  iMlution ;  Y.  M,  hil  ayant  promit  de  ne  pat  quitter  W^t^ 
mm  Mre  eonyenu  A  Tayaiiee  det  mtturet  A  prendre  et  qu'esige  unt  puoUc 
determination.  L'empereur  trouf  e  que  dant  cet  eirconttancee  le  d^^  ^ 
Y.  M.  deyait  ^tre  prMd*  de  r^vaeuation  de  rAndatoutie  afln  de  concentrer  Itf 
armto.  Car,  dant  la  potition  det  cbotet,  le  depart  de  Y,  M.  va  donner  uie 
tecoutte  d^favorable  k  la  tiluation  det  arnUet  de  Tempereur.  Si  Y.  M.  avu 
quilt*  TEtpagne  au  mois  de  Janyier,  oik  let  arm*et  aaient  en  potitioDtatf 
agir,  cela  aurait  eu  moint  d*inconv*nient.  Dant  ce  moment  yotre  arrive  met 
Pempereur  dant  de  grandee  inqui^tudea:  en  vout  oomailiraal  eowne  rei  ^'&- 
pagne,  et  comme  g^ndral  en  cbef,  Temperenr  voit  q«e  yotve  rote  ur  tera  ialtf- 
prM  telon  Tetprlt  et  la  toumure  que  lea  AngUit  youdroat  y  doaner,  et  tat 
un  mauyaU  effet ;  qu'il  est  p^nible  que  Y.  M.  «e  aait  pefft^e  A  eelle  dteante 
dont  il  ne  peut  rtealter  auciaa  ayaaUge,  et  qui  pent  avoir  beaueonp  d'iaoiD' 
ytoiento,  oar  dant  ce  manent  d*agitat|oa,  TBtpagae  va  t«  tioaver  atai  cbrf- 
Y.  M.  ne  voulaat  pat  retter  A  Madrid,  Pea^ieNur  trovve  quHl  auitil  *ti  \x^ 
utile  quelle  allAt  patter  U  revue  de  Taraiie  de  P«ftHga&  m  de  Panuie  d'it- 
dakwtie }  Pinfluenoe  de  Y.  M.  aurait  turlout  *t*  bien  uttie  pear  piocarcr  i 
I*arm*e  de  Portugal  tout  ee  qui  lui  eel  ndceattire.  L'emperenr„  tire,  tft  dtfi 
une  grande  aailitd  de  tavoir  A  qui  vout  avea  dena*  le  fninaHnrtrfrat  M 
ParmAedttoenlrei  tivoutavea  pi^veault  due  de  »almalie  de  voire  d^pvt^ 
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et  qui,  Mattt  aux  malat  ayee  renneini,  IrooTera  tet  embarraa  augmeiiMt, 
n*ayant  aucuoe  dlrectioa  tiir  aes  derridret.  S*U  ^att  poM&Ue  que  V.  II*  regdi 
celte  leitre  eucore  en  Btpagne,  Tenpereur  m'ordoiue  d'engaiser  V.M.  k  tentir 
les  inconvtoients  de  ton  retour  si  contraire  aux  circonstaucet.  L>mpereur  n'a 
aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  rannte  d*Aiidalouaie,  ui  de  l*arm^  du  centre.  J*expMie 
k  V.  M.  un  de  mes  aidea  de  camp,  elc.,  etc. 

Le  prince  de  Neucbdtel,  major  g^niral, 

(SiffD^)  ALIXAflBll. 

Paris,  le  i'T  juin  1811. 

AUK, 

L*empereur  a  examine  atientivement  les  observations  que  V.  M.  lui  a  adres- 
s^es,  et  me  present  de  me  rendre  auprte  d*eUe  pour  avoir  Ttionneur  de  lui 
donner  connaissance  de  ce  qu'il  juge  le  plus  convenable  sur  les  divers  points 
qui  en  sont  Tobjet.  L*empereur  pense,  sire,  que  V.  M.  peul  partir  de  Paris 
quand  elle  le  jugera  k  propos,  et  m^me  sans  attendre  son  retour,  si  ceia  entrait 
dans  les  intentions  de  Y.  M.  L'arm^e  du  centre  en  Espagne  est  pleioement  et 
enticement  sous  les  ordres  de  V.  M.,  le  g^nCal  Belliard  ne  doit  point  prendre 
le  titre  de  vu^jor  gh^alj  mais  celui  que  lui  ont  toujours  attribu^  les  ordres 
iman^  de  Tempereur,  de  chef  d'itat-nu^jor  de  I'armie  du  centre^  Si  V.  M. 
n*est  pas  contente  de  ce  gin^ral,  Je  vous  engage,  sire,  k  en  proposer  un  autre 
qui  ait  votre  confiance.  G'est  k\,  M.,  sire,  quHl  appartient  de  suspendre,  de 
renvoyer,  de  traduire  m^me  k  des  commissions  militaires  quand  11  y  a  lieu,  les 
gto^raux  etofficiers  de  Tarm^e  du  centre ;  d*admini8trer  les  provinces  comprises 
dans  TarrondiMement  de  cette  armie  comme  V.  M.  le  jugera  leplus  convenabte 
au  bien  du  service.  A  Tarm^  du  nord  de  TEqiagne,  Tempereur  a  besoin  d*un 
marshal  qui  soit  cbarg6  du  commandement  des  troupes  slationn^es  dans  les 
provinces  formant  Tarrondissement  de  cette  arm^.  Le  mardchal  due  dMstrie 
exerce  maintenant  ce  commandement;  dans  le  cas,  sire,  oi^  ce  marechal  ne 
conviendrait  pas  &  V.  M.,  Tempereur  ne  serait  pas  ^lotgn^  de  le  remplacer  par 
le  marshal  Jourdan,  si  cette  disposition  ^tait  agr^ble  ^  Y.  M.  et  &  ce  mar^- 
cbaL  Mais  Vempereur  ne  juge  pas  qu'on  puisse  rien  changer  k  Torganisa- 
Uon  de  Tarm^  du  nord ;  il  est  essentiel  que  cette  organisation  reste  telle 
qu'eUe  est,  si  ce  n*est  de  mettre  cette  arm^e  sous  les  ordres  d'un  marshal 
fran^ais  qui  possdde  davantage  la  confiance  de  Y.  M.  Dans  les  gouvernements 
qui  torment  Tarrondissement  de  cette  arm^e,  c'est  au  nom  de  Y.  M.,  sire,  que 
la  justice  doit  se  rendre ;  le  commandant  doit  envoyer  des  rapports  journaiiers 
ky.  M.;  Tintendant  g^nCal,  M.  Dudon,  doit  envoyer  k  Y.  M.  T^tat  de  la  per- 
ception des  contributions  et  de  leur  emploi.  L'empereur  pense  que  Y.  M.  doit 
avoir  auprte  du  g^n^ral  en  chef  de  Farm^e  du  nord  un  commissaire  espagnol 
pour  veiller  k  ce  que  le  quart  du  revenu  des  provinces  de  Tarrondissement  de 
cette  wnaAe  soit  vers^  k  Madrid  pour  le  service  de  Y.  M.  et  pour  secourir  Tar- 
a^  du  centre.  L'empereur  consent  k  ce  que  Coutes  les  fois  que  les  provinces 
auraient  les  moyens  n^cessaires  pour  se  garder  et  se  garantir  des  incursions 
des  guerillas,  ellespuissent  rentrer  enticement  sous  radministration  espagnole 
en  ne  foumissant  que  ce  qui  sera  conveau. 

Quant  k  Tarmte  du  midi  de  r£spagne»  Tempereur  approuve  qu'ainsi  qu'k 
Tarmie  du  nord,  le  marechal  qui  oommande  envoie  des  rapports  k  Y.  M.  et 
rinstniise  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passe;  les  budgets  en  recettes  et  en  d^penses  des 
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dUNrenlct  provineetde  ram^e  dtt  mldldolvaitaiitii  Hn  ttn9fhkyM.,^j 
tiendm  iin  coBunitMlre  pour  percerolr  le  quartdet  rcTemit.  La  ntee  nMiode 
sera  iMireillcnient  appliqu^  k  rarmte  d^Arason.  L^emperenr,  sire,  utaMi 
ainti  aox  d^lrt  exprim^  par  Y.  M . 

Ouant  li  ce  qui  concerae  le  conunaiideiiieiit  ^Mn\  de  set  armfoi  en  Eipi- 
gne,  S.  M.  De  crolt  pat  pouroir  donner  un  tel  oommaiidciiMiil,  qui  doHttre 
timple  et  nn  :  ▼.  M.  tentira  qo^U  est  dant  la  nature  det  cIioms  qu*iiii  aar^cfail 
r^idant  k  Madrid  et  dirigeant  let  optetioot  voudrait  en  avoir  la  gloirc  am 
la  retpontablUt^,  et  que,  dant  ce  cat,  let  commandantt  det  annta  da  nifiet 
de  Portugal,  te  croyant  moint  r^ellement  tout  let  ordret  de  ?.  M.  que  wm 
ceux  de  ton  chef  d^^tat-major,  pourralent  ne  pat  oMir,  oo  ex^uter  malee  qv 
leur  terait  preterit.  Mait  ind^pendamment  du  commandement  de  rann^  ^ 
centre,  V.  M.,  tire,  aura  le  commandement  det  troupet  qui  entreraieat  dau 
Tarrondittement  de  cede  arm^e.  $1  Tarm^  du  midi  te  repliait  tur  rana^  h 
centre  elle  terait  d^t  lort  tout  let  ordret  de  V.M .,  et  il  en  terait  de  mteMpw 
rarm^  de  Portugal. 

Dant  cellet  det  arm^t  ot  Y.  M.  te  rendrait,  elle  aurait  let  honoenndi 
commandement;  mait,  tire,  Tempereur  Juge  trte-important  de  ne  rieo  danger 
au  commandement  militaire  ni  k  Tarm^e  du  nord,  ni  k  Tarm^  dUragoo.  oi 
aux  armlet  du  midi  et  de  Portugal,  excepts  ce  qu*il  ett  n^ettaire  d^^tabiir 
pour  que  Y.  M.  ait  det  rapportt  de  tout  ce  qui  te  patte,  connaitte  tout  et  poisK 
te  tervir  de  cet  relationt,  dant  ta  potition  centrale,  pour  inttruire  let  auUvs  g^ 
raux  :  S.  M.  pente  que  cette  communication  de  renteignementt,  d^obterrations, 
de  conseilt,  pent  m^me  avoir  lieu  par  le  canal  du  mlnittre  de  la  guerre 
de  V.  M. 

L*empereur  d^tire,  tire,  que  Y.  M.  veuille  bien  corretpondre  directemat 
arec  moi  par  det  lettret  tign6et  de  ta  main  ;  J'aurai  Thonneur  d^adretser  direc- 
tement  let  miennet  St  Y.  M. :  l*empereur  desire  ^galemenl  qu^elle  t'ea  rhem 
Touverture  et  fatte  connaltre  entuite  k  ton  chef  d^^tat-major  ce  qu*elle jogera 
convenable.  Je  pric  Y.  M.  de  vouloir  bien  donner  tet  ordret  pour  que  loiisle* 
comptet  rendut  en  ^iatt  de  tituatfon  me  toient  adrets^,  que  let  rapporU 
toient  tr^t  exaclt,  et  que  je  toit  instruit  de  tout  ce  qui  pent  interetter  le  le^ 
vice  de  Tempereur,  comme  cela  ett  d*utage  dant  unearm^e.  D'apr*t  letordresde 
rempereur,  une  torome  de  cinq  cent  mille  franct  par  moit  tera  envoyee  h  T.  H. 
Jutqu'au  l«r  Juillet,  et  k  compter  du  1«  juillel,  cet  envoi  tera  d'un  million  i»r 
moit  pendant  le  rette  de  Tannie. 

L*empereur,  tire,  me  preterit  d'avoir  Thonneur  de  concerter  avec  Y.  M.  I« 
meturet  qu'elle  jugera  convenablet  k  Torganitation  de  Tarm^  du  centre, 
ainti  que  pour  en  retirer  let  g^n^raux  qui  ne  conviendraient  pat  kY.M.,  fa'W 
det  exemplet  de  ceux  qui  auraient  commit  det  difapidationt,  leur  fairc  rctUtner 
let  tommes  quUlt  auraient  dilapid^et ;  enfin,  tire,  Tempereur  te  repose  e»eD- 
tiellement  tur  Y.  M.  du  toin  de  maintenir  let  officiers  de  ton  arm^  dans  la 
ditcipline  convenable  et  de  faire  det  exemplet,  et  il  desire  que  Y.  M.  envme 
journellement  det  rapportt  d^UilWs  tur  tout  ce  qui  est  imporUnt.  Y.  If.,««i 
reconnaltra  dans  ces  ditpotitions,  que  le  d^sir  de  rempereur  est  de  faire  tout 
ce  qui  pent  donner  un  nouvel  ^clat  k  la  rentr^e  de  Y.  M.  en  Espagne,  en  main' 
tenant  d'ailleurt  dans  leur  int^grili,  ainsi  que  S.  M.  le  juge  indispensable,  Tor- 
ganisation  de  Tarm^e  d'Andaloutie  et  det  autret  armlet  de  TEspagne,  etc. 

Le  prince  de  NeuchMel,  major  g^n^ral, 
(Stgn^)       ALEXA5aKX. 
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Observations  fatiespar  le  roi  d'Espagne  sur  la  lettre  du  major  g^tUral, 
dul^JuiniSU, 

Le  roi  demande, 

1<».  Que  MM.  les  mar^chaux  commaDdant  en  chef  let  armies  de  Tempereur, 
k  Tarm^e  du  nord,  du  Portugal,  du  midi  el  de  TAragon,  ne  puissent  augmenler 
les  impdls  existant  k  ce  jour,  ni  lever  aucune  conlribulioD  extraordinaire  sans 
rautorisallon  du  roi,  ou  de  Tempereur. 

2o.  Le  roi  desire  que  le  mar^cbal  Jourdan  remplace  le  mar^chal  due  d'Islrie 
dans  le  commandement  de  Tarm^e  du  nord. 

30.  Que  les  mar^haux  commandant  les  arm^s  de  Tempereur  et  les  inten- 
dants  g^n^raux  ne  puissent  Tendre  aucun  hien  national  ou  communal  sans 
Tautorisation  du  roi ;  qu'il  en  soit  de  m6me  pour  les  plombs  et  vif  argent  ap- 
partenant  k  rtitat. 

40.  Que  les  administrations  espagnoles  dans  les  arrondissemenls  des  armies 
du  nord,  du  midi,  de  TAragon,  resteront  telles  qu'elles  sont,  et  que  si  des 
cbangements  paraissent  utiles,  ils  seront  demand^  au  roi. 

5«.  Qu'il  soil  sp^ifi^  que  le  quart  des  revenus  des  provinces  occupies  par 
les  armies  de  Tempereur,  en  Espagne,  sera  versi  net  dans  le  trisor  du  roi  k 
Madrid,  et  que  les  Irois  autres  quarts  seront  employes  aux  besoins  de  Tarmie 
dans  les  dites  provinces,  et  en  payement  des  trailements  des  administrations 
espagnoles. 

60.  Le  roi  se  trouvant  avoir  Pbonneur  du  commandement  pris  des  armies 
oik  il  se  trouve,  pense  qu*il  est  dans  les  intentions  de  V.  M.  quMl  puisse  voir  et 
riunir  les  autoritis  espagnoles  comme  bon  lui  semblera  pour  leur  parler  dans 
rintirit  des  affaires  d'Espagne  :  ce  que  le  roi  trouve  ulile  de  faire  dans  les 
lieux  oiH  il  s*arritera  pour  se  rendre  k  Madrid. 

70.  II  parait  entendu  que  le  marecbal  commandant  Tarmie  de  Portugal 
rendra  compte  au  roi  de  toutes  les  operations,  ainsi  que  doivent  le  faire  les 
autres  marichaux. 

80.  Le  roi  trouve  utile  pour  les  intirits  des  affaires  d'Espagne  de  pouvoir 
s*attacher  les  officiers  espagnols  ou  autres  qui  se  trouveraient  parmi  les  pri- 
sonniers,  et  que,  par  des  motifs  particuliers,  il  jugerait  convenable  d'em- 
ployer. 

Uo.  Le  roi  de  Westphalie,  qui  ne  pent  pas  recruter  les  rigiments  qu'il  a  en 
Espagne,  est  disposi  k  mettre  le  petit  nombre  d'bommes  qui  restent  aux  dra- 
peaux  k  la  disposition  du  roi  d'Espagne,  pour  itre  k  sa  solde  et  k  son  service  : 
le  roi  d'Espagne  les  placerait  utilement  dans  sa  garde. 

lOo.  Le  roi  disire  que  le  giniral  Maurice  Mathieu  remplace  le  giniral 
Lorges. 

II0.  Qu'il  ne  reste  k  Madrid  que  I'adminlslration  nicessaire  pour  I'armie 
du  centre,  et  que  cette  grande  quantiti  d'administrateurs  appartenant  k  Tad- 
ministration  ginirale  qui  n'existe  plus  k  Madrid  soit  envoyie  k  Burgos  ou  en 
France. 

130.  Que  la  solde  des  troupes  fran^aises  faisant  partie  de  I'armie  du  centre 
continue  d'itre  payie  par  le  Irisor  de  France. 

130.  S.  M.  coDservera  le  giniral  Belliard  comme  chef  de  son  iUt^n^Jor. 

14o.  Le  roi  disire  pouvoir  prendre  toutes  les  mesures  poliliques  qu'il  jugera 
convenables,  et  faire  toutes  autres  dispositions  k  I'igard  des  corlis  en  se  con- 
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formaot  aux  tum  coDlenuet  dans  la  lettre  que  J*u  toite,  d^aprts  Toi^k  de 
V.  M.,  pour  cet  ohjet. 

15*.  Sur  let  500,000  francs  que  V.  M.  met  i  U  ditpoMtiou  du  roi  4  MaM      \ 
on  en  rclteol  100,000  francs  pour  Tarri^r^.  Le  roi  denande  que  ceUeMMnM 
soil  pour  ie  service  courant. 

n  kiftg  Jo$eph, 

Paris,  le  iljuin  \%M 

StBI, 

L^empereur  m'ordonne  d«  tous  envoyer  la  copio  de  la  Icttre  que  f adrwe  h 
ducd*lstrie :  J*^ris  k  peu  prH  dans  let  ntees  Icraca  aux  aulrea  mwainiiili. 
ie  n*al  pas  encore  vu  le  marichal  Jourdau;  jele  verrai  demain  et  iia«Hiite- 
ment  aprte  U  parlira  pour  Madrid,  o«i  renpereur  appctadra  avee  plaiiir  ^il 
est  employ^  conme  nouvemeur. 

Le  due  de  Raguse  mande  qu*il  est  en  marcbe  sur  le  Tage.  L*eaipcnw  dMre 
que  V.  M.  donne  ses  ordres  pour  qu*on  lui  procure  toua  lea  secourt  dosiil 
peut  avoir  besoin  :  U  a  a?ec  lui  vingl-lHUi  miUe  balouieaes,  troii  wSk 
boinmes  de  cavaierie  et  trente-six  pitees  de  canon.  L^empereur  d^iire  q« 
V.  II,  puisse  Tappuyer  avec  dix-buil  cents  cbevaux,  quinse  &dU-liuit  pi^cei^ 
canon  et  deux  k  trois  nUle  hoomes  d*infanterie  ;  ce  corpa  poumit  ^ 
plac^  k  proximity,  aftn  de  pouvoir  r^oindre  et  aider  le  due  de  Ra(pne,  ili 
devait  donner  bataiUe  aux  Anglais.  L*empereur  verrait  avec  plaiiir,  vn, 
qu*aprte  votre  arriv^e  k  Madrid  vous  tous  rendissiex  k  rarm^  de  Pwtusalf 
pour  la  passer  en  revue,  raniner,  et  prendre  dans  votre  revue  Tetat  dcs  c»- 
plois  vacants. 

ricrU  au  due  de  Raffuse,  que  si  Ton  pouvait  '.retrancher  Alcantara  et  Eurc 
une  t<te  de  pont  sur  la  rive  droite,  ce  serait  une  bonne  opteation.  Si  Tanite 
de  Portugal  arrivait  k  temps  pour  secourir  Tarmte  du  laidi  devant  Bad^ 
le  petit  corps  de  reserve  dont  je  vieos  de  parler  ci-dessua  A  V.  M.  ae  poumii 
^tre  que  de  la  plus  grande  utility. 

Le  si^e  de  Tarragone  a  d^jA  attir^  une  partie  des  bandes  qui  iiaieat  dan' 
Tarrondissement  de  rarm^  du  centre.  Deux  divisions  de  rarm^e  de  riteifi 
que  forme  Tempereur  arriveroni  Tune  A  Pampelune,  Tautre  A  Vittoha  ven  le 
14  Juillet:  cela  mettra  A  m^me  d'envoyer  encore  aux  armies  du  midi  et  ^ 
Portugal  environ  douze  mille  bommes  qui  soot  en  Navarre,  el  qui  paMcroo^ 
par  Madrid. 

L'erapereur  ne  peut  qu*engager  V.  M.  A  envoyer  A  Tarmte  du  midi  ^^ 
qui  lui  appartient,  car  c*est  lA  que  se  portent  les  grands  coups  et  qu*0Dt  lieu  ^ 
operations  les  plus  importantes. . . . 

(Slgni)       ALxxAnau. 

7b  ike  duke  o/  Jeiria. 

Paris,  juin  l^H- 
J*ai  pr^enu,  H.  le  mai^bal,  le  general  Hontbton,  les  gteteux  Caftrdii 
et  Dorsenne,  directement  des  dispositions  dont  Je  vais  vous  entretenir,  et  qv 
onl  rapport  aux  intentiona  de  rempereur  relativeaMni  au  retour  du  roi  d'Upt- 
gne  dans  ses  titats. 

Le  roi  eonunande  en  cbef  I'lrmte  du  centre }  mais  rintcntion  de  rempereuf 
eat  que  vous  eorrespondiex  avee  S. H. C,  eu  hii  faisaai  le  rapport  de  ce  qoi  ^ 
passe,  aia  de  la  mettre  A  memc  de  eonnattre  rcnsenble  des  ivfoeaMoUen 
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BtpagM,  oomoM  let  autret  g^n^raux  en  chef  ont  Tordre  d*en  agfr  de  mtoe  : 
le  roi  sera  daoe  la  cat  de  pouvoir,  comoM  point  central.  Tout  faire  ftiire  det 
oommunicationa  qui  oontribueront  au  •nce^  det  armet  de  rempereiir. 

S.  M.  I.  ni*ordoDne  autti  de  Tout  iaire  connaltre,  M.  le  due,  que  ton  Inten- 
tion ett  que  pendant  le  voyage  du  roi,  dam  ton  retour  k  Madrid,  tout  let 
honneurt  lui  anient  rendut  dana  let  gouToniementt  et  dant  rarrondlttement 
de  Tarm^  du  nord  oonime  tl  S.  M .  commandait  cette  arm^e.  Le  roi  donnera 
Tordre  et  recevra  let  bonnenrt  du  eomniandement.  Let  gouverneurt  raocom^ 
pagneront  dant  leurt  gouvemementt  et  lui  ferootfournir  toutet  let  etcortea  qui 
lul  teroni  ntottalrea.  II  ett  k  prtoimer  que  le  roi  a^joumera  quelque  tenapa 
k  Yittorla  et  k  Burgot,  et  qu^il  proitera  de  ton  t^our  pour  rattembler  let  no- 
tablet  du  payt,  let  telalrer  tur  la  tituation  det  a^iret,  et  am^liorer  FetprU 
public.  Yout  tec6nderei,  M.  le  marshal,  let  meturet  que  le  roi  pourra  prendre 
pour  rendre  let  Tillee  et  let  villaget  retpontablet  det  abut  qui  te  comoaettenl 
tur  leur  territoire.  Tout  agirei  de  m^me  tl  le  roi  aecorde  le  pardon  k  quelqncs 
bandet  de  gu^rillat  qui  te  rendraient.  Tout  devez  aider  de  tout  vot  moyent  let 
meturet  que  S.  M.  prendra  pour  le  rdtabUttenent  de  Tordre  et  de  la  tranquil- 
lit^  publlque.  Du  rette,  let  tronpet  conpotant  I'arm^  du  nord  doivent  retter 
aoua  le  eonmandement  retpeetif  de  leurt  cbeft,  et  vot  ordret  dolvent  continuer 
k  4tro  eifeutAt  tant  qu*aucun  ordre  de  qui  que  ce  toit  puitte  let  changer. 
Quant  k  radnlnltlration  da  payt,  eile  dolt  continuer  k  marcher  dant  la  direc- 
tion donnte  par  let  InttrueCiont  el  let  ordret  de  Tempereur ;  let  fondt  doivent  6tre 
dettlnte  aux  betoint  de  Tannte,  k  Tentretien  det  h6pitaux,  et  voua  devex  d^ 
ffandre  et  emptebcr  loute  etptee  d'abut.  Le  roi  ayant,  plut  particuli^rement 
encore  que  ?out,  let  moyent  de  connaltre  let  abut  qui  ont  lieu,  rempereor 
ordoBBo  que  vout  profltiei  det  lumiiret  que  le  roi  pourra  Tout  donner  k  cet 
^ard  pour  let  riprimer.  II  ett  n^ettaire,  M.  le  due,  que  Tout  me  fottiez  con- 
naltre le  budget  det  rettoureea  et  det  d^pentet,  afin  de  taToir  la  partie  det 
reveout  qui  pourra  6tre  Tertte  k  Madrid,  dant  la  caitte  du  gouTemement, 
pour  le  tenrice  du  roi  et  pour  Tarm^  du  centre. 

Je  Q*ai  pat  betoia  de  Tout  r^p^ter  que  la  juttice  doit  te  rendre  au  nom  du 
roi;  cela  a  tou^ourt  dd  aTOir  lieu;  le  droit  de  fotre  grdce  ne  vout  appartient' 
pat  pour  let  indiTidut  condanm^  par  let  tribunaux;  Tout  n*6tet  autorit^  qu*& 
tutpendre  rex^uUon  dant  let  cat  que  TOUt  jugerez  graciablet.  Le  droit  de 
faire  gr^ce  n'appartient  qu*au  roi.  Tout  n*aTez  pas  non  plut  le  droit  de  nom- 
mer  k  aucune  place  du  clergi;  le  roi  y  nomme  dant  toutet  let  partietde  ton 
royaume. 

Si  le  roi  juge  k  propot  de  tenir  pr^  de  Tout  et  det  gouTerneurs  un  comralt- 
saire  etpagnol  pour  connaltre  let  recettet  et  let  d^penset,  Tout  devez  donner 
k  ce  committalre  let  renteignementt  dont  il  aura  betoin  pour  rempltr  ta  mit- 
tion.  Vout  aurez  toin,  M.  ie  mar^cfaal,  de  me  rendre  compte  journeilement  de 
ce  qui  te  tera  tkii  pendant  le  t^jour  du  roi,  afin  que  j*en  inf6rme  Terope- 
reur. . .  . 

(Sign^)       Albxandbb. 

To  king  Joseph. 

Paris,  le^AaoiUiSU, 

8ItB, 

J*ai  Thonneur  d'informer  Y.  M.,  que,  d'aprdt  let  ordret  de  Tempereur,  je 
Tient  de  f^ire  connaltre  it  M.  Ie  marichal  due  de  Ragute,  queTarpdee  de  Por- 
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tugal  dolt  prendre  d^tomuit  ta  Uffoe  dt  eomrauBieaUoB  sor  Madrid  ;jelai 
mande  que  c*est  U  que  doit  ^tre  too  eenlre  de  d^p6t,  et  que  Umte  optoition 
que  l*ennemi  ferait  sur  la  Coa  oe  peut  d^ran^er  oette  ligoe ;  que  u  rameni 
Yeul  prendre  Toffensive,  il  ne  peut  la  prendre  que  dans  FAndaloune,  parce 
que  de  ce  c6t^  il  a  un  objel  k  remplir,  qui  est  de  faire  lever  le  ti^  de  Cailix, 
landit  que  eet  eflforts  dans  Ic  nord,  t'avan^ a-t-il  m£me  juaqu^A  Talladoiid, 
n*abotttiraient  A  rien,  puitque  lea  troupes  que  nous  avons  dans  ces  proTinceii 
en  se  repliant,  lui  opposeratent  une  armte  considerable,  el  qu*aIors  I'anaie 
de  Portugal  devrait  faire  pour  Tama^  du  nord  ce  qu^dle  ferait  pour  ram^ 
du  midl.  Je  le  pr^viens  que  Tobjet  important  est  que  sa  ligne  d*op6ratioiis  soit 
sur  Talavera  et  Madrid,  parce  que  son  arm^  est  spteialement  destine  k  pro- 
C^r  celle  du  midi.  Je  lui  fais  observer  que  Tarm^  de  Portugal  ^tant  attaqa^ 
de  front,  son  mouvement  de  retraite  est  encore  sur  Madrid,  parce  que,  daoi 
tous  les  cas  possibles,  ce  doit  Mre  sa  ligne  d'opiratioos,  qu'il  faut  done  que 
tons  les  dep6ts  quelconques  appartenant  k  Tarmte  de  Portugal  soient  dihses 
sur  Talavera  et  Madrid. 

Je  donne  Tordre  impiratif  au  g^n^ral  Dorsenne  de  faire  partir  dans  les  Ttngt- 
quatre  beures  tous  les  d^pdls  et  d^tachements  qu*il  a  appartenant  k  Vuwk 
de  Portugal ;  tout  ce  qui  est  en  ^at  de  servir  sera  dirig^  en  gros  d^tachemenU 
par  Avila  sur  Placencia,  et  quant  aux  bommes  qui  ne  soot  pas  pour  le  moment 
en  etat  de  servir,  le  gto^ral  Dorsenne  les  fera  dtriger  sur  Madrid,  et  auri  toio 
d*en  informer  k  Tavance  Y.  M.,  de  maniire  qu*il  ne  lui  restera  plus  ud  «eul 
homme  appartenant  k  Tarm^e  de  Portugal,  sauf  la  gamison  de  Ciudad  Rodri^o, 
qu'il  fera  relever  et  rejoindre  aussit6l  aprte  Farrivdedes  renforts  quivoatie 
rendre  k  Tarmto  du  nord.  .  . . 

(Sign^ )       ALBXAiiaai. 

Boulogne,  1$  30  tepiembre  1811. 

81BI, 

L*empereur  m*a  demand^  si  j^avais  r^ponse  k  la  lettre  que  j'ai  eu  rbonneur 
d*adresser  k  V.  M.  en  lui  rendant  compte  de  la  reddition  de  Figu^ras.  L*empe- 
reur  m'ordonne  d^annoncer  k  Y.  M.,  que  son  inteuliou  est  d'^tendre  k  toate  la 
rive  gaucbe  de  Fibre  la  mesure  qu*elle  a  jug4  devoir  adopter  pour  la  Gatalo- 
gne.  L'empereur  pense  que  Y.  M.,  t^moin  de  la  resistance  qu*6prouvent  les 
armies  et  des  sacrifices  de  toutes  esp^ces  que  la  France  est  oblige  de  foire, 
est  trop  Juste  pour  ne  point  appr^ier  les  molifB  de  la  conduile  de  Fempereur, 
etje  suis  autorisi  k  assurer  Y.  M.  des  sentiments  d'int^r^t  et  d'amiti^  quicon- 
tinuent  k  animer  Fempereur  pour  Y.  M.;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  faire  n^gliger 
k  S.  M.  I.  el  R.  ce  qu*elle  doit  k  la  sftret6  de  son  empire  et  k  la  gloire  de  son 
•  • 

(Sign^)       Alexaudbb. 
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No.  XV. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

SXCnON  I.— IXTIACT  fKOM   MB.  CAITITING^S  HVSTBUCTIONS  TO   MK.   STCART    AlfO 
HK.  DUFF,  1808. 

To  Mr.  Stuart, 
''  You  are  to  enter  into  no  political  engagements.** 
To  James  Duffy  Esq. 

''Ju(r  26,  1808. 
"  Tou  will  embark  on  board  bit  majesty's  sbip  Stately ;  on  board  of  that 
ship  are  embarked  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  Spanish  dollars,  three 
fourths  in  dollars  and  one  fourth  in  bars,  which  sum  is  consigned  to  your  care 
and  is  destined  by  his  majesty  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  and  the 
provinces  of  Spain  connected  with  that  country. 

*'  His  majesty  has  no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance which  he  furnishes  to  Spain.  .  .  . 

"Military  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  are  now  actually  shipping  for 
Cadiz,  and  the  articles  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  Andalusian  army  will 
follow. ... 

"It  was  only  by  a  direct  but  secret  understanding  with  the  government  of 
Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that  any  considerable  amount  of  dol- 
lars has  been  collected  in  England.  . .  . 

"Each  province  of  Spain  made  its  own  application  with  reference  to  the 
full  amount  of  its  own  immediale  necessities,  and  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
own  intended  exertions,  but  wilhout  taking  into  consideration  that  similar 
necessities  and  similar  exertions  lead  to  similar  demands  from  other  parts, 
and  that  though  each  separate  demand  might  in  itself  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  come  within  the  limits  of  the  means  of  Great  Britain,  yet  that  the  whole 
together  occasion  a  call  for  specie,  such  as  never  before  was  made  upon  this 
country  at  any  period  of  its  existence. . . . 

"  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  publicly  notorious  that  a  subsidy  is 
paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  whole  of  which,  or  nearly  the  whole,  must  be  remitted  in  specie,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  seven  million  dollars.  One  million  of  dollars  has  already  been 
sent  to  Gihon,  another  to  Goruha,  in  part  of  the  respective  demands  of  the 
principality  of  Asturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  and  the  remainder  of 
these  demands  as  already  brought  forward  would  require  not  less  than  eight 
million  dollars  more  to  satisfy  them. ...  An  application  from  Portugal  has 
also  been  received  for  an  aid,  which  will  amount  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  million  as  has  been  stated  goes  in  the  ship 
with  you  to  Cadiz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Andalusian  demand  would  re- 
quire between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars  more.  Here,  therefore, 
there  are  not  less  than  three-and- twenty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  near 
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•ixteen  mllliont  tor  Spalo  and  Portogal  required  to  be  toddcnly  dnwafron 
the  British  treuiiry. 

'Mn  addition  to  this  drain  it  it  alto  to  be  considered  that  the  British  trniei 
are  at  the  same  moment  sent  forth  in  aid  of  the  same  caiiae,  and  that  erery  a^ 
tiele  of  expense  to  be  ineiirved  bj  them  on  foreign  acrvioe,  m  whatever 
eomitnr  they  may  be  employed,  must  be  defhiyed  by  remittinces  in  silTer.>. ... 
Tou  will  be  particularly  careful  in  entering  upon  the  explanation  witb  tbe 
Junta  of  Seville,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  overrate  the  merit  and 
value  of  the  exertions  novr  making  by  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  Spsnidi 
nation,  or  to  lay  the  ground  tor  restraining  or  limiting  tlioee  exertions  wttliiB 
any  other  bounds  than  those  vrhich  are  prescribed  by  the  limits  of  the  actual 
means  of  the  country.** 

Mr.  CamnUi0  to  Mr.  Stmmrt. 

^  Already  the  deputy  from  CoruBa  has  added  to  his  original  demand  to 
two  millions  of  dollars,  a  further  demand  tor  three  milliom  on  learning  frm 
the  Asturlan  deputies  that  the  demand  from  the  Asturias  had  amounted  to  fire 
minions  in  the  first  Instance.  Both  profess  In  conversation  to  includes  pro- 
vision for  the  interesU  of  Leon  and  of  Old  Castllle  in  the  dematid.  But  tUi  IM 
not  prevented  a  direct  application  from  Leon. . . . 

*Mt  is  besides  of  no  small  disadvantage  that  the  deputies  from  the  Aitviai 
and  Gallicia  having  left  Spain  at  so  early  a  period  are  really  not  competent  to 
ftimish  intormation  or  advice  upon  the  more  advanced  state  of  things  ietbaf 
country.  ...  I  have  already  stated  to  you  that  In  applications  tor  wccson, 
there  is  an  underground  appearance  of  rivalry,  which  with  every  dispontiff 
to  do  everything  that  can  be  done  tor  Spain,  imposes  a  necessity  of  perpetual 
caution  with  respect  to  the  particular  demands  of  each  province.  The  A*ts- 
rians  having  been  rebuked  by  their  constituents  tor  not  having  appM  ^ 
pecuniary  aid  as  quickly  as  the  Gallldans,  are  bent  upon  repairing  this  teoU; 
and  the  Gallician  having  been  commended  tor  promptitude,  is  ambitioof  ^ 
acquiring  new  credit  by  increasing  the  amount  of  his  demand.  Wbslewr 
the  ulterior  demands  these  several  provinces  have  to  make,  they  will  be  BSdl 
with  infinitely  more  effect  through  yon  and  Mr.  Hunter  respedivdy,  aitMr 
will  then  come  accompanied  with  some  detailed  and  intelligible  exposition  of 
the  grounds  and  objects  of  each  particular  application.** 

Mr,  Shtarfa  despaichei  to  Mr.  Canning. 

*'Caruna,  /i^M,l«08. 
'*  Accounts  of  advantages  in  the  quarters,  which  from  the  present  state  ^ 
things  can  have  little  or  no  communication  with  this  place,  appear  to  beau- 

■  JV«M  6y  tht  ^</t7or.— IVeTertbelaM  sir  John  Uoora  bad  only  jf  25,000  in  liii  miliUryehMlt  '"^ 
•ir  Oavid  Baird  only  jCSfOOO  which  wen  given  him  by  sir  John  Hoore. 

Jimiral  Ih  Courts  le  Mr.  SUfrt.  OttiAfr  21, 1806. 
•*  Mr.  Frrre  ^H  have  loM  yo*  that  the  Bnairaaie  has  brovghl  a  nillioB  of  dellan  ia  ori«  |* 
lie  at  hi*  4ii|ioMl,  bMid«»  jCfiO,000  in  doUan,  which  are  to  be  preMoted  to  the  army  of  the  ioB^^ 
of  Bomana.  ...    In  the  mean  time   the  Dritiih  troo]M  remain  in  their  trMtporta  atCar«a««  "** 
eerlatii  t%hMher  thry  •hall  ba  invited  to  the  war,  and  without  a  ahiUtef  la  defray  tkiitl 
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neroiit  in  proportion  as  the  north  of  Spain  is  barren  of  events  agreeable  to 
the  existing  government;  and  I  am  disposed  to  consider  unautbenticated  re- 
ports of  success  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  to  be  a  mode 
of  concealing  or  palliating  disasters  in  Leon,  Castille,  and  the  Montana.*' 

**One  thousand  men,  under  de  Ponte,  is  the  utmost  force  the  Asturias 
have  yet  organized  or  sent  into  the  field,  and  the  contingents  of  Leon  are  very 
trifling. 

^'  Thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  are  regular  troops  under 
Blake,  were  united  to  ten  thousand  Gastillian  recruits  under  Guesta.  They 
went  to  aio  Seco  to  march  against  Burgos,  and  cut  off  Bessitees*  retreat  to 
France,  but  they  lost  seven  thousand  men  at  Bio  Seoo. 

**  The  Estramadura  army  under  Gallegos  is  at  Almarai,  consisting  of  twenty- 
lour  thousand  infantry  and  tour  thousand  cavalry,  but  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco 
has  cut  the  communication  which  had  been  before  kept  up  to  Andalusia.** 

Ahsiract  oftnformoHon  sent  to  Mr.  Canning  ^  Mr,  Stuart. 

"July  26, 1808. 

''  The  29th  of  May  the  inhabitants  of  GoruAa  appointed  a  provisional  junta  of 
forty  members  taken  from  the  notables  of  the  place,  and  this  junta  despatched 
circulars  to  the  seven  provinces  of  St.  Jago,  Betan^os,  Corulka,  Mondonedo, 
Orense,  Lugo,  and  Tuy,  desiring  that  deputies  Arom  each  should  come  to  Go- 
rufia  to  form  a  junta  for  Gallicia  entire.  Seven  persons  came  and  immediately 
seized  the  government  and  dissolved  the  local  junta  ;  the  troops  marched  to 
the  frontier,  deputies  went  to  England,  and  all  seemed  to  proceed  well  until 
contributions  were  demanded.  Then  the  provinces  demurred,  saying,  their 
deputies  were  empowered  only  to  signify  their  approbation  of  what  had  past, 
but  not  to  seize  the  government,  and  St.  Jago  insisted  upon  sending  more 
deputies,  and  having  additional  votes  as  being  of  more  consequence.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  two  deputies  from  each  province  should  be  sent  to  Gorufia 
with  more  power.  The  archbishop  and  a  Mr.  Freire  came  Arom  St.  Jago,  and 
others  were  arriving  when  the  first  deputation  resolved  not  to  submit,  and 
declared  the  second  to  be  an  ordinary  junta,  chosen  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
raising  money,  and  subordinate  to  themselves.  The  archbishop  and  the  bishop 
of  Orense  refused  to  act  in  such  a  capacity ;  but  a  letter  from  the  latter  painting 
the  true  state  of  things  being  intercepted,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
citadel.  A  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  St.  Jago,  it  was  uncertain  whether  to 
seize  the  archbishop  or  to  awe  the  people;  but  Mr.  Stuart  was  secretly  assured 
it  was  for  the  former  purpose.  The  archbishop  thought  so  also  and  came 
immediately  to  Goruha.  This  transaction  was  studiously  concealed  from  the 
English  envoy,  but  he  penetrated  the  secret.  The  people  were  discontented 
at  this  usurpation  of  the  junta  of  seven,  but  the  lavish  succours  sent  to  them 
by  Mr.  Ganning  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stuart  induced  them  to  submit,  as 
thinking  the  junta  were  supported  by  England. 

^*  This  junta  of  seven  adopted  no  measures  in  common  with  any  neigh- 
bouring province,  but  willingly  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  insurgents 
of  Portugal  as  one  independent  slate  with  another ;  and  they  withheld  any 
share  of  the  English  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  Asturias  and  Leon. 
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*^The  archMaliop  was  an  intriguing  dangeroot  van,  and  aeerelly  wrole  to 
Blake  lo  march  with  the  army  against  the  Junta,  his  letter  lieing  intereepled 
sii  voted  to  arrest  him,  but  the  serenth  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stnart  per- 
suaded them  to  avoid  so  violent  a  measure  as  tending  towards  a  ciTll  commo- 
tion. Tumults  however  did  take  place,  and  the  English  naval  officers  were 
requested  and  consented  to  quell  a  riot,  and  It  proved  that  they  had  more 
influence  over  the  people  than  the  Junta. 

^Mn  August  the  archbishop  was  commanded  to  leave  Conifta,  he  obeyed, 
and  the  bishop  of  Orense  was  after  some  resistance  made  a  member  of  the 
JunU.** 

Mr,  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canming, 

'<  Auguai  7. 

^*  There  is  no  common  plan,  and  consequently  no  concert  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. No  province  shares  the  succour  granted  by  Great  Britain  with  its 
neighbour,  although  that  advantage  may  not  be  useftal  to  tbemaelvea.  No 
gun-boats  have  been  sent  from  Fernd  to  protect  St.  Ander  on  the  coast  of 
Biscay,  and  the  Asturians  have  in  vain  asked  for  artillery  Arom  the  d^pdts  of 
Gailicia. 

^'  The  stores  landed  at  Gihon,  and  not  used  by  the  Asturians,  have  remained 
in  that  port  and  in  Oviedo,  although  they  would  have  affdrded  a  seasonable 
relief  lo  the  army  of  Blake. 

''The  money  brought  by  the  Pluto  f6r  the  province  of  Leon,  which  has  noC 
raised  a  man  and  was  till  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  remains 
unemployed  in  the  port  where  It  was  landed.  Eslramadura  is  said  to  have 
nine  thousand  cavalry,  which  are  of  little  service  since  the  French  quitted  that 
province.  Yet  they  have  not  sent  a  man  to  Blake,  who  cannot  prudently  stir 
fl-om  his  present  position  without  cavalry.  General  Guesta  also  has  deprived 
him  of  six  hundred  horse  and  his  flying  artillery,  with  which  he  baa  actually 
quilted  Salamanca  on  his  way  to  join  the  Estramadura  army.** 

Ditto  to  ditto, 

(Abttrftct.) 

*^  August  13. 

''The  duke  of  Infanlado  reached  Blake^s  quarters,  after  escaping  from 
France.  Blake  gave  him  his  confidence  and  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  form  a 
council  of  war,  and  to  persuade  Guesta  to  send  two  thousand  cavalry  to  the 
army  of  Gailicia.  The  junta  did  not  approve  of  this  ;  they  suspected  Infian* 
tado  as  a  double  dealer  and  in  the  French  interest. 

''After  Baylen,  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Murcia  wished  to  establish  a  des- 
potism, difPering  in  nothing  from  that  of  Cliarles  HI.  and  Charles  IV.  save  that 
Florida  Blanca  was  to  be  the  head  of  a  regency.  But  in  the  north  they  were 
all  for  liberty,  and  put  forward  the  British  constitution  as  a  model.  The 
army  spoke  of  Infanlado  as  regent,  but  the  civilians  disliked  him.  All  the 
English  guns  sent  out  for  Gailicia  went  by  mistake  to  the  Aslurias,  the  succours 
were  absurdly  distributed  and  everything  was  in  confusion.'* 

Ditto  to  ditto, 

"  CorunUf  August  9. 
"  I  am  placed  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  kingdom  where  1  cannot  possibly 
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obtain  any  tort  of  iitfonnatioii  respecting  other  provincet,  and  my  presence 
has  very  materially  contril)uted  to  cheritii  the  project  of  separation  flrom  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  minds  of  the  Gallicians. 

^'  Besides  the  constant  communication  of  the  navy  with  the  junta,  a  military 
mission  is  placed  here  consisting  of  several  persons  who  communicate  regu- 
larly with  the  government  and  the  admiralty,  and  whose  correspondence  with 
England  being  a  mere  duplicate  of  my  own,  renders  the  one  or  the  other 
perfectly  useless. 

**  The  packet  instead  of  coming  wedely  only  arrived  every  fortnight,  being 
sent  to  Gihon  to  carry  home  Mr.  Hunter*s  letters,  who  I  understand  has  no 
order  to  report  to  me ! 

*'*'  The  admiral  having  no  official  notice  of  my  situation  here  on  the  part  of 
government,  cannot  be  expected  to  detach  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
my  despatches  at  a  time  when  be  is  occupied  in  sending  his  own  accounts  of 
the  events  taking  place  in  Spain  to  the  admiralty." 

SKCTIOH  T1.— LOBD  WBLLISLST^S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  KB.  8TUABT. 

(ExtracU.) 

"Januarr  5, 1«10. 

*^  In  return  for  these  liberal  supplies,  his  majesty  is  entitled  to  claim  fi*om 
the  Portuguese  government  every  assistance  which  can  be  afforded  to  the 
British  commander  and  troops,  a  faithful  and  judicious  application  of  the 
ftinds  granted  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese 
force,  which  must  otherwise  be  supplied  from  the  exclusive  resources 
of  Portugal. 

*'  I  am  commanded  to  signify  to  you  the  expectation  that  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  bis  majesty's  government  for  the  aid  of  Portugal,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  upon  the  British  resources,  will  be  met  with  corresponding  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  regency,  and  that  all  local  and  temporary  prejudices  wlil 
be  submitted  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  placing  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  in 
that  state  which  may  render  them  available  for  its  defence  in  the  approaching 
danger.  You  will  direct  your  immediate  and  vigilant  attention  to  this  most 
Important  object,  nor  will  you  refrain  ftrom  ofiforing,  or  even  from  urging, 
your  advice  on  any  occasion  which  may  open  the  prospect  of  efi^ting  any 
useful  reduction  in  the  civil  charges,  or  augmentation  in  the  revenues  or  mi- 
litary resources  of  the  country. 

^^In  addition  to  these  arrangements  his  majesty  will  expect  to  receive 
regular  monthly  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  applicable  to  the 
military  charges  of  Portugal,  under  the  orders  issued  to  lord  Wellington,  as 
well  as  accurate  returns  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  several  corps  receiv- 
ing British  pay.  .  .  .  It  is  also  desirable  that  his  majesty  should  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  state  and  condition  of  thai  part  of  the  Portuguese  fbrce  which 
is  to  be  maintained  from  the  revenues  of  Portugal.  .  .  .  The  crisis  demands 
the  most  unreserved  confidence  and  communication  between  his  majesty's 
ministers  and  the  local  government  of  the  prince  regent.  No  jealousy  or 
suspicion  should  be  harboured  under  such  a  pressure  of  common  danger ;  the 
great  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for  the  interesU  of  our  ally  must  not  be 

YOL.  II.  48 
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Ihit(rat«d  by  aoy  coMMeratiOD  Intoior  to  Ibe  maia  paipote  of  oar 
•ecurily,  nor  nnist  we  now  hef  iute  to  take  the  lead  in  any  meaaur 
to  enable  Portusal  to  contribute  a  Just  share  of  their  own  efforts  and  i 
lor  the  accoiiiplUhinent  of  their  own  safety.  .  .  . 

*'*'  The  govemhig  power  in  Spain  docs  not  derive  its  authority  fnm  the 
appointaMnt  of  the  sovereign,  the  disposition  of  some  of  its  leadiog  Baeaihen 
is  at  least  equivoeal,  and  its  conduct  has  not  satisfied  any  expectations  eitkcr 
of  the  Spanish  nation  or  of  the  allies.  ...  In  Spain,  the  assembly  of  the 
cortei  is  the  only  remedy  to  which  that  country  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  the  goTcmmeat  with  a  regular  force  or  a  national  spirit,  nor  cm  aay 
hope  be  entertained  of  a  sufficient  exertion  of  the  military  resources  of  Spain, 
iwtll  a  governing  power  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  unite  a  due  repreeentatien  of 
the  crown  with  a  Just  secority  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  estates 
of  the  realm."  .... 

sicnoH  ni.— coifavcT  or  nx  inolisi  oovxainnirr. 

Lord  freUingUm  to  Mr,  Stuart. 

''rueu,  March  30,  1810. 
'*  1  don't  understand  the  arrangements  which  government  have  made  of 
the  command  of  the  troops  there.  1  have  hitherto  considered  them  as  part  of 
this  array,  and  from  Uie  arrangements  which  I  made  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment they  cost  us  nothing  but  their  pay,  and  all  the  money  procured  at  Cadiz 
for  bills  was  applicable  to  the  service  in  this  country.  Their  instructions  to 
general  Graham  alter  this  entirely,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  desire 
him  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with  provisions  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, whereas  I  bad  insisted  that  they  should  f^  our  troops.  The  first 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  no  more  money 
from  Cadiz.  I  had  considered  the  troops  at  Cadiz  so  much  pari  of  my  army, 
that  1  had  written  to  my  brother  to  desire  to  have  his  opinion  whether,  if  the 
French  withdrew  from  Cadiz  when  they  should  attack  Portugal,  he  thought  I 
might  bring  into  Portugal  at  least  the  troops  which  I  had  sent  there.  But  I 
consider  this  now  to  be  out  of  the  question." 

General  Graham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

''/fto,  Jlfar22, 1810. 
^Uadd  this  note  merely  as  a  postscript  to  my  last,  to  tell  you  that  lord 
Liverpool  has  decided  the  doubt,  by  declaring  this  a  part  of  lord  Wellington's 
army,  but  saying  it  is  the  wish  of  government  that  though  I  am  second  in 
command  to  him  I  should  be  left  here  fbr  the  present.  This  is  odd  enough. 
I  mean,  that  it  should  not  have  been  left  to  his  Judgment  to  decide  where  I 
nWdiS  to  be  employed  ;  one  would  think  he  could  judge  fully  better  according 
to  circumstances  than  people  in  England." 
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No.  XVI. 

SBCnOR  I.—HABMOirr  4HD  MBSimiB'S  OFBHATIOlfS. 

Intercepted  letter  fh>m  Fqy  to  Girard,  tranetated/hmi  the  cipher. 

TnktiUo,^aaiUi%iU 

■ORSIBtm  LB  6filf£BAI, 

Wellington  bloque  Rodrigo  avec  quarante  mille  homines ;  son  avant-garde 
occupe  la  Sierra  de  Francia.  On  assure  que  le  train  d*artillerie  arrive  d*Oporto 
pour  faire  le  si^e  de  cette  place.  Elle  est  approvisionn^e  pour  trois  mois. 
Marmont  va  se  porter  vers  le  nord,  pour  se  r^unir  avec  Tarm^e  command^e 
par  le  g^n^ral  Dorsenne  et  attaquer  Tennemi.  Ma  division  partira  le  26,  pour 
passer  le  Tage  et  suivre  le  mouvement  de  Marmont.  Huit  mille  hommes  de 
Farm^  du  centre  nous  remplaceront  ^  Placencia  et  au  Pont  d*Almaraz. 

M.  le  marshal  due  de  Raguse  me  charge  de  vous  ^crire  que  c*est  h  vous 
H  ooDtenir  quatre  mille  Espagnols  qui  sont  en  ce  moment  r^unis  devant 
Tlraxillo,  etc.  etc. 

FOY. 

Intercepted  tetter  from  general  fFattier  to  the  general  commanding  at 
^  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

(Eitraol.) 

«  Salamanque,  1«'  septembre  1811. 
«L*annte  espagnole  de  Galice,  honteusement  chass^e  de  ses  positions  de  la 
Banexa  et  de  Puente  de  Orvigo  et  poursuivie  par  Tavant-garde  au  del&  de 
TilMranca,  s*est  retiree  en  grande  h4te  sur  la  Corogne.  Le  g^n^ral  en  chef, 
aprds  avoir  nettoy^  ces  parages,  vient  ici  sous  six  jours  avec  vingt-cinq  mille 
hommes  de  la  garde,  et  nous  irons  tous  ensemble  voir  s*il  plait  k  ces  illustres 
Anglais  de  nous  attendre,  et  de  nous  permettre  de  rompre  quelques  lances 
avec  eux.  Le  due  de  Raguse,  k  qui  j*envoie  de  vos  nouvelles,  est  autour 
de  vous  k  Bahos,  Val  de  Fuentes,  Placencia,  etc.,  et  nous  agirons  de  concert 
avec  lui. « 

Intercepted  tetter  from  Marmont  to  Girard. 

Placencia,  eeptemhre  1811. 

ie  vous  al  ^rit  pour  vous  prier  de  fiiire  passer  une  lettre  que  j*adressai  au 
marshal  due  de  Dalmatie.  Les  Anglais  ont  riuni  toutes  leurs  forces  auprte  de 
Rodrigo,  les  corps  espagnols  m^me  qui  ^taient  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage 
passenten  ce  moment  cette  riviere ;  vous  n*avez  presque  personne  devant  vous. 
II  serait  extrtoement  important  que,  pendant  que  la  presque  totality  de  Tarm^e 
va  se  porter  sur  Rodrigo,  vous  puissiez  faire  un  mouvement  pour  opirer  une 
diversion  utile  et  rappeler  une  portion  de  la  force  ennemie  de  votre  c6t^ 
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J*i(pior«  qu^ellet  MNit  ?m  ImtnicUoiis,  nail  ]e  ae  doute  pat  que  ce  laoareBent 
o*Hitrc  daM  let  tofentiOM  do  due  de  Dalmatte. 

Du  mwfMuU  MmnmmU  mi  gtmknd  dB  dMritm  Ftgr, 

TaUnefii,  91  ^fdobr^  1811. 
atntiAi, 

Je  refols  teulenent  daM  ce  moment  TOtre  lettre  du  18,  avae  la  oopie  de 
cf lie  dn  gin^l  d*Aoltanne.  Pour  inftrnction  gfofrale,  tou»  ae  derei  oMir  ^ 
aucuD  ordre  qui  vout  lerait  donii4  au  nom  du  roi  lorsquMl  ett  contraire  h  mes 
iDtentiont  partlculi^res.  Ne  vous  d^partez  Jamais  de  ees  dispositiona.  L*armfe 
de  Portugal  ne  doit  point  terrir  aux  escortet,  nl  lla  communication  de  l^annte 
du  midi :  not  troupes  auront  bien  attez  de  coilrtes  k  foire  pour  atturer  Ja 
renlr^e  de  not  approvitionnementt.  Le  roi  a  paru  d^rer  que  je  n*occupe  point 
llletcat,  k  cause  de  ton  voisinage  de  Madrid ;  par  ce  motif,  et  plus  encore 
en  raison  de  I'^loignement  et  du  service  p^nible  det  troupet,  Je  ne  veux  point 
Toccuper. 

Mon  intention  ^tait  de  ne  point  occuper  Araiyuez;  mats  puisque  let  miait- 
tiet  du  roi  ont  pris  la  mesure  inconsid^r^e  (f  ordonner  la  veate  det  magarins, 
ne  perdex  pas  un  seul  instant  pour  envoyer  un  d^tachement  occuper  Aranjnez, 
oil  le  pr^fet  de  Tol^de  fera  foire  le  plus  de  biscuit  possible.  Prenez  la  mfme 
mesure  pour  lous  les  points  oO  it  y  a  des  magasins  :  emparez-vout-en,  el 
que  personne  n*y  louche.  L*empereur  a  indlqu^  la  proTince  de  TolMe  et  noo 
la  prefecture;  ainsi  ce  sont  les  ressouroes  de  toute  la  province  qui  noua  sonl 
affecties  :  emparez-vous-en ,  et  que  ie  pr^fet  administre  tout  le  pays.  Dites 
bien  au  pr^fet  qu^ii  quelque  litre  que  ce  soit,  aucune  det  rettources  en  ble, 
argent,  de  quelque  source  qu'elles  proviennent,  ne  doit  ^tre  distraite  pour 
Madrid,  et  qu*elles  doivent  toutes  Hre  conserves  pour  Parm^e  de  Portugal. 

A  la  fin  du  mois  la  division  de  dragons  arrivera  dans  les  environs  de  Joldde : 
J^etp^re  qu*elle  ^loignera  les  gu^rfllas.  Dans  le  cas  oO  celles-ci  retieraient 
dant  le  voisinage,  on  leur  donnera  la  chasse. 

Yoyez  k  obtenir  du  pr^fet  de  TolMe,  quMl  fasse  un  effort  extraordinaire  pour 
envoyer  k  Talavera  le  bl^  et  Torge  qui  lui  ont  M  demand^s,  attendu  que, 
comme  ici  on  est  oblige  de  faire  des  expeditions  en  avant,  nous  sommes  dam 
un  besoin  tr^s-pressant.  Je  d^sirerais  rentrer  dans  la  possession  de  tout  le  hU 
qui  a  M  vendu.  On  renverrait  les  acheteurs  par-devant  le  gouvernement  espa- 
gnol  pour  eire  indemnises  :  s*il  y  a  possibility,  engagez  le  pr^fet  k  prendre  des 
mesures  pr^paratoires  en  attendant  que  je  prenne  un  arrets  k  cet  ^gard  sur  le 
rapport  que  vous  me  ferez.  Je  me  rends  k  Madrid,  oO  je  passerai  deux  jours 
dans  resp^rance  d'^clairer  le  roi  sur  la  conduite  que  ses  veritables  tnter^u  lui 
co/nmandent  de  tenir  envcrs  rarm6e  fran?alse.  De  \k  je  me  rends  k  TolMe.  Je 
n*ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  recommander,  general,  d*envoyer  k  Arai^uez  un  offi- 
cier  sage  et  ferme,  qui  execute  ponctuellement  les  ordres  qui  lui  seraient 
donnas,  qui  se  fasse  ob^'ur  et  qui  mette  le  plus  grand  soin  k  faire  respecter 
Inhabitation  du  roi. 

Intercepted  letter  in  cipher  ftom  general  Montbrun  to  the  governor  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo, 

VbI  de  Fmnie$y  eeptembrBy  1811. 
Je  re^us  le....  ducourant,  mon  cher  general,  voire  riponse  du....  k  la  lettre  que 
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Je  vout  terivis  le...,,et  Je  m^empreMai  d*eii  oommuDiquer  le  contenu  &  S.B.  le 
marshal  due  de  Ragute,  qui  me  charge  de  me  meltre  en  oommunicatiou  a?ec 
▼out.  Je  m*en  acquilterai  avec  plaisir,  puisque  e'en  est  toujoun  un  nouveau 
pour  moi  de  recevoir  de  vot  nouvelles.  Je  vous  annonce  qu'un  approvisionne- 
ment  trds-eonsid^rable  se  pr^are  k  Salamanque  par  les  soins  du  g^n^ral  en 
chef  Dorsenne;  le  marichal,  sur  qui  tous  pouvez  compter  aussi,  fait  des  pr6- 
paratifSi  pour  vout  envoyer  det  ?ivres.  Toua  let  convois  partiront  sous  bonne 
escorte,  et  se  metlronten  marcbe,  d^apr^  ce  que  je  presume,  du....  au....  du 
courant  au  plus  tard.  Dans  lous  les  cas  ne  vous  impaUentei  pas.  Nous  somnes 
pr^ts  k  venir  k  votre  seeours  de  f outes  les  mani^res.  Vous  ne  sauriez  trop  de 
votre  edt^  nous  mettre  au  courant  de  la  force  de  la  position,  et  enfin  vous  ne 
pourriez  nous  donner  trop  de  details  sur  l*arm6e  anglo-portugaise. 

Je  re(ois  k  I'instant  le  billet  que  vous  avez  toil  bier  au  g^n^ral  Boyer,  par 
iequel  vous  nousfaitesconnaltre  que^d'apris  tous  les  renseignements  que  vous 
avez  obtenus,  voua  croyez  que  les  sept  divisions  anglaises  sont  dans  vos  para- 
ges. 11  importe  de  s*en  assurer  positivement,  de  connaitre  leur  position,  et,  8*il 
est  possible,  leur  composition.  U  paralt  que  vous  n!avez  pas  beaucoup  de  monde 
dans  votre  place  sur  qui  vous  puissiez  compter.  Proposez  k  Thomme  que  Je 
vous  envoie  d*aUer  reconnattre  les  Anglais  k  Gallegos  et  Fuente  Guinaldo,  et 
de  revenir  par  Elbodon,  et  vous  me  le  renverrez  ensuite.  Dites-lui  que  Je  le 
tHiyerai  bien  s*il  veut  faire  eette  UMimie,  mais  sUl  s*y  refuse,  je  vous  prie  de  n$ 
pas  Vy  contraindre,  etc.,  etc. 

General  fFoffm-  to.  lord  fretUngton* 

^^Coruna,  Septemberi^  1811. 

^4  saw  the  whole  of  the  troops  wiUi  him  ( general  Abadia )  in  and  about  a 
league  in  fk>ont  of  Astorga,  having  their  advanced  posts  on  the  Esla,  the  whole 
not  amounting  to  above  seven  thousand  men,  independent  of  a  reserve  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  near  Foncevadon  and  Bembibre  or  on  the  road  from 
Lugo :  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  when  collected  being  estimated  at 
about  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  wretched  situation  of  the  Gallician  troops, 
in  want  almost  of  everything,  one  third  part  at  least  without  shoes,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  precarious  subsistence  that  can  day  by  day  be  collected,  certainly 
does  credit  to  their  patience  and  good  inclination. 

....  ^^ In  consequence  of  this  movement,  (Abadia*s  retreat,)  the  great 
road  by  Manzanal  and  Bembibre  being  left  open  or  nearly  so,  the  French 
pushed  forward  on  it  so  rapidly  .that  shortly  after  my  arrival  here  ( Goruha) 
intelligence  was  received  of  their  having  got  possession  of  the  important  pass 
of  Yillafranca,  and  that  the  Gallician  troops  thus  cut  ofip  from  it,  had  been 
obliged  to  make  their  retreat  by  tbe  Yal  des  Orres.  Without  any  correct 
information  of  the  force  of  tbe  enemy,  and  the  entrance  of  Gallicia  thus  left 
entirely  in  his  hands,  a  very  considerable  alarm  was  for  some  time  occasioned 
here,  of  which  I  took  every  advantage  to  urge  upon  the  Junta  the  necessity  of 
a  full  compliance  with  the  recommendation  and  wishes  of  the  general  to 
enable  him  to  put  the  troops  in  such  a  state  of  equipment  as  might  render 
them,  either  for  defence  or  attack,  in  every  way  disposable  in  his  hands ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  put  Coru&a  into  temporary  security  by  withdrawing  to  it 
all  the  guns  (amounting  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred)  of  the  indefensible 
arsenal  of  Ferrol,  which  would  otherwise  become  a  sure  d^pdt  for  the  enemy 
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In  any  attack  he  mlshl  contemplate  on  tHie  place,  and  who  night  not  ottier- 
wise  Tentore  to  bring  wtth  him  hea?7  artiUerr  en  so  lUitant  an  excnnlott.** 


sicnoei  u.^orricuL  LBirias  raon  ni  pancB  or  larorciAnL  to  MAaana. 
■▲anoRT,  BiTaACTiB  raoH  tu  bou  or  aoTioo's  Hsnoias. 

Paris,  le  31  mvemhn  1811. 

L*empereur  me  charge  de  tous  faire  comaltre,  BMMMleur  le  marshal,  que 
Pol^et  le  plua  important  en  ce  moment  eit  la  priae  de  Valence.  L^enpcrcnr 
ordonne  que  toim  ftitaiei  partir  un  corps  de  trospet  qui,  rfnni  aox  fwtt»  que 
le  roi  d^tacbera  de  Tarmte  du  centre,  te  dirige  tur  Valence  poor  appoyer 
Tarm^e  do  marfehal  Sachet  Jutqu^^  oe  qu*on  soil  naaltre  de  cette  place. 

Faites  ex^uter  sans  d^lai  cette  ditpoeitlon  de  concert  avec  S.  M .  le  roi  d*Es- 
pagne,  et  instruUez-mot  de  ce  que  vout  aurez  ftiit  h  cet  igard.  Nous  aommes 
instruito  que  les  Anglait  out  vingt  mille  malades,  et  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  Tln|^  miae 
hommes  sous  les  armes,  en  sorte  quils  ne  peuvent  rien  entreprendre  :  Finlen- 
tion  de  Tempereur  est  done  que  douze  mille  hommes,  infanterie,  caralerie  et 
sapeurs,  marcbent  de  suite  sur  Valence,  que  vous  d^tacbiez  mtae  trois  ii 
quatre  mille  hommes  sur  les  derri^res,  et  que  vous,  monsieur  le  marfcbal, 
aoyei  en  mesure  de  soutenir  la  prise  de  Valence.  Cette  place  prise,  le  Portugal 
sera  prte  de  sa  chute,  parce  qu*alors,  dans  la  bonne  saison,  Tarm^e  de  Portu- 
gal sera  augments  de  vingl-clnq  mille  hommes  de  Tarmac  du  midi  et  de 
quinze  mille  du  corps  du  g^n^ral  Reille,  de  mant^re  k  rtonir  plus  de  quatre- 
▼ingt  mille  hommes.  Dans  cette  situation,  vous  recevriez  Tordre  de  vous 
porter  sur  Elvas,  et  de  vous  emparer  de  tout  rAlerateJo  dans  le  mfme  temps 
que  l*arm^e  du  nord  se  porterait  sur  la  Goa  avec  une  arm^e  de  quarante  mille 
hommes.  L*£quipage  de  pont  qui  existe  ^  Badajoz  servirait  k  Jeter  des  ponCs 
sur  le  Tage  ;  Tennemi  serait  bors  d^itat  de  rien  opposer  k  une  pareille  force, 
qui  ofRre  toutes  les  chances  de  succte  sans  pr^enter  aucun  danger.  C^est  done 
Valence  quMl  faut  prendre.  Le  6  novembre  nous  itions  maltres  d\m  feubonrg ; 
11  y  a  lieu  d'esp^rer  que  la  place  sera  prise  en  d^cembre,  ce  qui  vous  raettrait, 
'  monsieur  le  due,  k  port^e  de  vous  trouver  devant  Elvas  dans  le  courant  de 
Janvier.  Envoyez-moi  voire  avis  sur  ce  plan  d'op^ratioos,  afin  qu*apres 
avoir  re^ u  Tavis  de  la  prise  de  Valence,  Tempereur  puisse  vous  donner  des 
ordres  positife. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Nenchdtel,  major  g^n^ral. 

( Sign^ )  ALEXAiraaB. 

Paris,  le  15  fevrier  181S. 

S.  M.  n*est  pas  saUsfeite  de  la  direction  que  vous  donnez  k  la  gaerre.  Voos 
avez  la  superiority  sur  Vennemi ,  et  au  lieu  de  prendre  IMnitiaUve,  vous  ne 
cessez  de  la  recevoir.  Quand  le  g^n^ral  Hill  marche  sur  Tarm^  du  midi  avec 
quinze  mille  hommes,  c*est  ce  qui  pent  vous  arriver  de  plus  heoreux  ;  cef  te 
arm^e  estassez  forte  et  assez  bien  organis^e  pour  ne  rien  craindre  de  Tarm^ 
anglaise,  auralt-elle  quatre  ou  cinq  divisions  r^unies. 

Aiyourd*hui  Tennemi  suppose  que  vous  allez  feire  le  si^ge  de  Rodrigo;  il 
approche  ie  gto^ral  Hill  de  m  droite,  afin  de  pouvoir  le  Aire  venir  k  lui  k 
grandes  marches,  et  vous  livrer  bataille  r^unis,  si  vous  voulez  reprendre 
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Rodrigo.  C*ett  done  au  due  de  DalmaUe  h  tenir  vlogt  uilte  bommes  pour  le 
contenir  et  rempteber  de  faire  ce  moUYement,  el  si  le  g^uiral  Hill  passe  le 
Tage,  de  se  porter  k  sa  suite,  ou  daoa  rAIemtejo.  Vous  a?ez  le  double  de  la 
lettre  que  Tempereur  m'a  ordooni  d'totre  au  due  de  Dalmatie  le  10  de  ce 
mois,  en  r^pouse  k  la  demaude  qa*U  voua  avait  faite  de  porter  des  troupes  dans 
le  midi ;  c*est  vous,  monsieur  le  maricbal,  qui  deviez  lui  ^rire  pour  lui  de- 
mander  de  porter  un  grand  coqis  de  troupes  vers  la  Guadiana»  pour  maintenir 
le  g^niral  Hill  dans  le  midi  et  remptebor  de  se  r^unir  k  lord  Wellington.*.. 
Les  Anglais  connaissent  assez  Tbonneur  f ran^is  pour  comprendre  que  ce  suc«- 
tH  (la  prise  de  Rodrigo)  pent  devenir  un  affront  pour  eux,  et  qu'au  lieu 
d*am^liorer  leur  position,  Toccupation  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo  les  met  dans  Tpbli- 
gallon  de  d^fendre  cette  place.  Us  nous  rendent  maitres  du  choix  du  cbampde 
bataille,  puisque  voua  les  forces  k  venir  au  secours  de  cette  place  et  k  com- 
battre  dans  une  position  si  loin  de  la  raer....  Je  ne  puis  que  vous  r^p^ter 
les  ordres  de  Tempereur.  Prenez  votre  quartier  gintol  k  Salamanque,  tra- 
valllez  avec  activity  k  fortifier  cette  tille,  r^unissez-y  un  nouvel  ^uipage  de* 
si^e  pour  servir  k  armer  la  viUe,  forme»-y  des  approvisionnements,  faites 
Aiire  toua  les  Jours  le  coop  de  fusil  avec  les  Anglais,  placez  deux  fbrtes  avant- 
gardes  qui  menaoent,  Tune  Rodrigo,  et  Tautre  Almeida ;  menacez  les  autres 
directions  sur  la  frontiftre  de  Portugal,  env^^ez  des  partis  qui  ravagent  quel- 
ques  villages,  enfln  employez  tout  ce  qui  peut  tenir  Tennemi  sur  le  qui-vive. 
Faites  r^parer  les  routes  d^Oporto  et  d* Almeida.  Tenez  votre  arm^e  vers  Toro, 
Benavente.  La  province  d*Avila  a  m^me  de  bonnes  parties  oik  Ton  trouveralt 
des  ressources.  Dans  cette  situation  qui  est  aussi  simple  que  formidable,  vous 
reposcz  vos  troupes,  vous  formez  des  magasins,  et  avec  de  simples  demonstra- 
tions bien  combin^es,  qui  mettent  vos  avant-postes  k  mtoe  de  tirer  journelle- 
ment  des  coups  de  fUsil  avec  Tennemi,  vous  aurez  barres  sur  les  Anglais,  qui 
ne  pourront  vous  observer....  Ce  n*est  done  pas  k  vous,  monsieur  le  duct 
k  vous  diss^miner  en  faveur  de  Tarmte  du  midi.  Lorsque  vous  avez  ^t^  prendre 
le  comraandement  de  votre  arm^e,  elle  venait  d'^prouver  un  ^cbec  par  sa 
retraite  de  Portugal;  ce  pays  ^tait  ravage,  les  b6pitaux  et  lesmagasins.de 
Tennemi  ^talent  k  Lisbonne ;  vos  troupes  ^talent  fatigu^es,  d^goAtdes  par  les 
marcbes  forcto,  sans  artUlerie,  sans  train  d*^uipages.  Badj^oz  ^tait  attaqu^ 
depuis  longtemps ;  une  batatlle  dans  le  midi  n'avait  pu  faire  lever  le  $i^  de 
cette  place.  Que  deviez-vous  faire  alors?  vous  porter  sur  Almeida  pour  menacer 
Lisbonne  ?  Non,  parce  que  votre  arm6e  n*avait  pas  d'artillerie,  pas  de  train 
d*^uipages,  et  qu*elle  ^tait  fatigute.  L'ennemi  k  cette  disposition  n'aurait  pas 
cm  k  cette  menace;  il  aurait  laiss^  approcher  jusqu'A  Gol'mbre,  aurait  pris 
Badajoz,  etensuite  serailvenu  sur  vous.  Vous  avez  done  fait  k  cette  ^poque  ce 
qu*il  fallait  faire;  vous  avez  march^  rapidement  au  secours  de  Badajoz;  Ten- 
nemi  avait  barres  sur  vous,  et  Tart  de  la  guerre  ^tait  de  vous  y  commetlre. 
Le  si^ge  a  M  lev^,  et  Tennemi  est  rentr^  en  Portugal ;  c*est  ce  qu'il  y  avait  k 
faire....  Dans  ce  moment,  monsieur  le  due,  votre  position  est  simple  et 
claire,  et  ne  demaude  pas  de  combinaisons  d'esprit.  Placez  vos  troupes  de  ma- 
ni^re  qu>n  quatre  marcbes  elles  puissent  se  r^unir  et  se  grouper  sur  Salaman- 
que ;  ayez-y  votre  quartier  g^n^ral ;  que  vos  ordres,  vos  dispositions  annoncent 
k  Tennemi  que  la  grosse  artillerie  arrive  ^  Salamanque,  que  vous  y  f6rmez  des 
magasins.  r..  Si  Wellington  se  dirige  sur  Badagoz,  laissez-le  aller ;  r^unissez 
aussit^t  votre  armee,  et  marcbez  droit  sur  Almeida  ;  poussez  des  partis  sur 
CoKmbre,  el  soyez  persuade  que  Wellington  reviendra  bien  vile  sur  vous. 
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tferivei  Ml  due  de  Ddaatto  H  tonidtai  le  nA  de  bd  teira  ^ 
qu*ll  exfeuto  let  ordret  Inp^ratiH  qne  J«  lul  doane,  de  porter  iw  (oorpo  de  vingi 
miUe  hoBMOt  pour  Awcer  le  gto^nil  HUl  k  roller  anr  la  rifo  gauche  du  Ta^e. 
No  pcntei  done  pins,  BOBtioiir  lonarfebal,  k  alter  danale  Midi,  ct  manhu 
droit  tur  te  PorCvgal,  tl  lord  WoUtaglOB  felt  la  fMto  de  ae  porter  aur  U  rive 
gauehe  du  Tage....  Profltei  du  monoot  oft  Toe  troupes  ae  r^nniwfnt 
pour  bien  organiser  et  nsetire  de  Tordre  dans  le  nord.  Oii*oii  traraiUe  Jour  a 
■ult  k  fortifier  SalamaiMioe,  qu'on  y  iuse  Tenir  de  grosses  pitees,  qii*0B  fsase 
r^lpage  de  sl^;  eafln  qu*oo  Idrme  des  magastas  de  snhsistanceo.  Toes 
sentirei,  monsieur  le  martebal,  qu*en  suirant  ces  directions  et  en  ■Mtum  pour 
les  ex^uter  toute  i*acti?it4  eonrenable,  yous  tiendrci  rennemi  en  tehee.... 
Bn  receyant  rinitiatiTe  au  lieu  de  la  donner ,  en  ne  songeant  qu^k  raraafe  da 
nidi  qui  n*a  pas  besoin  de  Tons,  piiisqu*elle  est  forte  de  quatre-yingi  ulle 
hommes  des  BMiilenres  troupes  de  i*Europe,  en  ayant  des  soUicitudes  ponr 
les  pays  qui  ne  sont  pu  sous  votre  conunandement  et  abandonnant  les  Aalairies 
et  les  provinces  qui  yous  regardant,  un  revers  que  vous  ^rouyeriei  aeraii  nne 
calamity  qui  se  ferait  sentir  dans  toute  TEspagne.Un  tehee  de  Taraate  du  audi 
la  conduirait  sur  Madrid  ou  sur  Valence  et  ne  serait  pas  de  mftme  nature. 

Je  yous  le  r^te,  yous  ^tes  le  maltre  de  oonseryer  barres  sur  lord  Wdliag- 
ton,  en  placanl  votre  quartier  gteteal  k  Salamanque,  en  occupant  en  faroe 
jcetit  position,  et  poussant  de  fortes  reconnaissances  sur  ies  dibouehte.  Je  ae 
pourrais  que  vous  redire  ce  que  Jevous  ai  d^k  expliqu^  ci-deuus.  Si  Badsjoi 
^tait  cem6  seuleraent  par  deux  ou  trois  divisions  angiaiscs,  le  due  de  Dalautle 
le  d^bloqueratt;  mais  alors  lord  Wellington,  affiubii,  vous  mettrait  k  mfaae  de 
yous  porter  dans  Tint^rieur  du  Portugal,  ce  qui  secourrait  plus  efftcaccmcat 
Badajoi  que  toute  autre  operation....  Je  donne  l*ordre  que  tout  ce  qu*!! 
sera  possible  de  foumlr  vous  soit  fourni  pour  completer  votre  artillerie  et  pour 
armer  Salamanque.  Tingt-quatre  heures  aprte  la  rteepUon  de  celte  lettrsy 
Tempereur  pense  que  vous  partirei  pour  Sabmanque,  k  moins  d'^vteeraents 
inattendus ;  que  vous  cbargerei  une  avant-garde  d^occuper  ies  d^boucbte  sur 
Rodrigo,  et  une  autre  sur  Almeida ;  que  vous  aurei  dans  la  main  au  moins  la 
yaleur  d*une  division ;  que  vous  ferex  revenir  la  cavalerie  et  rartillerie  qui  sont 
k  la  division  du  Tage....  Rtenissex  surtout  votre  cavalerie,  dont  vous  n'aves 
pas  de  trop  et  dont  vous  avex  taot  de  besoin.... 

Ju  prince  de  NeuchdM. 

f^aUadolidf  le  23  fivrier  1812. 
H058iiaiiiua, 

JUgnore  si  S.  M.  aura  daign^  accueilUr  d*une  manidre  favorable  la  deroaade 
quej'ai  eu  Thonneur  d'adresser  k  votre  altessepour  supplier  Tempereur  de  me 
permetlre  de  faire  sous  ses  yeux  la  campagne  qui  va  s*ouvrir;  mais  quelle  que 
soit  sa  dteision,  Je  regarde  comme  mon  devoir  de  lul  faire  connaltre,  au 
moment  oCi  il  semble  pr6t  k  s*^loigner,  la  situation  des  cboses  dans  cette  partie 
de  TEspagne. 

D'aprte  lesderniers  arrangemenU  arr^t^  par  S.  M.,  Tarmte  de  Portugal  n*a 
plus  le  moyen  de  remplir  la  tAche  qui  lul  est  imposte,  et  je  serais  coupaUe  u 
en  ce  moment,  je  cachais  la  v^rlt^. 

La  fronli^re  se  trouve  tr^s-aflPaiblie,  par  le  depart  des  troupes  qui  ont  ^ 
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rappeUee;  |Mur  la  prite  &t  Cludad  Rodrigo,  qal  met  remmni  k  mtee  d^entrer 
dans  le  coBor  de  la  CatUlle,  en  commencaBt  un  mouyement  offentif ;  entuite 
par  rimmense  ^tendue  de  pays  que  Tarni^e  est  dans  le  devoir  d*occaper,  ce  qui 
rend  toi^ours  son-rassembiement  lent  et  difficUe,  tandis  qu'U  y  a  pen  de  temps 
elle  Uaii  tonte  riunie  et  disponible. 

Les  sept  divisions  qui  ia  composent  s'^l^veront,  lorsqu*eUes  auront  regu  les 
r^ments  de  marche  annonc^,  k  quarante-quatre  mille  hommes  d*infenlerie 
aiviron ;  il  fautau  moins  cinq  mille  hommes  pour  occuper  les  points  lorilMs 
et  les  communications  qui  ne  peuvent  ^tre  abandonn^  ;  il  feut  k  peu  prte 
pareille  fforce  pour  observer  TBsla  et  la  couvrir  contre  Tarmte  de  Galice,  qui 
^videmment,  dans  le  cas  d'un  mouvement  ofifensif  des  Anglais,  se  porterait  ft 
Benavente  et  k  Astorga.  Ainsi,  k  supposer  que  toute  Tarmte  soit  r^unie  entre 
le  Duero  et  la  Torm^,  sa  force  ne  peut  s'tiever  qu'ft  trente-trols  ou  trenle« 
qnatre  mille  hommes,  tandis  que  Tennemi  peut  pr^enter  aujourd^hui  une 
masse  de  plus  de  soixanle  mille  hommes,  dont  plus  de  moiti^  Anglais,  bien 
outillte  et  bien  pourvus  de  toutes  choses :  et  cependant,  que  de  chances  pour 
que  les  divisions  du  Tage  se  trouvent  en  arridre,  qu^elles  n^atent  pu  ttre  ral- 
lito  promptement,  et  qu^Ues  soient  s^par^  de  Tarm^e  pendant  les  moments 
les  plus  importants  de  la  campagne!  alors  la  masse  de  nos  forces  r^unies  ne 
s*iMverait  pas  k  plus  de  vhigt-cinq  mille  hommes.  S.  M.  suppose,  il  est  vrai» 
que,  dans  ce  cas  Tarm^e  du  nord  soutiendrait  celle  de  Portugal  par  deux  divi- 
sions; mais  Tempereur  peut-il  £tre  persuade  que,  dans  Tordrede  choses  actuel, 
ces  troupet  arriveront  promptement  et  ft  temps? 

L*ennemi  paralt  en  oflfensive :  celui  qui  doit  le  combattre  prepare  ses  moyens ; 
celui  qui  doit  agir  bypoth^tiquement  attend  dans  Tinqui^tude,  et  laisse  ^oouler 
en  pure  perte  un  temps  prtoieux ;  reunemi  marche  ft  moi,  Je  r6unis  mes  trou- 
pes d*une  mani^re  m^tbodique  et  praise,  je  sais  ft  un  Jour  prto  le  moment  oiH 
le  plus  grand  nombre  au  moins  sera  en  ligne,  ft  quelle  ^poque  les  autres  seront 
en  liaison  avec  moi,  et,  d*aprto  cet  ^tat  de  choses,  je  me  determine  ft  agir  ou 
ft  temporiser;  mais  ces  calculs,  Je  ne  puis  les  faire  que  pour  des  troupes  qui 
sont  pureolient  et  simplement  ft  mes  ordres.  Pour  eelles  qui  n*y  sont  pas,  que 
de  lenteurs,  que  d*incertitudes,  et  de  temps  perdu  !  J*annonce  la  marche  de 
Tennemi  et  je  demande  des  secours,  on  me  r^pond  par  des  observations;  ma 
lettre  n'est  parvenue  que  lentement  parce  que  les  communications  sont  diA- 
ciles  dans  ce  pays;  la  r^ponseet  ma  r^plique  viennent  de  ro^me,  et  Tennemi 
sera  sur  moi.  Mais  comment  pourrais-je  m^me  d'avance  faire  des  calculs  rai- 
sonnables  sur  les  mouvements  de  troupes  dont  je  ne  connais  ni  la  force  ni 
Templacement?  lorsque  je  ne  sals  rien  de  ia  situation  du  pays  ni  des  besolns 
de  troupes  qu*on  y  ^prouve.  Je  ne  puis  raisonner  que  sur  ce  qui  est  ft  mes 
ordres,  et  puisque  les  troupes  qui  n*y  sont  pas  me  sont  cependant  n^cessaires 
pour  combattre,  et  sont  compt^es  comme  partie  de  la  force  que  Je  dois  opposer 
ft  Tennemi,  Je  suis  en  fousse  position,  et  Je  n'ai  les  moyens  de  rien  faire  m^tho- 
diquement  et  avec  connaissance  de  cause. 

Si  Ton  consld^re  combien  11  faut  de  pr^voyance  pour  ex^uter  le  plus  petit 
mouvement  en  Espagne,  on  dolt  se  convaincre  de  la  n^cesstt^  qu'il  y  a  de  don- 
ner  d^avance  mille  ordres  pr^paratoires,  sans  lesquels  les  mouvements  rapides 
sont  impossibles.  Ainsi  les  troupes  du  nord  m*^tant  ^trang^res  habituellement, 
et  m*^tant  cependant  indispensables  pour  combattre,  le  succis  de  toutes  mes 
operations  depend  du  plus  ou  du  moins  de  pr^voyance  et  d'activit^  d'un  autre 
chef :  je  ne  puis  done  pas  ^tre  responsable  des  ^v^nements. 
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Mais  U  M  feu t  iMM  iMiMMBi  cQoiMJffg  VHti  det  dMM  poor  la  < 
da  Bord,  il  taut  la  ciiHtoM  pour  call*  d«  nidi.  Si  laid  WaUi^^toB  parte  six 
dirUiOM  Mr  la  rive  geuehe  du  Tage,  le  doe  de  Datealie  a  bteaui  dHia  pais- 
MDt  Meourt ;  •!  dans  ce  cat,  rannte  du  naid  ae  fMrnii  pat  de  tnwpas  paor 
relerer  une  parlie  de  rarn^  de  ParCugal  daiu  qtiri^iiei  imi  in  poitea  qa'elle 
doit  ^aeuer  alort  oiaiBeDtafttoeiit,  male  ^*il  est  iaiportanl  de  tcnir,  e(  pear 
la  sftreU  du  pays  et  pour  nalnCeoir  la  Galloe  ei  obeerrer  lee  deux  i 
ememlet  qui  seraient  eur  PAguMa,  ei  qui  ieraieut  taae  daute  < 
moDttraUom  offiputiTet ;  ti,  dit-Je,  rarnte  du  aord  ne  Tieut  paa  A  aoa  aide, 
rarmte  de  Portugal,  trap  MUe,  ue  pourra  pas  faire  un  ddtacheMent  d*viie 
force  cooYenaMey  et  Bad^oa  loniiera.  Cartes,  il  fiuit  det  ordret  pour  obteuir 
de  ram^ du  nord  uu  mouTeaeMt  daoe  eella  hypotheae,  et  le  teapeulile  pour 
agir  ;  ei  Ton  a^en  tenait  A  del  propoaitioBa  ei  A  dea  B^fyociatlooa,  ce  teoq^ 
qu^on  ne  pourrait  remplacer,  aerait  perdu  en  vaiuea  diacuaaioM.  Je  aula  antariai 
k  croire  ce  rteltat. 

L*arnide  de  Portugal  eat  en  ce  nMiMai  la  prtndpaie  amte  d'fiapagna;  c'teat 
A  elle  k  eouTrir  rSapagne  contre  lea  entrefiriaea  dee  Anglaia;  poor  pouvair 
naMMirrer,  il  faut  qu>lle  alt  dee  pointa  d*apptti,  dea  plaeea,  dee  iarta,  des 
Utea  de  poat,  etc.  II  feut  pour  ceU  du  matMel  d*artiUerie,  ei  Je  B*ai  ni  caBem 
■i  munitiona  A  y  appliquer,  tandia  que  lea  ^bliaieaenta  de  ramde  du  aoid 
en  aonttotts  remplla  :  ]*en  deroanderai,  on  ni*ea  prometira,  mala  ea  rdaaltat  Je 
B'^btiendrai  rien. 

Aprte  avoir  diacuti  la  queatlon  maiUire,  Je  diral  ua  mot  de  TadiaiBialratioa. 
Le  poya  donaA  A  rami^  de  Portugal  a  dea  produiU  prtaiaate  le  tiera  de  eeux 
dea  cinq  gouvernementa. 

L*ami6e  de  Portugal  eat  beaucoup  plus  nombreuae  que  Tanate  du  nord ;  le 
paya  qu*elle  occupe  eat  insourota  ;  on  n*arraebe  riea  qu*avec  la  force,  et  ies 
troapea  de  rarm^  du  nord  out  aembIA  prendre  A  tAcbe,  ea  rivaeoani,  d^ea 
enlever  loutea  lea  reatources.  Lea  auirea  gouveraemeala,  malgri  lea  guMltn, 
aont  encore  dana  la  toumiasion,  et  acquittent  lea  contributioat  aana  qu^  aoit 
beaojn  de  cootrainte.  D'apr^a  cela,  il  y  a  une  inmenae  difference  dana  le  aoK 
del'une  et  de  l*autre,  et  comme  tout  doit  tendre  au  mAme  but,  que  partont  ce 
aont  lea  aoldata  de  Tempereur,  que  toua  lea  efforta  doivent  avoir  pour  ofajei  le 
auccea  dea  opiratlona,  ne  serait-il  paa  Juate  que  lea  reaaouroea  de  loua  cea  paya 
Itaaaent  partagiea  proportioanellement  aux  beaolna  de  cbacua ;  et  coauaeni  y 
parvenir  aana  une  autoritA  unique? 

Je  croia  avoir  dAmontrA  que,  pour  une  bonne  difenaive  du  nord,  le  gAaAral 
de  rarmte  de  Portugal  doit  avoir  tonuouta  A  aea  ordrea  lea  troupea  et  le  tern- 
toire  de  Tannte  du  nord,  puiaque  cea  troupea  aont  appel^es  A  combailre  avec 
lea  aiennes,  et  que  lea  reaaouroea  de  ce  territoire  doivent  Atre  en  partie  coaaa- 
cr^es  A  lea  entretentr. 

Je  paaae  mainlenant  A  ce  qui  regarde  le  midi  de  TEapagae.  Une  dea  lAchea  de 
rarm^e  de  Portugal  ett  de  aoutenir  rarm^e  du  midi,  d*avoir  I'ceil  aur  Badayoi 
et  de  couvrir  Madrid ;  et  pour  cela,  il  faut  qn'un  corpa  aaaex  nombreux  occupe 
la  vallAe  du  Tage ;  mais  ce  corpa  ne  pourra  aubsiater  et  ne  pourra  preparer  des 
reiaources  pour  d'autrea  troupea  qui  $'y  rendraient  pour  le  aoutenir,  s*il  n'a 
paa  un  territoire  productif,  et  ce  territoire,  quel  autre  peut-il  Atre  que  i*aiTon- 
diaaement  de  rarmie  du  centre  ?  Quelle  vUle  pent  offrir  dea  reaaouroea  et  des 
moyena  dana  la  vallAe  du  Tage  ai  ce  n'eat  Madrid?  Cependant  aujourd'hui  l^r- 
mee  de  Portugal  ne  poaaAde  aur  le  nord  du  Tage,  qu*un  desert  qui  ne  lui  offh: 
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tueuiie  eiptee  de  aiyeM,  ni  pour  1m  bomnet,  ni  pour  lt$  efaeraux,  et  elle  ne 
r«neontre  do  la  part  dot  auloritte  de  Madrid,  que  haiie,  qa'animosit^.  L'arm^ 
dtt  centre,  qui  n^etl  rien,  posadde  k  elle  aeule  un  territoire  plus  fertile,  plus 
^tendu  que  celui  qui  est  accord^  pour  toute  Tarm^  de  Portugal ;  cetle  valine 
ne  peut  8*expioiter  faate  de  troupes,  et  tout  le  monde  s^oppose  k  ce  que  nous 
en  tirions  des  ressoarces.  Cepeadant  si  les  bords  du  Tage  ^taient  ^yacu^s  par 
suite  de  la  disette,  personne  k  Madrid  ne  vondrait  en  apprteier  la  veritable 
raison,  et  tout  le  monde  aceuserait  rann^  de  Portugal  de  d^couvrir  cette 
viUe. 

II  existe,  il  feat  le  dire,  une  haine,  une  animosity  envers  les  Fran^ais,  quMl 
est  impossible  d*exprimer,  dans  le  gouTememenl  espagnol.  II  existe  un  d^sor- 
dre  II  Madrid  qui  pr^nte  le  spectacle  le  plus  r^voltant.  Si  les  subsistences  em- 
ployte  en  de  ftiusses  consommatUms  dans  cetle  ville  eussent  ^t^  eonsacr^  k 
farmer  un  magasin  de  ressources  pour  Tarm^  de  Portugal,  les  troupes  qui 
sontsur  le  Tage  seraient  dans  Tabondance  et  pourrues  pourlongtemps;  on 
consomme  vingt-deux  mille  rations  par  jour  k  Madrid,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  trois 
mlile  hommss:  c*est  qu^on  donne  et  laisse  prendre  k  tout  le  monde,  excepts  k 
ceux  qui  seryent.  Mais  bien  plus,Je  le  r^p^te,  c*est  un  crime  que  d*aller  pren- 
dre ce  que  rarm^e  du  centre  ne  peut  elle-m6me  ramasser.  11  est  vrai  qu*il 
parait  assez  cons^ent  que  ceux  qui,  depuis  deux  ans,  trompent  le  roi,  babil- 
ientet  arment  cbaque  jour  des  soidats  qui,  au  bout  de  deux  jours,  vontse 
Joindre  k  nos  ennemis,  etsemblent  en  v^rit^  avoir  ainsi  consacr^  un  mode  r^ 
gulier  de  recrutement  des  bandes  que  nous  avons  sur  les  bras,  8*occupent  de 
tear  rterver  des  moyeas  de  sobsfstance  k  nos  d^pens. 

La  settle  communication  carrossable  entre  la  gaucbe  et  le  reste  de  Tarm^e  de 
Portugal  est  par  la  province  de  S^govie,  et  le  mouvement  des  troupes  et  des 
convois  nepeut  avoir  lieu  avec  fedlil^,  parce  que,  quoique  ce  pays  sott  excel- 
lent et  plein  de  ressources,  les  autorit(§s  de  Tarmte  du  centre  reftisent  de 
prendre  aucune  disposition  poor  assurer  lenrs  subsistances. 

Si  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  peut  £tre  affrancbie  du  devoir  de  secourir  le  midi,  de 
couvrir  Madrid,  elle  peut  se  concentrer  dans  la  Yieille  Gastille,  et  elle  s*en 
trouvera  bien  ;  alors  tout  lui  devient  facile  ;  mais  si  elle  doit  au  contraire 
rempUr  cette  double  Iftcbe,  elle  ne  le  peut  qu'en  occupant  la  valine  du  Tage, 
et  dans  cette  valine  elle  ne  peut  avoir  les  ressources  n^cessaires  pour  y  vivre, 
pour  J  manoeuvrer,  pour  y  preparer  des  moyens  suffisants  pour  toutes  les 
.  troupes  quHl  faudra  y  envoyer,  qu'en  poss^dant  tout  Tarrondissement  de  Tar- 
mac du  centre  et  Madrid.  Ce  territoire  doit  conserver  les  troupes  qui  Toccu- 
pent  k  pr^ent,  afln  qu*en  marcfaant  k  Tennemi,  Farm^  ne  soit  obligee  de 
latsser  personne  en  arri^re,  mais  qu^au  contraire  elle  en  tire  quelque  secours 
pour  sa  communication.  Elle  a  besoin  surtout  d'etre  d^livr^  des  obstacles  que 
fait  naltre  sans  cesse  un  gouvemement  v^itablement  ennemi  des  armes  fran- 
(aises ;  quelies  que  soient  les  bonnes  intentions  du  roi,  il  paralt  qu*il  ne  peut 
rien  centre  Tinl^rdt  et  les  passions  de  ceux  qui  Tenvironnent ;  il  semble  %ale- 
ment  que  jusqu^ii  present  il  n'a  rien  pu  contre  les  d^ordres  qui  ont  lieu  k 
Madrid,  contre  Tanarchie  qui  rdgne  k  Tarmto  du  centre.  Il  peut  y  avoir  de 
grandes  raiflons  en  politique  poor  que  le  roi  r^ide  k  Madrid,  mais  il  y  a  mille 
raisons  positives  et  desAret^  pour  les  armes  ftran^aises,  qui  sembleraient  devoir 
lui  faire  cboisir  un  autre  s^jour.  Et  en  effiet,  ou  le  roi  est  g^n^ral  et  comman- 
dant des  arm^,  et  dans  ce  cas  il  dmt  £tre  au  milieu  des  troupes,  voir  leurs 
besotns,  pourvoir  k  tout,  et^tre  responsaMe;  ou  il  est  Stranger  k  toutes  les 
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operations,  et  alon,  auUnt  pour  aa  tranquilliU  peraoDMHe  ^jue  poor  laiaaer 
plus  de  UberU  daaa  tea  op^aliona,  11  doit  a'tioigner  da  pays  qui  en  eat 
ie  theatre  et  des  lieux  qui  aervent  de  poiata  d*appui  aux  mouTenenla  de 
l^arm^e. 

La  guerre  d^Eapa^^e  est  difficile  daoa  son  eaaenoe ;  mala  cetle  diAcult^  eat 
augments  de  beaucQup  par  la  diviaioa  des  conmandenieiita,  et  par  la  grande 
diminution  de  troupes  que  cette  diviaiOD  rend  encore  pins  funeste.  SI  cetle  di- 
vision a  d^k  fait  tant  de  mal,  loraque  Tempereur,  ^tant  i  Paria,  s^oocnpant 
sans  cesse  de  k$  arm^  de  la  Ptoinsule,  pouvait  en  parUc  remddier  k  tout, 
on  doit  fr^mir  du  r^ullat  tnftillible  de  ce  systdme,  auivi  a?ec  diminution  de 
moyens,  lorsque  Tempereur  s^^loigne  de  trois  cents  lieues. 

Monseigneur,  je  tous  ai  expose  toutes  les  raisons  qui  me  semblent  dteon- 
trer  Jusqu'^  I'^vidence  la  nteesslt^  de  r^unlr  sous  la  m^me  autorRi  toutes  lea 
troupes  et  tout  lepays,  depuis  Bayonne  jusques  et  y  compris  Madrid  et  la  Mao- 
che ;  en  cela,  je  n*ai  ^ti  guld^  que  par  mon  amour  ardent  pour  la  gloire  de  noa 
armes  et  par  ma  conscience.  Si  Tempereur  ne  trouyait  pas  eonvenable  d*adep- 
ter  ce  qrst^me,  j*ose  le  supplier  de  me  donner  un  suocesseur  dana  le  commaii- 
dement  qu'il  ra*avait  confi^!  J'ai  la  confiance  et  le  sentiment  de  pouvoir  feire 
autant  qu'un  autre,  mals  tout  restant  dans  la  situation  actuelle,  la  charge  eat 
au-dessus  de  mes  forces.  lie  quelques  difficult^  que  soit  le  conunandemeBt 
gin^ral,  quelque  imposante  que  soit  la  responsabiUtd  qui  Taccompagne,  elles 
me  paraissent  beaucoup  moindres  que  celles  que  ma  posltioa  entralne  en  ce 
mcmient. 

Ouelque  flatteur  que  soit  un  grand  commandement,  11  B*a  de  prix  k  mes 
yeux  que  lorsqu'il  est  accompagn^  des  moyens  de  bien  foire :  lorsque  oenx-ci 
me  soDt  enleyes,  alors  tout  me  parail  pr^firable,  et  mon  ambition  se  rMuit  k 
servir  en  soldat.  Je  donnerai  ma  vie  sans  regret,  mals  je  ne  puis  rester  dans  la 
cruelle  position  de  n*avoir,  pour  r^ultat  de  mes  efforts  et  de  mes  soins  de  lous 
les  momenU,  que  la  triste  perspective  d'atUcher  mon  nom  k  des  ^v^nements 
f  Acheuz  et  pen  dignes  de  la  gloire  de  noa  armes. 

(Sign6)       Li  HiatcHAL  ddc  dk  Ragcsk. 

Joseph  to  Napoleon, 

Madrid,  18  mot  181i. 

8I1E, 

11  y  a  aijourd'hui  un  mois  et  demi  que  j*ai  re$u  la  lettredu  prince  de  NeuchAtel 
en  date  du  16  mars  dernier,  qui  m*annonce  que  Y.  M.  ImpMale  et  Royale  me 
confiait  le  commandement  de  ses  aroito  en  Espagne,  etme  pr^venait  que  lea 
g^ntoux  en  chef  des  armto  du  nord,  de  Portugal,  du  midi,  et  de  TAragon 
recevaient  les  ordres  convenables. 

Depuis  cetle  ^poque  il  m*a  M  impossible  de  remplir  les  intentions  de  V.  M.  I. 
et  R.  Le  g^n^ral  en  chef  de  Tarmte  du  nord  s*est  refuse  k  m^envoyer  aucun 
rapport,  disant  et  ^rivant  qu*il  n^avait  aucun  ordre  k  cet^rd.  M.  le  raar6^ 
chal  commandant  en  cbef  Tarm^e  du  midi  n*a  encore  r^pondu  k  aucune  des 
lettres  que  je  lui  ai  Writes  ou  fail  toire  depuis  cette  ^poque.  M.  le  mar^clvil 
commandant  en  chef  Tarm^e  d*Aragon  ne  m*envoie  aucun  rapport,  et  reste 
enti^rement  isol^  de  moi.  M.  le  mar^chal  commandant  en  chef  I'arm^e  de 
Portugal  m*a  fait  beaucoup  de  demandes  auxquelles  il  savait  parfaitement  qu^ 
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je  nc  pouvais  tatitftiire,  comme  celles  de  troupet  de  rarm^  du  nord ,  de  vi- 
rret,  ^.  Sa  condulte  est  tellement  ind^cente  qu^elle  n^esl  pas  concevable. 
?.  M.  I.  et  R.  pourra  en  Juger  par  mes  d^p^ches  au  prince  de  Neuchiktel. 

Sire,  tn  acceptant  le  commandement  des  arm^  ft^angaises  k  T^poque  oCi 
Je  Tai  re^ u,  ]*ai  cm  remplir  un  devoir  que  tons  les  liens  qui  m*at(aclient  k 
y.  M.  L  et  R.  et  k  la  France  m'imposaienl,  parce  que  j'ai  pens^  pouToir  dtre 
utile;  maisj^^tals  persuade  que  V.  M.  1  et  R.  me  conflantun  dipdt  si  pr^ieux, 
les  g^n^raux  en  clief  s'empresseraient  d*oMir  k  la  volonti  de  T.  M.  II  n*en  est 
pas  ainsi,  Je  m^adresse  done  k  elle  pour  qu*elle  veuille  bien  ^crire  ou  foire 
^rire  aux  g^ntoux  en  chef  quelle  est  sa  volont^,  pour  qu'elle  leur  fasse  d^ 
clarer  que  leur  d^ob^issance  k  mes  ordres  les  mettrait  dans  le  cas  d^dtre  ren- 
lajiB  en  France  oft  ils  trouveraient  unjuge  Juste, maiss^y^re, dans  T.  M.I.  el  R. 
Si  y.  M.  ne  (rouve  pas  le  moyen  de  persuader  k  ces  messieurs  que  sa  yolont^ 
est  que  Je  sots  ob^i,  Je  la  supplie  de  consid^rer  que  le  r6le  auquel  je  suts  ex- 
pos6  est  indigne  de  mon  caract^e  ei  du  nom  de  y.  M.  Si  la  guerre  du  Nord  a 
lien,  Je  ne  puis  Mre  utile  ici  qu*autant  que  Je  suis  ob^i,  et  Je  ne  puis  (Ire  ob^i 
qu*autant  que  ces  messieurs  sauront  que  J'al  le  droit  de  les  remplacer ;  Je  ne 
puis  infliger,  moi,  d*autre  punttion  que  celleU  k  un  g^n^ral  en  chef.  Si  Je  ne 
suis  pas  ob^i,  et  que  y.  M.  aille  au  Nord,  TEspagne  sera  ^vacu^e  honteusement 
par  les  troupes  imp^riales,  et  le  nom  que  je  porte  aura  pr^sid^  inutilement  k 
cette  ^poque  d^astreuse. 

Le  mal  est  grand,  mais  11  n*est  au-dessus  ni  de  mon  d^vouement  ni  de  mon 
courage.  C*est  it  y.  H.  ft  les  rendre  efficaces  par  la  force  dont  il  est  indispensa- 
ble qu*elle  m*entoure  :  le  salut  des  arm^  imp^riales  et  de  TEspagne  en  d^ 
pendent 


No.  XVIL 

TARIFA. 


[Tlie  aaonymoiu  eilneto  are  .from  the  memoirt  tnd  lettan  of  different  ofBoert  engaged   in  the 
•lege.    The  Eoman  ehareolert  mark  different  ■ourcea  of  Information.  ] 


SBCnON  I.— RVHBBE  ▲IID  GONDDCT  OF  TBI  rEBRCH. 
A. 

^^  As  to  the  numbers  of  the  French;  the  prisoners,  the  intercepted  letters, 
the  secret  information  from  Chiclana,  all  accounts,  in  fact,  concurred  in  stating 
that  the  troops  employed  exceeded  nine  thousand  rnenl " 

Extracts  from  colonel  Skerretfs  despatch, 

**The  enemy's  force  employed  in  the  siege  is  stated  at  ien  thousand,  pro- 
babfjr  this  is  in  some  degree  exaggerated,*^ 
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''The  fact  of  the  enemr,  with  eleven  ihaueand  experienced  eeUHen^  not 
havin0  nude  another  effort  after  hu  asaault  of  the  81st,**  etc. 


Urd  ^eUimg$om'§ . 

*'  By  accounts  which  I  have  from  Cadii  to  the  t7th  Decenaber,  I  kara  that 
the  enemy  invested  Tarifa  with  a  force  of  obemifive  fhouemmd  Men  on  (he 
90th  December,  covering  their  pperation  against  that  plaee  by  another  eorpi 
at  Vejer." 

Condmei  ot ike  French. 

A, 

**There  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  French  ofllcer  (an  old  lieote' 
nant  of  the  04th)  or  of  his  followers,  any  appearance  of  panic  or  pertnrbation. 
Thetr  advance  was  serene,  steady,  and  silent,  worthy  of  the  5th  corps,  of  that 
Austrian  laurels,  of  their  'vieiUes  mouiiaehee,* '' 

sicrioii  n.^GONDGCT  or  tu  spaiiisi  aoLBnas. 
B. 

^*At  the  assault  general  Copons  himself  was  the  only  person  who  showed 
his  head  above  the  parapet.  The  precaution  of  outflanking  him  by  three 
companies  of  the  47th  reglmeni  remedied  the  chance  of  evil,  which  so  lameol- 
able  a  want  of  chivalry  might  have  occasioned,  but  the  knights  of  older  timet 
were  probably  better  fed  than  were  our  poor  distressed  fHends.** 

SKCTIOll  III.— OOHMCT  OP  COLONEL  SKBailTT. 

A. 

'^  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  eighteen-pounder  mounted  on  the  Goi- 
mans*  tower,  as  Southey*s  History  contains  some  strange  misrepresentation 
on  the  subject. . .  .  The  French  made  the  eighteen-pounder  an  early  object 
of  attack,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  crushing  it.  Unfortunately  one  of  the 
spherical  case  shot,  not  precisely  fitting  its  old  and  worn  calibre,  burst  is 
passing  over  the  town,  and  killed  or  wounded  a  person  in  the  street  This 
prodveed  some  alarm  and  complaint  amongst  tha  inhabitants  for  a  aaoment,  and 
in  the  first  fleeling  of  that  moment,  Skerrett,  with  charaetetistic  impetuontf, 
directed  the  gun  to  be  placed  '  here  de  eervice.'  There  was  no  ambiguity  ia 
his  command,  *Let  it  be  egtiked,', . . .  Had  he  referred  the  case  to  the  oommand' 
ing  officer  of  artillery,  the  order  would  not  have  been  executed,  means  woold 
have  been  found  to  remove  the  first  impression  and  Iranquilliie  the  people, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  gun  which  might  have  added  materially  to  tbe 
offensive  powers  of  the  garrison,  particulariy  if  the  siege  had  been  prolonged." 
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''On  the  20th  of  December,  colonel  Skerrett,  with  a  rare  activity,  dismount- 
ed a  thirty-two-pound  carronade,  Ihat  looked  into  the  enemy's  batteries  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  he  succeeded  in  spiking  and 
knocking  off  the  trunnion  of  an  eigfateen-pounder,  borrowed  from  the  Stately. 
This  gun  was  mounted  on  the  tower  of  the  Guzmans." 

General  Campbell  to  lard  JUverpooL 

^' January  Z,  1812. 
''  Annexed  is  a  letter  receiyed  last  night  from  colonel  Skerrett ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  despondency  therein  expressed,  which  has  been  equally  $o 
in  other  letters  that  I  haye  received  fi*om  him,  my  opinion  remains  the  same 
as  formerly." 


"  At  the  crisis  produced  by  Skerrett's  desire  to  retire  from  the  town,  and 
desire  to  leave  the  island  also,  general  Campbell  sent  express  instructions 
that  the  town  should  not  be  abandoned  without  the  concurrence  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  artillery  and  engineers ;  and  accompanied  these  instruc- 
tions with  a  positive  command  that  every  officer  and  soldier  belonging  to 
Gibraltar  should,  in  future,  be  stationed  in  the  island,  to  ensure  at  all  events 
the  preservation  of  that  port.** 

SBCnOll  lY.— 811  G.  SMITHES  COIfBQCT. 

"Smith  never  tolerated  the  idea  of  surrender— never  admitted  the  possibi- 
lity of  defeat 

''  Comprehending  from  the  first  tlie  resources  and  capabilities  of  bis  post, 
and  with  a  sort  of  intuition  anticipating  his  assailant,  he  covered  the  weak 
points  while  be  concealed  its  strengtii ;  and  so  conducted  the  skirmish  which 
preceded  the  investment,  that  he,  as  it  were,  dictated  the  whole  plan  of  attack, 
and  in  reality  pointed  out  with  his  finger  the  position  of  the  breaching  bat- 
tery  

''Had  the  dictates  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  enterprising  spirit  been  duly 
listened  to  within,  the  defence  would  have  been  more  active  an^  mor^ 
brilliant.** 

SECTION  V. 

(Ezirtcto.) 

Lard  ff^ellingtan  ta  lord  Liverpool, 

'' January  \),  1812, 
"From  the  accounts  which  1  have  received  of  the  place  (Tarifa)  it  appears 
to  me  quite  impossible  to  defend  it,  when  the  enemy  will  be  equipped  to  attack 
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it.    The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  the  island  eontiguous  to  Tarifi; 


for  which  object  colonel  Skerrett's  detachment  does  not  appear  to  be  i 
sarj.  I  donU  believe  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  obtain  poesession  of  the 
island,  without  which  the  town  will  be  entirely  useless  to  them,  and,  indeed, 
if  they  had  the  island  as  well  as  the  town,  I  doubt  their  being  able  to  retain 
these  possessions,  adverting  to  the  means  of  attacking  them  with  which  gene- 
ral Ballestero»  might  be  supplied  by  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  unlets  they 
should  keep  a  force  in  the  field  in  their  neighbourhood  to  protect  them.** 

lord  ff^ellingUm  to  majar-gmeral  Cooke. 

"February  1, 1812. 
*^  $11,^1  have  omitted  to  answer  your  letters  of  the  27th  December  and  of 
the  7th  January,  relating  to  the  correspondence  which  you  bad  had,  with  the 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  conditional  orders,  wliich  you  liad  given  colo- 
nel Skerrett  to  withdraw  from  Tarifa,  because  1  conclude  that  you  referred 
that  correspondence  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  alone  it  rests  to 
decide  whether  it  was  your  duty  to  recall  colonel  Skerrett,  and  whether  you 
performed  that  duty  at  a  proper  period,  and  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  expedient  that  you  should  give  colonel  Skerrett  the  orders  in  question. 
From  the  report  of  colonel  Skerrelt  and  lord  Proby,  and  other  infbrmation 
which  I  had  received  respecting  Tarifa,  I  concurred  in  the  orders  that  you 
gave  to  colonel  Skerrett,  and  my  opinion  on  that  subject  is  not  at  all  changed 
by  what  has  occurred  since.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  his  ms^esty^s  offi- 
cers and  troops  will  perform  their  duty  upon  every  occasion ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  comparatively  a  small  number  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
town  of  Tarifa,  commanded  as  it  is  at  short  distances,  and  enfiladed  in  every 
direction,  and  unprovided  with  artillery  and  the  walls  scarcely  cannon  proof. 
The  enemy,  however,  retired  with  disgrace  infinitely  to  the  honour  of  the 
brave  troops  who  defended  Tarifa,  and  it  is  useless  to  renew  the  discussion. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  should  now  come  to  an  understanding  with 
general  Campbell,  regarding  the  troops  which  have  been  detached  from  Cadiz 
and  this  army  under  colonel  Skerrett.** 

Ditto  to  dUto. 

"FeftrwaiyiS,  1812. 
*M  have  already,  in  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  slated  to  you  my  opinion 
regarding  Tarifa,  I  do  not  think  that  captain  Smithes  letter  throws  new  liglit 
upon  the  subject.  The  island  appears  still  to  be  the  principal  point  to  defend, 
and  the  easiest  to  be  defended  at  a  small  expense  and  risk  of  loss.  Whether 
the  town  and  the  hill  of  Santa  Catalina  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence 
of  the  island  depends  upon  circumstances  upon  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
decide  only  by  having  a  local  knowledge  of  the  place.  It  is  very  clear  to  me, 
however,  that  the  enemy  will  not  attack  Tarifa  in  this  spring,  and  that  you 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  furnish  troops  to  garrison  that  place  so  soon  as  you 
expect.  If  you  should  be  called  upon  either  by  the  Spanish  government  or  by 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar  you  must  decide  the  question  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions which  1  made  to  you  in  my  despatch  of  the  15th  instant.    If  you 
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should  send  a  detachment  from  Gadif  at  the  desta«  of  the  Spanish  government 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  operations  of  general  Ballesteros,  I  conceive 
that  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  has  nothing  to  say  to  such  detachments;  if  you 
should  send  one  to  Tarifa  at  Ihe  desire  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  the 
Spanish  government.  It  is  better  not  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  de» 
tacfament  shall  or  shall  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar.  He 
has  occupied  Tarifa  permanently,  and  he  is  about  to  improve  the  defences  of 
the  place  which  he  conceives  to  be  under  bis  orders ;  but,  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  his  majesty*s  service,  the  senior  officer  should  command  the  whole. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  division  of  the  command  of  the  island  and  town 
of  Tarifa,  which  I  conclude  has  been  settled  by  the  governor  of  Gibraltar/* 

Extract  firom  the  notes  of  an  officer  engaged  in  the  siege, 

^*  Though  the  duke  of  Wellington  yielded  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  ge- 
neral Cooke,  colonel  Skerrett,  and  lord  Proby,  yet  his  characteristic  and  never 
failing  sagacity  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  a  fear  or  a  fancy,  that  part  of 
the  case  was  kept  concealed.  A  local  knowledge  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
judge  of  the  relation  and  reciprocal  defences  and  capabilities  of  the  town  and 
island,  but  to  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the  post,  the  necessity  in  fact  of 
its  possession.  It  was  my  impression  then,  and  it  amounts  to  conviction  now, 
that  the  island,  particularly  during  the  winter,  half  fortified  as  it  was,  and 
totally  destitute  of  shelter  from  bombardment  or  from  weather,  could  not 
have  been  maintained  against  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  town,  the  suburb, 
and  the  neighbouring  heights.  But  even  if  it  had,  by  means  of  British 
bravery,  resolution,  and  resource,  been  provisioned  and  defended,  still  the 
original  and  principal  objects  of  its  occupation  would  have  been  altogether 
frustrated,  namely,  the  command  and  embarkation  of  supplies  for  Cadiz  and 
the  fostering  of  the  patriotic  flame.  It  is  demonstrable  that,  had  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia  once  become  possessor  of  the  old  walls  of  Tarife,  every  city,  village, 
ibrt,  and  watch-tower  on  the  Andalusian  coast,  would  soon  have  dis- 
played the  banner  of  king  Joseph,  and  the  struggle  in  the  south  of  Spain  was 
over.*' 

General  Campbell  to  lord  Liverpool. 

''Gibraltar,  JprU  2, 1812. 

^'  IT  LOEB, 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lordship^s  letter  of 
the  8th  of  February  last,  and  I  beg  leave  to  ref^r  your  lordship  to  the  docu- 
ments herewith,  particularly  to  the  report  of  captain  Smith,  royal  engineers, 
which  I  trust  will  prove  that  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Tarifa  was  not  taken 
up  on  slight  grounds,  and  that  the  detachment  firom  Cadiz  under  the  orders 
of  colonel  Skerrett,  together  with  the  troops  fjrom  hence  which  formed  the 
garrison  of  the  town,  were  never  in  any  danger  of  being  cut  ofiF,  as  their 
retreat  would  have  been  covered  by  the  castle  of  the  Guzmans,  the  redoubt  of 
Santa  Catalina,  and  the  island ;  the  two  first  of  these  points  being  connected 
by  a  field-work,  and  the  whole  mounting  twenty<-nine  pieces  of  cannon  tod 
mortars  exclusively  of  what  remained  in  the  town  :  the  enemy^s  boUeries 
being  completely  kept  in  check  during  such  an  operation  by  the  island  and 
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the  cattle  of  the  ««iwiiie.  Uj  lovi,  eetoMl  Skarreti  Mood  alone  in  his  opi- 
nion retpeeting  this  pott,  andindtrodoppotitiontomy  ownand  thai  of  cap- 
tain  Snith,  royal  engineert*  who  it  eontideved  hj  hit  eorpt  at  an  oSoer  of 
llrtt-rate  proffettional  ahttitiet.  Bfajor-general  Cooke  mutt  therefore  have 
acted  on  the  reportt  of  the  colonel  when  he  aulhoriied  him  to  abandon  hit 
pott,  tor  the  majorifeneral  wat  unacquainted  with  itt  retouroet :  betidct,  my 
lord,  I  liad  a  right  to  eipect  ihat  tn>opt  tent  to  that  point  to  attitt  in  iu  de- 
flMice  thonld  not  be  withdrawn  without  my  content.  Had  the  place  been  lott, 
my  lord,  by  tuch  mitrepintentiUon,  it  would  have  been  attributed  to  any 
other  than  the  real  caute,  and  the  odium  would  have  been  fixed  upon  me,  at 
having  taken  up  the  potitlon ;  I  am  happy,  however,  that  iU  capability  has 
been  proved  whilst  it  remained  under  my  ordert,  and  that  by  interposing  my 
authority  the  valuable  potsettion  of  Tarifa  hat  been  taved  from  the  gratp  of 
the  enemy.  I  was  besides  deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  place ;  a  great 
qnantily  of  military  stores  and  provision  having  been  embarked  on  that  ser- 
vice by  my  authority,  from  a  conviotkm  that  they  weie  fttUy  protected  by  this 
additional  force. 

*'  After  the  execution  of  a  service,  my  lord,  from  which  1  concluded  I  was 
entitled  to  tome  consideration,  it  is  no  small  mortification  for  me  to  find  that 
my  conduct  should  be  deemed  questionable;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  if  the 
government  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
read  the  annexed  papers,  they  will  perceive  that  if  I  bad  done  less  his  nu^jestr^s 
arms  must  have  been  dishonoured.    In  regard  to  the  assumption  of  command 
on  that  occasion,  1  have  only  to  observe  that,  considering  the  post  of  Tarifa 
as  a  dependency  of  Gibraltar,  having  occupied  it  exclusively  for  these  tw^o 
years  past,  and  that  a  commandant  and  staff  were  appointed  from  my  recom- 
mendation, with  salaries  annexed,  and  this  with  the  approbation  of  both 
governments,  these  circumstances,  added  to  what  I  have  seen  on  similar  oc- 
casions, put  it  past  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  colonel  Skerrett  having  applied  to 
me  lor  *  precise  orders,*  shows  that  he  was  aware  that  such  was  the  case. 
If,  my  lord,  I  ever  had  a  right  to  exercise  an  authority  over  the  pott  of  Tarifa 
from  what  I  have  stated,  the  entry  of  troops  from  another  quarter,  unless 
actually  commanded  by  an  officer  senior  to  myself,  could  not,  according  to 
the  custom  of  our  service,  deprive  me  of  it ;  and  I  have  beard  that  the  case 
has  been  referred  to  lord  Wellington,  who  was  of  (he  same  opinion.     This, 
however,  I  only  take  the  liberty  to  advance  in  justificaiioo  of  my  conduct,  and 
not  in  oppotition  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  government  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent.    1  trust,  therefore,  I  shall  be  excused  in  the  eyes  of 
government  in  declaring,  without  reserve,  that  if  1  had  not  retained  the  com- 
mand the  place  would  not  now  be  in  our  possession,  and  the  wants  of  our 
enemies  would  have  been  completely  supplied  by  its  affording  a  free  commu- 
nication with  the  states  of  Barbary.    I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have 
made  the  necessary  communication  with  msyor-general  Cooke,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  wish  of  government  that  Tarifa  shall  be  occupied  by  troops 
trom  Cadiz.    The  major-general  informs  me,  in  answer  thereto,  that  he  has 
communicated  with  lord  Wellington,  as  he  has  not  received  orders  to  that 
effiect,  nor  has  he  the  means  at  present  to  make  the  detachment  required,  and 
your  lordship  is  aware  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  re-enfOrce  that  post 
in  case  of  need  ;"*  etc.  etc. 
P.  S.    **  Should  your  lordthip  with  any  further  information  with  retpect 
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to  that  pott,  it  will  be  frand  on  referring  to  nqr  report  made  after  I  had  Ti- 
slted  Tarifi,  where  ooMBOdore  Penroie  and  colonel  sir  €harlet  HoUowajr, 
royal  engineers,  i 


Extract  from  coipMn  C.  F.  Smith'$  report. 

''Tarifttf  Deombor  14,  1811. 
'Mdo  nothetitatetodedarethatlplaoethe  utmoet  reliance  on  the  reeour* 
cet  off  the  place,  and  consider  them  at  such  at  ought  to  make  a  good  and  ulti- 
mately tuceessftil  defence.** 

DmoftomdiUo. 

*' December  U^X^W. 
^'  My  opinion  respecting  the  defences  of  this  pott  is  unalterable,  and  must 
ever  remain  so,— that  till  the  island  is  more  independent  in  itself,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  feirly  defending  the  town  as  an  outwork.** 


No.  XVIIL 

STORMING  OF  ClUDAB  RODRIGO  AND  BADAJOZ. 

[The  •Bonymoat  ntraoU  tre  Uken  from  the  memoin  and  jonrnels  of  offioert  engaged  in  or  eye- 
witnetMfl  of  tho  aeUon  dotorlbed.    The  Eomaa  eheraolere  mark ditbrent  toureet  of  InformatioB.] 

8SCTI0FI  I.^CIDDAD  nODtlGO. 


*'  The  duke  of  Wellington,  standing  on  the  top  of  some  ruins  of  the  convent 
of  Francisco,  pointed  out  to  colonel  Colbome  and  to  mi^or  Napier,>  command- 
ing the  stormlDg-party  of  the  light  diyision,  the  spot  where  the  small  breach 
was.  Having  done  this,  he  said,  'Now  do  you  underetand  exactlf  the  wity 
you  are  to  take  so  a$to  arrive  at  the  breach  without  noise  or  confusion  f ' 
He  was  answered,  ^YeSy  perfsctly.*  Some  one  of  the  staff  then  said  to  msfjor 
Napier,  *Why  don*l  you  load?'  He  answered,  *No,  if  we  can't  do  the 
business  without  loading  we  shall  not  do  it  at  all.*  The  duke  of  Wellington 
immediately  said,  ^ Leave  him  alone.* 

.  .  .  .  "  The  ca^adores  under  colonel  Elder  were  to  carry  hay-bags  to 
throw  into  the  ditch,  but  the  signal  of  attack  having  been  given,  and  the  fire 
commencing  at  the  great  breach,  the  stormers  would  not  wait  fer  the  hay- 
hags,  which,  ft'om  some  confusion  in  the  orders  delivered,  had  not  yet  arri- 
ved; but  from  no  fault  of  colonel  Elder  or  his  gallant  regiment;  they  were 
always  ready  fer  and  equal  to  anything  they  were  ordered  to  do. 

I   Brother  to  the  author  of  this  work. 

40' 
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-  **Tlie  im^  jwy^d  lt»  tlx  dttali ;  llii  /li—i u  fcwfc  wa»ftwd  wiifc  lime, 
tOMfofi>rttapcrpiwMlic«terwrtlrt>t«»lteiui<ii<#tfctdi»eii;itw«>ieale<, 
and  the  foot  of  the  breach  was  aitatned.  UcateMaH  OMiPood  Iwi  §tmt  too 
Air  to  his  left  with  the  forlorn  hope,  and  mined  the  eDtrance  of  Che  breach ; 
he  was  struck  d«wa  wHi  a  wmnid  •»  the  haad,  InM  apnag  up  agaiii,  and 
Joined  maQor  Napier,  capUln  Jones  59d  regt,  Mitchell  Mfa,  PergmoD  4Sd, 
and  some  other  oilcert,  who  at  the  head  of  the  ttomers  were  all  going  np 
the  breach  together. 

....  '«GokNMlCaiborM««MmighT«r3ihadl7  wooHiadui  thei 
formed  the  flfty-tecond  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  led  them 
enemy. . . . 

''The  great  breach  was  so  aHwglf  harrleaded,  so  llercelr  defended,  that 
the  third  diTision  had  not  carried  it,  and  were  still  bravely  exerting  ererr 
effort  to  force  their  way  through  the  obstacles  when  colonel  ITLeod  of  the 
forty-third  poured  a  heavy  flank  ire  upon  the  enemy  defondtaig  it.** 


''The  third  division  having  commenced  firing,  we  were  obliged  to  horry  to 
the  attack.  The  forlorn  hope  led,  we  advanced  rapidly  across  the  ^ack  and 
descended  into  the  ditch  near  the  ravelin,  under  a  heavy  fire.  We  found  the 
forlorn  hope  placing  ladders  agalast  the  iiee  of  the  woric,  and  oar  party 
turned  towards  them,  when  the  engineer  officer  called  out, '  Vou  are  wrong, 
this  i$  the  in^r  to  the  breach^  or  the /UuBi^^brM  whioh  imuU  to  the  ipreaek 
you  art  to  attack,* 

.  .  .  .  ''  We  ascended  the  breach  of  the /hii#«e-6mi«^  and  then  the  breach 
of  the  body  of  the  place,  without  the  aid  of  ladders. . . ,  We  were  for  a  short 
time  on  the  breach  before  we  forced  the  entrance.  A  gun  was  stretched 
across  the  entrance,  but  did  not  impede  our  march.  Near  it  some  of  the 
enemy  were  bayonelted,  amongst  the  number  some  deserters,  who  were 
found  In  arms  defending  the  breach. 

.  .  .  .  "  Major  Napier  was  wounded  at  the  moment  when  the  men  were 
checked  by  the  heavy  fire  and  determined  resistance  of  the  enemy  about  two- 
thirds  up  the  ascent  It  was  then  that  the  soldiers,  forgetting  they  were  not 
loaded,  as  the  malor  had  not  permitted  them,  snapped  all  their  firelocks. 

....*'  No  individual  could  claim  being  the  first  that  entered  the  breach ; 
it  was  a  simultaneous  rush  of  about  twenty  or  thirty.  The  forlorn  hope  was 
thrown  in  some  degree  behind,  being  engaged  in  fixing  ladders  against  the 
face  of  the  work,  which  they  mistook  for  the  point  of  attack. 

"  Upon  carrying  the  breach,  the  parties  moved  as  before  directed  by  major 
Napier;  (hat  is,  the  fifty-second  to  the  left,  the  forty-third  to  the  right.  The 
forty-third  cleared  the  ramparts  to  the  right,  and  drove  the  enemy  fh)m  the 
places  ihey  attempted  to  defend,  until  it  arrived  near  the  great  breach  at  a 
spot  where  the  enemy's  defences  were  overlooked.  At  this  time  the  great 
breach  had  not  been  carried » and  was  powerfully  defended  by  the  enemy. 
The  houses  bearing  on  it  were  loopholed,  and  a  deep  trench  lined  with  mus- 
ketry bore  directly  upon  it ;  the  flanks  of  the  breach  were  cut  olF,  and  the 
descent  into  the  town  fr^m  the  ramparts  at  the  top  of  it  appeared  considerable, 
so  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  force  it  without 
some  other  aid  than  a  firont  attack. 
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....  "^TbtBMMiittlw  Bght  ihlii»n  •toraingpfiy  arrival  at  Ihe  tpM 
iwcribed^  ttwy  •peMd  a  hesry  «iiil»liB9  fire  of  myiketry  opon  U)«  UimbIi, 
which  was  the  main  dafenea  of  tha  great  lH«ach«  and  dh>ve  the  enemy  from 
U  with  the  aid  of  the  storming-party  of  the  third  division  that  now  entered. 
1  waa  waunded  at  this  tine,  and  retired  a  abort  way  baek  on  the  rampart, 
when  I  saw  the  Irat  evptoelon  on  the  rampart  near  tha  great  breach.  It  was 
in  my  oHniott  nest  to  impossible,  aa  1  hate  said  beftire,  to  foroe  the  great 
breaeh  bf  a  fr«nt  attack  as  long  as  the  eneny  held  tbetr  defences,  hot  iha 
HMMnent  die  light diTlsion  turned  their  deienees  the  hraaeh  was  instantly  car^ 
ried.** 

AbBtraci  of  tha  Journal  of  generdt  Harv^^  Portuguese  service, 

^*  I  stood  on  rising  ground  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  attack.  Tho 
great  breach  was  attacked  first*  At  the  top  of  it  the  third  division  opened 
their  fire  heavily,  and  it  was  returned  heavily,  but  there  was  a  distressui0^ 
pause.  The  small  breach  was  carried  first,  and  there  was  one  conssderable 
explosion  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  on  the  ramparts." 

SSCriOIt  II.— BABAJOZ.— ASSAULT  Ot  TBI  PlGtmilfA. 


^'  An  engineer  oflker,  who  led  the  atta(^  toid  me,  two  days  after,  'that 
the  place  never  wouM  have  been  taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  inteillgettce  of 
these  men  (a  detachment  from  the  light  division)  in  absolutely  walking  round 
the  fort,  and  finding  out  the  gate,  which  was  literally  beaten  down  by  theni^ 
and  they  entered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.*  Lieutenant  Nixon  of  the  fifty- 
second  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  Frenchman  a  yard  or  two  inside  the 
gate." 

ASSAULT  or  BADAJOZ. 


*'*'  For  the  descent  of  the  light  and  fourth  division  into  the  ditch  only  fite 
ladders  were  placed,  and  those  five  ladders  were  close  to  each  other.  The 
advance  (or  storming  parly)  of  the  eighth  division  preceded  that  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  1  believe  that  no  part  of  the  fourth  division  was  up  in 
time  to  suffer  from  the  first  great  explosion,  and  the  storming-party  only  had 
entered  when  that  explosion  took  place ;  but  observe  that  although  the  ad- 
vance of  the  light  division  preceded  the  advance  ot  the  fourth  division, 
I  only  mean  by  that,  that  the  head  of  the  light  division  entered  the  ditch 
sooner  than  the  head  of  the  fourth  division,  for  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
divisions  Joined  at  the  ladders,  and  were  descending  into  the  ditch  at  the  same 
time. 

^'  I  consider  that  the  centre  breadi  at  Bada^oi  was  never  seriously  attacked. 
I  was  not  at  the  centre  breach  on  the  night  of  the  assault,  therefore  I  cannot 
positively  assert  what  took  place  there.  But  there  were  not  bodies  of  dead 
and  wounded  at  the  centre  or  curtain  breach  in  the  morning  to  indicate  such 
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an  attack  iuiTiB$  been  iMdewpoa  It,  Mid  bebqr  In  the  ewtabi  tt  was  te  mi- 
red from  the  tfoopt,  aad  the  approach  to  it  wat  nade  extready  MmaOt 
by  doflp  euUf  and  I  thlak  it  patted  uaobterved  except  by  a  ttrao^iog 
few. 

....  ^Heontider  that  oAoMm^  d^/Wto  were  placed  opon  the  tmnit  of 
the  centre  breach  during  the  attanlt  I  wat  there  at  daybreak.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  wat  extremely  diOeiilt,  both  from  the  dilBouity  of  fladi^g  H,  aad 
from  the  deep  holet  that  were  before  It,  which  to  my  recoUection  retembled 
the  holet  yon  tee  in  a  day-Md,  where  they  make  bricfct.  Another  greit 
obttruction  wat  the  ftre  Arom  the  facet  and  flankt  of  the  two  battionay  which 
crotted  before  the  curtain.** 

Estradflrom  a  memoir  hjr  captain  Bam^,  Cha$$eur$BriSannique9,  mcUrng 
enginMT  ai  the  siege. 

**The  explotion  of  the  bmrriquee  ftmdroraniee  retembled  ftmgaeeee,  and 
1  expected  Ihe  battion  would  have  crumbled  to  piecet.  At  thit  moment  I  per- 
eeired  one  perton  in  the  midtt  of  fire,  who  bad  gained  the  top  of  the  breach 
in  the  free  of  the  battion,  he  teemed  impelling  himtelf  forward  towardt  the 
enemy  in  an  offentive  position  when  be  tank  down,  apparentiy  dettroyed  by 
the  Are.  On  examining  this  breach  at  daylight  I  found  a  Portuguese  gre- 
nadier, whom  I  tuppote  to  be  the  perton,  at  be  lay  dead  the  foremott  on  (his 
breach. 

....''  Twice  the  buglet  tounded  to  retire  from  the  breaches.  The  fire 
dtaninithed,  and  patting  along  the  glacit  of  the  ravelin  I  hattened  to  the 
attack  of  general  Picton,  and  found  but  two  ladder*,  one  only  Jutt  loi^ 
enough  to  reach  the  embrasure,  and  the  other  with  several  of  the  upper 
rounds  dettroyed.  The  cattle  wat  foil  of  men,  and  had  the  enemy  thrown 
thellt  among  them,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  kept  pottetsion  of. 
lf4or  Burgh  came  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  attack,  and  the  reserves  were 
ordered  up.  On  coming  down  from  the  castle  1  met  general  Picton,  and  toM 
him  the  cattle  wat  foil  of  men,  but  they  had  not  advanced  into  the  town. 
He  immediately  ordered  sorties  to  be  made  to  clear  the  breach,  and  a  good 

look-out  to  be  kept  towards  Gristoval Passing  in  front  of  tJie  battery 

where  lord  Wellington  was,  1  went  on  the  right  bank  of  the  inundation  till  I 
could  cross,  and  going  towards  the  breach,  I  wat  overtaken  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  carrying  an  order  for  colonel  Barnard  to  occupy  the  breach.  The 
enemy's  fire  had  ceased,  yet  none  of  the  storming-party  knew  whether  we 
were  successful  or  not.  1  told  the  prince  I  was  just  come  from  the  castle, 
which  was  occupied  in  force.  As  we  approached  the  breach  the  stench  of 
burnt  hair  and  scorched  flesh  was  horrible,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis  the 
dead  and  wounded  lay  in  such  numbers  it  was  impossible  to  pass  without 
treading  on  them. 

*'  Here  I  also  found  but  three  ladders,  one  broken  so  as  (o  render  it  useless. 
On  arriving  at  the  curtain-breach,  some  men  of  the  light  division  assisted  me 
in  removing  fh>m  the  top  the  chevaux  de  ftise  of  sword-blades  and  pikes,'' 

Extract  flvm  a  memoir  on  the  escalade  of  St,  FincetUy  bf  captain  Edward 
P,  Hopkins,  fourth  regiment. 

''  The  column  halted  a  lew  yards  from  a  breast-work  surmounted  with  a 
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stockade  and  Bchwaux  de  ftite,  eAnotaMn^  a  guard-house  oa  the  covert- 
way,  and  at  this  moment  a  most  awful  explosion  took  place,  followed  by  (he 
most  tremendous  peals  of  musketry.  ^That  is  at  the  breaches,'  was  the  whis- 
per amongst  our  soldiers,  and  theii^  anxiety  to.be  led  fbrward  was  intense, 
but  their  firmness  and  obedience  were  equally  conspicuous.  The  moon- now 
appeared.  We  could  hear  the  French  soldiers  talking  in  the  guard-house, 
and  their  ofilcers  were  visiting  the  sentries.  The  engineer  officer  who  pre- 
ceded the  column,  said,  ^Noio  is  the  Hme;  *  the  column  instantly  moved  tp 
the  fiice  of  the  gateway.  11  was  only  at  this  moment  that  the  sentry  observeil 
us,  and  fired  his  alarm-shot,  which  was  followed  by  musketry.  The  tW4> 
companies  of  Portuguese  carrying  the  scaling-ladders  threw  them  down,  and 
deaf  to  the  voices  of  their  officers,  made  off.  This  occurrence  did  not  in  the 
feast  shake  the  zeal  and  steadiness  of  our  men,  who  occupied  immediately 
the  space  left,  and  shouldering  the  ladders  moved  on.  We  could  not  force  the 
gate  open,  but  the  breast-work  was  instantly  crowded,  and  the  impediments 
cut  away  sufficiently  to  allow  of  two  men  entering  abreast.  . . .  Tiie  engi- 
neer officer  was  by  this  time  killed.  W«  had  no  other  assistance  from  that 
corps,  and  the  loss  was  most  severely  felt  at  this  early  period  of  the 
attack. 

....  "The  troops  were  now  f^st  filling  the  ditch;  they  had  several  lad- 
ders, and  I  shall  never  fbrget  the  momentary  disappointment  amongst  the 
men  when  they  found  that  the  ladders  were  too  short. . . .  The  enemy  took 
advantage  of  this  to  annoy  us  in  every  way,  rolling  down  beams  of  wood, 
fire-balls,  etc.  together  with  an  enfilading  fire. 

"We  observed  near  us  an  embrasure  unfurnished  of  artillery,  its  place  being 
occupied  by  a  gabion  filled  with  earth.  A  ladder  was  instantly  placed  under 
its  mouth,  and  also  one  at  each  side.  This  allowed  three  persons  to  ascend 
at  once,  but  only  one  at  a  time  could  enter  in  at  the  embrasure.  The  first 
several  attempts  were  met  with  instant  death.  The  ladders  were  even  now 
too  short,  and  it  was  necessary  for  one  person  to  assist  the  other  by  hoisting 
him  up  the  embrasure. . . .  Some  shots  were  fired  from  a  building  in  the  town, 
and  colonel  Piper  was  sent  with  a  party  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  while  general 
Walker,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  attempted  to  clear  the  rampart  to  the 
right. .  . . 

"The  enemy  retired  fh)m  the  building  on  our  approach,  and  colonel  Piper 
did  not  return  to  the  ramparts,  but  moved  into  the  body  of  the  town.  Gould 
we  have  divested  our  minds  of  the  real  situation  of  the  town  it  might  have 
been  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  some  grand  f6te,  as  all 
the  houses  in  the  streets  and  squares  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  from  the  top 
to  the  first  floor,  with  numerous  lamps.  This  illumination  scene  was  truly 
remarkable,  not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen,  but  a  continual  low  buz  and 
whisper  around  us,  and  we  now  and  then  perceived  a  small  lattice  gently 
open  and  re-shut,  as  if  more  closely  to  observe  the  singular  scene  of  a  small 
English  party  perambulating  the  town  in  good  order,  the  bugleman  at  the 
head  blowing  his  instrument.  Some  of  our  men  and  officers  now  fell 
wounded;  at  first  we  did  not  know  where  the  shots  came  fh)m,  but  soon 
observed  they  were  from  the  sills  of  the  doors.  We  soon  arrived  at  a  large 
church  facing  some  grand  houses,  in  a  sort  of  square.  The  party  here  drew 
up,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  take  possession  of  this  church,  but  that 
idea  was  abandoned.    We  made  several  prisoners  leading  some  mules  laden 
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wttb  kNMe  hrilcmridgw  in  hvse  wkter  bMfecto,  wUch  they  stated  thtv 
were  ooBreyiiig  iraoi  the  masailiiee  to  the  breacbee.  After  eecuiing  tlw  pri- 
•oDertf  mnunitioii,  ele.  we  momA  from  tlie  equtre  with  the  iateatioa  of 
Ibrcing  oar  way  upon  the  ramparts.  We  went  up  a  amaU  alreet  towanli 
them,  but  met  with  eueh  opposition  as  obliged  us  lo  reUre  with  loss.  Weasain 
Ibond  oorselTes  in  the  square.  There  an  English  soldier  caase  np  to  us  who 
had  been  conteed  in  the  Jail,  probablj  a  deserter.  He  said  oar  troops  had 
atueked  the  castle,  and  had  fsiled,  but  that  the  French  troops  bad  aRerwards 
evacuated  It.  At  this  periad  rapid  changes  look  place.  Several  French  offi- 
cers came  into  tiie  square;  the  town  belonged  to  the  Engiish;  the  great  Wel- 
lington was  victorious.  A  scene  of  sad  confusion  now  took  place;  several 
French  officers  of  rank,  their  wives  and  children,  ran  into  the  square  In  a 
state  of  phrensf,  hoMing  little  caskeU  containing  their  Jewels  and  valuables, 
and  their  children  in  tbeir  arms.  The  situation  of  these  liemales  was  dread- 
ful ;  tbey  implored  our  protection,  and  I  believe  this  party  escaped  the  plunder 
and  pillage  which  was  now  unfortunately  in  progress.  The  scene  that  now 
commenced  surpassed  all  that  can*be  imagined;  drunkenness,  cruelty,  and 
debauchery,  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  great  destruction  of  property,  was 
one  boon  for  our  victonr.  The  officers  had  lost  all  command  of  their  men  in 
the  town ;  those  who  had  got  drunk  and  had  satisfied  themselves  with  plunder 
congregated  in  small  parties  and  fired  down  the  streets.  1  saw  an  Engiisfa 
soldier  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  street  with  a  French  knapsack  on  his 
back ;  he  received  a  shot  through  his  hand  ftom  some  of  the  drunkards  at  the 
top  of  the  street;  he  merely  turned  round  and  saM,  ^Damn  them,  I  suppose 
they  took  me  for  a  Frenchman.*  An  officer  of  the  Bruoswickers,  who  was 
contending  with  a  soldier  tor  the  possession  of  a  canary  bird,  was  shot  dead 
by  one  of  these  insane  drunkards.  Oroups  of  soldiers  were  seen  in  all  places, 
and  could  we  have  forgotten  the  distressing  part  of  the  scene,  never  was 
there  a  more  complete  masquerade.  Some  dressed  as  monks,  some  as  fHan, 
some  in  court-dresses,  many  carrying  Aimiture,  cloth,  provisions,  money, 
plate  from  the  churches;  the  military  chest  was  even  got  at  by  the  sol- 
diers.** 


No.  XIX. 

SOULTS  AND  MABMONT*$  OPERATIOIfS. 

sicnoii  I.— iROLisi  rAPias. 

Ootoiml  Ijb  Mesurier,  eommiandani  of  Almeida,  to  briffodter-genorttl 

Trani. 

'^Almeida,  March ^^  1813. 
'^  When  I  took  possession  of  the  fortress  ten  days  since,  1  found  not  a  single 
gun  in  a  state  for  working ;  either  owing  to  the  want  of  side-arms  or  the  ill 
assortment  of  shot  and  ammunition,  not  a  single  platform  was  laid  down, 
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and  aeareelf  a  liiif^a  enknmnt  opened  in  any  part  of  the  newly  repaired 
IteDto.  My  powder  wae  parity  In  a  oulwork,  partly  in  two  buildings  aearce- 
iy  wealber-pruof,  only  one  fh>nt  of  my  coTert-way  paiiiadcd,  and  the  ftice 
of  one  of  Bsy  ravelins  without  any  reTdtement  wbaterer;  the  revMement 
throuifbout  the  whole  of  the  newly  repaired  fronts  not  being  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  its  former  height.  Many  of  these  defects  have  been 
remedied  ;  we  have  platforms  and  embrasures  throughout  the  new  fhmts, 
the  guns  posted  with  their  proper  side^rms  and  shot-piles,  and  with  a  proper 
assortmeut  of  ammunition  in  the  caissons ;  the  bulk  of  our  powder  and  ord- 
nance-cartridges being  distributed  in  bomb-proofs ;  we  have  formed  a  res- 
pectable intrenchment  on  the  top  of  the  breach  of  the  mined  ravelin,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  arm  with  palisades,  but  the  almost  total  want  of  transport  has 
prevented  our  being  able  to  complete  more  than  two  fronts  and  a  half  of  our 
covert-way  with  those  essential  defences.  From  this  sketch  you  will  collect 
that,  though  the  fortress  is  not  to  be  walked  into,  it  is  yet  far  from  being 
secure  fh>m  the  consequences  of  a  resolute  assault,  particularly  if  the  garrison 
be  composed  of  raw  and  unsteady  troops." 

JSxtmctflwm  a  memoir  of  general  IVtmi. 

''  Now  it  so  happened  that  on  this  same  night  Marmont  had  marched  from 
Sabugal  in  order  to  attack  me  in  Guarda;  be  had  at  the  least  five  thousand 
infantry,  some  reports  made  his  force  seven  thousand,  and  he  bad  five  or  six 
hundred  cavalry.  My  distrust  of  the  militia  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
precautions  such  as  1  had  now  adopted,  had  induced  me  at  all  times  to  have  a 
drummer  at  my  bed-room-door,  in  readiness  to  beat  to  arms;  and  this  was 
most  fortunately  the  case  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  April,  1812,  for  the  very 
first  intimation  I  received  of  the  enemy  being  near  at  hand  was  given  me  by 
my  own  servant,  on  bringing  me  my  coffee  at  daybreak  of  the  14th.  He  said 
such  was  the  report  in  the  street,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  assembling  at  the 
alarm  rendezvous  in  the  town.  I  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  the  beat  being 
as  instantly  taken  up  by  every  drummer  who  heard  it,  Marmont,  who  at  that 
very  moment  was  with  his  cavalry  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  town  ( quite 
open  on  the  Sabugal  side  more  than  elsewhere),  retired.  He  had  cut  off  the 
outposts  without  their  firing  a  shot,  and,  had  he  only  dashed  headlong  into 
the  town,  must  have  captured  Wilson's  and  my  militia  divisions  without 
losing  probably  a  single  man.  I  was  myself  the  first  out  of  the  town,  and  he 
was  not  then  four  hundred  yards  from  it,  retiring  at  a  slow  pace.  I  lost  no 
time  in  forming  my  troops  in  position,  and  sent  my  few  dragoons  in  observa- 
tion. When  at  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  Marmont  drew  up  fronting  Guarda, 
and  it  turned  out,  as  I  inferred,  that  he  expected  infantry." 

Lord  fVellington  to  sir  N,  Trant. 

''  CasteUo  Branco,  April  17,  1812. 

'^DSAH  SIR, 

"  I  arrived  here  about  two  hours  ago.  Marshal  Beresford  received  your 
letter  of  the  15th  upon  the  road,  and  I  received  that  of  the  12th  from  general 
Bacelar  this  morning.  We  shall  move  on  as  soon  as  the  troops  come  up  :  it 
would  appear  that  the  French  are  collecting  more  force  upon  the  Agueda  and 
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Cm.  To«  thouM  tak«  eareof  ywiiMlvwiMiOMrda  if  thqr  tbouUI  eoileei  two 
divMoDsatoriKthe  neifflibouriiMd  of  Saba«al :  Goirda  it  tbe  WMt  treadle- 
row  position  In  tlMCOimti7,althoagtiTei7  naoMarj  to  liold.  I  sbould  prefer 
to  tee  an  adranced  guard  apon  it,  and  tbe  main  body  on  tlie  Moodego  behind. 
HaTeyou  tared  mj  nagasinet  at  Celarioo  ?  I  ancioto  a  letter  far  tbe  eomnu*- 
tarr  tiMra  and  one  for  Don  Cartot  d*Etpalla.  Pray  forward  both;  the  former 
It  to  order  forward  freth  tuppUet  to  Celerioo.    Siiow  thit  letter  to  general 

Baeelar:ldon*twntetohiniatlhafenoPortagnete  withne 

**WEiuif«Ton.- 

Ditto  to  ditto, 

**Podfogao,  JprU  21,  MH. 
**  aiAi  tti, 

*'  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  tSth,  and  you  will  tee  by  nine  of  the 
f7th,  written  at  toon  at  I  knew  that  your  divition  and  that  of  general  Wilaoo 
were  on  Guarda,  that  I  expected  what  happened,  and  that  I  withed  you  to 
withdraw  from  that  potition.  In  fKt,  troopt  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a  tlroog 
^wtition  \n  which  they  can  be  tomed  if  they  hare  not  an  eaty  retreat  fHMi  it ; 
and  if  you  advert  to  that  principle  in  war,  and  look  at  the  potition  of  Guarda, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  it  the  mott  treacherout  potition  in  Portugal. 
I  can  only  tay  that,  at  Marmont  attacked  you,  I  am  delighted  that  yon  have 
got  ofP  to  well;  which  rircumttance  I  attribute  to  your  early  decision  not 
to  hold  the  potition,  and  to  the  good  ditpotitiont  which  you  made  for  the 
retreat  from  it. 

^'  At  to  your  plan  to  turprite  Marmont  at  Sabugal,  you  did  not  attempt  to 
put  it  in  execution,  and  it  it  utelett  to  tay  anything  about  it.  I  would 
obterre,  however,  upon  one  of  your  principlet,  viz.  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  would  Juttify  the  attempt,  that  in  war,  particularly  inourttUiation  and 
with  tuch  troopt  at  we,  and  you  in  particular,  command,  nothing  it  to  bad  as 
failure  and  defeat.  You  could  not  have  tucceeded  in  that  attempt,  and  yon 
would  have  lott  your  divition  and  that  of  general  Wilton.  I  give  you  mj 
opinion  very  freely  upon  your  plant  and  operaUont  at  you  have  written  to  me 
upon  them,  begging  you  at  the  tame  time  to  believe  that  I  feel  fbr  the  diffi- 
culty of  your  tituation,  and  that  I  am  perfectly  tatisBed  that  both  you  and 
general  Wilton  did  everything  that  ofllcert  thould  do  with  tuch  circumttances, 
and  that  I  attribute  to  you  the  tafety  of  the  two  divitiont.  1  thali  be  at 
Sabugal  to  morrow  or  the  next  day ;  and  I  hope  to  tee  you  before  we  shall 
again  be  more  dittantfh)m  each  other 

"WiLUSCTOIf." 

aicTiON  ii.—pasifci  Piriat  aiLATiao  to  sodlt's  ano  lAaioivT't  oniATions. 
Translated  estracl$  from  SoHlt*s  intercepted  despatches. 

''SetiUe,  April  14,  18l«. 
''  I  enclote  copiet  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Raguta,  dated  32d  February, 
and  another  from  general  Foy,  dated  Velvit  de  Jara,  28lh  February,  which 
announced  potitively  that  ihree  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of 
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eayalry  of  the  wmj  of  Portugal  would  join  me  if  Badsjoz  was  attacked ;  but 
those  divinont,  fifteen  days  afterwards,  marched  into  Old  Castille  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  knew  that  all  the  English  army  was  moving  upon  Badajoz, 
and  at  the  instant  when  I,  in  Tirtue  of  your  highnesses  ( Berthier's)  orders, 
had  sent  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  and  my  skeleton  regi- 
ments toTalavera.  It  is  certain  that  if  those  three  divisions  had  remained  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  the  enemy  would  not  have  attacked  Badajoz,  where 
they  could  have  been  fought  to  advantage. 

^^  The  contrary  has  arrived.  I  have  been  left  to  my  own  forces, jwhich  have 
been  reduced  by  fifteen  thousand  men,  as  I  have  stated  above,  and  not  even  a 
military  demonstration  has  been  made,  much  less  succour,  because  the  attack 

on  Beira  could  not  influence  the  siege,  and  did  not Badajoz  fell  by  a 

coup  de  /Munef  because  it  was  not  in  human  foresight  to  think  that  five 
thousand  men  defending  the  breach  successfully,  would  auCFer  a  surprise  on  a 
point  where  no  atUck  was  directed,  and  when  1  was  within  a  few  marches 
with  twenty-four  thousand  men  strongly  oi^nized. 

^'If  1  liad  received  your  higlmess^s  letter  when  I  was  before  the  English,  I 
might,  although  unaided  by  marshal  Marmont  and  numerically  inferior,  have 
given  battle  to  save  Badajoz;  but  I  should  probably  have  been  wrong,  and  I 
should  have  lost  the  force  1  left  in  Andalusia,  where  not  only  Seville  was 
invested  and  my  communications  cut,  but  a  general  insurrection  was  commen- 
cing. Happily  I  heard  in  time  of  the  fall  of  Bad^yoz ;  but  I  have  not  even  yet 
opened  my  communications  with  New  Castille,  Grenada,  or  Malaga.  I  have, 
however,  prepared  in  time  to  deliver  a  great  battle  on  my  own  ground- 
Andalusia. 

*'  The  emperor,  of  course,  cannot  foresee  all  things,  and  in  his  orders  natu- 
rally meant  that  his  generals  should  act  with  discretion  on  such  occasions ; 
hence  if  Marmont  had  only  made  demonstrations  on  Beira  wilb  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  had  crossed  the  Tagus  to  unite  with  my  troops,  the  siege  would 
have  been  raised  before  the  breach  was  practicable.  Marmont  had  nothing 
before  him,  and  he  knew  Wellington  had  passed  the  Guadiana  and  commenced 
the  siege  :  I  say  that  ail  the  English  army  had  passed  the  Guadiana,  and  this 
was  iU  disposition. 

'^  General  Graham  commanding  the  first  corps  of  observation  had  the  sixth 
and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry,  and  Cotton's  cavalry  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred strong,  with  thirty  guns.  This  corps  pushed  my  right  wing  to  Granja 
and  Azagua  at  the  dehoucM  of  Fuente  Ovejuha,  while  Hill,  with  ihe  second 
and  third  divisions,  twelve  hundred  cavalry  under  Erskine,  and  twelve  guns, 
moved  on  my  extreme  right  in  the  direction  of  Llerena  fk-om  Belendenzer. 

^^  Wellington  carried  on  the  siege  in  person,  having  the  fourth  division, 
part  of  thej  third  division,  a  Portuguese  corps ;  and  I  am  assured  he  had 
also  two  or]  three  thousand  Spaniards,  which  made  round  the  place  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

^'  The  fifth  division  remained  at  first  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  wilh  a 
brigade  of  cavalry;  but  they  were  also  called  up  and  came  to  Elvas  on  the  4th 
or  5th  of  April.  The  best  accounts  gave  Wellington  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
some  make  him  as  high  as  forty  thousand,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  before 
him  at  Villalba  ;'and  if  the  army  of  Portugal  bad  joined  me  wilh  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  Badajoz  would  have  been  saved  or  retaken :  and  a  great  victory 
would  throw  the  English^  back  into  their  lines.    I  was  not  strong  enough 
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alone;  and  bettdet  the  lott  I  should  have  tuffercd,  I  eooid  not  liaTe  gti  hack 
in  time  to  tare  my  troo|M  in  Andalntia. 

^The  Engllth  did  not  bide  their  knowledge  that  Marmont  watgathcriac  m 
Leon ;  but  they  knew  be  had  no  battering-lrain,  and  that  Ihe  wasted  state  of 
the  country  would  not  permit  him  to  penetrate  fbr  Into  Portogal.  So  mea- 
rared,  indeed,  were  their  operations,  that  it  is  to  he  supposed  they  had  inter- 
cepted some  despatch  which  explained  the  system  of  operation  and  the  irre- 
solution of  Marmont 

^^  Your  hif^hness  tells  me  I  'should  not  have  left  Hill  after  his  last  i 
In  December  on  Estramadura,  nor  have  permitted  him  to  take  ny  i 
I  say  he  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  The  adranced  guard  at  Merida  lived 
from  day  to  day  on  what  was  sent  to  them  frtm  Llerena.  I  know  sot  if  mmn 
of  this  has  raUen  into  his  hands ;  hut  it  can  he  bat  little.  Bat  at  this  perM 
Wellington  wished  to  besiege  Badijoz,  and  only  suspended  it  because  of  the 
rain,  which  would  not  let  him  move  his  artillery,  and  because  three  dlTiskmi 
of  the  army  of  Portugal  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  If  they  had  reiaaia- 
ed  the  siege  would  not  have  been  undertaken,  and  Marmont  knew  this ;  for 
on  the  nd  February  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that.  Independent  of  tlM»se  tkree 
divisions  under  Foy,  which  he  destined  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Badajor,  he  him- 
self would  act  so  as  to  surmount  the  dliRculties  which  the  state  of  his  oHmt- 
tions  opposed  to  his  resolution  to  defeat  the  enemy's  projects. 

^'If  your  highness  looks  at  the  states  of  the  14th  April,  you  will  tee  Oat  I 
had  not,  as  you  suppose  by  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  February,  forty  tfaoosaad 
men ;  I  had  only  thirty- live  thousand,  includhig  the  garrison  of  Badajoi,  oat 
of  which  1  had  brought  with  me  twenty-four  thousand,  the  rest  being  em- 
ployed hefbre  Cadiz,  at  Seville,  In  Grenada  and  Murcia,  and  against  Ballesteros. 
Tou  must  consider  that  fifteen  days  before  tlie  English  passed  the  Goadiana  I 
had  sent  five  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  many  skeletons  upon 
Talavera,  In  all  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  since  two  years  I  have  sent  many 
other  skeleton  regiments  to  France,  l>eing  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men 
changing  their  destination  or  worn  out,  without  having  yet  received  the  troops 
from  the  interior  destined  for  my  army,  although  these  are  home  on  the 
slates :  besides  which,  I  have  four  thousand  men  unfit  for  the  fidd,  who  ought 
to  go  to  France,  but  I  am  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  posts.  BaHesteros 
has,  besides  the  army  of  Murcia,  ten  thousand  men ;  and  in  Murcia  the  Spa- 
niards are  strong,  because  the  fogitives  fh>m  Valencia  had  Joined  two  drvisioBS 
which  had  notl)een  engaged  there,  and  thus,  including  the  garrisons  of  Alicante 
and  Carthagena,  they  had  fifteen  thousand  men.  $nchet*s  operations  have 
certainly  produced  great  results,  but /br  the  momemi  have  hurt  me,  because 
all  who  fly  from  him  come  back  upon  my  left  flank  at  a  moment  when  I  have 
only  three  battalions  and  four  hundred  cavalry  to  oppose  them  at  Grenada 
only.  I  have  sent  my  brother  there  in  haste  to  support  them.  The  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  at  Gadix,  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  ocean  could  also  at 
any  time  descend  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  on  any  part  of  my  line, 
and  I  want  at  least  as  many  to  oppose  them  and  guard  my  posts.  I  oiay 
therefore  be  accused  of  having  carried  too  many  men  to  the  relief  of  Badajoi; 
and  that  array  was  not  strong  enough,  though  excellent  In  quality. 

*'  I  cannot  hold  twenty  thousand  men,  as  your  highness  desires,  on  the 
Guadiana,  unless  I  am  re-enforced,  especially  since  the  fall  of  Badajoi;  but  as 
soon  as  1  know  the  English  have  repassed  that  river,  all  my  right  under  D'Cr- 
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Ion,  t.  e.  nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns, 
shall  march  into  the  interior  of  Estramadura,  and  occupy  Medellin,  Villa- 
franca,  and  even  Merida^  and,  if  possible,  hold  in  check  the  garrison  of  Bada- 
Joi  and  the  English  corps  left  in  Alemtejo,  and  so  prevent  any  grand  move* 
ment  up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  against  Madrid. 

**  Since  my  return  here  the  demonstrations  of  the  English  appear  directed 
to  invade  Andalusia  so  far  as  to  have  obliged  me  lo  unfurnish  many  points, 
and  even  in  a  manner  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz :  Graham  has  come  to  Llerena, 

and  Cotton  to  Berlanga,  where  we  had  an  affair  and  lost  sixty  men 

I  have  ordered  D*Erlon  to  repass  the  Guadalquivir  and  come  to  me  to  fight  the 
English  if  they  advance;  if  not,  he  shall  go  on  again,  and  I  think  the  English 
general  will  not  commit  the  fault  of  entering  the  mountains,  though  he  says 
he  will !" 


No.  XX. 

SECTION    I. —Sinn ART     OF    THB    PORCI     OP    TBI    AflGL0«-rORTU6UE8E    ARHT     AT 
DVHRBTIT  PIHlOaS,  EXCLCSIVI  OP  DtUHMBtS  AIID  ARTILLKRT-VBN. 

October  i,  1811.— Caralry. 
PreMDt.  81«k.  Command.      MMnen.  ToUl. 

British 3,5^1  1,114  94?  >9*  5,93o 

PoHugue«e 1,373 «56 i,i4o » 8,769 

Total  oaralry  ....  4»944 1,370  3,087 ?9? 8.699 

Infantry. 

British >9,5So  17*974  9|663  1,684  5i,85i 

HortugveM a3,689 6,009 1,707 76 81,480 

Total  infantrj  ....  53,219 a3,983 4,370 1,769 83,33i 

Geaeral  total,  inclading  tergeaDts,  58,i63  tabrea  aod  bayoneU  io  the  field. 

January  8,  i8ia.»CaTalry. 

British 4i949  841  74i  »  6,53 1 

Portuguese 6i3 43 a75 » 981 

Total  oaralry   ....  5,56a  884  1,016  »  7,462 

Infantry. 

British 3o,asa  iii4i4  *fi^7  •  444^3 

Portuguese ao,455 4>^49 a,36o 5i a7,7i5 

ToUl  infentry  ....  .60,677  i6,a68  5,187  5i  7a,i78 

General  total,  including  sergeants,  56,239  sabre*  and  bayonets  in  the  field. 
iVi0/0.— The  abuses  and  desertions  in  the  Portuguese  cavalry  bad  been  to  great  that 
one  division  was  suppressed. 

April  5,  1812.— Cavalry. 

British 4,299  56)  755  3  6,048 

Portuguese 347 9 49a j» 808 

ToUl  earalry   ....  4,646 673 1,247 3 6,896 
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PrvMAl.  Siok.  f  ■■■■■<.       FriMMfm.  Tatel. 

Britith ^^7  ii4S>  a.279  *  4i«i3» 

PortttfiMte io,»«4 S,Slt i,5o7 i* «y,»8i 

Tout  iolMitry  ....  47««««  «Ct9»4  4»»B6  —  €§411 

Sabres  tpd  bayoMU    .    ^ Si.tC? 

Field   artillrry-men 1,980 

GniiBert  in  the  baltflriet 000 


Itotil 5^,647 

mai 
r^gimenU  were  in  Xbranlet, 


iVtf|«.--Tlie  heavT  Gcrnea  earalry  were  in  Ike  rear  ei  EtreMw,  mad  tw« 


noon  BlViOTIB  at  m  SIMB  of  lABUOt,  afiii.,  1819. 

Britifh. 

Light  diTifioa 1,629 

Third  ditiaioo »,l»i 

Fourth  diviuMi *»579 

Fifth  divbion s,890 

ii,e36 

Portii0Mte. 

Haaiill6a*t  diviiieii 4.<HS5 

IJfht  difuion 858 

Third  diyitioo d?^ 

Fourth   dtvitioD i.s84 

FilUi  diviMea i,845 

ToUl 11,784 


ALLIBO  OOVBIINC  OOin  III  AFB1L,  1819. 

Caralry  under  general  Hill.  ~  Left  Wing. 

British       983 

Portttgueao 347 


i,i3o 


Infiuitry  dille. 

British       6,i56 

Portuguese a,385 

8.S4» 

Total  under  general  Hill  ....  9.871 

Caralry  under  general  Graham.— Right  Wing. 

British 3,5i7 

Portuguese » 

3.517 

Infantry  ditto. 

British       io,i54 

Pertugvese 5,896 

i6,o5o 

Total  under  general  Graham    .    .  19,567 

General  total  of  (he  covering  army,  eiclusive  of  (he  artillery-men  and  the  hearj 
German  cavalry,  who  remained  in  (he  rear  at  Estremos,  S9,s38  sabres  and  bnyenel*. 
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SBCTIOII    II.— STUHAIT    OP    Til    AN6LO-V01TV60B8B    LOSSES    AT    BADAJOZ,    1813. 


A8SAVLT. 

Mrliish   Lots. 

Killed.  Wounded. 

Generals  »  5 

StaflF  I  II 

Oflioefs.  Soldton. 

AKillery  s  ao 

Engioeers  5         5 

Total  7  %S 


Light  (liTMOO.— £iii#. 


43a       18 

Sid       18 

9.5th,    ist  bat i4 

95lh,  3d  bat 8 

Total  "m 

5th 4 

45th 14 

74«h 2 

Si"  ::::::  :  2 

88th 10 

94* « 

48 

2lh '7 

*3d        17 

a7lh l5 

4olh i6 

48th 19 

irt s 

4»h «7 

9th » 

3olh 6 

38th 5 

44th 9 

6oth« 4 

BniDBwiek  Oelt  *     .    .    .  1 


Soldier*. 
319 
3o5 


Third  dirkion. 


'U 


10 
6> 
i35 
64 

44a 


Fourth  dimioo. 


Fifth  divMion. 


x63 
134 
170 
ia4 
t54 

745 


ai3 

a 
116 

1 

471 


3o 
33 


Siu  «7. 


9>7 


180 

i5t 
i85 
1 40 
173 

8s9 


a 
a3o 

1 3a 

io4 

5io 


n 


>  TheM  rofimonti  were  ftltaehad  liy  oompaoiei  to  Uio  Ihirdf  fourth,  mmd  flfUi  diviaioM. 
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ToUl  British  lots  at  the  aiMult. 


5i        ....         4o       ....         56okined 
B          ....            I         ....            91  miMiDg 

Total. 

3,0M 

ToUl  Portuguese  lost  at  the  assault. 
8        .    .    .    .           6        .     .    .    .          i4i  killed 
45        ....          3s        ....          468  wouDdttl 
»          .    .     .    •          »          ....            3o  missiog 

730 

Graod  toUl 

3i7                               s3s                              3,so3 

3,75a 

British  loss  dering  the  whole  siege. 
6o        ....         45        ....         vS  killed 
a5i        ....        178        ....       ifin^  wounded 
»          ....            I        ....           Sa  missing 

3,860 

Portuguese  loss  during  the  whole  siege. 
IS        ...     .            6        .     .     .    .          137  killed 
55        ....          38        ....          687  wounded 
»          ....          «          ....            3o  missing 

^^ 

General  toUl 

378                               »68                               4,179 

4,8s5 

SECnON  III.— 8DM1ART  OF  TIS  FREIICH  FORCE  III  8PAI1I  AT  DIFFEUIIT  PEEIOM, 
BXTHAGTBD  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  MUSTER-ROLU. 

Under  arms.  Detached.  Absent.           Effective. 

Meh.      Horses.  Mon.      Horses.  Hsptl.    Pris.    Men.       Hotms. 

March  1811  .  .  .  .    aGa^a^d  37,669  5o,5oa  10,869  4i,45a    »    354,4t8  35^348 

Re-enforcements  13,190  train, 

in  August  ....       17,361     3,939  •      81        »  981     »       i8.4a3    3,929 

Tetal  ....  .879,637  4t.$98    5o,583  10,869    4«f433    »    37a,84i  63,467 
January  i8ia  .  ;  .  •  a58,i56  ^Mq    >4.7'»i     5,43^    4a,o56    •    3a4,933  46,483 

April    181a    ....     a4o,6.')4  36,690     ia,aa4    3,814    33,5o4    »    a86,44o  40,461 
Reserve  at  Bayonne       4.o38       1:17  36         35         865    »        4,939       19a 

ToUl a44,69a  36,7^7     ia,»6o    3,849    34,36^    »     «9it379  4o»663 

Obttrvaiiint.— In  September  181 1  an  army  of  reserve,  consisting  of  two  divisions  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  artillery,  m  all  ao,a87  under  afms,  was  formed  for 
the  arnU0  du  mdi. 

1st  August,  181 1. 
Under  arms.        DeUched.  EflEeclive. 

Men,     HatSflt.       Mon.      Horses,     fliptl.  Mon.       Horsos. 


Armce  da  miili . 
du  centre  . 
de  Portugal 
d*Ara0On  . 
du  nerd  .  . 
de  Catalogno 

ToUl  .  .  . 
Re-enforcemenls 

General  total 


60,697  »o»m8    3a,o43    6,359     '«»«68      94,608    J'J^^ 


16,640    3,739         391 


64      .,781       i8,7i»    ^if^ 
6,69a 


38,39a    6,826  7,901     3,100  10,440  66.733    l'^ 

46,ioa    6,718  1,397       888  5,458  6f,957    J;|^7. 

88,09a  ii.oao  7,617     1,806  6,704  io<,4i3    f'^gj 

a3.553    i,36«  i,i53       i53  6.389  30,096    '''53 

a6a,a76  §7,669  60,60a  10,869  4i,64o  364,4i«  ^3*^^   j    48,538 

17,361     3,939  81      »  981  i8,4a3    3,9a9 

279*637  41,698  5o,683  10,869  4>,6ai  373,841  ff;f77  J    5,4^ 


4,608 
3,793 
8.9*6 
6,ie6 
ia,8a5 
1, 5a  I 
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STATI  OP  TIB   IIPBHIAL  GUARDS. 

i5lh  August,  1811. 

Under  arm*.                           DeUehed.  Effective. 

M«n.              Hortet.                       Hen.          HorM*.                  Hotpiul.  Moa.            HorMt. 

ia,-<)7           3,1 63 3.6»7 i^ 1,189 i7,6i3  3,177 

STATB  OF  THE   GARIISOR   07   BADAJOZ. 

i6lhMay,  1811. 

a,887              »39                       36i                •                     477  3,7a5              »39 

itt  March,  181a. 
4>556 44 I » 47U 5,034 44 

STATB  OF  THB  GARRISO^f  OF  CIUDAD  ROBRIGO. 
1 5lh  December,  1 8 1 1 . 

1,816                      19                                 »                        n                              l3o  1,966                     19 

RBTUBIf  OF  IfUMBBRS,  BT  ARMIES,  1   OCTOBER,  1811. 

Under  arms.      Detached.      Absent.  Effective. 

Men.      Honet.    Men.    Hones.  Hsptl.    Pria.    Men.  Hones. 
Arm^dumidi  .      66,91a  11,767    7,539  s,«3a  13,398    >      ^.©33  ^^  |'J^J   |    i«,644 

du   centre  .      19,116    6,»6»       5ii       84     i,685    »      >i,3ai  ^'^^j   j     5,745 

de  Portoffal.      60,16711,661     i,483     858  10,011    »      61,46s  ?'^Jg   j    ii,6i5 

d'Aragon  .  .      »8,966    6,3o3    6,683     3o8    4,4i4    •      39,963  J|^^   j     5.181 

du   nord  .  .      87,913  io,8ai     6,101   1,069    9,4i4    •       io,5i8  ?'^|^    1    10,956 

deCaUlogne      16,964    i»365       993      168  11,186    •      39,141  ''^^®   |     1,433 

Total  .  .  .     180,017  47,170  i3,no  4t7'7  60,119  19a  353,638 37,684 

Re-enforcements        9,i3i       689      >           »        1,116    »       10,468  6t6 

General  total  .    189,149  47^969  >3,iio  4i7«?  61,346  191  363,996  38To^ 

i5th  April,  i8ia. 

Under  arms.            Detached.  Effective. 

Men.        Hone*.         Hen.       Horsei.        Htptl.  Hen.        Hortet. 

Armee  du  midi  ....      66,797     11.014        a,498         70        6,066  64,360     11,714 

du  centre i9.>48      3,193            144          61            614  19,916      4.044 

de  Portugal  ....      56  937      8,108        4,394    8,178        7,706  69,037     io,386 

d'Aracon 14.786      3,169        ^,^9^       668        i  467  18.948      3.917 

de  rEbre i6.H3o       1,873             at            6        3,4a5  2«i,a;6       1,879 

do   Calalogne  .  .  .      i'<,934       it>59         i,i63          49        .*i,.'>4o  36,617       i,3o8 

«iu  nord 48,a3a      7,074        i.-^'og         7^        8,677  .58,176      7,ii3 

ToUl 240,654    3675oo       13,124    3,814      33^534  i8644o    40,46? 

Reserve  h  Bayonne   .  .        4.<'38         167             36         35           86 J  4,939         19a 

Grand  total  ....     24^,693     36,747       12,260    3,849      34,399  391,379    40, 653 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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